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The Irvingians or the Apostolics. 


America, as we know, has long been considered the land of cults. But we must 
distinguish between sects which America has produced and those which have been 
imported to America. Among the sects that originated in America are primarily the 
Spiritists, Mormons, Eddyists, Russellites, etc. Far more numerous, however, is the 
number of imported sects and enthusiasts who owe their origin to England, Germany, 
and other countries. Already in the days of Muhlenberg, for example, there were in the 
State of Pennsylvania not only Anglicans, Methodists, Congregationalists, German 
Reformed, etc., but also Quakers, Tunkers, Gichtelians, Schwenkfeldians, etc. And of 
these sects, even Germany, where especially America has hitherto been regarded as 
the land of sects, has supplied us neither with the fewest nor always with the most 
moderate. And that even in our own time sectarianism is still flourishing in Germany 
itself, many examples could be given.*) 


*Under the heading "New Sects in Germany" it was reported last year: "The war has given 
rise to a number of strange sects in Germany, all of which are trying to exploit the strong religious 
need that exists among the people for their own purposes. The sect of the ‘Little Flock’ started from 
Merano. At its head is a simple weaver named Hain, who pretends to be the Messiah, and from 
his judgment seat pronounces judgments which separate the goats from the sheep. He is 
particularly sharp in his attack on the recognized clergy, whom he accuses of living on the sweat 
of the people, which the Apostle Paul never did, and which therefore the new Messiah does not 
do either. - A movement led by Ludwig Neuner, which completely rejects Christianity as foreign to 
the German ideal, rejects family life as unfashionable, and demands that all children be educated 
by the state, presents itself as completely modern. In place of Christian morning prayer, Neuner 
proposes physical and spiritual 'exercises', singing and dancing, reading valuable poetry, viewing 
truly great works of art, exercising willpower through 
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Among the most zealous of these German sects are the New Irvingians, or 
New Apostolics, or the New Apostolic Church, which separated about 1860 from the 
Irvingians, or Old Apostolics, an apocalyptic, Romanizing sect founded in England 
in the first half of the nineteenth century by Edward Irving (1792 to 1834) and others, 
and which soon took root in other countries, including Germany. Its characteristic 
doctrine is that of the fivefold ministry, especially the apostolate. Just as the 
Seventh-day Adventists maintain that the coming of the Lord to the Millennium is 
impossible as long as there is not a sufficient number (144,000, Revelation 7) of 
people who celebrate Saturday, so the Irvingians teach that the delay of the Lord to 
the Millennial Kingdom is due to the fact that the fivefold ministry, especially the 
apostolate, has been lost to the Church. The apostleship is precisely the organ 
through which the Lord alone wants to and can bring about and make known his 
presence. But now the Advent of the Lord is at hand, for the apostolate has been 
given back to the Irvingians, together with the other offices, especially the prophetic. 
Especially the New Irvingians in Germany, the followers of Apostle Krebs, teach with 
reference to the apostleship: Without the living apostolate the church is dead; the 
Bible is a dead letter and is not sufficient without the living word of Apostle Krebs 
and his fellow apostles; to the New Apostolic Church God has restored the 
apostolate and with it the other offices, including prophets; in Krebs and his fellow 
apostles Christ Himself is now present again; the apostolate is indeed "JEsus in 
mission" Himself; in Krebs and the other apostles, therefore, JEsus Himself was to 
be loved and honored; they alone, the apostles, could impart blessedness; 
necessary for this was the "sealing," which could only be given through Krebs and 
the other apostles; on the other hand, separation from Krebs and his fellow apostles 
meant separation from Christ Himself and exclusion from blessedness, etc. 

In 1878 Krebs became the head of this New Apostolic sect, which has since 
had considerable success, especially in Germany and Java. It is also represented 
in America; and from questions that have come to us, it is evident that our 
congregations are also troubled by them from time to time. In the more detailed 
account which we shall therefore give here, we shall mostly follow verbatim the 
article "Der Irvingianismus" by Rev. Theophil Wurm in "Kirchen und Sekten der 
Gegenwart" and E. Buchner's "GroBstadt-Dokumente: Sekten und Sektierer in 
Berlin". The sources used by Rev. Wurm are as follows: C. Rothe (clergyman of the 


Autosuggestion, etc., to which the 'Bayrische Kurier' still recommends a knock on the forehead 
in the morning, at noon, and in the evening, probably to ascertain whether one is still in one's 
right mind or not!" 
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apostolic congregation, Berlin): "Where is the one holy catholic and apostolic church?" 
(2nd ed. 1896); article "Irving" by D. Th. Kolde in Herzog's Realenzyklopadie; 
"Wachterstimmen aus Ephraim"; "Herold"; K. Handtmann: "Die Neu-Irvingianer" and 
the articles by the same author in the "Reformation" 1903, No. 42 and 43. 


The older Irvingianism. 


The founder of the "apostolic Catholic congregation" was a son of the country 
which has always vigorously and successfully resisted the Catholicizing tendencies of 
English ecclesiastical life, Scotland. Born on August 4, 1792, the son of a wealthy 
tanner, Irving attended college in Edinburgh, where, besides the ancient languages 
and theology, he studied especially mathematics with such success that while still a 
student, at the age of seventeen, he became a teacher of mathematics and rector of 
an "academy." At the age of twenty-three he passed his theological examination, and 
was now licensed to preach in addition to his teaching office. The sought-after 
grandeur of his language, the stilted acting manner, however, exercised no attraction. 
In 1818 he resigned his office, again engaged in linguistic and scientific studies at the 
university, and in the following year became the usher of D. Chalmers, then the most 
famous Scottish preacher. Here, too, he failed to enthuse the congregation for his way 
of preaching, so that in 1822 he gladly accepted an appointment to a very small 
Scottish congregation in London, numbering 50 souls. And now here, in the city of 
millions, the stately man, appearing in full force and with self-confidence, soon caused 
a tremendous sensation with his brilliant oratory. The demand that Christianity should 
be practiced in a more "heroic" style he sought to realize by putting his extensive 
knowledge, his knowledge of the history and literature of his people, and his flourishing 
imagination at the service of preaching. He became a revivalist preacher to the 
educated, who flocked to him in such numbers that a new church soon had to be built. 
Through applause and contradiction his self-confidence was increased more and 
more, and he gradually lived himself into the role of a prophet, who especially also 
sharply attacked the so-called evangelical direction, which corresponds to our Pietism. 

His addiction to always offering new things, to always achieving greater 
successes, brought him into dependence on those circles from which Adventism also 
emerged. A rich banker, Henry Drummond, who also sacrificed much time and money 
for charitable works, gathered a number of men around him who, from the study of the 
Revelation of John and the prophets, calculated the development of the Kingdom of 
God and the time of Christ's return. 
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Wanted. It occurred to one of this circle that it would give a tremendous advance to 
the whole movement if the most celebrated preacher in London could be brought over 
to this side. And succeed it did! Irving eagerly embraced these eschatological 
thoughts, which, after all, gave him welcome support in his penitential preaching. 
Already in 1825 he knew exactly when the first six bowls of wrath (Revelation 16) had 
been poured out since 1793, and held out the prospect of the Lord's coming in 1864. 
At a meeting in 1829, it was unanimously agreed that from Justinian | to the French 
Revolution, the period of 1260 days mentioned in Revelation 11:3, which were turned 
into years in the twinkling of an eye, had passed, and that we were now in the last 
days. That the Lord had not come much earlier was the fault of the church, which had 
dropped the fivefold office of apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers. If 
on the one hand Irving's new direction, combined with his peculiar views on the 
incarnation of Christ, alienated many of his friends, on the other hand the number of 
his followers outside London grew; many friends unanimously waited for a new 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, and one of Irving's preaching tours in his native Scotland 
was like a true triumphal procession. 

And lo, the first signs were appearing. A seamstress, who was believed to be 
in the last stage of consumption, but who had set her mind on going to India as a 
missionary, had, under the immediate impression of Irving's sermon, pleaded for the 
gift of healing through prayer and speaking with tongues. One evening she rose from 
her sick bed, and with rapt face spoke for a quarter of an hour in utterly unintelligible 
tongues, which, by the way, was immediately noted down, and this was repeated eight 
days after. The news of this inspired the terminally ill daughter of a family friend to 
praise God for hours and to pray for her brother that he would be endowed with power 
from on high, whereupon he commanded his sister, who had been confined to bed for 
eighteen months, to get up. The seamstress already mentioned did likewise, and even 
came to visit her friend. In numerous prayer meetings the speaking in tongues was 
repeated, and already the audible language of the Spirit resounded with the cry: "Send 
us the apostles! That seamstress, who married a Mr. Caird, came to London, and now 
the enthusiasm once unleashed was unstoppable. 

The wife of a lawyer named Cardale, a Miss Hall, and two men named Baxter 
and Taplin made themselves noticed in Irving's home services by prophetic 
exclamations. After some hesitation, Irving allowed the prophetic voices to be heard 
in church services as well. This led to a break with the church. 
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For violation of the order of worship he was deposed by the Scottish General Synod. 
In the hall where he now held his services with the congregation of 800 souls, he 
sang as an angel, but took more and more a back seat next to the prophets, fully 
when through one of these prophets, Taplin, that lawyer Cardale was proclaimed an 
apostle, who then again ordained the banker Drummond as an angel of another 
congregation. Taplin, the chief tongue-speaker, was solemnly installed as prophet, 
who in turn demanded the appointment of elders, who were soon joined by helpers 
and sub-helpers. 

Since Irving had previously sent out evangelists, who were now installed as 
host ministers by apostolic ordination, we had the five-fold ministry, to the existence 
of which was attached the efficacy of the Spirit in the church. Irving did not make this 
development, but tolerated it. When he sought to assert his independence within his 
church, he met with the opposition of the prophets. When he was excluded from the 
clerical ministry by the Scottish General Synod, they regarded him with strange 
inconsistency as a layman again, and he had first to be re-ordained by the apostle. 
It grieved him deeply that he of all people was denied the gift of prophecy. Suffering 
grievously, already looking like an old man at the age of forty, he traveled to Scotland 
by prophetic command, because mass successes in the power of the Holy Spirit 
were prophesied to him there. He got as far as Glasgow, where he died on 
December 8, 1834. This was the tragic but not undeserved end of a man whose 
mainspring and undoing had been success, and who, with all the activity of the Spirit 
in his own heart, had not let the Holy Spirit work. 

Irving's followers continued unwaveringly on the path of heresy they had once 
taken. In church life, the presentation of the Word in the sermon was replaced by 
worship. With the help of a symbolic interpretation of the institutions of the 
tabernacle, it was brought to a college composed of 135 ministers, the council of the 
7 apostolic churches in London. In connection with this, it seemed necessary to 
increase the number of apostles, which had already grown to six in the year of 
Irving's death, to twelve, which was not done easily, since one who had already been 
called by the Spirit resigned. 

On July 14, 1835, the so-called separation of the apostles took place, that is, 
the solemn recognition of the apostolate of the Gentile Church, to which Paul had 
once been only a dawn, an untimely birth. The College of Apostles then went into 
silence with the College of Prophets for a year to devote themselves to the study of 
the Holy Scriptures. On July 15, 1836, they distributed the world. The first journey 
lasted 1260 days; from the second journey had to be 
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they returned prematurely, because the other ministers, especially the elders, were 
no longer content with their role as extras; they claimed that, as in the ancient 
councils, the assembled themselves, and not the apostles, should possess the 
supreme authority. The apostles rejected this claim, but did not call the council 
together again, in order to prevent further disputes; and yet the glorious structure had 
scarcely been called into being according to the Spirit's injunctions! In this also the 
apostles were victorious, that it was decided that the purity of a prophet must be 
tested by the apostles. But an important consequence of maturity was that the order 
of worship, already mingled with Jewish and Catholic elements, was approximated 
to the Roman Church. Altars, unknown in the Scottish Presbyterian Church, were 
erected; Holy Communion was conceived as a Sacrifice, in the sense that the 
consecrated elements, changed into Christ's body and blood, were offered to God in 
remembrance of Christ's sacrificial death; but a repetition of Christ's sacrifice was not 
taught, as the Roman Church did, but only a recalling of it to memory. In the liturgy, 
old church formulas were used and the splendid vestments of the Roman church 
were introduced. Furthermore, the last rites, the keeping of the elements of the Lord's 
Supper in a tabernacle, the placing of candles and the use of incense were adopted. 
A Jewish reminiscence was the introduction of tithing; an original idea of the first 
apostle Cardale was the sealing following Revelation 7:3 ff. The apostle performs it 
by laying on of hands and anointing with oil on the church members who are over 
twenty years old. It was believed that they would be moved to meet the Lord through 
the air at the return of the Lord according to 1 Thess. 4, 16 ff. 

One of the apostles, because he did not agree with these innovations, had 
resigned; and as a number of dates, on which the return of the Lord had been set, 
passed in the forties, the fellowship in England did not grow very much. On the other 
hand, the apostles on the mainland 1) made conquests in both Catholic and 
Protestant circles. Scholars, such as Thiersch, RoBteuscher, and Wigand, Protestant 
pastors, and aristocrats, who were looking around 1848 for a firm authority, allowed 
themselves to be ensnared by the Apostles who were surely leaving. In the fifties, 
however, several apostles died who, after all, should have lived to see the Second 
Coming of the Lord; over this some fell away. But the prophets, who were never at a 
loss for words, quickly found a means of information. 


1) Apostle Caird was in Southern Germany in 1841 and 1855, and introduced himself in 
Stuttgart to some members of the Wirttemberg Consistory, who spoke of his personality with 
respect. This mutual contact is indicative of the moderate attitude which the old Irvingianism, in 
contrast to the new, has preserved towards the Landeskirche to this day. 
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pray that before the first resurrection, Revelation 20:5, there would be a very first 
one for the specially chosen; and in order to comfort the many who were not yet 
sealed and could not be sealed after the death of the apostles, it was claimed that 
the apostles were not idle even after their departure, and that they made up for the 
sealing from Paradise. 

At this point opposition began to come from Germany. The prophet Heinrich 
Geyer from Berlin did not calm down at this information, but at a meeting of the 
apostles in Albury in 1860 proclaimed two previous evangelists as apostles. The 
College of Apostles, however, recognized them only as coadjutors, similar to those 
held by Roman bishops, that is, not as substitutes for the deceased, but as 
assistants to the living. Geyer apparently submitted, but already in the following year 
proclaimed an elder of the congregation in K6nigsberg, Rosachasky,. as an apostle. 
At first he kept this appointment secret; but when he was expelled from the Berlin 
congregation for heresy - he professed to believe that the apostolic congregation 
would experience the appearance of the Antichrist while still on earth and not, as 
was the Irvingian teaching, be caught up to heaven beforehand - he was no longer 
bound by any considerations, but united with the leader of the Hamburg 
congregation, Schwarz, and determined to have Rosachasky recognized by the 
congregation as an apostle. The latter, of course, having lost sight of the divinity of 
his calling, resigned his dignity and was received back into the bosom of the 
congregation; Schwarz and Geyer, however, together with the Hamburg 
congregation, were unable to find their way back and were excommunicated by 
Apostle Woodhouse. Under Geyer's leadership the "general Christian apostolic 
mission" was formed, which, apart from the eschatological deviation, hardly differed 
from the old Irvingians in cult and doctrine. It has also retained their manner in so 
far as, with all its antipathy to the national churches, it does not proceed 
aggressively. Geyer died in the year 1896. His congregations lead such a quiet, 
unnoticed existence that the meritorious exponent of New Irvingianism, K. 
Handtmann, only learned of their existence through letters from among them. 

From the Geyer schism, however, a further schism resulted in an actual 
heresy. Schwarz, Geyer's comrade-in-arms from Hamburg, moved to Holland, 
where he dropped the catholicizing ceremonial of the Irvingians in consideration of 
the reformed simplicity in worship. The opposition which he thereby entered into with 
the "apostolic Catholic mission" was intensified by the formation of a new doctrine, 
which in a peculiar, almost materialistic way sees Christ made present in the 
apostles. In 1878 there was also an outward break, and under the leadership of the 
former railroad master Krebs the New Apostolic congregation was formed, which 
was represented by 
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their loud agitation and their vehement polemics against the national churches are 
in the foreground of interest today. E. Buchner reports: "This first separation [of 
Geyers and Schwarz from the original Apostolic-Catholic congregation of the 
Irvingians], however, was soon followed by a second one. Schwarz fell out with 
Geyer. In the midst of a church service on August 4, 1878, an open revolt occurred. 
The report of an eye-witness describes the scene in such a way that Geyer's 
followers, as soon as the quarrel was aroused, took their vestments, left the entire 
church and altar furnishings behind, and departed from the unholy place without 
saying a word, never to return again, while 'those rioters' shouted invectives after 
them. The Schwarzian direction, which thus at least outwardly emerged as the victor 
from the struggle, is identical with our apostolic brethren. The Geyerians call their 
congregation the 'general Christian apostolic mission’. In Berlin the Geyerians rather 
gradually switched over to the Schwarzians. These now appointed their apostles 
blow by blow. They did not even stop at the number of twelve; | believe they have 
seventeen or eighteen apostles today. When | asked the minister of the Berlin 
congregation for the exact number, he answered with a shrug of his shoulders: 'Yes, 
if | knew! You can't remember that exactly.’ Nevertheless, the apostles are one and 
all to the apostolic brethren. It does not at all mislead the apostolics that they have 
brusquely abandoned the old Irvingian apostles, that they do not even ask in the 
least about the apostles appointed by Geyer (the Geyerian direction was more 
economical in the anointing of apostles; as far as | could learn, in the ‘apostolic 
mission’ the number of twelve is still far from being reached). Their faith in the 
apostleship as such is in no way shaken or depressed by this; the fact that other 
sects also have their apostles does not worry them; their own apostles are of course 
the only true ones. Yes, in them even Christ has become man another time. In all 
seriousness they preach this grotesque doctrine of the incarnation, and indeed they 
preach it also in so grotesque a manner that one may often feel tempted to deny the 
people all sense and reason." 

It is no wonder if the English Irvingians, made certain by such experiences, 
pushed the dangerous prophets more and more into the background. Cardale even 
subordinated them to the angel of the single church. "Since then, divination, 
consisting of meaningless exclamations, has become a mere decoration of worship. 
The dates of Christ's return, which, after the disappointments of the fifties, had been 
fixed for the year 1866, and then for July 14, 1877, passed without anything 
occurring but the death of the pillar apostle Cardale, which occurred four days after 
July 14, 1877. The last apostle, Woodhouse, died in February, 1901, at the age of 
ninety-six. The manner in which the 
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How Irvingians come to terms with this fact varies. In many cases they console 
themselves with the "silence in heaven at half an hour," Revelation 8:1. Others 
remember that the Lord sent out seventy disciples after the twelve apostles; why 
should he not now send out seventy coadjutors? Some time will elapse before all 
seventy have died, and by then they will know how to help themselves. Dark and 
unclear is the suggestion of Rothe (minister of the apostolic congregation in Berlin) 
at the end of his church-historical lectures (2nd ed., 1896): "Apostles are always 
given only for one generation. Their task is always to prepare the Church for the 
appearing of the Lord. At that time the church would not let itself be prepared by 
them, and the Lord took them away. Now He has sent them again, and their 
presence in Christendom is the sign that the HER Himself is near." The first 
sentences seem to imply that at a later period apostles will again appear; but from 
the conclusion one gets the impression that the writer believes he is living in the last 
days. He does not say a word about the fact that only one apostle was still alive at 
that time! 

What, then, of the fundamental assertion of the Irvingians that the apostolate, 
according to the will of the Lord, was to be a permanent institution of the Church, 
and that the reappearance of the gifts of the Spirit is a proof of the Irvingian 
apostolate? To this Rev. Wurm replies, as follows: "Irvingianism constantly appeals 
to Eph. 4, 11. Why not also to 1 Cor. 12, 28, where the enumeration of the offices is 
a somewhat different one? If the apostle really wanted to give a list of the offices 
which are necessary for the church for all times, he should have expressed himself 
in the same way in both passages and not, for example, have omitted the evangelists 
in the Corinthian passage and the miracle workers in the Ephesian passage. But 
even without this comparison of the two passages, every unbiased interpreter can 
see that in both cases, according to the whole context, it is only a matter, for 
example, of a list of the various gifts and activities through which God had blessed 
the church of that time. In the church the different gifts of grace had led to the 
exaltation of one over the other. Paul shows them that they have no reason to do 
so, no more than one member of the human body is privileged over another; all are 
equally necessary. That the apostolate cannot be a permanent institution is already 
evident from the fact that the most distinguishing mark of an apostle in the New 
Testament is that he has seen the Lord, whether in his bodily life, like the Twelve, or 
only in the heavenly life, like Paul. But the Irvingian apostles never dared to assert 
this. With what do they now wish to authenticate themselves? With special signs and 
powers? Since those miraculous appearances in the beginning, nothing of the kind 
has been heard, especially not from any apostle. But shall the 
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Do the speaking in tongues and the healing of prayers form the strong foundation on 
which the whole apostolic church rests? Well, it must be said that such phenomena 
have always appeared from time to time in different regions; and as for the healing 
of prayers, for instance, it has never entirely died out within the church, without those 
who are familiar with this gift claiming the right to call themselves apostles. In general, 
the whole theory that the efficacy of supernatural powers in the Church depends on 
the existence of the apostolic office cannot stand either before Scripture or history: 
not before Scripture, for it clearly teaches that the office is to be derived from the gift 
of grace, not the gift of grace from the office; not before history, for even without an 
apostolic office our Lord was on the scene with his Spirit and gifts. Or does 
Irvingianism itself want to pass off a movement like the Reformation as unapostolic? 
- If, finally, the Irvingian apostles refer to the prophets by whose word they were 
appointed, a glance at the inner development of Irvingianism is sufficient to recognize 
even this certification as empty talk. Not only have these prophets proved to be false 
prophets almost a dozen times, but the apostles themselves have seen themselves 
compelled to deemphasize the importance of the prophets who were inconvenient to 
them more and more, until they really had nothing more to say. If | ask the apostle, 
he legitimizes himself by the prophet; if | ask the prophet, he legitimizes himself by 
the apostle. We can go round and round in circles forever. Of the utter untenability 
of the Irvingian claim to special divine revelation there can be no doubt." F. B. 


(Conclusion follows.) 


The German Missionaries in India. 


(Conclusion.) 


D. Opke lets himself be heard about the internal reasons that speak against 
the guilt of the German missionaries, as follows: "The Christianity of the German 
societies working in India bears in part a distinctly Lutheran, in part a Pietist-Unionist 
stamp. There are certain differences between these two kinds of Christianity. In 
relation to Anglican Christianity alone they can well be summed up into a unity. The 
special charisma of this 'German' Christianity, if we may call it so for the sake of 
brevity, is sobriety of judgment in political matters and a sense of authority. That the 
men who came to India to nurture and spread such Christianity - for no other reason 
did they come - had secret directives of their 
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It is, of course, a groundless and completely absurd accusation that they brought 
with them a government which was directed against the national authorities. But that 
they should have turned into fanatics overnight as a result of the war is equally 
incredible. Anyone who has worked for decades hand in hand with the authorities, 
using all his strength for the good of the natives of a country, is not capable, even 
under the influence of a world war, of poisoning a pond from which these same 
natives drink, as a Basier missionary in Kalikut was accused of doing, and was soon 
taken away. Nor does the charge of espionage find any support in the disposition of 
these men. It only has acertain meaning for the short phase of the war during which 
the 'Emden' cruised in the waters of India, and even for this time only with regard to 
the few missionaries who were stationed on the coast. What else was there to spy 
on? How could the news have been brought out of the country with the strict 
censorship? . . . Thus the suspicion of espionage collapses. Only that of inciting the 
people remains. But it is especially contradictory to a Christianity that has always 
strongly emphasized Romans 13. But it loses its inner probability the more seriously 
one considers the decisive circumstances. One of the most outstanding historians 
of the present day [D. Hauck] has occasionally uttered the sentence: 'The idea that 
a few dozen German missionaries could threaten English rule in India is too bizarre 
to be taken seriously.’ Even if the will to undertake such an enterprise might be 
presupposed, no real success was for a moment to be thought of. 8) The only effect 
might have been temporary local disturbances. Such might well be a danger not to 
be underestimated to a belligerent government, especially in India, which is volcanic 
ground for England, but the mission, the individual missionary could least wish them. 
They would necessarily have meant disaster. Can it really be believed that sensible, 
soberly reasoning men, in order to render a service to their fatherland which was at 
best rather problematical, should have exposed themselves and the sacred cause 
they represented to so incalculable a danger, and brought face to face the precepts 
of morality and religion which they had hitherto preached before the eyes of their 
spiritual children? Imprudence may have occurred. This or that indentured 
policeman may have been 


8) Every connoisseur of India knows that the Christians belong to the most loyal circles 
in India, and that the national movement has an anti-Christian character (Allg. Miss.-Zeitschr. 
1916, p. 406 ff.). The German missionaries work for this purpose mostly among the lowest 
circles of the people. Among the leaders of the last uprising were conspicuously many Sikhs. 
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have received a harsh response to intrusive attempts at espionage. It may be that in 
individual cases the boundaries of the assigned control district have not been 
observed with the necessary conscientiousness. In the interests of the Mission such 
occurrences are to be regretted. But to draw from them the conclusion of 
revolutionary sentiments is not only to make a mountain out of a molehill, but to push 
the wagon entirely on a wrong track." 

"But it will perhaps be objected that these remarks still did not get to the 
bottom of things. In fact, the German missionaries’ view of the war, its causes, and 
its course differed in many respects from the news circulating in India. Under these 
circumstances, could they not consider it their patriotic and Christian duty to enlighten 
the people as to the true facts? Was not Dr. Miller perhaps right in his paradoxical 
assertion that the nobler the character of a German, the more dangerous he is? For 
it goes without saying that the government could not tolerate such ‘enlightenment’ in 
its sphere of power. . . . To this objection it must first be answered that the conflict 
underlying this collision of duties was created or at least greatly aggravated by the 
government. It can no longer be denied that under the eyes of the English 
Government the earth has been spun round with a web of false news. . . . The 
German missionaries have themselves firmly believed some of the English news, at 
least that of Germany's misfortunes. When the Leipzig missionary Rueger returned 
home in May 1915, the telegram reaching him on Dutch soil that the Leipzig mission 
festival was to be celebrated in the usual way was a joyful surprise to him. Gradually, 
however, the Germans in India learned to read between the lines. If, as a result, they 
had occasionally expressed their doubts - it would have been understandable from a 
human point of view. . . Nevertheless, it is not acceptable to simply construct a ‘guilt’ 
of the German emissaries out of this extremely difficult situation. What matters are 
the facts, not general observations and suppositions. What do the facts say? A 
GoBner missionary had agreed with his natives that he would no longer use the word 
war at all, but would instead use the term golmal, that is, confusion. Missionary 
Géttsching reports: 'Personally, | have never spoken to my Christians about war’. 
That it was otherwise, too, has occasionally come out in an exhilarating way. In the 
second secondary school of the Leipzig Mission for Girls in Madras, the government 
inspector had a class essay written during a school revision, which was to be about 
the 'Emden'. A smile flitted across the features of the stern lady as she read through 
the work. Some children thought the 'Emden' was a man. So thorough 
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the German teacher had given her a political education! That was in the city in whose 
harbor the shells of the 'Emden' hit. Under these circumstances, one will also believe 
the missionaries' own statements. Missionary Jaus of the Basel Mission reports: We 
gladly refrained from defending the natives. On the contrary, we exhorted them to 
do their duty as subjects in every respect. They also testified to the English 
government, like other associations of the people, their loyalty and readiness to help, 
collected support money, and when the request came that prayers be offered in 
temples, mosques, and churches for the victory of the English arms, a petition 
service was also held in each of our churches.' The corresponding section of the 
prayer of prayer for the war, which was common in the area of the Leipzig Mission 
and which was also included in the Sunday church prayer, reads: 'O thou Lord of 
hosts, look upon the nations now at war with one another, bring the war to a speedy 
end, and grant peace to the nations. Help especially in this time that we, as faithful 
subjects of our King, may show obedience and loyalty to the authorities and always 
have their welfare in mind. Help the wounded and the dying, and all who have 
suffered hardship and misery as a result of this war. Grant also that good may come 
out of this affliction.’ The special war services were usually entrusted to the native 
pastors. With all this, of course, the demands of the Indian press were still not 
enough. Occasionally an attempt was made to hang it on the German missionaries, 
who were forbidden to engage in any political activity, that they had not taken a 
public stand against Prussian militarism and German cruelty. Against this demand 
an Englishman himself has said what was necessary, so that it cannot be said any 
better/) - The guilt of the German missionaries has not been proved. On the contrary, 
apart from individual politically insignificant lapses, their spotless conduct has 
everywhere come to light. If recently in the English press it has been pointed out by 
well-meaning sources that only a few cases of deliberate encouragement to 
disobedience against the Indian Government on the part of German missionaries 
have occurred (The East and the West, according to ‘Allg. Miss.-Zeitschr.’ 1917, 
302; cf. Rev. Fr. Lenwood in the Christian World of April 5, 1917, Mg. Miss.- 
Zeitschr.' 1917, p. 408, 'Ev. Miss.-Magazin' 1917, 445 s.), so even this form of 
expression is still to be strongly objected to. It has not been proved in a single case 
that a German missionary has stirred up sedition. This has not occurred at all." 


9) London missionary Harman in Gooty in a"Submitted" to the Madras Mail, July 
7, 1915. 
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Concerning the general internment, the author writes as follows: "In the order 
of March 24, 1915, the Government had, among other things, also given the 
reassuring assurance that it hoped that the necessity for further internment measures 
would not arise. Things, however, turned out quite differently. Barely two months 
later, on May 23, the Government of India issued an order that 'the movement of all 
foreigners would be restricted to the narrowest possible limits’. A very diplomatically 
chosen expression. It need not yet mean general internment. The government still 
speaks of "individual facts and circumstances"; it also still seems to want to 
distinguish between impeccable and guilty, or suspicious, persons. In fact, after the 
new regulation came into force, it was extremely difficult for local authorities to take 
responsibility for any ‘enemy alien’. The intention of the Government was quite 
generally understood to be that all Germans and Austrians still at large should be 
ordered to be interned, and it must have been so understood after all that had gone 
before. The best proof of this is the consequences of the new decree. From the end 
of June to the middle of August all GoBner's missionaries were gradually captured 
and taken to Ahmednagar, or Dinapur. About the same time the last Baslers, 
including women and children, were taken away, the latter to Belgaum. At the end of 
August the last German missionary of the Brethren, Schnabel in Khelang, received 
instructions to set out with his wife and child. For various reasons the departure was 
delayed until October 18, and apart from a longer stay in Dharmsala there was no 
longer any actual internment, because the departure of the 'Golconda' from Calcutta 
was to take place on November 19. This meant that most of the German missions in 
India were pretty much deprived of all their workers. Only the Leipzig mission 
experienced even now a conspicuous leniency. On August 18, all the missionaries, 
except the three internees mentioned above, were still at their stations. It was not 
until the end of September that further arrests were made, but only of four bachelors 
of military age, Missionaries Zacharias, Zeilein, Wagner, and Petermann. Later 
missionaries Heller and Gabler were added. The personal ill-will or goodwill of the 
local authorities was apparently still of concern. Only the legal position had 
completely shifted. Previously, internment, at least as far as missionaries were 
concerned, affected only offenders or suspects; now it affected everyone in principle. 
Formerly it was meant as a kind of punishment, now it became a preventive measure. 
Formerly it was the exception, now it formed the rule. The special treatment of 
Christian emissaries is no longer mentioned in a single word. Yes, 
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When one considers the extent to which the very consideration of the government 
for the missionaries had been the subject of public discussion and criticism, one 
necessarily comes to the impression that the missionaries were not now merely 
incidentally and accidentally caught up in the gears of the more vigorously working 
administrative machine, but that the new ordinance was enacted with a deliberate 
sidelong glance at the missionaries who still remained free. Where did this sudden 
change come from? For some time there had evidently been a tendency in the circles 
of the authoritative authorities to regard the internment of all ‘enemy aliens' as the 
given. The Indian Government, in its order of March 24, however kindly worded, had 
partly agreed with this view, in so far as it declared that in some provinces the initial 
relief should have been modified in the direction of greater severity. Instructions from 
London will have done the rest. On May 7 the 'Lusitama' had been torpedoed on the 
south-east coast of Ireland. About the same time a change occurred in the Colonial 
Ministry. Chamberlain, the new man, immediately took a hard line. Hence the 
turnaround." 

"How is the new measure to be judged? The general internment of enemy 
aliens may be ordered for military or political reasons. Its military necessity may arise 
where it directly concerns the safeguarding of military operations, the protection of 
militarily important means of transportation, or the preservation of military secrets. 
Political necessity for internment arises under certain circumstances where the 
country is not in an acute state of war, but where an unfavorable influence of enemy 
aliens on the population must be expected, which could indirectly affect the outcome 
of the war. Obviously the two cases are not necessarily mutually exclusive opposites, 
but as a rule the former case denotes a higher, the latter a lower degree of necessity." 
"A military necessity for general internment did not exist in India. Perhaps, however, 
there was a political one. So far, however, as this supposition is intended to involve 
a judgment as to the guilt of the missionaries, it is settled for us. But it must be 
admitted that a government which takes seriously its responsibility for the security of 
its country must secure itself in good time and cannot wait until it is faced with a fait 
accompli. Unconditional confidence cannot be claimed even by the missionary, if he 
is also aman. The government seems to want to justify the order of May 23 by saying 
that the control of ‘isolated individuals' has proved too difficult. One is tempted to ask, 
in contrast, whether what was possible in Japan could not have been done in India. 
It will remain a strange reminiscence of the World War that the missionaries in a 
heathen warring 
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State than in the colony of the 'most Christian of all peoples’. But we do not want to 
agree with the government about this. It has been repeatedly acknowledged on the 
part of the Germans that a warring government must be given credit for a good part 
of its nervousness and that, finally, even the general internment of missionaries, if it 
is found necessary, can hardly be objected to in principle.10) We will have to accept 
it as a painful consequence of the war. The only thing that will have to be demanded 
is that the measures be carried out in an appropriate manner. This demand, however, 
is not as simple and transparent as it seems at first sight. It involves serious problems. 
A not inconsiderable degree of inconvenience is inseparable from the nature of the 
concentration camp. The most diverse elements converge in it. All classes are 
represented. There is also great diversity as to the school of thought, the disposition, 
the conduct. The inmates are mostly former emigrants. Among them there tend to be 
very capable and noble people, but usually the yeast of the people is also 
represented. Is it possible to treat the various circles individually? What some demand 
as their simple right, on account of their station and previous station in life, seems to 
others a gross injustice. Obviously, weighty reasons can be given for both views. But 
the least that must be demanded in either case is humane treatment of the internees." 

about the treatment of the interned missionaries, the author writes: "Already 
during the removal, improprieties occurred. Basel women and children were entrusted 
to a drunken sergeant who fired up his energy from a liquor bottle he carried with him 
all the way and did not even give his charges enough room in the wagon, although 
they had to drive all night. To the government, however, his drunkenness was ,not 
proven*. There was a lack of order, women and children were mobilized eight days 
too early, and if one really had to make the journey, the station authorities were not 
notified and refused the tickets. In the fort at Madras, captured missionaries were 
treated as recruits. The 'walks' consisted of calisthenics, with non-commissioned 
officers providing the necessary exercise. The food was poorly prepared and dirty. 
The suffering began in earnest with the stay in the prison camp. One who was there 
speaks of ‘barbaric, violent treatment’. These words are illustrated by a 'cry of distress 
from Ahmednagar’, which appeared from the Catholic side in the Cologne 
'Volkszeitung’, and other reports. 


10) "Allg. Misi.-Zeitschr." Prof. D. Mirbt expressed a similar opinion in a lecture given in 
Géttingen on October 4, 1916. 
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of eyewitnesses. The climate of Ahmednagar is very hot and the water was not 
completely clean. The washing bowl was used for eating, and only one meal a day 
was allowed at first. The most unbearable thing was living in the corrugated iron huts. 
It became a torture. A neutral observer, on seeing these conditions, is said to have 
uttered the words: "In fact, people live here? To protect against the heat, the roof of 
the barracks was finally covered with pieces of earth. When the rainy season soon 
arrived, the loamy earth dissolved, and a yellow sludge poured into the interior 
through all the gaps and cracks. Irregularities are also reported from other prison 
camps. For example, the report of the American consul, who was sympathetic to the 
British regime, on the civilian prison camp in Belgaum mentions complaints about 
the poor preparation of the food. In Dinapur, cattle were slaughtered daily for the 
prisoners, but the meat went into the cooking pots of the native cooks, and those for 
whom it was intended were left out in the cold. These few hints may suffice to bring 
to mind the details which have otherwise become known, and to show that many an 
outrageous thing has occurred behind the barbed-wire fences of the Indian prison 
camps. Even with moderate claims, one comes to the conclusion that much has 
often been lacking in the humane treatment to be demanded. On the other hand, 
however, it is possible to contrast this dark picture with a considerably lighter one, 
and this too mostly on the basis of German sources, certainly proof that the German 
reports are by no means one-sided. A missionary from Leipzig was treated as a 
guest when he was taken away. He rode first class with the officer accompanying 
him and was well entertained. A particularly pretty trait from the days of the removal 
is related in the Bridergemeine report. After Missionary Schnabel had sold the 
mission horses, he was left with the prospect of having to walk for several days in 
the mountains of the Himalayas. He told this to an official, and lo and behold, on the 
day of the onward journey a spirited mountain horse with a new saddle was at his 
disposal. In the prison camps the treatment was by no means bad everywhere. At 
Bellary it was on the whole correct and good. The inmates of the small camp at 
Dagshai near Simla, where the Herrnhut missionary Reichet and his family were 
housed, were on the best of terms with the camp guard, who consisted of a sergeant 
and three men. A musical evening was arranged with folk song recitals by the mixed 
choir and violin solos. For the hot season the Baslers were taken by Bellary to the 
military sanitarium on Mount Ramandrug. The account of their stay there reads like 
a little idyll. At Waltair the prisoners enjoyed much freedom within certain limits. They 
were also given some 
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attention. In Belgaum they had an English school and a German kindergarten. The 
English commissioner in Campellbur invited Missionary Reichel of the 
Briidergemeine with his family to tea under his green Christmas tree and gave little 
Enno Reichet a present. Of life in Ahmednagar a representative of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, who was active in the camp, sketched a photograph in the 
June 1915 issue of Harvest Field, which, though objected to by some eyewitnesses, 
is confirmed in some parts by German accounts, at least for the later period. The 
food got better after a German kitchen commission took matters into its own hands 
and German willingness to sacrifice made significant contributions. Life in the stone 
barracks must have been bearable. Missionaries often lived together. Upon request, 
the holding of church services was permitted. Even patriotic celebrations, such as 
the Emperor's birthday, were not hindered. Concerts and popular lectures were 
organized. The gathering of the most diverse talents and capacities gave opportunity 
to all kinds of scientific studies (Italian, French, Spanish, Hindustani, Sanskrit, 
Chinese, German and English literature, geology, botany, etc.). All this is at the same 
time proof that the general mood was by no means depressed. From the B camp, 
excursions could be made into the surrounding countryside with refreshing baths. 
Thus the reports confront each other, in their diversity themselves a problem. One 
must not solve it by composing a uniform, middle-grey picture out of the conflicting 
reports. Obviously, things were very different depending on the time, the external 
circumstances and the leading personalities. A system of deliberate oppression and 
violence is not, in our opinion, discernible on the whole; on the contrary, a 
considerable degree of systemlessness seems to have been characteristic of the 
English administration. Certain inconveniences, as already noted above, are difficult 
to separate from the concept of a prisoner-of-war camp. Also, some excesses that 
are to be severely condemned can probably only be traced back to subordinate 
organs, for which, however, the government is partly responsible, insofar as it has 
not duly investigated the complaints raised and punished the culprits. That some of 
those concerned were in a somewhat irritable mood, and may have formed their 
judgment more under the impression of sight than from insight into the real intentions 
of the Government, is as understandable in the case of the Germans in India as of 
the English in German East Africa. Not every one possesses the philosophical calm 
with which, for example, Professor Dr. Giirich has described his stay in a, prison 
camp of British South Africa. The mental sufferings of the missionaries were also 
particularly great. If one takes all this into consideration, then one becomes in the 
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must judge cautiously, even if in detail some things remain to be remembered." 

D. Opke criticizes this treatment from the missionary point of view: "A 
missionary should certainly be willing to suffer before others. But by virtue of his 
office he also has a special claim not to be degraded in the eyes of the people he 
wants to serve. If this claim is not fulfilled, not only his person but also the reputation 
of his office suffers damage. What did the natives think when the missionaries were 
led away under loaded rifle and bayonet fixed? The authorities must have known 
that on the whole their action in a country like India meant damage to the missionary 
reputation. If something similar had happened in German East Africa, as is reported 
from the English side, this should not cloud the view of either us Germans or the 
English that in the interest of the position of the white race, let alone in the interest 
of missionary prestige, such appearances are highly questionable. An approach to 
differentiation in the treatment of internees according to their other status in life and 
their leadership is present in India in so far as for the military prisoners in 
Ahmednagar, besides the hard A-camp, there was a milder one, at first the B-camp, 
later the Parole-camp. One could rightly expect that from there a way would have 
emerged to spare the missionary reputation as much as possible, and that this way 
would have been used by the authorities with determination. Strikingly and painfully, 
according to consistent reports, just the opposite has been the case. The notorious 
tin (‘punishment’) barracks were the abode assigned to a large number of 
missionaries, ‘to mortify the flesh’, as one adjutant gloated. For transfer from A 
Camp to the milder camp, missionaries were not considered, according to the order 
of the day. The government justified this strange provision by saying that the 
missionaries, because they knew the local language and were of considerable 
influence, were too dangerous people to be able to enjoy the benefits of the Parole 
Camp. On the other hand, it should be pointed out that other people who also knew 
the local language were treated differently. Furthermore, one has repeatedly had the 
impression that missionaries were chosen with special preference by the non- 
commissioned officers to pitch the tents. They had to carry all kinds of burdens in 
the Indian sun, whereby they lost their lunch and some sank to the ground from 
exhaustion. Another point concerns the maintenance of the internees. This has been 
paid for several times out of the missionary coffers.11) Even for private individuals 
it would be 


11) Not everywhere. Missionary Schnabel of the Brethren Church, for example, was 
reimbursed for all his expenses. But in Pindi, Missionary Reichel had to pay a native for housing 
and low-value meals for three 
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It would be harsh on them if, deprived of their usual occupation and livelihood, they 
were to live in the prison camp at their own expense. A certain minimum of necessary 
food should be granted to each internee at the expense of the government. But if one 
considers how many millions of German money have flowed through the missionary 
coffers to India in the course of the decades, given out of free love for the good of 
the population of the country, in whose uplift the English Government is also 
interested, it should have been a matter of honour for this Government not to burden 
the missions with pecuniary burdens on top of all the other damage. Even more 
serious is the question whether it should not have been made possible for the 
missionaries to remain in better written contact with their mission fields. One need 
not be a great missionary connoisseur to realize how much would have been gained 
for the native churches and their leaders if the missionary could still have exercised 
some superintendence from the concentration camp. Since all letters had to pass 
through the censor, this would not have posed a danger. And an overloading of the 
censor could easily have been prevented by certain restrictions. Nevertheless, the 
Government declared itself obliged to refuse the request of the English missionaries 
Anderson and Carter for the lessening of the regulations at least for all military 
prisoners, and justified this refusal on the ground that it would be difficult to lay down 
special rules for one class of persons in a military camp which should not apply to 
others. This reasoning is not at all easy to dismiss out of hand. It is indeed difficult to 
make exceptions in individual cases. But should it be impossible to make special 
arrangements for missionaries? Here and there this has happened in India. For a 
time the Breklum Mission was run in writing from Waltair, where a separate 
concentration camp was set up for the Breklum missionaries and their families who 
were not liable to military service. The civilian prisoners among the German Jesuit 
missionaries were allowed to move into the Khandala Rest Home, which was situated 
on the mountains and belonged to the Mission, and to which the European 
Department of St. Mary's Grammar School was also transferred for their benefit. . 
. . lf our confidence in international arrangements were not thoroughly shaken, it 
might be suggested that the protection to be afforded to the missionaries should 
again be made the subject of a treaty. 


persons had to pay 9 rupees a day! The Basel missionaries also had to provide for their own 
food at first. Later the government paid a bounty for them too, but it took it from the confiscated 
industrial workshops of the mission. Obviously, the often-observed shstemlessness prevailed in 
this respect as well. The English missionaries in the camp at Tabora received 7 rupees each per 
day. (Allg. Miss.-Zeitschr. 1918, p. 46.) 
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would be made, and that in so doing the provisions for war would be considerably 
more extended than they were in the Congo Act." 

As far as the behavior of the other Indian missionaries towards the Germans 
is concerned, we read further: "The first word of grateful recognition goes to those 
Indian missionary circles which, even if their political judgment is on the side of 
England, have not broken the bond of fellowship with the German missionaries, but 
have proven themselves to be faithful friends and helpers in word and deed. Their 
number, it is true, is small in comparison with the whole of Indian missionary life, but 
they are found in the most varied societies and organizations. Next to Bishop 
Westcott of the S. P. G., who took up the GoBner mission in a truly chivalrous 
manner, stand the London missionaries Lucas and Harman, stands Gulliford, the 
Methodist of Maisur. To the deputation to the Viceroy, of which Missionaries 
Anderson and Carter were the soul, is added the Committee for the Representation 
of the Missions at Madras, which appointed a special committee to assist the 
German missionaries, is added the National Missionary Council of India, formed 
at the suggestion of D. Mott. American helpfulness found in D. Aberly a worthy 
representative. Nor was the generally hostile attitude of the Danish missionaries 
without exceptions. Much more could be added to these hints. 12) Our thanks are 
also due to the neutral missions, which have sacrificially supported the continuation 
of the German work, the Swedish Church Mission, the Danish Lutheran Mission, 
and the American missions of the General Synod, the Ohio Synod, and the General 
Council. Their emissaries have willingly taken on the leadership of the Gentile 
Christian congregations, which were otherwise in German care, in addition to their 
previous duties, although this has burdened them with work almost beyond their 
strength, and the mission leaders have not only themselves agreed to the increase 
in their workload as well, but have also mobilized their home mission circles to 
support the work in pecuniary terms where it was needed. The previous caretakers 
of the congregations have thus had their departure from the work made exceedingly 
easier." 


12) In German East Africa German missionary circles also rendered certain services to 
the English workers. The missionaries of the Church Mission said of the Berlin missionary 
Nauhaus: "He has been our friend through all this sad time as much as he could and could." 
(Times, December 6, 1916.) Superintendent Klamroth of the same mission took under his care 
in June the wards of the Church Missionary Society orphaned by the internment of the 
missionaries. (Ev. Miss.-Mag. 1916, p. 39.) 
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Opke concludes the whole section on the internment of the missionaries, as 
follows: "Finally a word about the German missionaries themselves. They have had 
to endure a time of severe physical and spiritual hardship. One can read how 
missionary Reichel travelled with his wife and child from Kalatse (not far from Leh 
on the Indus) over the Himalayas to Srinagar in Kashmir in the autumn on the orders 
of the government. The journey was the most terrifying she had ever made. Over 
high passes it went, almost daily snow, often one did not see the other for hours; 
several times the porters went on strike, but they had to be held. On the dangerous 
Sodji Pass avalanches fell shortly before and soon after. Only God's protection 
preserved the travelers. How easily they could have been hurled down with the 
masses of snow that hung directly over the Sind raft! Once a man was seen buried 
in the snow. . . . Only with God's help did one escape the masses of stones that 
often came tumbling down, which several times rumbled to day near the wagon. At 
night one had to make do with a wet bed. Only God's word and verses from the hymn 
book gave the necessary strength to endure this adversity.' Think of the train 
journeys, some of them lasting days, in tropical heat, of the stay in the corrugated 
iron barracks in Ahmednagar, of the separation from wife and child with very limited 
written communication. Think what it meant to be slandered day after day and 
treated as a criminal without being able to defend oneself with a single word. Put 
yourself in the soul of aman who had found his life's work in India, had rooted himself 
there, had made a thousand threads and connections, and knew no more urgent 
desire than to do the wealth of work he still saw before him, but who now, instead, 
in the prison camp, saw his precious time passing uselessly, his strength wasting 
away under unfavourable conditions. Or try to understand the young men who had 
come to the foreign country with joyful hope and fresh impulse to work, and were 
now thrown off course before they were quite ready for work. Imagine the fate of 
mothers and children driven from their homes and left to fend for themselves in a 
hard, foreign environment. Remember how all the physical and mental hardships 
were borne with a high degree of steadfast patience, and one will realize that here 
something of the missionary heroism of past times has become new." 

Concerning the deportation of the missionaries we read: "The heaviest blow 
was still to come for the German mission in India. On August 13, 1915, more than a 
year after the outbreak of the World War, the news reached India that the 
government had decided not only to carry out the internment of all enemy foreigners 
of military age in the strictest way, but also to deport all German missionaries. 
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and Austrian women, children and men of non-military age to be sent home. For the 
mission this decree resulted in a retrograde movement which is unique in the whole 
recent history of missions. The Indian press had achieved what it had long 
demanded. To the German and even to many English missionaries, however, the 
blow was nevertheless unexpected. They did not want to believe it and could hardly 
believe that the German missionary work would come to such an abrupt end. The 
judgment about the last momentous measure of the English government against the 
German missionaries has been subject to certain fluctuations in Germany. The first 
impression was quite general: what a sacrilegious destruction of missionary work! 
Soon, however, a milder view set in. At one time it was made seriously clear that 
England had in any case not wanted to strike at the cause of the Gospel, but had 
acted purely out of national motives. Secondly, it became known at this time that 
certain negotiations had taken place between the German and English governments, 
which seemed to give the sending home of the Germans from India who were not 
liable to military service the character of an extradition, that is, a relatively benevolent 
measure. A letter from the German Reichskolonialamt dated December 11, 1915, 
provides more detailed information about the negotiations mentioned above. 
According to the agreement concluded with the British Government through the 
mediation of the United States of America, the following were to be mutually 
released: 1. women and girls, doctors and clergymen (including missionaries, in so 
far as they are ordained clergymen), irrespective of age; 2. male persons under 17 
years of age and over 55 years of age, irrespective of their possible fitness for military 
service; 3. male civilians between 17 and 55 years of age who are unfit for service; 
4. military persons who, as a result of serious illness or injuries sustained, are to be 
considered unfit for any further military service. The understanding concerning the 
above persons applied to the colonies and protectorates of both sides. On 
September 1, 1915, the British Government announced that arrangements had been 
made to provide enemy subjects with the necessary safe-conduct papers for their 
return home. The German Reichskolonialamt thereupon requested the 
German interested parties to submit lists of those persons of whom it was known 
that the conditions for release existed in their case and that they in fact also desired 
to be transported back home in order to be able, if necessary, to enforce the sending 
home of the persons concerned. By September 1, the negotiations had been 
concluded and the first steps had been taken on the part of the English to carry out 
the agreement. Immediately before that, on August 13, the declaration of Simla 
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appeared in the press. The coincidence of the two events is hardly coincidental. One 
will rightly suspect a causal connection between the two. At the same time, however, 
one has the definite impression that the opportunity for deportation was used with 
pleasure, indeed that this deportation would have come about in the foreseeable 
future even without the preceding negotiations. Only the fact that missionaries subject 
to military service were also affected by the measure could be a subsequent real 
consequence of the agreement. This is suggested by the fact that ‘only women, 
children and men of non-military age were mentioned in the Simla Declaration, while 
the order to leave was served on the military missionaries some time later than on 
the others, when they had already settled down to a longer imprisonment in 
Ahmednagar’. However one may judge of this, at any rate, what was considered an 
extradition to Germany, the Government made out to the Indian public to be an 
expulsion. Simla's statement stresses the 'necessity of drastic action’. The order of 
November 3, 1915, initiating the first 'Golconda' voyage, begins with the words: 'In 
pursuance of sub-section (3) of the Aliens Act, 1864 (Ill, 1864), the Governor-General 
has directed officially that the aliens named in the appended list shall remove 
themselves from British India by embarking on the steamer "Golconda" from the port 
of Madras on or about November 15 for Holland to reach the port of Madras. 
November for Holland round the Cape of Good Hope.’ A memorandum of February 
18, 1916, openly terms the home shipment, otherwise gently called repatriation, 
deportation. The intention of the German government was to provide the members 
of the warring parties who were not fit to bear arms and were still living in enemy 
countries with the possibility of an unhindered return. By issuing the necessary safe- 
conduct papers and procuring suitable transportation, they were to be enabled to 
return. Enabled, not forced! Their request to return home was a self-evident 
prerequisite. The ‘Golconda’ travellers, however, especially the missionaries, were 
not asked whether they wished to be sent home. As far as we know, this only 
happened in one isolated case, and in this case the missionaries were sent home 
despite a negative answer. The Leipzig missionaries D. Pamperrien and Beisenherz 
and the factor Mannig, on the other hand, were allowed to remain in India at their 
request because of their age and weak health. Under these circumstances it is 
perhaps idle to ask how the German missionaries would have felt about a voluntary 
departure from India. After they had been completely muzzled in India, some of them 
regarded the order to leave as a release from the sting- 
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wire fences greeted not without joy. But the general mood was different. The 
missionary families of Basel were in an indescribably serious mood when they left 
Bellary. One missionary woman wrote that she was taking leave of the barracks with 
a heavy heart because it meant parting with her work, perhaps forever. Senior 
Hofmann of the Leipzig Kamba Mission, who had been taken from Africa to India 
and interned there, immediately gave the telegraphic answer to the College's inquiry 
as to whether it should seek to have him sent home: ‘Only if it is in the interest of the 
Mission.’ Such was the judgment of those closest to him. The government alone did 
not ask them. It was precisely those who were the most innocent of all, several 
hundred men, women and children, who had found their second home under the 
southern sun and who, partly separated from their fatherland for years, had no 
influence whatsoever on the actions of the German government, who were made to 
pay. From sweltering India they had been brought to winter-cold Eutopa, across the 
danger-threatening mine-infested ocean." 

about the heavy blow dealt to the mission in India by the expulsion of the 
missionaries, Opke spreads factually, as follows: The cause of the Gospel England 
did not wish to strike with her. So it has been said above. But it did hit her, as hard 
as it could. It is not without interest to ascertain how great was the number of those 
expelled, and how strongly represented among them were the missionaries. Here 
one may confine oneself to the consideration of the participants in the two 
"Golconda" trips. It is true that in individual cases other Germans were transported 
back to their homeland. However, these are negligible exceptions which may be left 
out of consideration. For the two "Golconda" trips, however, the calculation is as 
follows: The first "Golconda" journey was attended by: 477 persons with passports, 
in addition to some infants, altogether about 500 persons, among them 281 German 
Protestants, 15 English and 40 Catholic mission members. Of these, 117 (30 men, 
30 women, 8 sisters, 49 children) went to the GoBnersche Mission, 12 to the 
Breklumer, 24 to the Hermannsburger, 39 to the Leipziger, 78 to the Baseler, 7 to 
the Herrnhuter and 4 to the mission of our synod. On the second voyage of the 
"Golconda" the number of Indian voyagers was 403, including 295 mission 
members, of whom 15 belonged to the GoBnersche, 57 to the Breklumer, 7 to the 
Hermannsburger, 37 to the Leipziger, 51 to the Baseler, and 8 to the Missourian 
mission. The above figures are remarkable in some respects. They remind us, first, 
how infinitesimal was the number of Germans in India. In a country more than seven 
times the size of the German Empire among a population of some 315 million few 
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more than 1000 Germans! 13) Finally the numbers show how devastating the blow 
was for the German mission. And it was not hit incidentally, but in the first place. What 
remains after deduction of the mission members is downright ridiculously little. We 
ask: Did the government realize that its measure essentially amounted to an 
expulsion of the German missionaries? There is, unfortunately, no doubt about it. 
Under the pressure of public opinion it has ruthlessly placed the alleged national 
demands, in reality only the demands of chauvinistic hatred, before all other, higher 
considerations. Yes, even more, it must now be stated that the action has in the last 
analysis turned not only against the individual missionary as a hostile foreigner, but 
against the whole organism of the German mission. In the Madras Mail of July 5, 
1915, it was stated that the majority of the English missionaries were wholeheartedly 
of the opinion that for Germans of every rank, creed and profession India must in 
future be a closed country! The Madras Chamber of Commerce, in its appeal to the 
Government, claimed that the missionaries were particularly dangerous. It was a 
question of the planned elimination of all German influence, including the German 
mission. It was under the influence of such currents in public opinion that the 
Government expelled the German missionaries from India. The "Golconda" 
expeditions are thus to be placed in the larger context of the overall action against 
Germanism in general. The English policy hereafter is clear. One wants "no more 
German influence." The German mission is a factor of German influence. So it is to 
be destroyed with it. Its property is subject to the administration of the government, if 
necessary to confiscation. If, however, it should prove possible to cleanse the vessel 
of the organization thoroughly of its German content without breaking it, it may at least 
be preserved, since it is not altogether worthless, even from the standpoint of the 
government, and filled with new, that is, English or at most American content. But in 
the first place the German influence must be completely eliminated. 

"This will become still clearer," Opke continues, "if we consider two more points 
which belong in the same context, the school policy of the Indian government during 
the war and the treatment of missionaries of non-hostile nationality. In the Simla 
Declaration there is a short passage headed ‘Aid to Foreign Missions’. In this 


13) In addition to the expellees, there are those interned in Ahmednagar. In total, there 
may have been about 1200 Germans living in India. Despite repeated efforts, the exact number 
could not be determined. 
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In this passage it is first recalled that before the war German and Austrian missions 
received many grants for their educational and philanthropic undertakings from 
public funds. It is then reported that on June 15 an order was given that all such 
support should cease. This order went into effect on September 30. Another, still 
more severe blow came at the beginning of 1916. On January 21, the governmental 
recognition of the German mission schools was withdrawn with effect from March 
31. Those who know then the value which the Indian attaches to a State certified 
record of ,education* understand that the carrying out of this measure would have 
meant pretty much the annihilation of the flourishing German mission school 
profession in India. This procedure seems to be entirely at variance with the fact that 
after the war began the Government not only continued to pay the School Grant in 
the usual way at first, but even granted special war grants, and also later reverted to 
a similar practice. A hint of the solution of the apparent contradiction lies in the 
repeated attempts of the Government to take over mission schools altogether. In 
places this has given the impression that the government was indulgently offering its 
services mostly to the most flourishing mission schools. Later, through the 
intercession of the Missionary* Educational Council, it allowed itself to be 
readmitted to the mission schools after they had been placed under a British, or 
international, commission. Objectively, one may perhaps be glad of this solution. But 
as to the thoughts which guided the Indian Government, no illusions may be 
entertained. It is bent on the complete elimination of the German element in the 
mission on the soil of the British colonies. If this purpose can be achieved only by 
destroying the German missionary establishments, this course must be pursued. But 
if it is possible to preserve the institutions after eliminating the German element and 
to bring them under British influence, so much the better. At least equally significant 
is the conduct of the Government towards the missionaries of non-hostile nationality. 
The Basel Mission, and to some extent the Leipzig Mission, and the Brethren 
Society, had on their Indian mission fields individual missionaries of neutral 
nationality or of nationality friendly to England, who formed for the continuance of 
the work an exceedingly valuable base of workers, which it was hoped might be 
strengthened by subsequent despatches. In addition, as is well known, various 
German societies have handed over their work to neutral societies for continuation, 
the Leipzig Mission to the Swedish Church Mission, the Hermannsburg Mission to 
the Mission of the American Ohio Synod, the Breklum Mission to the Mission of the 
American General Council. The government has approved these aid measures, but 
has only permitted their execution under conspicuous restrictions. 
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left. Although the Basel Mission had at first been recognized as neutral, including its 
industrial facilities, it was later forced to completely sever the connection between the 
home leadership, which was nevertheless on neutral ground, and the Indian mission 
field in order to avoid suspicion of German influence. In the Leipzig mission the two 
missionaries Brutzer and Hoffmann, although Russian subjects, had to resign from 
the church council before the transfer to the Swedish church mission was approved. 
Later, even those Swedish missionaries who had already had contact with the 
German work were forbidden to work in the Leipzig area. Superintendent Bexell had 
to leave the large mission house in Madras, where he had moved as head of the 
entire work. Even kinship with Germans was sufficient for a missionary of neutral or 
friendly nationality to make him objectionable to the government. Even the 
Hermannsburg missionary Scriba, although a British citizen, had to leave the actual 
Hermannsburg mission area. One can see that the government really took great care 
to thoroughly remove any shred of older tradition that might have remained. The 
heaviest blow to the mission, however, was the ban on landing non-English mission 
workers, which was issued around the middle of 1916. The purpose of this order was 
stated by the Government in a brief statement which appeared in the press under the 
significant headline 'Beware of Enemy Agents'.14) It was not its intention to discredit 
or damage in any way the important and self-sacrificing work of the American and 
other neutral missionary societies. But experience had taught them that some 
precautions were necessary to provide security that persons intending to do 
missionary work in India should not be in active. But experience has taught that some 
precautions are necessary to give assurance that persons intending to go on mission 
in India are not in active sympathy with the enemies of the British Empire, or lacking 
in good feeling towards the Government of that country. This reasoning leaves no 
doubt as to whom the head of the new injunction was directed, not against the neutral 
missions in general, but against those of them which were carrying on the former 
German missions in a makeshift manner. The suspicion of anti-English propaganda 
is extended to them also. But the English Government has fully revealed its principles 
in its further conduct towards the Basel Mission. The continued existence of the work 
in India and on the Gold Coast was made dependent on the transfer of its leadership 
to a Swiss-born association, which was not neutral in its political views, but rather 
decidedly anti-German, and on the establishment of a British mission in accordance 
with its statutes. 


14) August 17, 1916. 
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would be accepted as an employee. The second condition was apparently imposed 
to allow for continued political control of the work. Namely, this control was to be 
explicitly extended to the leading home authority, provided that one or two Scottish 
curate pastors resident in Switzerland were to join the same. Also, the prospective 
missionaries were no longer to receive their training in Basel, but in Geneva, where 
a small branch of the Basel Mission House had already existed from 1913 to 1915. 
Finally, all missionaries leaving in the future, as well as those already on the mission 
fields, were to apply for a special government permit. As early as the summer of 
1916, the British Consul in Basel had taken a number of Swiss missionary workers 
who were about to leave for the Gold Coast one by one and questioned them about 
their political views, refusing to accept the answer that they were Swiss and therefore 
neutral. The Basel Committee tried to the utmost to accommodate the British 
Government as far as possible in the interest of preserving the work. Even the co- 
operation of a Scot or two on the Gold Coast was conceded. A right of further political 
paternalism, however, could not be granted, if only for the sake of the 
supranationality of the mission, as even the newly formed Swiss Mission Committee 
rejected the political commitment to the cause of the Allies, although in a binding 
form. The Government thereupon broke off the negotiations and announced the 
dissolution of the Mission and the liquidation of the purely Swiss 
Misfionhandlungsgesellschaft, which had already been completely separated from 
the Mission. The reason given for this measure in the letter of January 28, 1918, is 
classic in its nature and deserves to be recorded forever: Meide, the Mission and the 
Action Society, are by their object and purpose (to all intents and purposes) 
German organisations, and it is the adopted principle of His Majesty's Government 
to eliminate organisations of this kind for the duration of the war and for an indefinite 
period after the war, whether or not the individual is guilty of anti-British acts or 
endeavours. In accordance with this principle, the Government of India has already 
taken the necessary steps with regard to the Basel Mission and the Action Society 
in India.’ " 

"After all this," Opke concludes this section, "there is no longer any doubt that 
we are dealing with the large-scale attempt at a planned elimination of the German 
mission in the British colonies 15) 


15) However, the attempt has not yet been fully carried out. In South Africa, for example, 
the German mission is only partially disturbed. But from British East Africa, Egypt, North Borneo, 
Hong Kong the German mission is completely driven out. 
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..to do with... The repatriation of the "Golconda" travellers belongs in this context. 
And only in this framework can it be properly understood. It is then that the severity 
of the blow which has affected the German mission in India can be appreciated. - 
The threads of a history of more than two hundred years have been cut. At 
Trankebar, on the shores of the Indian Ocean, a plain memorial stone beside the old 
Dansborg commemorates the birth of the German missionary work in India, indeed 
the birth of the German and Indian mission in general. For what happened for the 
mission in Germany before 1706 bears an entirely sporadic character. And in India, 
likewise, there has been at least evangelical mission only since the year mentioned. 
Men like Ziegenbalg and Schwartz, the ‘king priest' of Tandschaur, have their names 
forever engraved on the tablets of German and Indian mission history. Their memory 
will be cherished, even if the churches they built once fell into decay. Among the 
emissaries of the Leipzig Mission, which succeeded the Danish-Hall Mission, stand 
out such characters as Cordes and M. Schwarz. The Basel Mission provided the 
daring fighter Hebich and the learned linguist Dr. Gundert. In addition to the 
promotion of the actual missionary work, it developed an extremely rich measure of 
social care for the Christians who had been won over. The work of the Hermannsburg 
Mission among the Telugu seems simple. But whoever knows with what strength the 
first messenger, Mylius, longed to return to India, his ‘first love’, with what sense of 
duty the aging Louis Harms bowed under the new burden, with what tenacious 
patience the hard work has been done by the missionaries and carried on by the 
missionary community ever since, the history of this small mission becomes 
venerable. And is not something similar true of the still smaller work of the Brethren 
Church in the Himalayas? For more than half a century it has stood working and 
waiting at outposts on the frontier of closed Tibet. Far more dramatic has been the 
history of the last two missions to be mentioned in India. The development of 
GoBner's mission is often reminiscent of the disciples on the great fishing expedition, 
who were hardly able to pull up their densely filled nets, even though they were not 
spared other experiences. And the Breklum Mission succeeded, by God's grace, in 
winning in one human age the stately multitude of 14,000 Christians in a rapid rush 
for JEsu's kingship. What a rich history! Now a rough hand has torn off the lift of the 
fabric before the time." 

"The scenes that took place at the departure of the German missionaries 
showed sufficiently how tightly the bond of fellowship was tied. Everywhere there 
was no end to the handshaking and farewells. On the last day in Kalikut, two Christian 
girls approached Missionary Jaus and asked for a ‘farewell’. 
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blessing’. That was all they could get out. Their words of thanks were choked with 
tears. The next morning came a letter from the shyest of them, Natni, that is, Gem, 
with many comforts of Scripture, the selection of which testifies to an understanding 
one would wish every European Christian woman. Interspersed are heartfelt parting 
words: When | think of Christmas and your last sermon, my heart wants to break.... 
But the Lord comforts. . . . Your departure will be a great loss both to the church and 
to the work among the Gentiles. But thanks be to God, he will not forsake his people. 
He is near!' Men felt the same way. One native pastor wrote to a missionary: 
‘Yesterday evening | returned home from the district and learned through the 
catechist the terrible news that all our missionaries over military age and all the 
families of our missionaries are to be sent back to Germany within a short time. This 
is truly heart-stirring news. | could not sleep all last night. You, our benefactors and 
spiritual leaders, have left your homeland "for our sake" and must now endure all this 
grief, privation and degradation. .. . May the Almighty Saviour, the Lord of winds and 
waves, put the devil's impetuosity to rest in his time, and give into your hearts that 
heavenly peace which the world knows not. May the LORD, who is our faithful 
Shepherd, take you under his protection and comfort and refresh you all! His will be 
done! Amen.' Strong men wept like children at parting. Old widows pointed plaintively 
to their garments to testify their gratitude for the benefits the Mission had done them. 
Even in many an old hard pariah's face one saw traces of tears. When Sister Martha 
Drewes from Hermannsburg was preparing the pupils of the girls' school in Gudur for 
the parting, the children said: 'Amah, you must not go away, no; only say that it may 
be well for you to stay here; | have to cry so much in the evening when | think that 
one day we must be here without our mother.’ In the Himalayas the Christians prayed 
that the Rotang Pass would soon be closed by masses of snow, so that no one could 
get out, not even their beloved missionary family. But it had to be divorced. In the last 
few days, the mission house in Kyelang was bustling with life. Many asked for 
medicine, for the present as well as for the future! Others looked for a souvenir; still 
others brought a gift, perhaps to receive a more valuable gift in return.’ At last all the 
work is done, the last address made, the last communion, the last love feast 
celebrated. Accompanied by Christians and pagans, great and small, high and low, 
one goes out. Again and again a warm handshake! Then the travelers go forth alone, 
silent and thoughtful. After barely an hour 
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they turn around a rock face. There again a small gathering of people! It is the wife 
of an evangelist with her eleven children. They too bid farewell with many tears. 
"Come back soon!" they shout after the travellers. God willing, with pleasure!’ they 
shout back. Everywhere in the south as well as in the north of India the same picture. 
Even if one is inclined to put a good part of it to the account of the lively feeling of 
the Orientals, there is still enough of the heart-stirring left. One must try to see these 
individual pictures together with the historical background, and one must further 
consider how much the missionaries, who possessed the love and confidence of the 
natives to such an extent, could still have accomplished. Only then does one gain a 
correct judgment of the gravity of the catastrophe. How much flourishing life has 
been destroyed! In the inaccessible mountain villages of Kashmir the natives had 
just regained their confidence - then came the separation. The Basel Mission 
planned to build a preaching and reading hall in Kalikut, to establish a Magdalen 
Asylum, to take over a pagan primary school, to extend the college school. The 
women's hospital, for which the government granted 13,000 marks at the time of the 
declaration of war, was almost completed. The situation was similar in other 
missions. Everywhere there was happy guesswork and action. Then the war mowed 
away most of it. It shook the German mission in India to its foundations and called 
its existence into question. One does not shrug one's shoulders and say that these 
are the painful consequences of the war which one has to bear. No, it was only 
through the expulsion that the consequences became so severe. As long as the 
missionaries were only interned, the state of war could be regarded as a bitter but 
brief episode in the history of Indian missions. By expelling them, the Indian 
Government, to put it pointedly, as far as it was in its power, stamped the whole 
history of the German mission in India as an episode. As long as the missionaries 
were still in the country, the tree of the German mission was only defoliated. By the 
expulsion it has been uprooted for the time being." 

Opke finally describes the two "Golconda" voyages as follows: "The departure 
of the 'Golconda' was initially set for September 20, but then postponed for a full two 
months. It was embarrassing enough for the missionary families, especially as far 
as they were not yet interned, to have to sit on their packed suitcases, so to speak, 
the whole time in only poorly furnished living quarters. They were reminded of all 
sorts of little things, such as taking soap with them. On the other hand, they were 
left in uncertainty until the very end as to whether they would really be leaving with 
the 'Golconda' or not. Some were telegraphed at the last hour. The ship was very 
overcrowded and unclean, the food was sufficient, but poorly prepared and dirty. 
The safety precautions were not 
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with the dangers of the voyage in the right proportion. The nightly farewell from the 
‘Golconda’ in the London harbor will remain in the fatal memory of all participants, 
and the temporary retention of individual or, on the second trip, even all men in 
Alexandra Palace was a piece of arbitrariness difficult to understand. However, the 
gratitude for the divine protection, which the travellers of both journeys experienced 
so visibly, prevails. The reports of the eye-witnesses also contain many a friendly 
trait beyond this, e.g. the Christmas party near St. Helena, about which the first 
officer of the ship did so much credit. Particularly pleasing is also the circumstance 
that the second voyage differed from the first in some respects advantageously. 
Perhaps the captain had taken the complaints voiced on the occasion of the first 
voyage to heart after all. It will also be readily conceded to the Indian authorities that 
they prepared the second voyage in particular with care and good will. The report of 
the officer in charge, 16) which probably did not reach Germany without the help of 
the English government, gives a good picture of this. A participant in the second 
‘Golconda’ voyage has acknowledged this picture to be correct in all essential 
features." 

If one can hardly avoid the impression that the English government, with the 
consent of the English missionary societies, is determined to exterminate all 
Germans in India, even if the Church of Christ should suffer serious damage in the 
process, Opke's book, which also contains the majority of the following statements, 
speaks against it 


16) Cf. "Report on the Repatriation of the Hostile Aliens by the S. S. Golconda. 


Letter from the Repatriation Officer, Bombay, dated the 13th April, 1916." Some details 
may find place here. The strangers were to be spared the long privation of their luggage. The 
bringing of servants failed only for want of space. The police examination of the ladies was to be 
accomplished by one. Stalls had been put out near the vessel lying in the harbour, that the 
travellers might have an opportunity of purchasing articles of clothing and refreshments before 
they embarked. The Secretary of State's Orders had expressly commanded that all 


unnecessary discomfort be avoided. At the end of the report, from the first letters written on 
board, which passed the censorship, are printed supposedly all judgments about treatment, 
accommodation and food. These are predominantly favourable, although some of them 
obviously come from people who are not exactly pampered. The "Golconda" is called an 
"enormous" or "very fine ship". Again and again it is said that everything is better than one 
expects. At Puna the breakfast table for the travellers was decorated with flowers. Complaints 
are loud about confusion, narrow cabins, a lot of noise, smells from the kitchen, and the 
separation of men and women already during the train journey. 
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of the German missionaries seems to represent the noble and truly Christian 
sentiment that bitterness against England must not and should not in any way hinder 
the German Christians from building the kingdom of grace of our highly praised King 
Christ, wherever that may be. This sentiment is probably also the reason for D. 
Opke's extremely reserved language with regard to the British destruction of the 
German mission and treatment of the German missionaries in India. Opke thinks the 
day is not sern, since the English Christians would be thoroughly ashamed of the 
treatment of the German missionaries in India. But this is hardly to be thought of so 
long as the British missions, as has been the case in many cases for years, as good 
as identify the British world empire with the kingdom of Christ. 

The great, unspeakable misfortune which the world war has brought, as over 
all of Germany, so also over its missions, is, what also Opke does not fail to 
recognize, a just judgment of God. In his pamphlet "Die staatlichen Umwalzungen 
der Gegenwart im Lichte des Wortes Gottes" (The State Upheavals of the Present 
in the Light of the Word of God), Father H. Eikmeier von Steeden writes: "Who then 
has our country deserved the wrath of God to such an extent? Ah, who could deny 
it? "To whomsoever much is given, with him shall much be sought,’ Luk. 12, 48. Our 
country is indeed given much by God. It has received the pure doctrine of the gospel 
through the blessed work of the Reformation. What a great grace that was, which it 
has had before many other countries! Who how little thankful our people have shown 
themselves for this grace! How shamefully it despises the old gospel in our very day, 
when it has opened the door to modern unbelief in the church! Contempt of his word 
is asin which God can least of all suffer, and which most especially excites his wrath. 
Thus we must recognize it as a just judgment of God that just in the time of the four 
hundred year jubilee celebration of the Reformation the terrible collapse of our 
people was in the offing. God has also given much to our country in earthly terms. 
He has raised our people to a high level of culture and education. Our scholars have 
come a long way, for example, in the study of the secrets of nature; they have 
accomplished great things even during the war through all kinds of inventions. Who 
among our people has not often placed his culture and science in the service of God? 
Our men of science have not stopped at the infallible word of God, but have sat in 
judgment on the precious book of the Bible and wanted to master it; so we must 
regard it as a judgment of God that all science has now, as it were, come to nothing 
with us and does not know how to help our people in their desperate situation. God 
has given our country long years of peace and has made it rich and powerful. But 
our people have not shown gratitude for this boon; they have forgotten and rejected 
the Giver of all good gifts; they have sought the gold and the gold and the gold and 
the gold and the gold and the gold and the gold and the gold and the gold. 
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If we have danced to the calf of Mammon and abused our wealth for the pleasure of 
the eyes, the lust of the flesh, and the arrogance of our nature, it is a just judgment 
of God that our enemies are now robbing our gold and making the land poor. God 
gave us great successes in the war at the beginning; mighty things were 
accomplished and won. But our people have not given God the glory for it. ‘Our army 
power,’ 'Our good organization,’ ‘Our Hindenburg,’ these were the idols in which 
people trusted. So God has now shown that he will give his glory to no other, in that 
in spite of all the great. by letting our country collapse from within. And not only for 
our people in general, but especially for our nobles and princes, the present collapse 
and overthrow is a just judgment of God. We do not want to judge the individual 
persons of the deposed princes. Nevertheless, we must regard it as an act of divine 
justice that our kings and princes have been deposed from office by the hands of the 
unrighteous. Have not our princes, instead of serving the church of God, often done 
it grievous harm? Have they not often helped to give credit to liberal theology? Was 
not the famous Christ-denier Harnack a respected man in Berlin? Did they not favor 
the Reformed Church, and later the Union, in every way, and thereby do the greatest 
harm to the Lutheran Church? Did not our princes often flirt with the great Antichrist 
in Rome and promote his empire? Should not our princes have done better to 
combat the arrogance and conceit of rank which showed itself in many officers and 
embittered their subordinates? Should they not have intervened with greater 
seriousness against the appalling immorality in the army, especially in war? There 
is no doubt that the sudden fall of all our princes is a judgment of God upon them, 
just as we must generally regard the terrible misfortune that has befallen our country 
as a just divine punishment for the sins of our people. When in the beginning of the 
year 1871 the new Empire was to be established and many expected a new time of 
prosperity and glory for Germany, the blessed Pastor Brunn in Steeden wrote in his 
paper (‘Ev.-luth. Mission und Kirche’ 1871, p. 5 f.): May it be that the near future will 
still bring a time of a certain political upswing for Germany; the only and best thing 
that | hope and expect from it for my part is merely that God will grant us a few more 
years of civil peace through the political unification and power of Germany, as well 
as through the protection of his new Kaiser and his tremendous war strength. This 
will then perhaps be for our Germany the last time of God's grace and visitation of 
grace, before the last terrible judgments of God come, in which everything will 
collapse. The present political reorganization of Germany, however, will certainly not 
give us any improvement and no endurance of the 
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It is not possible to bring about the inner spiritual ruin of our times and therefore also 
no inner spiritual renewal of the German people and the Church. There is no 
appearance of that at all.' As Pastor Brunn had foreseen with prophetic spirit, so it 
has happened. Our people have despised God's visitation of grace, which we have 
experienced in the past years of peace and earthly glory; an inner renewal has not 
taken place, but unbelief and apostasy have only increased; so God's judgment has 
not been absent. O that our land would know the hand of the Lord that smote it! O 
that it would humble itself before God in true repentance! And do not we Christians 
also share in the sin of our people, especially in the great chief sin, the contempt of 
the Word of God? God has given us much in particular, namely, the pure teaching of 
his gospel. How little he finds among us! How indifferent we often are to it! How much 
is often lacking in Christian life and walk! Let us therefore be afraid of the wrath of 
God against sin, which in the present time is so very evident to us, and let us humble 
ourselves under his mighty hand, that he may exalt us in his time. 'God, be merciful 
to us according to your goodness, and blot out our sins according to your great 
mercy.’ Kyrie, eleison!" 

Would to God that all Germans in the world would judge themselves in this 
way! Above all, may Germany not overlook her special and gravest sin, namely, that 
in her great masses, and especially in many of her leading theologians and 
ecclesiastical leaders, she has rejected the prophet given to her by God before other 
nations, with the eternal gospel of free grace in Christ, and has trampled underfoot 
the divine truth brought to light again by Luther - an apostasy from which even the 
German missions cannot be entirely absolved, not even the Leipzig mission, which 
has been so severely afflicted. F. B. 


Literature. 


Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 


1. Synodal report of the Canada District with a detailed exegetical paper by D. Th. H. Higli 
on Richt. 1-3:4, "Israel's falling away from the LORD." (23 Cts.) 


2. Synodical Report of the Middle District, with a paper by Father Pauk Schulz on "The 
Human Nature of Christ," and a paper by School Vifitator A. C. Stellhorn on the subject, "What 
Determines the Blessed Continuance of Our Christian Community School?" (Continued.) (25 
Cts.) 


3. Proceedings of the Fifth Convention of the English District of the 
Missouri Synod. - This report offers a thorough paper by Rev. I. R. Grabner on the subject, 
"Our Present-day Attitude toward the Lodge." 


Literature. A? 


The following are treated: 1. the lodge secret, 2. the lodge oath, 3. the lodge religion, 4. the 
pretended loving activity of the lodges, 5. the position which Christians have to take against the 
lodges. (28 Cts.) 

4. "The History of the Passion and Death of Our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ. According to the Four Gospels." - Divided here is the History of the Passion into 
12 Lessons. (4 Cts.; Dozen 36 Cts.; 100: H2.50.) 

5. "God Bless Our Parochial Schools." By N. J. Bakke. - Depicts here the 
blessings of our parochial schools to home, church, and country. (4 cts.; dozen 36 cts.; 100: 
$2.50.) 

6. "Endorsements of the Principles Underlying the, Religious Week-day 
School." By American Educators, Editors, and Statesmen. Collected by Th. 
Graebner. - That the Englishing of our churches also involves a danger to our parochial 
schools, no one doubts. But dangers are there, not to be succumbed to, but to be overcome by 
Christians. This tract is an excellent aid to that end. Price: tzI.35 the hundred. Reflectors will be 
sent a free copy on request. F.B. 


Der Ev.-Luth. Hausfreund. Calendar for the year 1920, edited by O. H. T h. Willkomm. 36th 
year. With a complimentary greeting card. Zwickau, Saxony. Published by Johannes 
Herrmann. Price: 30 Cts. 

This old "Hausfreund", which we have also welcomed again with joy, offers, in addition to 

descriptive little stories, pithy mottoes and poems that speak to the heart, new and also old ones 

that are worth reviving, an article by Fr. H. Th. Willkomm with the topic: "Do not forget the faithful 
dead!" as well as a contemplation applied to the times about Luther's burning of the Bannbulle 
on December 10, 1520. The "Hausfreund" can be obtained from Concordia Publishing 

House. One can also support our brethren in Germany by buying their writings and especially 

by keeping their "Free Church", to which we would like to encourage our readers herewith. 

RB. 


Spiritism. A Study of Its Phenomena and Religious Teachings. By Th. 
Graebner. 128 pp. Price: 60 Cts.; hardback: 90 Cts. 

Spiritism, about which "Lehre und Wehre" has already reported repeatedly, and which is now 
experiencing a new upswing after the World War, is examined here in a thorough manner, 
according to its phenomena as well as its antichristic teachings. We just read in a local 
newspaper: "England stirred by ‘spirit’ photograph of late Gladstone. Clergyman 
confirms ‘test. Baptist minister and wife appear on plate taken at seance by 
carpenter of limited education, while supposed likeness of famous statesman 
and his wife are shown as an 'extra' on same picture." This is followed by a long 
description of the "Séance" in which photographs were taken of the deceased spirits, and 
Gladstone and a certain Rupert, who had died in the war, conversed verbally with those present. 
The report says: "The room was practically empty; three chairs for us to occupy, 
and, in the centre of the room, a trumpet. LIGHT WAS EXCLUDED." Hoax!!! With 
reference to the strange spiritualistic phenomena, Prof. Grabner also comes to the conclusion 
that, although the great mass of them is based on fraud, there remains a residue which must be 
called the work of the devil and attributed to diabolical forces. F. B. 
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I. America. 


From the Synod. First of all the "Lehre und Wehre" would like to congratulate 
its ten years older brother, the "Lutheraner," on its seventy-fifth birthday, and to justify 
this congratulation with a brief characterization of the "Lutheraner" as an 
ecclesiastical paper. As is well known, from the very beginning the "Lutheran" has 
been accused, both by the sects and by most "American" Lutherans, of being 
quarrelsome. The accusation is not factually accurate. It may be said that the 
"Lutheran" was born in the face of death. The fathers of the Missouri Synod, and 
Walther in particular, had, in the midst of severe spiritual trials, which often bordered 
on despair, vividly recognized that the pure Christian doctrine, as testified in the 
confession of the Lutheran Church, was necessary to a bruised sinner's heart for the 
assurance of grace and salvation. In America at that time, however, the Lutheran 
Church and its confession were spoken of very badly on all sides. As far as the sects 
were concerned, the situation of the sixteenth century was repeated on American 
soil. Zwingli and his comrades reproached Luther for not having "recognized the 
broad, glorious glow of the gospel" (Luther XX, 1131) and for encouraging an 
outward Christianity by his adherence to the means of grace, namely, the word of 
the gospel and the sacraments. The same accusation was raised with almost greater 
energy by the American sects, especially the Methodists, against the "Saxon 
immigrants". They also spoke of the "head-Christianity" of the foreigners, who lacked 
the experience of true "heart-Christianity". They spoke of "sacramentalism,"” "worship 
of Lutheran symbols," etc. And American Lutherans, with the exception of the small 
band of Tennesseans, agreed with the sects. These denigrations of the Lutheran 
Church hurt our fathers because they had vividly experienced in the crucible of 
contestation that faith could only be sure of the grace and blessedness acquired by 
Christ when it clings to the objective means of grace ordered by God and despairs 
of all its own work and righteousness. Moreover, our fathers saw that the sects and 
the "American" Lutherans, with their false testimony about and against the Lutheran 
Church, were carrying on a zealous and successful propaganda among the 
immigrants. We said above that the "Lutheran" came into being in the face of death. 
Hochstetter, in his "History of the Missouri Synod" (p. 148 f.), relates: "The first 
occasion for the publication of the 'Lutheran' was as follows: Father F. Walther was 
stricken with a serious illness in the middle of the year 1844 at St. Louis. When it 
seemed that he would recover, he asked God to grant him, if he should recover, also 
the strength and means to write and publish at least four numbers of such a 
magazine, in which he could put the Lutheran Church in the right light. During this 
illness he was distressed that the Lutherans were being badly denigrated, especially 
by the Baptists and Methodists. Hereupon the 
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The Lutheran' was published for the first time on September 1, 1844. - To its origin 
now corresponds the character of the "Lutheran." It speaks as a right believing and 
a right believing Christian should speak, as Dr. Sihler used to express himself. From 
the very beginning, the "Lutheraner" also contains what in more recent times has 
been called "edifying" in a narrower sense. For in every issue it also contains short 
stories in which this or that Christian doctrine is brought to light in examples from 
the lives of individual persons. But the main emphasis of the "Lutheran" is on the 
presentation and defense of Lutheran doctrine as the pure, unadulterated teaching 
of the Word of God. And it does so in a way and language that is understandable to 
every Christian. This has also been testified to the "Lutheran" many times from the 
outside. For, as the Scriptures require (1 Cor. 2:2), he places the article of 
justification in the center, from which the whole Christian doctrine in all its articles is 
easily understood by every Christian. The "Lutheran," on the one hand, has made it 
his principle to be patient with the weak. He says in the first number on the first page: 
"We ourselves have been imprisoned for some time by various errors, and God has 
been patient with us and has led us with great long-suffering into the way of truth; 
remembering this, we will therefore also show patience toward our erring neighbors 
and abstain from all sinful judging and condemning by God's grace. We will not 
attack both the erring person and rather his error. Nor will we behave as those who 
alone are purely Lutheran and want to possess the truth alone, but only bear witness 
that God has also done great things for us and has brought us to a living knowledge 
of the only-salvific truth." On the other hand, the "Lutheran" urges pure, 
unadulterated doctrine because it is divine order in the Christian Church and 
because only doctrine, insofar as it is pure, satisfies a conscience struck by the law 
of God, works faith and love. On the one hand, the "Lutheran" teaches from the 
beginning that Christianity is not to be limited to the orthodox Lutheran Church, but 
that through the faithfulness of the Holy Spirit it is also to be found in such 
unbelieving communities where, in addition to error, the gospel of Christ crucified 
for the sins of the world is still heard. On the other hand, the "Lutheran" rejects any 
ecclesiastical fellowship with professedly erroneous believers, because through this 
unionism error is actually granted a right in the Christian church and divine truth is 
thereby made uncertain. On the one hand, the "Lutheran" admits that among those 
who seek the certainty of grace in their own struggles and feelings, "certainly not a 
few mean it quite well." On the other hand, he declares, "But we can in truth affirm 
that we know from our own experience that all self-working is lost, and all humanity 
must wither and burn in the fire of temptation, however delicious and seeming it may 
be before men; but that adherence to the Word and to the grace proclaimed in it 
alone saves from despair and leads to blessed victory." Such, in some outline, is the 
ecclesiastical character of the "Lutheran." - Its first editor wanted to be satisfied, 
even if only four numbers of his paper were to appear. It 
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was allowed to continue to appear. It became the means of rallying the faithful 
Lutherans in America. In 1847, the Missouri Synod was formed. The "Lutheran," by 
his adherence to Lutheran doctrine and his rejection of Unionism, did not destroy the 
Lutheran Church, but built it. The testimony has been issued to him even outside the 
circle of the Missouri Synod. From the Council, in the "Pilgrim through World and 
Church," it was written of the Missouri Synod, "Had it not held so ironclad to its 
profession of pure doctrine; had it not so sharply testified and fought against all and 
every deviation from the path it had rightly discerned; had it shown itself more yielding 
in practice than in doctrine; had it only a little accommodated itself to the views of our 
easy-moving age: it would not have attained what it can now call its own. She has 
taken her reason captive to the obedience of Christ, and the Lord has rewarded her. 
The glory of God, the truth of the Word, which found its clearest expression in the 
confession of the Lutheran Church, stood and stands higher to her than the favor of 
the world and the windy little feet of men. If God the Lord had not had mercy on the 
Lutheran Church in America by placing the Missouri Synod in its midst, we would be 
a small group, perhaps bearing the name Lutheran, but otherwise an open pasture 
for foxes and other game. When | think of what, with God's grace, has been done by 
the Missourians, | cannot join in the clamor against them. It is my conviction that the 
Missourians attribute their success to the mercy of God, not to their flesh. The Lord 
bless the valiant Saxons, and let their salt work ever more vigorously in the leaven of 
American churchmanship!" The "Lutheran" has now been allowed to appear 75 years. 
It has, by God's grace, retained the same style. By this the present editors do not 
wish to coordinate themselves with the fathers, but to confess themselves disciples 
of them from and according to God's Word. The present editors are also livingly 
convinced that the doctrine of the Lutheran Church, as it is made known in the 
symbols of the Church, is the pure, unadulterated doctrine of the divine Word. It will, 
therefore, by God's grace, continue not to abandon this doctrine in any part, but to 
set it forth, confess it, and defend it against any error that may creep in. The Missouri 
Synod has also gradually made more use of the English language. This was on the 
program of the "Lutheran" from the beginning. Who he also has a still growing task 
through the medium of the German language. The sects are also preparing 
themselves "after the war" for increased activity among the still German-speaking 
population of our country. The Methodist "Apologist," an old opponent of the 
"Lutheran," expects an increased number of readers, and its publishing house is 
making a special effort in this direction by resolution. Truly there is still room for the 
teaching and testimony of the "Lutheran" within the Lutheran Church in this country 
and elsewhere. To this may God grant him grace! "God's word and Luther's teaching 
now and never perish. " F. P. 

Lutheran World Conferences. The Lutheran National Council is reported to 
have decided to call a world conference of Lutherans to the United States this year. 
Against Lutheran national and inter- 
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There is nothing wrong with national conferences. They could be a great blessing to 
the Lutheran Church. But Lutheran national and world conferences which do not aim 
at unity in Lutheran doctrine but, after the procedure of our Merger Synods, ignore 
the actual differences in doctrine, are a contradiction in terms. They have no right to 
call themselves Lutheran. Unity in the one and unchangeable Christian doctrine is 
an inalienable characteristic of the Lutheran Church. F.P. 

Christian congregations and associations can also remember this. We 
find the following note in a political newspaper: "Truly, the reason for all charity is lost 
when we organize amusements, such as balls, bazaars, and performances, to raise 
funds for a relief work, such as saving women and children from famine and death. 
When relief societies give entertainments for their relief fund, this may be 
appropriate. But when one sees before his mind's eye the dreadful, the appalling 
misery of his fellow tribesmen who are suffering, then, indeed, he should put out his 
heart and hand directly instead of in a roundabout way. To spend one's money on 
amusements and raffles in the selfish hope of amusing oneself or even of making a 
profit is anything but true or genuine charity. Even now there is again talk of holding 
bazaars in connection with amusements and raffles in order to draw profits from them 
for the needy in Germany." 

Ecclesiastical and National Economic Prizes for Virtue. The "Apologist 
reports the following with a useful application to American conditions: "Occasionally 
the Pope bestows the precious golden rose of virtue on select Roman Catholic 
women as a prize of high moral nobility and special fidelity to the Church. It is done 
in the ecclesiastical interest. The French Academy also has virtue prizes to distribute, 
but does so only in the national economic interest. Last year, the recipients were 
families with the highest number of children. 80,000 francs were distributed. Prizes 
of 5000 francs were given to two fathers of twenty-one children each. Two prizes of 
2500 francs each went to fathers, one of whom had nineteen children, the other 
fifteen. Nineteen other families, numbering with the said families 389 children, 
received prizes varying from two to three thousand francs. Thus, even in France, 
there are still families with many children, but apparently as such rare exceptions that 
the French Academy of Sciences feels moved to encourage by high prizes an 
acceleration and multiplication of the offspring. That our American people are ill in 
the same spital as France in the matter of families with many children is well known. 
Here, too, there is much talk of premiums for motherhood. Better, however, than 
premiums is a healthy education of our youth to an understanding of the most sacred 
duties of humanity, an energetic struggle against all anti-family factors in our national 
life, and a regulation and improvement of economic conditions which guarantees the 
masses, and especially the middle classes, the possibility of raising a larger family 
decently. 
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to entertain. And also the faithful need to be reminded more of the word: 'Many 
children, many Our Fathers and many blessings/" - A few comments on this. The 
“anti-family factors" in our country have proved to be, in most cases, the "women's 
rights activists," and even "the maternity congresses." The "control of progeny" is 
considered in these circles pro and con. "A regulation and improvement of economic 
conditions" is, of course, always to be sought by every citizen. Whoever commits the 
crime of "controlling offspring" has certainly in the vast majority of cases its reason 
not in the deficient "economic" conditions, but in the comfort, in the club life of men 
and women, and in the moral depravity of husbands and wives. And if it is true: "Many 
children, many Our Fathers, and many blessings," if it is held that marriage is God's 
order and has a divine promise even in the earthly, then that is already "guarantee" 
enough to dare to marry and to behave Christianly in it. - One more remark about 
"Birth Control." As is well known, not only physicians, but also presidents of state 
universities and other "educators" have advocated birth control. Recently we have 
now been sent from medical circles a pamphlet on "Improvement of Man and the 
Higher Animals." It says on p. 4: "Comparing what is occurring in Chicago at the 
present time with what is normal, we can see what birth control is doing for the 
race. No matter how theoretically desirable birth control may be, in actual 
practise it is carrying the race toward the Jukes and the Ishmaels, and away 
from the production of superior men and women. No amount of idealism and 
theorizing can escape that concrete fact. As a demoralizing and race-destroying 
agency, probably nothing equals birth control as it is applied at the present time." 
F.P. 

Effects of this world's religion on civic virtue. It is well known that within 
American Protestantism the doctrine is now unabashedly advanced that the 
"hereafter," heaven and hell, must be abandoned if conscientious and active citizens 
are to be educated. The rector of Trinity Church in Boston, Winchester Donald, 
expressed himself to the effect that the city of Boston must be regarded as the "New 
Jerusalem." In a political newspaper we find the following statement: "There are 
those who are saying that we should frankly abandon the thought of immortality, 
should take our eyes off the distant future, and should turn our hearts from 
spiritual things. The argument is made that the present has a right to all of our 
thoughts, and that the cultivation of a consciousness of another world weakens 
our wills for this world. We are told that those who are traveling through a 
country, with their hearts set on another country beyond the horizon, do not do 
much to improve the condition of life in the country through which they are 
passing; that if we abandon the hope of immortality, we will devote ourselves to 
making this present world more like the dreams of heaven. The argument 
sounds plausible, but it is utterly baseless. The plain fact is that the noblest work 
for this world is done by those whose hearts are set upon another world. 
Paradoxical as it seems, those who are most certain that there is another and 
better world are most diligent to make this world a more decent place to live in. 
Search out the people who have 
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no expectation or hope of immortality (if you can, indeed, find such), and you 
are likely to find people who lack all conscious motives for the betterment of 
this present life." - What is here said of the immortality of the soul and of an afterlife 
is not yet the Christian doctrine of the things that follow this life. After all, it is also 
already against all natural reason and religion to bring thoughts of the hereafter in 
opposition to faithful performance of duty in this world. F. P. 

On women's suffrage. Certain newspapers, which advocate women's 
suffrage, are furious against the intention expressed by suffragettes to form their 
own women's party. One newspaper says: "The formation of a woman's political 
party would be a most unfortunate event but for one thing, and that is the fact 
that such a party cannot become formidable and it cannot endure. The ground 
on which one can make such a dogmatic statement is the simple fact that a 
woman's party as opposed to men and their interests or a man's party as 
opposed to women and their interests, is unnatural and impossible. The 
interests of men and women are the same, and they are inseparable. This is 
true of the nation as it is of the family. Rivalry between the sexes is contrary to 
nature. Such rivalry in a slight degree may be found here and there in playing 
games or in business, but in a serious way and on a large scale such a condition 
is never found. Of all the hundreds of wars recorded in history there is never a 
hint of a war or of any serious contention between the sexes. The story of the 
Amazons is a pure myth, A woman's party as distinguished from man's is as 
unnatural as a rivalry or antagonism between your right hand and your left. No 
well-balanced woman could originate such a party, and none but radicals and 
abnormals could join it." - There is weak logic hidden in the arguments given. The 
fact that women demand the right to vote, and that the right to vote is granted to 
women, is based on the idea that in the present order of things, according to which 
only men exercise the right to vote, women do not have their rights. It is therefore 
inconsistent for those who advocate women's suffrage to speak against women 
forming a separate party. 

F.P. 

Professors link up with labor parties. From New York it is reported: A Union 
of New York professors having been admitted to the American Federation of Labor 
last April, it was announced on December 8 that teachers in various colleges and 
universities had actually joined the Union. The New York Union is the third in the 
country which has joined the American Moderation ok Davor. Among the teaching 
institutions some of whose teachers have joined the Union are: Columbia 
University, New York University; College of New York, Hunter’ College, Adelphi 
College, the medical department at Cornell and Long Island University, and Union 
Theological Seminary. The new Union will be known as the Associated Teachers' 
Union, Local No. 71 of the American Federation of Labor. The headquarters will 
be located at 2875 Broadway, New York. 

Striking school youth. Three hundred and fifty students at the high school in 
Tucfon, Ariz. went on strike because school superintendent 
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Nims refused to re-expel a certain Fenimore Cooper, president of the student 
association. The latter has been expelled from school for leading a strike of twenty- 
five students when the superintendent refused to close the school on the occasion 
of Armistice Day. 

University Library. The new library of the State University of Michigan, said 
to be the finest university library in the United States, was dedicated January 5. R. 
R. Bowker of New York delivered the principal address. The building, which contains 
several magnificent paintings, cost $615,000. - During the past few decades there 
has been a great deal of concern for libraries in several states as well as in the 
several large cities. As a rule, the directors of libraries are also inclined to accept 
advice in regard to the purchase of books which have permanent value. F. 
P. 


Il. Abroad. 

Germany. We take some news from German magazines. The following is 
reported from Eisenach: "In October of last year, men and women met at Wartburg 
Castle in order, after quiet preparation, to carry out the founding of the German 
Luther Federation for the protection of the Protestant Church. The federation wants 
to serve the preservation of the Protestant school outside of the church, parties and 
organizations and under exclusion of all party-political, economic and social 
differences of opinion, to repel attacks on its existence and to unite all Protestant 
Germans to energetic fight for the Protestant school in city and country. Editor Dr. 
Cremer (Dortmund) was elected President of the Federation and Editor Sartorius 
(Essen) was elected General Secretary. The office is located in Essen." - From 
Dresden at about the same time it is reported: "The Lutheran State Synod issued a 
very sharp declaration against the new legislation of Saxony in the cultural field, 
especially against certain provisions of the transitional school law and against the 
law on leaving the church, which gives children as young as fourteen, i.e. those still 
of school age, the right to break away from the church and from Christianity. To the 
population it addresses the request not to be stirred up by anti-church agitation and 
to be led away from the faith of the fathers." The Saxon Landessynode should 
renounce all state legislation as an aid to keeping members with the Church and 
Christianity. Let it devote itself with all seriousness to its proper task of preaching the 
pure Gospel to old and young. What it cannot keep in the church in this way, it can 
let go with a clear conscience. - From American newspapers we learn how an 
American pastor and his congregation fared in Dresden during the war. The news is 
taken from a lecture given in New York by the pastor in question. John C. Welwood, 
who has been rector of the American St. John's church in Dresden, Germany, for 
the past five years, came to the United States in April by way of Denmark and 
England to raise funds for the church here. At his instigation a meeting was recently 
held of residents of New York and vicinity who have an interest in the American 
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St. John's Church in Dresden, the result of which was the unanimous decision to 
issue a call for contributions. The American colony, which before the war numbered 
over 500 heads, is gradually being restored to its former size by permanent 
residents, students and tourists. During the difficult years of the war, the Americans, 
forced to remain in the enemy country, have found in the church a haven of rest, 
and during all that time services have continued undisturbed in the English 
language. Father Welwood has a very interesting account of conditions in Dresden 
during the war. In the first place he points out that during all these years he remained 
unmolested and had complete freedom of movement. On the occasion of a business 
visit to the police headquarters he saw a notice forbidding foreigners to cross the 
city limits. When he then informed an officer that he was making weekly visits to the 
surrounding area, the officer told him that they made an exception with Americans. 
Throughout the war he received English, French and Italian newspapers without 
hindrance. On March 22, 1918, the pastor lost his spouse by death. Representatives 
of the city council and other authorities were present at the funeral service, and of 
the mourners in the crowded church three-fourths were Germans." - By setting a 
good example, members of our Free Church are leading the way for all those 
involved in the war. They not only confess the sin of other people, but also their own, 
the sin of the Free Church. We American Missourians want to do the same. The war 
was, after all, a great misfortune for our country as well, and the end of the internal 
unrest that has arisen in the wake of the war is not yet at all in sight. They threaten, 
as is admitted on all sides, the very existence of our state. So we, too, want to 
confess not only with our mouths, but with our hearts, that we Missourians, too, have 
brought the misfortune of war upon our country. We have, by the grace of God, the 
gospel as pure and abundant as Germany and other countries had it at the time of 
the Reformation. But the proper thanksgiving for it has been lacking not only 
somewhat, but to a frightening degree, especially in our country, when we look at 
the lukewarmness in hearing and learning the Word, which exists in many cases, 
and at the mostly empty church coffers. If we do not repent of this and show more 
diligence and earnestness in the service of God in the future, we will lose the gospel. 
There is danger that we may be deterred from repentance and confession by the 
ecclesiastical environment in which we live. Among the sects as well as in Lutheran 
circles, one points to the mostly unbelieving university theologians of Germany, but 
does not at the same time confess that in our most famous universities apostasy 
exists at least in the same degree. One further scolds the "union" in the ecclesiastical 
federations of Germany,' but does not see and confess that in our American church 
system the "union" prevails in principle and that the Lutheran Merger Synods have 
recently accomplished a doctrinal union which is not inferior even to the "Prussian" 
one. What is now often spoken from the pulpits and written in the papers in 
connection with the war, must necessarily give the impression that we are in danger 
because of our 
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God's scourge on other countries. But this is a sign that God's judgment has already 
fallen upon us. May God in mercy preserve us from this self-deception! It is with 
sadness that we see from the ecclesiastical papers which reached us after the war 
that this self-deception is also stirring in the so-called "confessional" circles of 
Germany. Instead of confessing one's own ecclesiastical sins, namely doctrinal 
unionism and apostasy from Lutheran teaching, the scolding of the "princes" takes 
too prominent a place. F.P. 

England. The congregations in London associated with the Missouri Synod 
survived the war, but their membership had dwindled to one-third. The parochial 
school also had to be abandoned. Whether it can be re-established is doubtful. But 
there is a good Christian knowledge in the congregations in Tottenham and 
Kentishtown, so that for the time being the children can receive religious instruction 
in the house. Although the congregations are so much reduced numerically, they 
have paid the same church dues as before the war. The congregation at Aldgate 
has not been collected by us. When it lost its pastor as a result of the war, it asked 
for service with preaching on the part of Fr. Knippenberg. Whether this can become 
a permanent relationship remains to be seen. - Prohibition is making little progress 
in England, as reported by both state church dignitaries and senior politicians. How 
roughly an American Prohibition agent was treated in England has been amply 
reported in the newspapers. That cases of drunkenness are increasing in some 
places in England is peculiarly attributed to the fact that American merchants have 
found a market in England for their "too strong whisky." - In regard to the introduction 
of women's suffrage, the following is reported from London: "The House of Lords of 
Great Britain rejected the motion to repeal the provision that women should not be 
allowed to hold seats in the House of Lords. The clause in question had been passed 
by the House of Commons on October 27." - The bookseller firm of Galloway & 
Porter, of Cambridge, send out circulars announcing the appearance of a 
"Commentary on the Bible, edited by Arthur S. Peake, M. A., D. D." The 
prospectus sent us says: "The present work is designed to put before the reader 
ina simple form, without technicalities, the generally accepted results of Biblical 
criticism, interpretation, history, and theology. It is not intended to be homiletic 
or devotional, but to convey with precision, and yet in a popular and interesting 
way, the meaning of the original writers, and reconstruct the conditions in which 
they worked and of which they wrote. It will thus, while not explicitly devotional 
or practical, provide that accurate interpretation of the text through which alone 
the sound basis for devotional use and practical application can be laid. It has 
been the desire of the promoters that it should be abreast of the present 
position of scholarship, and yet succeed in making the Scriptures live for its 
readers with something of the same significance and power that they 
possessed for those to whom they were originally addressed. Peake's 
Commentary is intended, in the first instance, for the layman, but should prove 
specially helpful to day- and Sunday-school teachers, to lay-preachers, to 
leaders of 
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men's societies, brotherhoods, and adult Bible-classes, and to Christian 
workers generally; it should also be of considerable use to clergymen and 
ministers, and in particular to theological students." The prospectus lists 61 
theological authorities from English universities and theological colleges as 
contributors. From the "specimen page" sent along it appears that in the new 
commentary the Holy Scriptures are not recognized as God's Word. Regarding Gen. 
21:9, it is noted, "Paul's reference to Ishmael (Gal. 4:30) as persecuting Isaac 
rests on rabbinical exegesis of the word rendered 'mocking. ' " There is also 
ample use of the "source scripture hypothesis" with the "final editor." The book will 
do great harm if it comes into the hands of "laymen, Sunday-school teachers, lay- 
preachers, leaders of men's societies," etc. F. P. 

Again a resolution to abolish wars. The following resolutions of an 
international workers' congress are reported from Brussels on December 6, 1919: 
"The convention of European and Asiatic societies to-day passed a resolution 
favoring drafting of an international law eliminating the right to make war. The 
convention also adopted a resolution favoring an international conciliatory 
organization to pass upon all different interpretations of the peace treaty. 
Delegates decided to work for an arbitration plan to settle industrial disputes, 
and urged employers to recognize the right of their workers to share in the 
administration of industries. The League of Nations as provided in the treaty 
should admit any nation desiring to become a member, the convention voted," 
- These and all resolutions of the same kind presuppose that man is good by nature, 
that is, that he can and will act in his intercourse with his neighbor according to the 
principle: "All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them." This, to be sure, is not a specially "Christian maxim." Because it belongs 
to the law, the Gentile also knows it (Rom. 2, 14), as we find similar sayings in the 
Gentile writers. But because, after the Fall, man is selfish, as soon as his own interest 
comes into question, he acts contrary to it. Luther remarks on Matt. 7:12: "Every man 
is glad that another should do him good, and there are many peelers and boys who 
are well able to suffer that every man should be pious and do them good, but they 
will do it to no man." Because Christians are only a small minority in the world, the 
intercourse of nations with each other will unfortunately remain the same. Since 
Christians form only a small minority in the world, the situation will unfortunately 
remain the same in the intercourse of nations with one another, that - as Luther also 
says - each nation can only keep as much as it is able to defend with arms in its 
hand. F. P. 

Dr. Jager from Bethel near Bielefeld makes the following calculation about the 
Pope's plans after the elimination of the Protestant imperial house of the 
Hohenzollerns: "Catholic Germany under the Habsburg scepter is to form the core 
for a new order in Europe. In the East the Great Polish State would join it with Posen, 
West Prussia and probably soon East Prussia, with Lithuania, White Russia and the 
whole of Galicia. A Habsburg would also ascend its throne, Archduke Stephen. The 
real lord, of course, would be the Polish Jesuit General Ledochowsky. Further, efforts 
are afoot to restore the old Austrian monarchy. Petrusblatter and KG6lnische 
Volkszeitung... 
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Lower Austria with Vienna would provide the economic center for an economic union 
of the Danube countries, that is, of the Czech, Hungarian, Romanian and Croatian- 
Slovak states. They are also predominantly Catholic, Romania at least under 
Catholic dynasty. This Danubian confederation is also to receive a Habsburg head 
in Vienna. In France one certainly hopes for a Catholic restoration. The great French 
generals Foch, Joffre, Castelnau, and others are pupils of Jesuit schools. The House 
of Bourbon is closely related to the House of Habsburg, the Empress Zita herself 
being a Prince of Bourbon. This would also raise a Catholic monarchy in the West. 
Belgium is clerical through and through, so far as it is not socialistic. The Catholic 
restoration in France would naturally affect Italy. The King would have to submit to 
the Pope, the Quirinal to the Vatican. In Spain the Habsburg son of the House of 
Bourbon still rules. In short, all Central and Western Europe would lie at the Pope's 
feet. Yes, his influence extends far into the East. The United States of Europe under 
the papal presidency, that is the goal which the League of Nations Conference in 
Switzerland has shown us. Seen from this point of view, Erzberger's work naturally 
acquires a quite different significance than it would otherwise have had. But with the 
European League of Nations the Vatican plans are by no means exhausted. Across 
the seas, in South and Central America, is a mightily flourishing new world of states 
of Spanish-Portuguese tongue and Catholic denomination. The leading states 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile have united under papal mediation to the so-called ABC 
confederation. Papal diplomacy is now seeking to annex one South American state 
after another to this nucleus, in order to unite the whole of Spanish-Portuguese 
America up to the southern border of the United States into a single bloc and to 
annex this so-called Latin League of Nations to the Catholic League of Nations in 
Europe. Threads run from South America across to Japan, and the Vatican is paying 
increased attention to its East Asian relations. They could become significant in the 
event of a clash between the Papal League of Nations and the Anglo-Saxon one, 
and help realize the Pope's world arbitration. World-wide, bold plans, tenaciously 
held through all change and change, and approaching their realization! Will the 
Anglo-Saxons succeed in resisting the same, or will the world revolution frustrate 
them? God knows, and he decides." - These are, as | have said, far-reaching 
calculations. That the political domination of the world is also in accordance with the 
Pope's intentions is certain. But whether he will attain the goal is doubtful. The 
papacy is now united with socialism, to which, it would seem, the future belongs in 
the state sphere. But it may come to pass that socialism will also turn against the 
Papal Church. It is part of the practice of the papacy to sail with all winds. It was 
reported from Rome at the beginning of December last: "The struggle for control of 
the Italian Chamber of Deputies has developed to such an extent that the Socialists 
and the Catholics have finally allied themselves. " FP. 
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The Irvingians or the Apostolics. 


(Conclusion.) 
New Irvingianism. 


It is an old experience that there is nothing, no matter how wrong it may be, 
that will not be believed if it is only proclaimed with pathos. Thus we see that German 
Irvingianism, after stripping away the peculiarities which touch the Germans in a 
particularly strange way, is making victorious progress. In 1900 it gained 6000 
members in Germany and Holland, and in 1901 8000. Its most zealous apostle is the 
already mentioned Krebs in Brunswick, who "sealed" 4500 in 1901 alone. He is also 
the editor of the "Wachterstimmen aus Ephraim" with the supplement "Der Herold", 
a monthly paper (published by Bornemann in Jserlohn). The new Irvingians do not 
attach any importance to the number of twelve, but orientate themselves in the 
number of apostles according to the existing fields of work. In 1904 there were 
fourteen, of whom nine worked in Germany and Holland, one each in North and 
South America, South Africa, and Australia, and three in Java, where, from the 
reports, they have achieved very special success. In Germany they have made great 
conquests in Saxony; Chemnitz is their headquarters there. In Wurttemberg, which 
belongs to the apostolate of Frankfurt, Apostle Ruf's successes have been mainly in 
Heilbronn, in the Filstal (Goeppingen, Geislingen, Altenstadt), and in the Ebingen 
area (Thailfingen), besides Stuttgart. In Stuttgart 50, in 1903 19 conversions took 
place in 1902. The New Irvingians have at least as hostile an attitude toward the old 
Irvingian congregation there as they do toward the national church. The views of this 
New Apostolic group are summarized in their own words, as they are taken (in a free 
compilation) from the two papers already mentioned. 

"The death of Christ's apostles was a sunset; since then there has been 
coldness, darkness, and barrenness in the church. On many 
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The pulpits were not occupied by witnesses, but by historians who had studied the 
history of Jesus and always recited the same things; and the people became more 
and more unbelieving, and the houses of correction were filled. But now it pleased 
God to revive the apostleship. 2) Whoever desires to obtain the promises given to 
the church, namely the resurrection to eternal life, must receive the Spirit of filiation 
through the ministry of the Spirit, the apostleship, in the sealing; even to those who 
have fallen asleep in Christ, the apostles extend the hand of love through subsequent 
sealing and open the door of the community to them. 


2) In E. Buchner we read: "It is the principle of the apostolic church to perform all holy 
acts only under the direct influence of the Spirit. Thus the speaker does not prepare himself at all 
for his speech, but simply stands before his listeners and speaks whatever comes into his mind. 
A spiritually active person who also possesses rhetorical talent might try such experiments, but 
the speakers of the apostolic church, the shepherds, bishops and apostles, are not such people. 
They come from the same milieu as their hearers; by day they cobble or mend, coach or slaughter 
swine; so one cannot blame them if in the evening they have not too much wisdom to advance. 
The only bad thing is the presumption with which they forego any preparation for oratorical 
efficacy, and the delusion that the Holy Spirit Himself will endeavor to coin their little copper into 
gold, to raise their weakness to the buttocks of His power. It is pitiful what confused nonsense 
one gets to hear. There is scarcely a sentence that has hand and foot. Of course, the ungodly 
church, the scoffers, the skeptics, the studied preachers, the studied people in general, are being 
profusely scolded. | heard a sermon which repeatedly lapsed into the admonition to beware of 
philosophy. Obviously theology was meant, but that did not mean anything. Philosophy was 
virtually presented to the listeners as the epitome of the Satanic. ... And now came a terrible 
coalmine, from which, if my life were at stake, | could not find my way out till the end of days." (22 
fi) 

3) In E. Buchner we read: "The apostolic church knows three sacraments: baptism, the 
Lord's Supper and sealing (communication of the Holy Spirit and exception into the fellowship of 
the apostolic). | asked if the little children could also partake of these three sacraments. 'Indeed 
they must,’ was the fanatical reply. 'Do you think we will let our children be lost? He who is not 
sealed does not belong to the Bride, and if the child were only two hours old, he must have been 
baptized, received Communion, and been sealed. How could you fail to do that, if you knew the 
truth?' 'So no one will be blessed who has not received your sealing?’ 'l would not say so very 
harshly. But there is a great difference here. Think of it as a wedding. Isn't it, there's a bridegroom, 
a bride, and besides, there are guests? The guests may be quite happy, but the bride's happiness 
is of a quite different nature. It may be that the very pious... 
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seven churches in Revelation mean the seven times in the church. We are living in 
the last time of Laodicea; because Laodicea means people's rule. Between the sixth 
and seventh seals in Revelation, the sealing happens, so it must happen now, 


of you come as guests to the wedding, but only those who have been sealed belong to the bride. 
No one can belong to the bride who has not received our sealing. Yes, what do you think, the 
Lord has given us great grace!’ 'So you give your children communion and sealing immediately 
after birth?’ Immediately. Delay would be sin.' And indeed the swaddled children squeak and 
peep in the Apostolic meetings, that it is but a delight to listen to them. The mothers drag them 
to the front of the table, kneel down with them, and take for them, the Lord's Supper. This counts 
as well as if the child had done it himself. The apostle comes and lays his hand on the worms' 
heads, and then they are sealed. How baptism, the Lord's Supper, and sealing differ in their 
effect, especially in the case of little children who cannot understand the least thing about either, 
is not quite clear to me. In adults the sealing is supposed to lead to speaking in tongues, to 
divination, clairvoyance, praying for health, etc., but we have never seen a baby speaking in 
tongues, so one would have to try to give its incomprehensible babbling a new, sensational 
interpretation. The three sacraments are administered to the child in quick succession. Then it is 
immune from the influence of the evil world and can, when its last hour strikes, confidently go 
forth to the upper hosts. Even worse is the administration of the sacraments to the dead. Regular 
invocations of the dead are performed in the devotions of the Apostolic. Dead persons who, 
without having received Holy Baptism, have departed from the world, are baptized; dead persons 
who, through ignorance or disregard of Apostolic doctrine, have deprived themselves of the 
delicious good of being sealed, are sealed, and, moreover, in communion with those who have 
fallen asleep in the faith, are strengthened and rejoiced by the Christian Supper. Baptism and 
sealing proceed approximately as follows: the relatives present themselves to the apostle, and 
now receive the sacrament in the place of the candidate for baptism or sealing, who is 
unfortunately prevented by the laws of nature from appearing in person. Spiritually, of course, 
the dead are present. The apostolic brethren then feel clearly when they approach, and 
especially gifted, clairvoyant persons are also granted to behold the ghosts bodily and witness 
their transference from Sheol to the heaven of the blessed. Things get even creepier at the Last 
Supper. There the whole dead of the congregation rush in wildly, an onslaught of powerful forces 
of nature that mortals can hardly withstand. A deacon and a deaconess are obliged to act as 
vice-communion guests. | have often done it,’ said the 'shepherd' to whom | spoke about it, 'but 
the sweat dripped from my brow in streams; yes, | tell you, it is no small thing, such a whole 
procession of the dead, it is terrible!’ | asked him if he had not himself conducted a funeral supper. 
Mas think,’ he interrupted me, 'do you think we could do that? We are much too weak for that; | 
would simply be crushed by it, perish by it. Just think, these masses of ghosts! In addition 
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and it only happens in the apostolic church. Only the apostles can seal by laying on 
of hands, as it can be seen in Apost. 8 and 19. The theologians judge the deeds of 
the apostles like the scribes and Pharisees once judged Jesus. Of course, the 
carpenter's son, the workman, the laborer who had not been to university, JEsus, is 
condemned by the scholars; so also now the workmen who speak the word in the 
apostolic church are condemned. The theologians of the state church are like the 
800 priests who ate of Ahab's table; of them it is: "whose bread | eat, whose song | 
sing. In | Kings 13, a prophet stands against the altar and prophesies that it will be 
cracked. The king stretches out his hand and commands it to be seized; but the hand 
withers, and the altar is torn in two. Thus the new prophets come up against the 
church of the state and the scholars; the resistance which the latter offers completely 
drains it of life and strength. But now a great temptation approaches the messenger 
of God. An old prophet invites him to his house, and the messenger of God, to whom 
God has expressly forbidden to go anywhere, gives in after that prophet has assured 
him that the Lord has also revealed Himself to him and commanded him to invite 
him. As punishment, the messenger of God must die. Thus the representatives of 
the church also want to induce the apostolic ones to disobey by pointing to the word 
of the Lord in the Bible. But the obedience of God's messengers is not bound to 
these or those Bible verses, but the voice of the Lord is known to us in His apostles 
sent to us. From the Bible one may glean this, another that; almost all Christendom 
walks in the tombs of the dead, and one hears continually the question, What did 
Moses say? What did Paul say? Yet the piecemeal knowledge of the apostle Paul 
and his time cannot be put down as the perfect form and standard of our time. There 
is no need of the written letter of the Bible; but there is a lack of the living word of the 
Lord. Tremendous progress has been made in all fields of science, and we, as 
Christians, should stand still in faith and knowledge on the standpoint of 1900 years 
ago? The desire for truth does not only break through in the endeavors of different 
spirits. 


belongs the power of an apostle, for that is a supernatural power. This cannot be comprehended 
by our own.’ When the Lord's Supper is distributed, the apostle says: "He that hath seen 
anything, let him come forward. And then the most horrible descriptions of ghosts are delivered. 
If you want to learn to be spooked, make your way to the apostolic church, you will get your 
money's worth! The dreams of the Apostolic also play a role. If adead person appears repeatedly 
in a dream to a brother or sister, it is considered a sign that the poor person cannot find rest and 
is asking for deliverance from his unhappy condition. Through the sacraments it is then granted 
to him." (30 ff.) 
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laymen and laywomen, not merely in the mass distribution of Christian books and 
periodicals, not merely in the efforts of the so-called Inner Mission, but also in the 
desire for apostolic Christianity, for new spiritual currents and new spiritual life." 

One can see that these people do not suffer from too much modesty, and they 
can deal with the Bible in no time at all. That one can read out of Scripture what one 
wants, they provide the most brilliant proof of this through their interpretation, in 
which they sometimes press the letter, sometimes boldly disregard it. Their 
fundamental article, as is evident from the above, is the belief in the apostolate, more 
exactly in the presence of Christ in the apostles, and the exclusive mediation of 
salvation through those chosen to be apostles. In liturgy, hymnal, and edifying 
literature, there is constant talk of "JEsus in mission," "JEsus in apostleship." The 
fervour with which the New Apostolic worships his Apostle may be illustrated by the 
following hymn, taken from the congregation's hymnal: "We seek Him in the air, Who 
is always with us, Not in graves, not in tombs Is the Saviour JEsus Christ. Here in 
the flesh, in the apostle, God shows Himself to the child's mind. Apostleship! How 
thou dost adorn hearts with green spirit, Apostleship! You bear our sorrows, at your 
breast we rest. From thee all life flows for us, Thou art given in God's stead As a 
blessing today and forevermore. | love thee! Apostleship! Behold the great blessing 
that springs from thee, rock. Hast thou not been the true spring from which the thirsty 
drink? Join yourselves together, go but hand in hand, Remain in the waste, in the 
apostleship! O my apostle, a strong rock in the storm! Firm he stands, though the 
tide roar high, A strong rock in the wild tempest. Yes, | will trust in Jesus in the 
mission. He is my rock. He is my rock. He is my rock. Yes, JEsu in the mission | will 
trust. He is my rock, a strong rock in the wild storm. O dear rock, apostle mine, A 
strong rock in the wild storm, | flee to you; you shelter me fine, You strong rock in 
the wild storm" etc. 4) 

There is no need to be anxious about the legitimacy of the men called to be 
apostles. It must be believed that the prophets who called out these men were really 
led by God's Spirit. About the questionable fact that the 


4) . Buchner quotes from the New Apostolic Hymnal the following verse: "Here in the 
flesh, in the apostle, God shows Himself to the child's mind. Revealed be thy secret, God in the 
flesh is thy gain. - Therefore praise God's love, Praise the true God of today, Who reveals 
Himself in the flesh And abides with us forever. - He that beholdeth Jesus in his apostles shall 
be saved at that hour. Therefore look upon them whom the Father hath sent, They are yet 
wounded for thee." 
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present apostles owe their dignity to a rebellion against the authority of the old 
English apostles, the leaders pass over with silence, and only report, "The apostles 
who called in the years 1830-36, and have labored since that time, have all fallen 
asleep; but since 1863 God has continued the apostolate, and through these 
apostles the sealing takes place." The evil conscience, here guilty of a 
misappropriation of the truth, at once gives vent to itself in a vehement outburst, 
"Whether the efficacy and sealing of these apostles be acknowledged or 
contradicted by the mass of the scribes, is not decisive, and does not annul their 
efficacy. Facts prove and facts exist, and other things do not exist. Only living facts 
are real proofs of truth." If the importance of the apostleship is increased among the 
New Irvingians, the expectation of the near return of Christ is decidedly weakened 
among them. In their creed, to be sure, it occupies a prominent place; but in practice 
it is very much in the background. 

Among the apostles, Cancer occupies a position of supremacy. In him the 
"apostle unity" culminates; to separate from him means to separate from the vine 
that flows strength and lifeblood to the branch. Just as in the number of apostles the 
New Apostolics do not follow the dead "letters" but go beyond the number 12, so 
also in the number of ministries they have left the fundamental passage Eph. 4, 11. 
Besides apostles, prophets, evangelists they have district and church elders as well 
as deacons and subdeacons. 

The Sunday service is led by the congregational elder, who has the title of 
priest. He performs his functions without a robe, in a simple Sunday suit. The service 
begins with singing, prayer and the reading of the Scriptures; after the sermon - 
sometimes there are several addresses by different elders - there follows confession 
of sins, absolution and Holy Communion, which is celebrated with unleavened bread 
and is also served to children. Before, after, and between the readings of the 
Scriptures and the addresses are heard the powerful exclamations of the prophets 
and prophetesses, spoken very rapidly, and therefore not always intelligible. The 
female element is especially appreciated and represented in large numbers; but 
there is also no lack of young men.5) 


5) In areport by E. Buchner about a meeting of the New Apostolics in Berlin it says: "A 
deacon receives us at the entrance, presses a hymnal into our hands, and we place ourselves 
in the middle of the rows of apostolic brothers and sisters. They are all small people; you can 
see it in their faces, they have to struggle hard for their existence. Heavy worries are written on 
the forehead of most of them. | believe it was their very worries that drove them here. Certainly 
they would have been able to resist the ‘apostolic doctrine’ more if they had not had to groan 
under the cruel thumb of everyday life. 
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Baptism, in its significance for salvation, naturally takes a back seat to sealing, 
which can be performed on a young child immediately after baptism, but only by the 
apostle. Only the 


if they had been able to assert their outer ones more effectively and with greater success. A girl 
at my side catches my eye. | see that she is severely handicapped in the use of her limbs; she 
must be paralyzed. Sharp lines have been drawn on her face, testifying to terrible pain and 
severe privation. As | heard later, the poor creature has, moreover, crippled feet. She is in her 
prime; but life will withhold from her its sweetest and most delicious gifts. What else has she to 
expect? It does not require great knowledge of human nature to recognize her as a religious 
fanatic; | am waiting for her to spring into action as such. . .. People are rising. Congregational 
singing begins: not overly characteristic, but quite acceptable in text and melody. Then a prayer, 
so confused that at the end one still does not know what was spoken of at the beginning. One 
would laugh, if not everything around would remain so serious. By the way, one has no time for 
that. For no sooner do you get up from your knees than the prophecies begin. The unfortunate 
paralytic begins. She has a sonorous voice that many an actress could envy. An infinite calm lies 
over her as she speaks; one sees that this calm is not artificial, her words come from her heart. 
And yet these words are phrases of the worst kind. | quote from memory: 'O my people, behold, 
| will bless thee with my word and with my grace! Thy ways go through the wilderness, through 
desolate places, where no waters spring up and no flowers sprout; but | will be with thee, | will 
bless thee by the mouth of my apostle, and | will give thee a crown of gold, that thou mayest 
stand glorious before the nations of the earth, and enter into everlasting peace. But now, my 
people, hold fast! Put out thine ears, and hear my voice: and if there be any thing in the circles 
wherein thou walkest that is not holy unto me, cast it away. Do not be turned away from the goal 
| have set for you in my apostle [Cancer], for your blessing and glory!’ A second voice sets in, 
quite low, but already with those screeching creaks and snares that foreshadow terrible things 
to come. It climbs higher and higher, growing louder and louder, more and more insistent, more 
and more pointed, until it has reached the record in each of these relations. Then it tips over 
regularly, one hears only an incomprehensible squeaking and slurring, and sees the prophetess's 
body convulse in terrible convulsions. Sometimes, however, she does not leave it at that; once 
more she tries to call from the depths, and the process | have just described is then repeated 
train by train until its sensational final punch line. Two or three God-loving souls impatiently paste 
from it that the final effect would like to occur. Promptly they set in their turn. Each tries to shout 
the other to death, and only after they have played this game for a while does one surrender as 
defeated and decide to keep his mouth shut. It may also happen that the matter becomes too 
much not only for the stranger, who is unaccustomed to such goings-on, but that it exasperates 
even the leader of the meeting; he then commands a halt, and the spirit willingly bows to his 
word." (20 f.) 
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Sealing, as is clear from the ritual for the official acts, is meant as a baptism with fire 
and the Holy Spirit. The sealing takes place in the laying on of hands with prayer, not 
in anointing with oil on the forehead, as in the Catholic Apostolic congregation. If the 
sealing of a dead person is involved, a member of the congregation comes before 
the apostle and asks for the deceased member to be sealed. The Apostle lays his 
hands on the deputy and prays for the deceased. The success is confirmed in visions; 
for example: "| saw a multitude of the sealed in blue garments pass over out of Sheol 
into heaven." 

Other sacred acts in the New Apostolic congregation are confirmation and 
marriage. The special doctrine takes a back seat to the general Christian truths in 
the respective forms. The age of confirmation is the same as in the national church. 
In Stuttgart, for example, it has often been found that even registered members of 
the congregation often have their marriage performed by a pastor of the regional 
church. Probably the need for a beautiful, consecrated space as opposed to the bare 
prayer hall is decisive here. 

If one wants to briefly characterize the difference between the Old and New 
Apostolics, one can say that they have a Social Democratic and Methodist trait. 
Social-democratic is their abhorrence of all learned education and the nature of their 
polemics in their papers and their divine services, even though in their statutes the 
adherents of subversive endeavors are excluded. Their followers come without 
exception from artisan and working-class circles, which are already social- 
democratically processed. Methodist is the nature of their religious influence. As 
already stated, they have reversed the step taken by the old Irvingians after Irving's 
death by the introduction of a Catholicizing cultus; the emphasis is not on worship 
but on conversion preaching. In this, however, they fall into a mistake which is also 
made in some pulbpits of the national church; they thunder against the absent, instead 
of speaking into the hearts and consciences of those present. In a two-hour service 
| did not hear a single word that could have helped the members of the congregation 
in their inner lives. 

The following original report from a German-Australian newspaper in 1903 
about the effectiveness of Apostle Niemeyer may give a picture of the apparently 
very powerful and yet superficial method of the New Apostolics: "After the priest had 
read the gospel and epistle, Mr. Niemeyer took the floor, and it was not long before 
the thunderclaps fell one after the other. | scarcely dared to believe that it was the 
same man whom the congregation had received so affectionately two hours before, 
and who now drove upon them so ruthlessly, so that the writer of this some times the 
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Creeps came over me. But no matter how serious the sermon was, one could not 
deny that what was said was truth. | went to church three times a Sunday..: In the 
morning, in the afternoon, and again in the evening, and | always paid twenty shillings 
a pound, and thought | had a good right to a place in heaven, but now it became 
clear to me how little | had been justified in this opinion, and so it goes with many a 
man who thinks he is a good Christian; he does everything just like the rich young 
man; but when all the nooks and crannies are swept out, as Mr. Niemeyer 
understands it, then a tremendous heap of dirt accumulates. The following 
Wednesday evening was the second service. The church was again packed. Mr. 
Niemeyer officiated, tearing off the last shred of the congregation's old nature in order 
to fit it with a new garment the following Sunday. Sunday, July 12, at 10 o'clock in 
the morning, the service began, and truly that day may be regarded by the 
congregation as a resurrection feast. Everything was revived. During the sermon the 
eyes showed an irresistible attraction for the handkerchiefs. The afternoon was spent 
in the greatest amity with bowling and other amusements, in which Mr. Niemeyer 
also proved himself a master. While in church he attracts all attention with his serious 
mien, piercing eyes, and captivating speech, outside the church he is amiability and 
courtesy itself. He plays with the smallest children when they lack a playmate, and 
in making fun with young and old he is unsurpassed. Monday evening was the last 
service, in which the main points of the three preceding sermons were again brought 
before the congregation and laid on their hearts. As this visit ended the next day, the 
congregation gathered after the sermon in the priest's house, where two farewell 
songs composed by members were sung. | heard the remark that of all Mr. 
Niemeyer's visits this last was the most blessed. Mackay, July 14, 1903." 


Apostle Krebs. 


In E. Buchner's "GroBstadt-Dokumenten: Sekten und Sektierer in Berlin" (Big 
City Documents: Sects and Sectarians in Berlin) we read: "At that time Schwarz 
occupied a somewhat dominant position among the apostles; today, however, this is 
true in quite a different sense of the former railway master Krebs, who since 
Schwarz's death (1895) has virtually ruled as autocrat over the apostolic multitudes. 
Krebs is a wise guy par excellence. In the 'Machterstimmen’, his organ, he thus 
trumpets: If the Father wants to be revealed as one among the many fathers, then 
there must also be one among the apostles in whom God the Father wants to be 
revealed as one. From the beginning, God has lived under two 
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He was a priest in Selchow (Mark), who had to deal with the movement because it 
began to threaten his own parish, concludes quite correctly: "One remains in the 
unity of the spirit if one remains in Krebs: | am able to produce quite ulcerous 
evidence for Handtmann's dictum. | have before me an account of a visit by Krebs 
to Leipzig and Halle which contains the incredible, the incomprehensible. Here is the 
headline: "Report on the visit of the Master of the house of Jesus through His Spirit 
in the body of our beloved apostle Krebs: "As princes and kings often travel under 
other names, so also the saving acts of Jesus met with his spirit on the 24th of March 
(1900). March (1900), clothed with his spirit in the shell and flesh of our beloved 
apostle Krebs, arrived in Halle at 6 o'clock in the afternoon, unrecognized by the 
spirit as the one sent by God by the children of the mind of this world, but in the 
designated shell known to his own, to whom he revealed himself in this garment as 
the creating Word from the beginning and the present with his redemptive deeds 
among us now walking - received with much love and reverence by several brothers 
and led into the quarters’. From Halle we continue to Leipzig: "To make himself 
conspicuous on entering the Leipzig earth, the devil had hired himself a platform 
conductor, who would not let the dear apostle pass. The ticket should not have been 
copied correctly (!). The dear apostle quickly pushed the spirit aside and was let 
through by the stationmaster at another place.' He then proceeded to the meeting- 
house. It then goes on to say: 'Here the beloved apostle - called Jesus Christ, 
according to the inward acts of the Spirit, and Cancer, according to the outward 
garment and appearance - took the Bible word 4 Mos. 21, 1-9.' Only from the 
introduction of the speech will | adduce something. At the entrance to the hall, as at 
the altar, a crown (twisted from fir-green?) had been placed by officious members of 
the congregation, Krebs to the honour. Krebs refers to it: 'The entrance as well as 
this altar is adorned with a crown, which | do not accept for myself, but as a means 
of putting it on your hearts and mine. Watch, church, watch, ye servants, watch, 
apostles, that no man rob you of the crown!’ Does one recall the modesty displayed 
by the crown-loving Caesar when he rejected the crown first offered to him with 
hypocritical firmness? It is also significant that in a vision recorded in 1897, Cancer 
was seen with the golden crown on his head. In royal robes and on his breast the 
twelve stars, a palm branch in his hand as a sign of victory. At his side angels 
ascended and descended, and over his head was the Sun of Righteousness.' The 
authority of Krebs is unreservedly acknowledged by his fellow apostles. In a second 
pamphlet, the ‘Berichte aus Berlin Uber die Wirksamkeit des lieben Apostels Krebs 
unter Mithilfe 
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In the book 'The Apostles Niehaus, Sebastian, Hollmann and Bornemann, in the 
time from April 15 to April 24, 1904 in Berlin and the surrounding area’ (printed in the 
printing house C. Klinger & Ko. in Jserlohn), | read the following words of one of 
these apostle heroes: 'As once the good Lord said to the prophet, | will fill thy mouth, 
begin thou to speak, and when once it was said: | am the voice of a preacher, then 
the preacher must be another. So also today | am only the mouth, and the dear 
Father and Apostle Krebs is the preacher.’ Yes, the dear father and apostle Krebs 
is all in all. God in the flesh’, that is the preaching of the apostolic brethren. In this 
hour to make up our minds and go to where he is to be found, seeing how we lie 
down, to go to him, to Jesus in the flesh, the man come down from heaven, as the 
Spirit sent, the Word sent, that is now our issue and salvation. On to cancer! How 
the masses are taken by surprise, and are to be taken by surprise, by the preaching 
of Krebs, may be shown by an example. Christ, as is well known, speaks once of 
false prophets, of false (the apostolic have the dreadful plural form on their 
conscience) 'Christs.' One now concludes: If Christ warns against false Christs, then 
there must also be true Christs, otherwise the whole warning would be superfluous; 
and who else could be meant by this than Krebs with his apostolic letter? Conclusion: 
Krebs equals Christ in the flesh. Such proofs, of course, are not proofs; they shoot 
brilliantly by, but they have an eminent effect on the Apostolic audience, who are too 
awkward and mentally untrained to see through such fallacies." (25 ff.) "The power 
which cancer exerts over minds is an almost astonishing one. In one of the 
pamphlets before me (,Berichte aus Berlin*) | find the paper on an ordination of a 
bishop. Krebs gives an address to those to be ordained, which he concludes with 
the words: 'Learn that if | were to withdraw my hand, it would be your death on the 
spot.’ And he repeats the threat to make it more effective: 'Receive therefore the 
ministry of the seventy as the episcopal ministry, and that ye are ordained to bear 
witness in one speech, in one mind, that what is given and given by your apostle is 
truth, is spoken by you, and that ye are always aware that success is bound up with 
your obedience; from one step above which death shall follow; but if ye walk in 
obedience, blessing and success shall accompany you.' And masculine is convinced 
that this inhuman threat would actually come true in the given case. Krebs said it, 
Krebs does not lie; Krebs's voice, God's voice." (33.) 

What an abominable and at the same time stupid sect we are dealing with, 
especially in the New Apostolics, the followers of the apostle Krebs. 
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Buchner writes: "Apostle Krebs recently visited Berlin, accompanied by four other 
apostles. By the way, these were not his only companions; he came with a whole 
retinue, according to my estimate about twenty to thirty men. Like a king he entered 
the meeting room. All had reverently risen, the choir intoned jubilantly a song of joy, 
lovely flowers perfumed him from the altar. Only the white-robed maids of honour 
were missing. | did not understand much of the singing, only the repeated words: 
"Welcome, dear father heart, welcome, noble father heart," and the like. Cancer is 
quite old nowadays, but it has been well preserved. The official reports of the 
Apostolics are fond of calling him 'an old youth’. He does not look overly original, but 
rather gives the impression of a stolid, jovial old man who is incapable of touching a 
hair on anyone's head. First he said a prayer; slowly, very deliberately, very 
awkwardly, with a strong dialectical tinge. The R he crooned with a voluptuousness, 
as if he were a dashing lieutenant; besides, it happens that in the heat of the moment 
he also forgets to croon. The sentences became more and more confused; there 
were only incomprehensible sentence torsos. But the eyes of the hearers shone. 
What no understanding of the intelligent can see, a childish mind can simply guess - 
with this | tried to comfort myself, and at the same time | tried hard to become part of 
the advantage of such a childish mind. But in vain, | had fallen into a labyrinth from 
which there was no escape. It was unbelievable what causal connections Krebs 
made in his speech. If he had concluded from the fact that 2 times 2 is 4, that Italy 
must have the shape of a boot, it would not have surprised me very much; | think 
such a conclusion would have been almost more reasonable than most of those he 
liked to draw. The man could not say prayers, | saw that clearly; the expectation 
remained whether he could preach. 

"And he began his speech. You could torture me: | would not know what he 
was talking about, even though | forced myself to pay attention, which more and more 
threatened to shatter my whole nervous system. | only remember the introduction: 
‘Draw on the ears, draw on the hearts,’ began Father Krebs, and then he continued 
in a loving voice thus: | know well who you are; | felt it as soon as | stepped among 
you, such things are not hidden from me: your scent has risen to me. | will tell you, 
that is it: your mouth is washed out. Don't you understand? | mean, you are prepared, 
your mouth is washed out, provisionally cleansed. You are prepared for the hour that 
you are about to experience. So, now you know.' | notice that | have shortened the 
sentences that he spoke, according to 
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form and content as it were distilled; if | had given them with all the accessories, their 
meaning would doubtless have remained hidden from my readers for all time. 
Incidentally, the entire congregation, which had sung another song between the 
prayer and the sermon, had still not returned to their seats. It was only in the midst 
of his speech that Krebs graciously allowed, "Whoever can sit down, may sit down 
now." (The hall was filled to capacity, and there were whole crowds who had not 
found a seat). It sounded like the word of a ruler. In the presence of rulers one has 
to kneel or stand, that's how it should be. 

"Krebsen's text formed the Bible word: 'He that sitteth under the shelter of the 
Most High, and abideth under the shadow of the Almighty, saith unto the LORD, My 
confidence and my fortress, my God in whom | hope.’ The word gave the signature 
to the whole evening. All the speeches followed it. In extenso we were taught by 
the apostles who came to speak after Krebs that an umbrella could and must protect 
as well from rain, wind and hail as from the sun. Pathetically, and with a triumphant 
air, as if he thought he was shooting the bird with this remark, each of the speakers 
repeated the fact, which was no less well known than it was incontestable. Apostle 
Niehaus was the first to bring it forward. He is Krebsen's right-hand man, and 
accompanies him on nearly all his journeys. "Apostle Niehaus, in consideration of 
my being so old and crippled, will now speak not a little, but a great thing,’ Krebs 
concluded. Niehaus spoke deftly and skillfully, at least in general. There were 
ambiguities with him, too, but there was no question with him of the general 
charlatanry to which the "dear father's" talk had more and more developed. He 
seems to me a man who knows what he wants. A skilful popular orator who 
sometimes knows how to captivate by popular speech and original naive expression. 
Of course, among the blind, the one-eyed man is king - held against cancer, Niehaus 
is a mental giant; perhaps in another milieu he would receive a lower grade. And in 
the process, Niehaus is relied upon to deliver the doll in the hands of his "beloved 
father. It's that a psychological conundrum.... Niehaus swears loyally to the flag; he 
is the most faithful of the faithful. The umbrella of the Most High is, of course, nothing 
to him but his beloved father and apostle Krebs. As he says himself, he is completely 
filled with the "crab spirit. He becomes tasteless and silly as soon as he comes to 
speak of Krebs from afar; so tasteless that in an address which | have in print he 
indulges in one of the most fantastic stylistic flourishes that ever occurred to me in 
life. | quote it, "Now, when | stand before the congregation, | order the greeting that 
is in the peace from my apostle 'Krebs; and when so much spiritual power is there, 
| express myself’ differently, and speak of my station; and when | have the peace 
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bring, then | take it from him; and when | walk in these footsteps, then shall my feet 
drip in fat. And so my feet drip in fat, and | call it, and say, | am smeared with canker 
fat, so that peace abideth, and ceaseth not.' God, who became flesh in Christ, has 
now revealed Himself in cancer for another time in human form and covering, this is 
the crux of Niehaus' sermon. Where is there an umbrella, if he, Krebs, is not the 
umbrella; where is there protection, if not in him? And Niehaus dares to babble about 
the ‘grace’ and 'mercy', about the infinite goodness and faithfulness of Krebs. 

"| read a cancer anecdote recently that | must relate here: One evening the 
‘dear father' asked a brother whether he had already chosen a Gospel or an epistle 
for the devotion. The brother replied: 'Surely this should no longer take place, but the 
food should be given according to the times, according to the state of the heart.* Then 
the dear father asked: 'What is the new Gospel? The answer was: 'This is the Father's 
word from our dear Father Krebs.' But the dumbed-down masses hang on the mouths 
of those who bring this new gospel to them. 

"What need have | to criticize the other speakers in detail? Different as they 
are in individuality, the doctrine to which their word applies is the same. Cancer is the 
umbrella of the Most High; again and again this formula is repeated. Not a step should 
be taken away from this umbrella; the man who is not under the umbrella, under the 
‘apostolic unity’, is ‘capable of anything’. As proof, an apostolic 'shepherd' had to be 
used, who had refused to obey Krebs, | do not remember on which point. He was 
dismissed, his umbrella was taken away from him. O what a moral man!’ everyone 
had praised him until now; he had the best reputation imaginable in the city; but now 
that he had lost his umbrella, the tide had turned. 'Not eight days after, | repeat, not 
eight days, did this moral man stagger across the street from one ditch to another, 
staggering like a drunken pig. Why, you ask. Very simple. He was no longer under 
the umbrella.’ And almost melancholy, but thickly underlined, the speaker repeated 
his words: "He staggered like a drunken pig. 

"Cancer has been lucky with his apostles; they are all his creatures, will-less 
creatures. Absolutism rules the Apostolics in its most blatant form. In the 'Watcher's 
Voices from Ephraim,’ it is once stated with sufficient originality that only the 'apostolic 
unity' can 'bring forth children of God.' 'Those who know for themselves what they 
ought to do, who want to make their opinion prevail, may well beget children, but they 
are freaks.' The aim, then: one must not know for oneself what one ought and wants; 
one must blindly give oneself captive to the 'spirit of cancer’. | would like to go to the 
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Honor of the Apostolic here note that this doctrine was apparently only lifted up on 
the shield by Krebs himself. F. W. Schwarz, the actual founder of the apostolic 
church, was an intelligent and educated man to whom a similar thing would never 
have occurred. | suspect he would take little pleasure in the development his work 
has taken under his successor. But | digress! 

"The prophecies were interspersed between the individual speeches. The 
‘dear father’ becomes indignant when they are missing, but just as indignant when 
they somehow do not suit him. As a sample of a prophecy pleasing to him, | quote a 
sample that was once stenographed elsewhere: My son and apostle Krebs, this is 
the clear water and the pure breath which proceedeth out of thy mouth: for | the 
LORD am in thee. My people, look not unto man, but out of Jesus, who standeth in 
him before thee. My grace and mercy stand revealed before you in the flesh. If ye 
therefore come in humility and love, | will give you that which is needful. Amen." True, 
the Apostles teach that the Holy Spirit becomes vocal in the prophecies, but Apostle 
Krebs spares nothing to rebuke that Spirit in downright brutal fashion. | witnessed a 
whole series of examples of this that evening. O my Apostle Krebs," a prophet said, 
"blessed art thou unto me, | say unto thee -" "And | say unto thee," Krebs shouted, 
"it has all been said, it is agreed, it is agreed, and now it is finished? The Holy Ghost 
was thoroughly trumped. A girl belonging to the congregation of a neighbouring town, 
and accustomed to cause a sensation there with her prophecies, interposed several 
times, but she has a low voice, and in the large room she was not heard; Apostle 
Krebs always began to speak as soon as she had opened her mouth. Three times 
she had already tried, then she resigned herself to her fate; the spirit gave way and 
withdrew. 

"The congregation was also sharply controlled. After a speech, Krebs 
shouted: 'Now all pray the Lord's Prayer!’ In quite an uproar the congregation joined 
in. At the fourth or fifth petition, however, Krebs's voice overrode the congregational 
choir, which was by no means silent: 'Halt?' it resounded over all. "Stop, | say! Will 
you stop at once? What's the matter with you? We're not galloping here! You're 
babbling! There is not a trace of spirit in it; will you remember that you are talking to 
the living God? and: "Start all over again?" sounded the command. And like 
frightened schoolchildren, the 'brothers' and 'sisters' repeated their lesson. Some of 
the women near him showed such comic eagerness that | could not help laughing; 
the trembling and trepidation was written on their lips for all to see. Another time the 
congregation sang a song. 'Good,' sounded the apostle's criticism. The choir was 
also admonished. ‘That 
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is much too short,’ Krebs once said after a piece; 'sing it again straight away. 

"Various prayers followed; then the bread and wine were consecrated for the 
Lord's Supper. Before this was partaken of, the 'sealing' took place. The first seven 
or eight pews on either side were reserved for those who wished to receive the 
sealing that day; they were filled to capacity. As soon as | entered - by the way, 1- 
3/4 hours before the beginning of the meeting, since Father Krebs had to wait a long 
time - | boldly approached these benches and, when | wanted to sit down, was asked 
very cautiously if | wanted to be sealed; | answered in the negative and looked for 
another place. Later | had expressed to my neighbor - the waiting time was getting 
long - my astonishment at the large number of people to be sealed (there must have 
been well over 100). It was a buxom maid, dressed in spicy black to celebrate the 
day, 'ne pretty figure with a pleasant face. Do you know, we in the southern parish, 
how we get to our sealings?' she said. We always go to Tempelhofer Feld on 
Sundays, that's where we bring the people. Mie?' | asked, | was so taken aback that 
| could only come up with the one word. Oh, it's quite simple. We sing songs, the 
strangers become aware and come up to us and ask what's going on, and so we 
drag them along. Don't you do that here in Schéneberg' (the meeting described here 
took place in Schéneberg) ‘don't you?' | revealed to her that | did not belong to the 
Sch6éneberg congregation, and she calmed down. 'Exactly, the Schénebergers will 
surely have a spot like that where they go; we all do it that way.' She went on to tell 
of her southern parish. 'A splendid congregation; the dear father is always very 
pleased, at least in general, and so is Apostle Niehaus.' Among those to be sealed 
was? a large crowd of children; | must have seen about a dozen infants, infants in 
plug-in cushions, to say nothing of the larger children who could already sit upright. 
One can hardly imagine the lovely concert that continually resounded through the 
room. It did not always remain with solo songs, but there were repeated tercets and 
quartets; the screaming was infectious. The demands made on the little ones were 
also all too horrendous; from 7 o'clock they had to endure until well past midnight. | 
recommended myself about 1 o'clock, and even then there was no end to be put 
down. And there was an atmosphere, a haze - not to be described. 

"The sealing itself made a less than solemn impression. ‘All who wish to be 
sealed, step forward!’ so commanded.... They stood round in a circle, Krebs made a 
speech which, if this was still possible after the preceding performances, beat every 
record for confusion and senselessness, said a prayer, and then laid his somewhat 
clumsy hands in turn on each of the harrying 
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on his head. The women had not even taken off their hats, so he grabbed their 
cheeks. In addition he spoke a number of Bible verses, interspersed with all kinds 
of unclear thoughts of his own fabrication. The climax in each case was the words: 
‘Receive then the Holy Spirit'. When the foregoing had been completed, the brisk 
command sounded again (probably from the mouth of the clergyman of the 
Schoeneberg congregation): 'Whom the dear Father has laid his hands on, stand 
back! The ceremony stretched on endlessly. 

"One grew sleepy. The dear father, after the last one was sealed, wanted to 
provide a little humor to refresh the spirits. The welcome occasion was a child's 
christening. Before you knew it, a pair of parents with a tiny offspring had gathered 
at the front of the altar table, and smiling benignly, Krebs strode to meet them. The 
man was balding and looked well advanced in years. As far as | could see, he must 
be twice as old as his wife, and that might have raised Krebs' doubts. Are you the 
father, or are you the godfather?' he asked. But the man addressed stood puzzled, 
evidently shaken by the honour conferred upon him, the honour of conversing 
privately with his dear father. 'Well, you must be one of the two, mustn't you? So 
you are really the father?’ It was a very comical situation, and the merriment still 
continued when the happy producer had at last admitted paternity. The fact that the 
baby was almost christened 'Hermann' instead of ‘Erna’ gave it new impetus. 
Apostle Krebs seems to be somewhat hard of hearing. After realizing the fatal error, 
he turned back to the parents. 'You parents are the main people here; you are the 
ones who matter. | know that, too,' he said, '| have seven children, and you learn 
that gradually. Everything must be pure with the parents; the parents are the 
channels through which grace flows in. If there's still some dirt in the heart, in the 
old bottle, then the child isn't well. There now, take heed!’ On it to the baby: 'Wilt 
thou resist all persecutions, renounce the lusts of the world, and the allurements of 
the devil, answer by the mouth of thy parents, Yes.' A second question was asked, 
and the baptized was required to answer 'in the same way'. As a reward he received 
the sealing. The parents again disappeared into the crowd. Apostle Krebs said to 
them: 'Hold the worm a little higher! And now the Lord's Supper took place. As a 
special feature | would only mention that the apostles and priests embraced and 
kissed each other beforehand; apart from that everything went on as usual. All the 
children took part. 

"| had had enough. My companion had left the hall an hour before me. | sought 
him out. He could hardly find words. 'Shocked | am, quite shocked that such a thing 
should be possible.’ 
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And so was |. Consider that the Apostolic congregations are engaged in mass 
propaganda like no other German sect. Berlin alone, with its suburbs, has about 
20,000 Apostolics. And every month, as | see from the 'Guardian Voices', many 
hundreds are newly sealed in Germany and thus received into the fellowship. When 
Krebs comes to Berlin, almost every evening (he usually visits the Berlin 
congregations one after the other) there are about 100 sealings, not to mention the 
sealings of the dead. Just imagine this eminent growth. The followers are all people 
from the lower classes. None of them, of course, make any attempt to really test or 
investigate the authority of the apostles. Krebsen's authority stands firm, and it occurs 
to no one to doubt it. In Holland there was a division in the apostolic church when 
Krebs took the reigns. The insolence with which he seized the reins (at the funeral of 
his predecessor he suddenly and unexpectedly, raising his right hand, cried out the 
‘word of faith’: "| take you over in the name of the living God"). had made some bad 
blood after all. A prophet took the liberty of calling an apostle who was not agreeable 
to cancer. It ended in a terrible row; apostle, prophet, and all their followers were 
banished, and consequently found themselves compelled to form a sect of their own; 
such is the course of things. Krebs had great difficulty in restoring his authority to 
some extent in Holland. Germany, however, is loyal to him. 

"Whoever listens to a sermon by Krebs soberly and without prejudice can 
easily suspect that he is dealing with a person who is not of a normal spiritual 
disposition. Supposing it were so, how shocking would it be to hear the thousands 
preach that Krebs was a spiritual hero, an apostle, a saint against whom Moses and 
Elijah must be called mere puppets, yes, that he was Christ himself, an incarnation of 
God the Highest! He who sees me sees the Father,’ says Krebs. 'As Christ saith, so 
say |; it is not my word, but the word of my Father which hath sent me.’ How if he who 
thus blasphemes the God of Christians were a sick man? At any rate, it is time for the 
public to look into these conditions. Apostle Krebs with his teaching is a danger to the 
people of the worst kind! On to the fight!" 

F- B. 


The Leipzig Missions in Africa. 


In the two previous issues of "Lehre und Wehre" (Doctrine and Defence) we 
have brought several reports about the experiences and the treatment of the German 
missionaries in India during the World War. In this issue we will follow with several 
paragraphs about the experiences of the Leipzig missionaries in Africa. They are 
taken from the article 
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D. Opkes: "Was wir im Kriege erlebten. Die Erfahrungen der Leipziger Mission im 
Weltkrieg bis zum 1. Juli 1919", published in the "Hundertste Jahresbericht der 
Evangelisch-lutherischen Mission zu Leipzig, umfassend den Zeitraum vom 1. 
Januar bis 31. Dezember 1918". 

"Even before the Indian tragedy had come to an end," Opke reports here, 
"new weather clouds had already gathered again, this time over the African mission 
field. The connection with the young African daughter church was permanently very 
sparse. Isolated private letters and cards, plus an official letter in October 1915, that 
was about all during the two years of war. Often months passed in anxious waiting. 
What could be done on our part to break the deadlock, was done. Money could not 
be sent, but perhaps written messages. All sorts of mysterious ways were tried. The 
Imperial German Consulate in Naples was in touch with an Italian in British East 
Africa, who was supposed to have offered to carry letters across the frontier. As a 
man who knew business, he had his wages paid in advance. This, however, was 
apparently the end of the matter for him. From Naples came soon the message that 
none of the documents entrusted to him reached its destination. After Italy's 
declaration of war this way was in any case impassable. But new attempts had to 
be made again and again, and some of them were crowned with success, as was 
later shown. 

"In the meantime the newspaper reports were eagerly studied, the German 
and also the English ones of the These now reported, as is well known, in March 
1916 the beginning of a new phase of the struggle for the colony. While up to that 
time the German troops had victoriously defended the frontiers and in places had 
even advanced into British territory, the great offensive of the English and Boers 
under General Smuts began in the spring of the year mentioned, which in the course 
of the next years of war, under hot, heavy fighting, gradually led to the conquest of 
the whole protectorate. The storm of war then roared directly over our mission field. 
Names of our main stations, such as Moschi and Aruscha, were repeatedly 
mentioned in the enemy reports. What had become of ours, of their congregations, 
mission houses, churches and schools? 

"The first eagerly awaited news came on June 16 in a letter from Missionary 
Muller to his children. An English officer from Moschi had enclosed the note: 'l saw 
your father and mother a few days ago, and they really looked very well. They are 
enjoying full freedom and living at their mission station.' This sounded reassuring. 
But the reassurance was short-lived. Three weeks later we knew that our senior fox 
in Nairobi. 
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The first time we were told that the fathers of the Mitec of the Holy Spirit had been 
arrested together with three fathers and two brothers, and again a week later that 
eleven of the Knechtsteden fathers mentioned above, who were working in the 
vicinity of our mission, had been arrested and some of them were already on their 
way to India. At the beginning of September our senior wrote himself from 
Ahmednagar, and at the end of October came the sad news of the departure of all 
the Berlin and Herrnhut missionaries from the Nyassa region. Blow after blow! Good 
news from the Bethelers and the meagre official information from a privy councillor 
or officer in the London War Office that ours would be treated with consideration 
were the only rays of hope. At that time the dark figure of Mrs. Sorge moved into the 
mission house, and all that remained was to wait prayerfully and wait to see if God 
would relieve the tension. 

"In the meantime, November 11 had approached - an unforgettable day for all 
who experienced it - when, after a long detour via London and Basel, a letter from 
Missionar Raums reached its destination. Thanks be to God for his mercy' was the 
keynote that rang through. All well, no shortage, most stations occupied, the work 
continued, such were the tidings it brought. Thus our flourishing African mission had 
been preserved in the midst of the weather that was passing over it. Then tears of 
joy had flowed in the mission house, and hot prayers of thanksgiving had gone up to 
heaven. Fear was turned into joy. 

"Of course, this did not relieve us of all our worries. Until the end of the war, 
our people trembled before the sword of Damocles of expulsion, and we with them. 
In addition, England tightened the bar on letters to the German colonies more and 
more. It was rigorously enforced even between the prison camps in Egypt and 
German East Africa and was not lifted until the end of 1918. There were often long 
waiting times again. 

"However, it was now a matter of supplying, where possible, nevertheless 
ours with news and money. It succeeded. Three times. At the end of 1916, 1917, 
and 1918, the Church Missionary Society in London carried to Africa a long family 
letter to which all the relatives at home had contributed. Money was tried in very 
different ways. Perhaps some information about this will be of interest. Smaller sums 
were sent, as trial balloons so to speak, through the International Peace Bureau in 
Berne. A larger sum was to be forwarded to the American Embassy with the help of 
the German Colonial Office, wnen America broke off diplomatic relations with us, 
thus destroying this plan. So another way had to be found. In the middle of 1917 
15,000 marks went out. In order to reduce the danger and to find the best way for 
the future, the sum of 
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divided. 7500 Marks were transferred to the Church Missionary Society in London 
on 18 May with the request that they be passed on. The same amount left on June 
12 through the Deutsche Bank to its London branch. The second consignment 
arrived in Moschi as early as October 30, 1917, and was paid 3054.50 nupiah to our 
main treasury there. The receipt sent to us in the summer of 1918, which bears the 
signature of teacher Knittel as deputy treasurer, is a curious document of the Great 
War. The other consignment reached its destination much later, only on July 20, 
1918, but was paid 3248.25 rupees. Other consignments were then carried with the 
help of the Legation Treasury under the Foreign Office. Whether they all reached 
their destination remains to be seen. Of five it is already certain. 


"New worries and tasks arose as one by one several of our Africans were sent 
to English prison camps, mostly in Egypt. There went off many a letter and many a 
parcel, large or small, under the designation of ‘prisoner-of-war consignment.’ 
Articles of clothing and books, partly for refreshment of the spirit, partly for study or 
even for teaching purposes (Bible stories, hymn books, catechisms, also Bible 
pictures), made up the main contents. In addition, our prisoners needed regular 
small shipments of money. There was no difficulty in transporting these. However, 
in keeping with the local genius of the land of the Pharaohs, they increasingly 
resembled the lean cows of which Pharaoh once dreamed, which devoured the fat 
cows, as a result of the constant drop in the German currency, and one did not 
notice it on them, but remained as lean as before. As early as May 1918 100 marks 
were reckoned at only £3 (peacetime rate nearly £5). These were annoying losses 
every time. To avoid them, however, there was no sure way.” 


We read about the war experiences in Africa up to the occupation by the 
British: "When the war began, our mission in Africa had two fields of work, apart 
from the most important one in German East Africa, a small one in Ukamba under 
the British flag. Even before the outbreak of the war it had been decided to transfer 
this unpromising area, which was surrounded by Anglican missions, to the Africa 
Inland Mission in Philadelphia. The war hastened the execution of this decision. In 
December 1914 the three missionary families Hofmann, Pfitzinger and Thermann 
were arrested and some time later taken to India, from where they returned home 
on the "Golconda’. The orphaned stations were occupied by workers from the 
aforementioned American mission, not without a loss of about 60,000 Marks, apart 
from the personal losses of the missionaries, resulting from various violent 
government measures, about which negotiations have not yet been concluded. In 
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It is not necessary to describe the details here. The main interest is taken up by the 
war experience of our Mission in German East Africa. From the beginning to the end 
of the war, by far the longest of all German protectorates, this our largest and most 
beautiful colony and the mission with it were under the direct pressure of war. 

"The first section of the history of the war is the period leading up to the enemy 
occupation. Already on the Second Mobilization Day, August 3, the outbreak of the 
World Fire in German East Africa became fairly common knowledge. The news 
struck like a bolt from the blue. For the sultriness that had weighed on Europe since 
the murder of Serajevo had been felt far less in free Africa. No one really wanted to 
believe that there was really war. In the natives, however, old, half-dead warlike 
instincts seemed to awaken. Not as if they had thought of rebellion. The mood on 
our mission fields was thoroughly German-friendly. But the thought of being able to 
compete with foreign enemies caused a certain wild enthusiasm to flare up. An old 
Waschamba in Gonja swung his Arabian sabre and danced as he once did. Only of 
the Masai people, still quite nomadic and heathen, was one not sure. The Rother 
family fled from Gonja to Mbaga, admittedly only for a few days, in order to be able 
to barricade themselves in the permanent house there if necessary. At first, the mood 
among the Europeans was very serious. British imperialism was well known, and it 
was suspected that it would not easily let slip a favourable opportunity to rob the 
German territory on which it had long since cast covetous glances. It is true that the 
Congo Act stood in the way of this. But already in the first few days it became 
apparent that England - the same England which had allegedly waged the war for 
the sake of Belgian neutrality - had no compunction about violating neutrality in 
equatorial Africa: on August 8 Dar-es-Salam was shelled. But the colony was in no 
way equipped for a serious struggle. So some voted for its surrender without a fight. 

"Others, of course, thought differently and prepared themselves in deep 
earnest for battle. In Moschi, immediately after the outbreak of war, the missionaries 
Guth and Eisenschmidt held a communion service in which many Europeans 
participated. The men then rushed to the flag much as in Germany. Some of the men 
of the mission who were fit for service also received their orders to present 
themselves, not only the four civil engineers Horn, Leuschner, Knepper and Kldpfel, 
but also ordained missionaries. Michel was drafted for service with arms, while 
Dannholz (who was soon discharged), Guth, and Warthl volunteered as orderlies. 
The missionaries in the Pare Mountains, entrusted with stage tasks, remained behind 
at their stations. 

"Northeast of these stations runs the border against British- 
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East Africa. These had to be protected. For this purpose, native warriors were called 
up, and the missionaries were charged with the organization of border protection. As 
a result, the stations presented a rather warlike sight. Every morning, at the sound 
of a trumpet, 100 Mapare men appeared, armed in the old fashion with bow and 
arrow. Hidden in the banana groves blazed the forge fires, at which arrowheads and 
the like were forged from old iron. A stage service for letter post was also established. 
The warriors had to feed themselves. If a man was absent without reason, he had to 
pay a goat as a penance, which the others ate, which did not displease them. The 
cultivation of the Christian life remained as it was. On Sunday, those who had been 
mustered leaned their spears and bows against the outside of the church wall and 
went inside to worship. Thus the mission stations became military bases. The 
necessary cattle requisitions, in which, by the way, everything was paid for in cash, 
were also made from there, and the missionary women had their hands full stuffing 
sausages for the troops. This military aid of the missionaries could not be avoided, 
and, being coveted by their own legitimate government, was cheerfully rendered 
without hesitation. In the difficult struggle imposed on the colony, all Germans were 
forced to stand together. However, this should not be disregarded when assessing 
the later actions of the enemy troops against the German missionaries. 

"The north of the colony was certainly in the foreground of military interest at 
first. The first major battle was the ‘Battle of Tanga’ in the days from November 2 to 
5, 1914, when a fourfold superior English army was forced into a hasty retreat with 
the loss of about 1200 men. At the funeral service for the fallen, Missionary Guth 
officiated in communion with the Catholic Father Frank. Our brother Leuschner was 
so badly wounded in the battle by a shot in the stomach that he died on the third day. 
Missionary Guth comforted him in his pain and was also with him in his last hour. He 
helped dig the grave and laid him in it without anyone else being able to participate. 
This, our first warrior grave in German East Africa, has remained the only one. 

"Christmas has come. The darkness of Christmas Eve has descended. The 
little mission church in Neumoschi stands invitingly open. The lights inside are 
reflected in the eyes of many churchgoers. The church cannot hold their number. 
Missionary Guth, who had come with the Schutztruppe, ascended the pulpit and 
testified to the love of God who gave us his Son. The final hymn fades away and the 
chapel empties. Then a handsome Ossician in tropical uniform approaches the 
preacher and gratefully squeezes his hand. It is 
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General v. Lettow-Vorbeck, today world famous as a heroic defender of the colony. 
He has always supported the efforts to bring God's word to the fighters to the best 
of his ability. 

"At the close of the year we find our brethren on British soil at Taveta. In the 
open air they have gathered for the New Year's Eve service. "Above, the stars are 
still in their courses. And from the restless, blood-stained earth, the eyes of men turn 
upward. How much is enclosed in the year that is going to the desert! Again it is 
Missionary Guth who gives expression to the feelings of those gathered and speaks 
God's word into their hearts. And afterwards the comrades come to him with thankful 
hearts, among them also those who have not attended a church service for years. 
Similar celebrations took place even more often. The Easter Hallelujah at the graves 
of the fallen and the Christmas service in Taveta in 1915 are no less memorable. 
The later war of movement, however, unfortunately hardly permitted the organization 
of field services any more. 

"The war was felt relatively little in the mission houses. The shortage of money 
was not yet severe, many a loan helped to overcome it, and there was also no lack 
of food; the garden and stables provided the necessities. Bread grain was grown 
more than before. More often, however, the rust destroyed the harvest. War bread 
was baked from various kinds of flour. Sugar was rarely available and at high prices. 
Honey could serve as a substitute. Petroleum had to be used very sparingly. But 
wax for the production of candles was supplied in sufficient quantities by the wild 
bees. In the biological institute at Amani, experiments were made to produce 
chocolate from the cocoa grown there. The thick quinine tablets also produced there 
saved the lives of many a European. More sensitive was the lack of clothing. The 
available supplies of cloth and leather were soon exhausted. The weaving mills set 
up in various places were far from being able to satisfy the demand. Thus one was 
dependent on extreme thrift. The natives often exchanged the cloth shirt for the fur 
apron that had disappeared years ago. But there was also a shortage of furs. The 
children often walked completely naked. Footwear was just as scarce, so that war 
shoes were made from scraps of cloth, as we do. Coins were minted from copper 
and brass wire or replaced by paper money. The gold mine in Sekenke produced 
15-rupee pieces of astonishingly good minting, which, however, did not come into 
actual circulation and were later bought for collectors at ten times the price. 
Intellectual nourishment was provided by the newspaper. After the spark station in 
Dar-es-Salam had been destroyed by German hands in order to forestall the English, 
it was possible to build a new one in Tabora with very primitive means. 
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set up. This picked up the wireless telegrams from Nauen near Berlin well into 1916. 
Thus our brothers and sisters read the German army reports in the 'Usambarapost', 
which came daily to the house, as well as we did, and the German victories did much 
to lift our spirits. But this news was still meagre, and it contained nothing about what 
moved the hearts most, about the fate of loved ones back home. Letters and cards 
rarely found their way across the ocean to the blockaded colony. All the greater was 
the joy, however, when the black postman with his beaming face brought a greeting 
from the distant homeland. But only a few experienced this joy, and then they too 
had to wait a long time. Only one thing could help: Patience. Our brothers and sisters 
had to learn a lot of it. God's Word and prayer helped them to do so, as did the 
wholesome derivation of work. In the evenings we also delved into the treasures of 
the house library. How homely it is when we are told that in a remote mission house 
they read Lohe's life by the cosy light of the lamp! 

"Missionary activity, meanwhile, continued almost unhindered. Preaching, 
teaching, and baptizing continued as usual. Receptivity, however, had suffered. 
Church and school attendance were lower than usual. In Shira and Usangi school 
attendance stopped completely as early as 1915. It was said that the boys and girls 
had other things to do than to study. Missionary Mauer had to maintain the few 
boarders at his own expense. On the whole, however, the mood was confident. The 
congregations abundantly repaid the love they had received. The small community 
of Schigatini, for example, with only about 300 souls, contributed 212 rupees to a 
collection for the mission announced by the church council at the end of 1915. 
Unfortunately, this relatively favourable situation was soon disturbed by the invasion 
of the enemy." 

The external fate of the missions in Africa after the English invasion is thus 
reported: "The English are a tough people. The failure of the first thrust was only a 
reason for them to repeat the attack with greater vigor. The entry of Portugal into 
the war was of great service to them. Like a noble game the whole colony was 
surrounded and attacked from six sides. The main thrust was directed against the 
Kilimanjaro area. From the British Uganda Railway a lateral line was driven against 
the German territory, from which the most modern means of war could be brought 
in unlimited quantities. Our Schutztruppe faced a superior force at least sixteen 
times its size. In March 1916, the leader of the enemy troops, the Boer General 
Smuts, succeeded in seizing the Kilimandjaro area by means of a large-scale attack 
that encompassed the mountain from two sides after a murderous battle in the 
Kitowobergen. 
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"The first place to be filled was our Mamba station. It was on Sunday Invocavit, 
the 12th of March. After the morning service a troop of cavalry appeared from the hill 
which supports the stone church dedicated five years before, followed in the evening 
by a regiment and battery. Missionary Raum greeted the commander, and received 
from him the assurance that the inhabitants of the country, white and black, had 
nothing to fear for their persons and property. On the 13th of March Moschi, the seat 
of the imperial district office, fell, and soon after Aruscha on the Meru, and when in 
May the Pare Mountains were occupied, the whole of our missionary territory, with 
the exception of the station of Ruruma, situated far away, was in enemy hands. 

"At the approach of the enemy, the German authorities had advised the whites 
to withdraw with the fighting troops. The Mission Council left compliance with this 
advice to the discretion of the individual families. Only three families decided to follow 
it temporarily. The rest remained at their posts, trusting in God's protection. The future 
has shown that they were quite right in doing so. No one was harmed. No mission 
station was damaged. They succeeded in calming the natives, who at first had 
wanted to flee into the jungle and into their underground refuges, and thus kept the 
communities together. The mission stations were also able to serve as gathering 
places for endangered European families on several occasions. The Nkoaranga 
station at times housed fifty to sixty people, some of whom lived in tents. In every 
respect, then, the presence of the missionaries was a great blessing. 

"The siblings initially escaped the dreaded internment. More than once, 
however, the situation was very critical. On one occasion the missionary people of 
Moschi had come by order to Neumoschi, the terminus of the Steppe Railway, in 
order to wander from there to the concentration camp. At that time General Smuts 
had just arrived there and expressed his disapproval of the overzealous officer under 
his command: "I'm not going to war with missionaries. Our people were saved after 
only three days. Later, Sir Morrison, a missionary-friendly officer who had come out 
of the Indian service, was in command at Moschi. He declared that he could save the 
missionaries from internment only as long as they were provided for pecuniarily. At 
that time funds were very scarce. But through the American Consul, the American 
Lutherans learned of the impending danger, and immediately telegraphed for a larger 
sum of money. Still another time the routing failed for lack of tents and transportation. 
The missionaries were to remain with their congregations. 

"Not all, of course, were so fortunate. The removal of Senior Fox from 
Schigatini to India has already been mentioned. Perhaps the abuse of a native with 
one of his from- 
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This was the fault of the 'Megzettel'. A decisive turn occurred in April 1917. The 
commanders in Wilhelmstal and Aruscha were not as mission-friendly or as 
courageous as Moschi. Except for Missionary Blumer at Aruscha, who as a Balte 
was spared, all the men under forty-five from those districts were then sent to camp; 
Schachschneider of Nkoaranga, Dannholz of Mbaga, Rother of Gonja; at the same 
time Everth of Ruruma. Even Mrs. Rother had to follow her husband to Tanga with 
the children. In wretched war shoes, worried many times by elephants, she marched 
60 kilometres through the steppe to the Buiko railway station. Arriving in the port 
town, she was allowed to see her husband again behind the double barbed wire 
fence, and later in the hotel. The treatment of the women was decent, that of the 
men warlike, though this was usually endured with humour. Later the men left by 
ship, no one knew where. Mrs. Rother was not allowed to return to the Pare 
Mountains even then, but had to spend the rest of her African stay in Milalo, a 
Bielefeld station in Usambara, where she and her children were well looked after, 
"For the other families, too, the time was really not easy. They were confined 
to their immediate surroundings, interned in their own homes, so to speak. It was 
something special when one could visit each other or gather with other Whites for 
church services. The possibility of capture hovered over them like a hanging 
boulder. One heartbroken missionary woman wrote in those days: '| am sewing, 
sewing, sewing to be ready for all contingencies.' The longer they lived, the more 
their economic life declined. The English simply took the cattle from the natives. 
They didn't buy anything. The surplus fig bananas were sent to Tanga as a love 
offering, because they couldn't get rid of them otherwise. German money, war 
money especially, lost much of its value. The lack of money caused the deputy 
senior Raum many a tedious journey and many a sleepless night. At times, 
miffionary families of several people could not get a monthly salary at all, and later 
only very modest amounts. They helped themselves by selling linen to the natives. 
Up to 60 rupees were paid for a bed sheet. Nevertheless, the mission houses were 
saved from serious hardship. The English Government paid some assistance, 
which, of course, must be reimbursed later on the part of the Germans, but which 
was nevertheless a help. The natives also helped by collecting money and making 
loans, and the first payments again came from Leipzig. Food was relatively cheap. 
It sounds almost like a fairy tale to us that the price of 4 heller for an egg was 
considered expensive, and that a bottle of milk cost only 6 heller. The most 
necessary things were supplied by our own economy. The alarm clock was always 
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filled. On Easter 1, 1917, when the internment order arrived, we were sitting in the 
mission house in Gonja, eating roast pork and green blocks. The body was not 
hungry, but the soul was hungry, hungry for a line from the distant homeland. The 
English, in retaliation for the cordoning off of Belgium which had become necessary 
for military reasons, had once again excluded the colony from all postal traffic. As a 
result, some parents hardly ever heard from their children in Germany during the five 
years of the war. Under these circumstances, one can only imagine how much joy 
was aroused by the collection reports sent from the mission house and the pictures 
enclosed with them! 

"Meanwhile, the events of the war continued to unfold. The small Schutztruppe 
still inflicted many a defeat on the tenfold superior enemy, but was pushed back more 
and more, until since December 1917 all of German East Africa was temporarily in 
enemy hands. This incomparably heroic fight cannot be described in detail here. The 
enemy invasion resulted in three more missionaries, Thiele, Mauer and Stelzner, 
joining the Schutztruppe as nurses, so that a total of nine members of our mission 
took part in the further fighting. They shared all the hardships and privations of the 
colonial war until their capture. In their experiences, which have only partially become 
known, the whole wild romance of this small war is reflected. Missionary Stelzner was 
assigned to the rations line and was primarily responsible for the purchase of 
livestock. Later he crossed the whole of German East Africa. Missionary Warthl's 
fortunes were particularly eventful. Since his first battle in November 1914 he was 
tossed about a lot. He saw the north-west of the colony and fought at the sources of 
the Nile. Endless marches, on which he was allowed to relieve many a comrade dying 
in the wilderness, took him through vast waterless steppes and desolate swamps. He 
was thought to have been lost for some time until he was captured. Missionary Guth 
lay in the trenches south of the Rufidji River at Christmas 1916. Only four Europeans 
were in the company, all others in military hospitals. There was no celebration and 
no tree possible. In the moonlight they sat on a tree trunk and remembered the distant 
German homeland. In January 1917, after having survived many efforts and battles 
in good health, Guth fell ill with dysentery, which would not go away in view of the 
scanty and inexpedient rations. For months he lived exclusively on mtama porridge. 
In April he was sent into the enemy's position as a parliamentarian. He had to wade 
for hours through water and contracted dysentery and rheumatism. From May to 
August he lay in hospitals, but recovered so far in November that he was able to 
return to the army. 
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Portuguese territory. But when dysentery, inflammation of the joints and heart 
trouble set in again, he had to be surrendered at the end of the month. Christmas 
1917 he lay alone in his pain. A year later he preached in the hall of the prison camp 
at Maadi before about 500 comrades at the lighting of the tree. 

"Architect Horn has also given a particularly vivid account, in telegram style, 
of two Christmas celebrations (1914 and 1916) in which the turnaround in the war 
situation is clearly evident. We let him speak for himself: 'West of Kilimanjaro in the 
steppe unusual life. Tents, grass huts, horses neighing; natives hurrying to and fro. 
Obviously a special atmosphere in the war camp. It is Christmas. All cheerful and 
confident. Here and there green cedars as Christmas trees, decorated in individual 
huts. Lights shine from the huts into the pitch black night. Mounts prick up their ears, 
beasts of prey of the steppes are silent, because German Christmas carols sound 
through the night from rough warriors' throats. Love behind the front helped to 
embellish the feast. One remembers the faithful, who fulfilled their duty until the end. 
At last the sleeping places are sought. But in the silence many thoughts go home. 
The memory of earlier times is awakened: "O you merry, O you blessed, grace- 
bringing Christmas time!" "Blessed art Thou, Jesus Christ." Two years later... 
"Lonely river post, a European and a native. He gutted wild beehive the day before. 
Now wax is melted to draw thin candles. In the afternoon he looks for green twig. 
Most humble dinner. Then twig comes to table, with thorns candles are fastened and 
fibers of white cloth spread over twig. As darkness falls, candles flare too. In two 
voices from two throats - German and kidschagga - German Christmas carols 
resound through African jungle night: "Silent night, holy night" - "From heaven high". 
European and Christian boy stand under the Christmas tree. Some pagans look on 
and listen to the Christmas message. Available goodies - country produce and 
tobacco - are distributed. Tropical downpour, thunder rain on thatched roof. But 
underneath we are safe. It's the same with people. Dull outside, light inside. Slowly 
the candles go out. The European is alone: Home, dear home!" 

Regarding the internal consequences of the occupation of the German 
mission territories in Africa by the English, Opke continues: "The occupation of the 
country, although it passed by graciously on the whole, nevertheless had a deep 
impact here. When the enemy came, the work of twenty-three years had led to the 
winning of about 4000 Christians. These lived scattered among a population, well 
influenced by Christianity, but as yet by no means Christianized, of about 
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100,000 heads. It goes without saying that in such an unfinished work any diminution of 
European influence must be felt in the most sensitive way. We cannot be thankful 
enough that even after the enemy invasion no less than 10 of the 15 stations remained 
manned by missionaries, and 4 of these also by sisters. But the youngest stations, which 
needed the missionary's work the most, the southern stations Mbaga, Gonja and Wudee, 
as well as Ruruma in distant lramba, were completely deserted. In addition, the 
missionaries in the other stations were extremely limited in their work by the prohibition 
to go further than one English mile from their homes without special permission. This 
must necessarily have meant danger, especially as the mission in our field of work is 
engaged in a serious war on two fronts, against paganism and against Islam. The revival 
of paganism is a phenomenon that has been observed during the war in almost all 
mission fields of the world. For us it was particularly prominent in the 'wild' West, in Shira, 
Nkoaranga and Arusha. But in many other places, too, lukewarmness and reticence 
towards Christianity and inclination towards the old were noticeable. Especially the 
chiefs, never great friends of the mission, exerted their influence in this direction. 
Unfortunately, this also applies to the first and so far only baptized chief on Kilimanjaro, 
the young Sakwera-Jakobo in Shira. Once a Christian out of true conviction, in contrast 
to his surroundings, he caused the missionaries grief and worry even before the war 
because of his pagan tendencies. Now the serious word of the Lord was completely 
fulfilled in him: "In time of trouble they fall away. It is especially grievous that among the 
apostates was a teacher. An influence on the Gentiles was hardly possible any more. 
They shyly refrained from intercourse with the missionaries, nor did they come to 
worship. Even the Christians often only dared to visit the mission homestead at dawn 
and dusk. In the Pare Mountains Islam used the opportunity to advance along the 
Usambara Railway into the interior against the young Christian communities. The 
rumour was spread that the English were Mohammedans and would mercilessly 
slaughter all dissenters. As a result, the heathen defected in droves. Half an hour's 
‘instruction’ was enough to prepare for the change of religion. 

"That crumbling and apostasy occurred in many places under these 
circumstances will surprise no one. In Schigatini, after Senior Fuchs' removal, all bonds 
of order were severed. The elders declared that they could no longer hold their office - 
at the same time a proof of their sense of responsibility. There are no reports about the 
number of those who fell away. On the other hand, the numbers of church visitors and 
students clearly show the decline. Our 
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Churches and preaching places were attended every Sunday before the war by an 
average of 9481 persons; in 1917 the number was only 4787. The number of pupils 
in 1913 was: 8583; in 1917 only 3749. In this decline, at least temporarily, the older, 
full wards seem to have been almost as much involved as the younger ones, and 
worship and school attendance by no means present the same picture everywhere. 
Mamba offers an example of even development. Sharp declines are shown in the 
figures for Madschame and Moschi, and still more for Schigatini and Mbaga. In Wudee 
and Gonja, as far as is known, the number of pupils has remained approximately the 
same, with a sharp decline in attendance at church services. The year 1917 shows a 
small upward movement here and there in comparison with the previous year, which 
is perhaps connected with the greater distance in space and time of the warlike events. 
In any case, external reasons contributed in one sense or another. Communion 
celebrations, for example, could not be held in many cases because of the lack of 
wine, which does not thrive in our area because of the long, cool nights. In the schools 
there was a lack of materials, not only of violin strings, but above all of writing books 
and slates. Pencils were hardly to be seen any more. But also the greater or lesser 
inner receptivity of the Christian and pagan population is reflected in the numbers. 

"Against all odds, however, the mission was by and large able to hold its ground 
in tenacious defense. The clearing also meant sighting. If Christianity threatened to 
become a sort of fashionable thing in the older wards, this danger has been 
considerably lessened by the war. The mere fellow-travellers it has repulsed, but it 
has also brought to light much faithfulness. In the first place this is true of the native 
teachers, the faithful helpers of the missionaries. The war has had almost no effect on 
their numbers, although the school for teaching assistants in Marangu was 
permanently closed, with the exception of the few months from May 1915 until the 
great enemy offensive, so that there was no access to teachers. The existing teachers, 
on amore than modest war salary (2 to 4 rupees a month), faithfully not only did their 
duty but carried increased workloads. They formed almost the only link between the 
missionary and the outlying places which he was not allowed to visit! Missionary 
Gutmann in Moschi, for example, used to gather his teachers around him every Friday 
to prepare them for the Sunday sermon. Thus, certainly as late as the summer of 
1918, preaching could be done every Sunday in nine different places in the Moschi 
district. If spiritual life did not come to a standstill, this was, humanly speaking, mainly 
the merit of the black teachers. Among them are some outstandingly capable men, 
such as Johane, one of the four firstfruits baptized in Moschi in 1898, or Ruben, who 
even before the war independently ver- 
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Waltete or Josefu of Masama. The Tuvana in Wudee, one of the completely deserted 
stations, was praised by his missionary as having a great talent for preaching to the 
Gentiles. His well-considered words gush forth from his heart like a fresh mountain 
stream. He acts and wrestles with the individual hearer so that he must simply 
surrender to the current of such life. Even the old, inveterate, dull heathen hang on 
his eye and mouth as he speaks to them in vivid gestures.' In the lessons there are 
at least rudiments of pedagogical method. 

"Under the guard of such men the churches were well raised up. On the whole, 
they remained faithful to the banner of Jesus. What impression the fight between the 
whites made on them was not reported to us. Perhaps we may conclude from this 
that this impression was not particularly profound. The conflagration of the war 
passed quickly over our mission field. Actual fighting did not take place there, and 
the destructive effects which tend to accompany such fires in the age of modern 
firearms were therefore not experienced by most of the members of the congregation 
at close quarters. A certain measure of the inner life of Gentile Christian 
congregations is always, but especially among a primitive people and in critical times, 
the personal attachment to the missionaries and the willingness to make sacrifices. 
In this respect there has been no lack of many a delicious experience. In the wild 
Shira it was where the native Christians covered the empty miffion house with their 
bodies against the destructive air of their heathen countrymen. Something similar 
occurred elsewhere, for instance, at Masama. When Mrs. Dannholz and Mrs. Rother 
stayed in Mlalo, the native Christians came from the abandoned stations of Mbaga 
and Gonja, two days' journey across the steppe and over the mountains, to see their 
beloved missionary wives again. It was very touching when they said goodbye: 'If 
you are only leaving because the English no longer give money, come and join us - 
my cows are your cows too’. On Kilimanjaro the Christians collected money from 
their meagre earnings to ensure the continuation of the mission. The pagans also 
wanted to take part in it. But they rejected this offer. They wanted to provide for their 
missionaries alone. Missionary Gutmann had gradually been lent about 1000 rupees 
by a native. During the war, the capital property of the community caste increased 
from 4047 rupees to 10, 209 rupees, i.e. by about 150%. That the Christians knew 
how to stand their ground even in difficult circumstances was proved by the Christian 
boys whom Missionary Guth took with him when the Schutztruppe withdrew. They 
faithfully accompanied him on the entire marches from Taveta to the other side of 
the Rovuma, were his reliable nurses in times of illness, lived through all dangers in 
a touching manner and never failed. Also 
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he often heard them talking about religion with other boys around the campfire in the 
evening and telling them about Jesus. They sang their songs tirelessly everywhere, 
and when they met Christians from Kilimanjaro far from home, their joy was great. 
Other missionaries were also envied by the planters for the sake of their Christian 
lads. Missionary Michel, from the prisoner of war camp, praises the Pare teacher 
Muze and his station carpenter Endeni, who voluntarily accompanied him to the field 
and shared with him for years all the hardships of war. 

"So we can speak of a successful defensive mission even after the enemy 
invasion. This alone would be something great at such a critical time. In addition, 
however, the offensive against the bulwarks of paganism was not entirely lacking. 
The beautiful brick church with its banana bark roof and corrugated iron gymnastic 
helmet built in the troubled Arusha seems to be a symbol of this. More important 
than the construction of church buildings, however, is the addition of building blocks 
to the spiritual temple of the Lord. Our missionaries, for obvious reasons, exercised 
special caution during the war time when they were accepted into the congregation. 
Nevertheless, they were able to report many a Gentile baptism and many a beautiful 
baptismal test. In Ruruma, our youngest station, founded only in 1911, there was a 
formal movement towards Christianity after the firstfruits were baptized there at 
Christmas 1915, which, however, later took on alarming forms and, since the station 
has been completely deserted, has probably not resisted the gruelling influences of 
the heathen environment. The picture is more pleasing in the older stations. 
Christianization is most advanced in Moschi. Here 161 pagans were baptized in 
1916 and 88 in 1917. Summer 1918 there were 100 candidates for baptism in: 
Classes. But also the other stations show a pleasing increase, e.g. Madschame 
(15+42), Mamba (66+58) and Mwika (37+30), in the Pare Mountains especially 
Schigatini (1916: 54, 1917 after the removal of Senior Fuchs 0). On the whole the 
number of souls of our Christians, so far as it is known, has increased from 3663 in 
1913 to 5119 in 1917, though it must be borne in mind that this latter figure does not 
include the 300 or so Christians in the orphaned southern parishes. 

"The eye easily overlooks such figures. Only he who has made clear to 
himself what abysses of misery and sin, and on the other hand what heights of grace 
and freedom, lie behind them, can understand their significance. The writer of these 
lines always remembers that old Christian woman who still lives in Wudee. She is 
about 55 years old. Until five years ago her life was devoid of light and joy. When 
she was a child, her father and two older brothers were killed by a country stranger 
who had become a chief. Later 
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she was seized by force and given in marriage to two prisoners of war, one after the 
other. After their deaths she was passed on like a dead commodity according to the 
custom of the country, until one by one she had been given to seven men as wives. 
She bore ten children, four girls and six boys. These all but two died, mostly as a 
result of unreasonable feeding. Only one girl was killed immediately after birth before 
her mother's eyes, by two old women forcing a potsherd filled with water into the 
newborn's mouth until she died. It had been a ndeni bibi, that is, a child born before 
the next older child of the same mother had got its first teeth. At last, of her two 
surviving sons, one became ill, and she brought him to the missionary for medical 
treatment. We do not wonder that her countenance showed a weary expression. But 
when her son recovered, when she then reported for baptism classes with her last 
two children and heard all the beautiful stories of the Saviour of the poor and sinners, 
the tired countenance brightened visibly. Together with her second son she was 
baptized. Diefer called himself Naknombe, which means: "| have prayed to you. She 
herself chose the name Nitainkwa, which means: 'I have only received’, namely the 
childship of God as a gift of grace. And she became a particularly cheerful and diligent 
Christian. To the young married Christian couples she became a helpful mother. 
There was not a happy or sad event in the Christian homes without her affection or 
participation being sought. Or | think of that old wizard, the father of the teacher 
Tuvana, who came to the missionary beaming with joy and said: 'Lord, | will go into 
the stories of God; | lay all my medicines and divination articles at your feet; | will do 
anything you say.' Only about the drinking of beer did he have any misgivings, but 
these were dispelled by the missionary. Three offices of influence and profit he gave 
up, that of village schoolmaster, soothsayer, and physician. And then the man, bent 
by age, graying and rich in life experience, sat in the midst of the mostly youthful 
students of baptism. An eloquent language is spoken by the names of the pagans 
and Christians. The former reflect the mood of the soul of the parents, especially the 
mothers, on important occasions. The latter are chosen by the baptized. Before 
baptism names like these: 'Ndewuliso - | was grazed with misfortune’, 'Ndekutsia - | 
kept silent’, 'Ndeljawukiva - | ate misfortune’, 'Ndekjarniso - | was pushed back and 
forth’, 'Mamsuo - the hated one’, etc.; after baptism, ‘Sacrifice’, 'Praise', 'We are 
yours’, '| have been brought', 'Today | have come’, 'Today you come to me’, etc. 
Whether some of those baptized in war have not had a similar outward and inward 
history behind them, as that woman and that sorcerer had behind them, as these 
names tell? At any rate, the baptismal feasts are among the most beautiful days in 
the lives of our 
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Parishes. Guests come from far and wide, and the churches are filled to capacity. 
When the candidates for baptism march in a festive procession to the decorated 
church, their dazzlingly consecrated vestments shine brightly in the tropical 
sunshine, a reflection of the purity and righteousness now bestowed upon them. The 
singing roars along more vigorously than usual, and the attention does not flag until 
the end. In the afternoon small clusters of Christians are seen wandering through 
the countryside. Where one of the newly baptized lives, they stop at the wreathed 
farm gate, and spiritual songs ring through the festive silence. Such delicious 
celebrations of baptism in the midst of the chaos of war! Rays of light on the mission's 
path of suffering! 

"Alongside the offensive of the preached word, the mission exercises the 
offensive of labouring love. It too has not come to a standstill in our field of work in 
spite of the enemy invasion. It is true that during the war and even after the enemy 
invasion, the activity of our four sisters in Africa has benefited the consecrated even 
more than before. Especially as midwives the sisters were able to render many 
desired services. For a time there was a maternity home for European women at the 
Moschi mission station. Missionary Michel belonged to the Red Cross for two years. 
Sister Friederike served half of the war time in the government hospital at Aruscha, 
first under German, later under English administration. Besides the whites, however, 
the blacks were not forgotten. Their sick, too, were cared for and their wounds, too, 
were dressed. However, the ever-increasing shortage of medicines and dressings 
was a hindrance. The plan to add new supplies with the help of English mediation, 
for which the Leipzig Association for Medical Missions had already provided the 
means, was thwarted by the German ban on the export of medicines and the ban on 
payments to enemy countries. Thus our sisters had to act according to the proverb: 
‘With much one gets by, with little one holds out.' If we were to go to Moschi one day, 
we might find about twenty black children happily working in the fields under the 
supervision of a deaconess near the station buildings: Sister Berta with her 
orphanage. She took all these orphaned or neglected children into her sister's home 
one by one, or placed them in close proximity. It was not easy to feed them all, 
especially since the mission could not provide any significant help for this because 
of the prevailing lack of money. But the energetic sister, in spite of all the trials and 
tribulations, succeeded in providing them with the necessary means of subsistence 
by cultivating her own fields. That is a miracle in itself," writes missionary Gutmann. 
Children's homes have an immensely beneficial meaning in a pagan environment. 
In the Pare- 
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In the mountainous region, infant mortality was so high, partly as a result of the ill- 
advised child care of the black mothers, partly as a result of pagan superstition, that 
hardly a quarter of the newborns survived infancy. The efforts of missionary 
Dannholz had succeeded in reducing the mortality rate from 75 to 13 percent, and in 
one district even to 5 percent. A successful offensive against the power of darkness! 
And how many dangers for body and soul lurk later from the growing children! What 
a blessing if they are educated to work in an orderly manner and breathe the air of a 
pure environment in the years that are decisive for their lives! 

"On October 5, 1918, twenty-five years had passed since our first missionaries 
settled on Kilimanjaro at Madschame. On the occasion of this day a simple 
commemoration was held at the said station, which is still administered by one of the 
first pioneers, Miffionar Miller, with great participation from near and far. How much 
has changed in these twenty-five years! At that time the country was a wilderness, 
criss-crossed by thorny hedgerows, today it is lined with paths from one landscape 
to the next, with neat houses and well-tended gardens at the mission's bases. At that 
time the natives were extremely suspicious of all whites, so that the most 
adventurous rumours about the missionaries ran from mouth to mouth and the two 
young fighters Ovir and Segebrock met with an early death. Today there is a cordial 
understanding between black and white, so that white women without male 
protection were able to live safely on a lonely station during a turbulent time of war 
and the blacks joyfully made sacrifices to secure the missionaries’ stay. At that time 
no bell, no Sunday, no church and school in the country, today a flourishing 
community life that has passed the acid test of war. Those who, like Missionary 
Muller, personally lived through this whole development, had to fold their hands when 
looking back and, in spite of everything difficult, praise and give thanks from the 
bottom of their hearts." 

about the behavior of the English against the German missionaries since the 
armistice we read: "For us at home, who saw the ominous collapse creeping up on 
us like a ghost, the summer of 1918 was probably the most anxious period of the 
whole war, which in this respect was only surpassed by the revolutionary days and 
everything that followed them. In Africa one was not so well informed about the mood 
in Germany, and one had almost become accustomed to the alarm messages of the 
English papers. No wonder, therefore, that at first no credence was given to the 
triumphant reports of the English about the German collapse. But in the end all 
resistance could not hide the devastating facts that were being confirmed more and 
more. Then pain and worry also found their way into the African mission houses. 
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™V/ae victis!’ (Woe to the vanquished!) the Gaul Brennus once shouted to the 
defeated Romans. In Africa, too, the bitter truth of this word has had to be felt. In the 
district of Moschi, however, the attitude of the English has remained quite friendly to 
the last. -The present government has always supported the mission,’ wrote 
Missionary Stamberg at the beginning of 1919. In the other districts, however, the 
attitude became increasingly strident. In September and October 1918 all native 
teachers from Mbaga or even from the whole Pare Mountains were interned in 
Wilhelmstal. Later they were allowed to return, but not to hold services or schools 
and not to meet together. The Gonja station, which was guarded with all its inventory 
until October, was then completely cleared out in a 'requisition' when the armistice 
was already close at hand. The endeavor of the enemy was quite obviously to 
‘cleanse’ the colony of its previous masters. In December, government circulars were 
distributed in the Wilhelmstal district, which had been produced on the press of the 
Bielefeld Mission Printing Works in Wuga, with the following content: 'T.he English 
Government will make arrangements as soon as possible to transport to the 
homeland those Germans who are detained here and who wish to do so.'.. . After 
the one now intended, no further opportunity for home transportation will be granted, 
and all support and other aid will cease after the departure of the last steamships. . 
. . German women who know for certain where their husbands are may telegram 
him to inquire about transportation home. No assurance can be given that German 
women or their husbands will be permitted to resettle in this country. . .. The German 
subjects will suffer no disadvantage in respect of their property by their departure. ... 
The German subjects are notified and warned that if they do not avail themselves of 
the opportunity now offered to be transported home, they are likely to have great 
difficulties later on.' These cleverly contrived announcements, dressed up in 
apparent benevolence, really mean nothing more than the veiled continuation of that 
policy which had already led to the expulsion of the German missionaries from India 
in 1915. It is the elimination of German influence, including the German mission, as 
far as British power extends. The German complaints had perhaps made some 
impression after all. And East Africa, after all, was not yet a British colony. Hence 
the attempt to mask the deportation and to secure a formal agreement from those 
concerned. Our missionaries were neither beguiled nor intimidated. They, though 
mostly in need of recuperation, declared almost unanimously that they would not 
voluntarily leave their place, but would alone yield to violence. Only Missionary 
Hauptmann, whose wife was to be operated upon for a protracted affliction, and 
various women who had been ge- 
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The sisters who had been separated from the mission decided to go home. 
Unfortunately, for the mission, this also meant a weakening of its position, 
understandable as it was, especially since among those returning home were also 
several of the missionary sisters. 

"And 'misfortune seldom comes alone.' Superstitious minds would say the 
elements seemed to be conspiring as well. The weather was unusually unfavorable. 
Whereas in 1917 it had been strangely damp and cold, now, on the contrary, it was 
exceedingly hot and dry. Perhaps this favoured the spread of the so-called Spanish 
flu, that disease which seems to have struck the whole globe like a plague. At any 
rate, a terrible epidemic set in. Among the blacks, on the average, every second 
person was sick with influenza. Many died. The Moschi community had 46 deaths, 
Mamba 49, etc. The treacherous disease also made its way into the mission houses. 
And there too it claimed a heavy victim, far away young, faithful and capable 
missionary Winkler. Since Christmas 1916 he worked in great loneliness as the only 
European in Shira. Sick with the flu, he buried his community elder Gideon, who had 
succumbed to the flu, with a fever of 40 degrees, after he had sent a call for help to 
Masama. He was hurriedly taken there and lovingly cared for. But on the night of 
November 26-27, 1918, pneumonia and heart failure put an end to his young life. 
Parents and bride, from whom he had not received a single line during the war, did 
not see him again, and the Mission has lost a worker doubly irreplaceable in the 
present situation. 

"God the Lord has led our African mission, after having preserved it so 
wonderfully through more than four years of war, into dark ways between war and 
peace. It goes without saying that the already weakened work has suffered even 
more as a result. The state of our work is no longer as good as it was in 1917,' it says 
in a letter. It is not possible to pinpoint the beginning of this more severe decline. It 
was probably already beginning before the black days of autumn, but in recent times 
it has become fully apparent. In the whole year 1918 Moschi had not one single 
baptism of the Gentiles, but 26 exclusions. The increase was only 6 souls. In Mwika 
at the beginning of 1919 there were only 17 baptismal candidates, ‘fewer than ever’. 
There has been a great decline in attendance at services here. Pagans are hardly 
turning up, and Christians are also becoming casual. The number of school children 
is frightfully small. There is, after all, a lack of everything. The reading primers are 
completely worn out. There is no longer any question of exercise books and pens. 
The situation of the whole mission field can be summarized in the words: The number 
of catechumens is decreasing, the number of apostates is increasing. This is 
especially true of the southern parishes, where the orphaned Christians have not 
even been able to visit, and of the lramba, where the disintegrating 
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Station building probably form a sad symbol of the decaying work. 

"All this is no reason for despair. There has been no lack of sunny glimpses 
even up to the last period before peace was concluded. In Madschame the Christmas 
service was attended by 500 people, and the result of the collection, which had not 
been announced beforehand, amounted to 16 rupees. In February, after a long time, 
a baptismal feast was held there, at which 106 adults were baptized. Our 
missionaries are not at all despondent. The old God is still alive. We have nothing to 
complain about, but we have much to be thankful for. Our churches have kept up 
splendidly. Let him who is brought out of this time quite unwearied cast the first stone 
at them.' This is the tone of the letters. But the increasingly difficult circumstances 
put the wish on our lips that, if it can be, clear, secure conditions may soon be 
restored to us, so that all our strength can be used to fence over the gaps and to 
further the building work. 

(Conclusion follows.) 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


I. America. 


From the Synod. The Brazilian District met for the first time in three years at 
Dois Irmaos from October 2 to 6. We first share a few passages from the synodal 
address, from which it is evident in what spirit our synodal comrades are working 
there. "This Synod is the first since 1916. We know well enough what has prevented 
us from holding our synodical meetings in recent years. The terrible war made a 
disturbing appearance everywhere, and also robbed us in part of the ecclesiastical 
freedom we had enjoyed until the outbreak of the war. Peace has now been restored. 
Would to God that peace had also come to the nations! Although by God's grace we 
were spared the immediate horrors of war, the last years of war have brought us 
many a disturbance in our usual missionary work. The prohibition of languages and 
churches was a severe blow and was also very detrimental to us. We do not know 
how missionary work will develop in the world in general, and especially for us here 
in South America, after peace has been concluded. In any case, we must remember 
that we are standing in the last days, of which the Holy Scripture says, among other 
things, this: ‘But when the Son of Man comes, do you think that he will also find faith 
on earth? The changed conditions created by the war, the mighty waves of upheaval 
sweeping through mankind, the unhappy, calamitous conditions between the 
authorities and the people, between employers and workers, between the rich and 
the poor, the increase of life, plagues, pestilences, the spreading brutalization of all 
classes of people: everything points to the last time of the world. That in such a world, 
full of disorder, indignation, and 
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It is clear that the church will have its difficulties with this restlessness. The very 
visible church that takes the dear Word of God seriously and lets God's Word be 
God's Word, without judging and criticizing God's revelation according to the 
afternorm of human reason, will have sour work." "We will build in these lands on 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets alone, JEsus Christ being the 
cornerstone. It is the holiest earnestness to us all, by God's grace, to preach God's 
Word in its wholesome and blessing purity. We are convinced in our deepest hearts 
that God's kingdom can only be built in this way, by proclaiming Christ as the One 
who, through His active and suffering obedience, has brought about the actual, full 
reconciliation between God and man. To all enemies who attack this heart of the 
gospel we must and will declare war and fight them with the sword of the Spirit. . . 
We know and understand and steel ourselves. Well, let us do the work with one 
hand, and with the other hold the weapons, and that not in carnal mind and zeal, not 
fanatically, but with a factual, measured reference to the Word of God." About the 
difficulty of the work, the synodal address says: "Here in Brazil we are in a desolate 
and desolate field. We find here in many instances - as a rule - church conditions 
which we, brought up from youth in pure doctrine and reared under the influence of 
orderly, truly Christian churches, would not have thought possible. There is a lack of 
knowledge of the simplest scriptural truths. A large proportion of the church 
members have never learned the catechism. The important scriptural terms, such 
as law, gospel, sin, grace, all are unknown. An outward affiliation with the church 
completely satisfies the spiritual needs of many. It is evident that many would never 
be church members if it were not for school, the baptism and confirmation of children, 
and the desire to be buried honestly and decently. The outward respectability, which 
may be observed in many instances, is regarded by many as ‘the righteousness that 
counts before God,' and affords the greatest hindrances to the knowledge of the real 
worth of sinful man before God, and to the acceptance of the grace of the gospel. 
That with such a low state of knowledge the rest of the church life does not present 
a pleasing picture is understandable. The indifference in everything concerning God, 
the Word of God, the church, and the goods of salvation is one of the most 
distressing phenomena against which we have always had to struggle, and from 
which our church work derives its so slow success. For years we have worked with 
diligence and perseverance, and it is certain - we want to recognize this with 
thanksgiving to God - that the blessing has not completely failed to materialize. The 
pleasing fact is that everywhere in the congregations soon this one, soon that one, 
always again a soul, eager for salvation, zealous, firm and faithful, becomes a 
Christian in faith, word and deed, who attends the services Sunday after Sunday, 
goes diligently to the sacrament, and expresses a sense and interest in the works of 
the kingdom of God, and takes a lively interest not only in congregational matters, 
but also in district and missionary affairs." By God's grace, our mostly young brethren 
in South America will not lose heart. Especially our fathers also found in North- 
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In the case of the "Lutheran" churches in America, there was no material that 
identified any external connection with the church with Christianity, regardless of 
whether it came from Uniate or "Lutheran" national churches. This also appears to 
us from Father Wyneken's reports. Even now, in some cases, our traveling 
preachers have to report something similar. The pure and simple preaching of the 
Gospel will also prove its power in the hearts in South America, as the brethren have 
already experienced. A few days ago we released three candidates for South 
America from our St. Louis institution. We can also bear witness to these young men 
that, by God's grace, they are faithful to the Gospel of Christ crucified. F. P. 

On the principle of Scripture and its preservation in our time, we read in 
the Synodal Report of our Northern Wisconsin District (1919) the following excellent 
words: "The greatest treasure of Christianity is God's unadulterated Word. She can 
lose everything if she is left with only this. In and with the true, clear Word of God 
she has all that is necessary for the life and godly walk of her members; for through 
the same, by virtue of its divine power, is given to her the knowledge of him who has 
called all her members by his glory and virtue; through the same the dearest and 
greatest promises are renewed to her children again and again, namely, that through 
the same they may become partakers of the divine nature, if they flee the corruptible 
lust of the world, 2 Pet. 1:3, 4. 1, 3. 4. Without the word the church is finished. The 
theft of the Bible and the perverting of the Scriptures are the greatest crimes that 
can be committed against the Church of God. The Church starves to death when a 
blockade is put upon God's Word, or is slowly but surely poisoned when God's Word 
is perverted from her. A particularly evil time has now again dawned upon the 
Church. The tremendous upheaval that has taken place in recent years in the area 
of the great world states has turned the heads of a great many people. People now 
want to reconstruct the Christian religion by eliminating the truths of grace in 
Christianity. The Bible has been declared by highly respected people to be a mere 
phenomenon of the times: it had its justification four thousand, or two thousand years 
ago, but it no longer meets the needs of modern man. If the world of democracy is 
to be secured, wrote a professor of the University of Chicago in January, we must 
get rid of the ideals and views of the Bible. From another quarter, feverish efforts are 
being made to build up a great ecclesiastical organization which will ignore all the 
differences of doctrine and practice which have hitherto divided visible Christendom, 
and will establish a great visible kingdom of God on earth, in which only vain 
righteousness and peace shall prevail. In such an untenable, disjointed, confused 
time, when everything is wavering and tottering, and the literature of the day 
overflows with rapture and dreamlike drivel in all fields, we rightly turn to the rock of 
which the poet sang: There stands a rock in the sea, The waves roar about it, The 
billows foam and roar, Yet the rock falls not down-to the word that abides forever, 
When heaven and earth pass away. . . . Fidelity to God's Word, constant reference 
to the Scriptures, concern for the preservation of pure 
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The teaching of Scripture and the earnest endeavor to bring the walk of its members 
under the rule of the Word of God are the shining badge of honor which church history 
has affixed to the Lutheran Church. The Lutheran Church is the one great church 
since the days of the apostles which has taken in full earnest the principle which 
other Protestants also wrongly claim for themselves: 'God's Word shall establish 
articles of faith; no other, not even an angel.' Their confessions are the faithful echo 
of what the holy men of God have spoken, impelled by the Holy Spirit. In the word of 
God, as in the perfect law of liberty, she also teaches her members to conduct their 
lives in this world, and opposes all attempts to restrict this liberty by compulsion of 
law, or to let it degenerate into a false liberality. Faithfulness against God's Word is 
also the historic characteristic of our Synod. Its work since 1847 has been directed 
toward the one goal of bringing the Scriptural principle to bear even within the 
Lutheran Church. Its doctrinal struggles and its church discipline provide the 
historical evidence for this. She binds her preachers and teachers to the sentence: 
‘lf any man speak, let him speak it as the word of God’, and in her congregations the 
word of God rules according to the word of the Lord: 'If ye abide in my word’. Nor has 
their labor been in vain; things have become better, for example, in the Lutheran 
Church of our country than they were a hundred years ago, and that, admittedly, as 
a result of the testimony of our Synod. All is not yet as it should be. We ourselves 
also sigh: 'O that my life would hold thy rights with all earnestness!’ But we also say 
confidently, 'If | look only to thy commandments, | shall not be put to shame,’ and we 
pray, 'Forsake me nevermore.' In faithfulness to God's word let us continue, and 
against the dangers which a new age threatens to bring, let us arm ourselves with 
the holy vow: 'Thy statutes will | keep! 

Which is not to say anything of our Concordia Publishing House. Luther's 
complaints about negligent printers are familiar to every reader of Luther. It would be 
easy to compile a lengthy list of unflattering predicates that Luther attached to 
printers. Occasionally he says that the printers annoyed him more than the Pope. An 
interesting reminder of this is found in the Synodal Report of the Northern Wisconsin 
District, p. 8: "It is quite extraordinary how this printing repents and vexes me. Would 
to God | had sent nothing German, so unclean, so careless, so confused is it printed, 
to say nothing of the bad types and bad paper. The printer Johannes is a Hans who 
always remains in the old sloppiness" (15, 2522), is how Luther expresses his 
displeasure with writers against his friend Spalatin from the Wartburg on August 15, 
1521. "| beg you," he continues, "see to it that he by no means prints the German 
Postillen, but rather that all that | have sent of the same is kept and sent back to me, 
that | may send it to another. For what use is it that | have worked so much, if through 
such great uncleanliness and disorder other printers are given an occasion to 
increase and multiply the errors? | do not want anyone to sin against the Gospels 
and Epistles after this example; it is better, 
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they remain hidden than that they are published. For this reason | am sending 
nothing, although | have almost ten large sheets on the same subject, and | will send 
nothing more until | have realized that these dirty profit-seekers care less about their 
profit when printing books than about the benefit of the readers. For what does such 
a printer seem to think but this: It is enough for me that | make money; let the readers 
see what and how they read." The latter, as has been remarked, cannot be said of 
our publishing house. Only the other day we found in the Princeton Review the 
remark that the books were 
of our publishing house gave the typographical impression that they were produced 
in the best publishing house in Germany. We owe this primarily to the good training 
and loyalty of our head of the typesetting department and our proofreaders. 
Nevertheless, we are by no means perfect in this respect either. We still have to 
complain about the plague of printing errors. It is quite strange that the attention of 
three different persons reading the same sentence should lapse at exactly the same 
point; for this is how misprints arise in our case. We learn what Luther says: "No 
diligence can be sufficient for such work as printing is, of which anyone who has 
ever tried what diligence Hiezu belongs to, will bear me witness." (XIV, 1.) Our 
publishing house may celebrate its fiftieth anniversary February 28. May it ever serve 
the Church of the unadulterated Gospel! F. P. 
Proposals for the Abolition of War. Professors at our state universities are 
now giving public lectures on what must be done and what "type of man" must be 
developed in order to free mankind in the future from the evil of war. The teachings 
are evidently serious, and the press is also active in spreading them. A professor of 
the State University of Wisconsin gave a lecture in Milwaukee, from which the 
following main ideas are communicated: "Mankind must free itself from the false and 
destructive doctrine that might makes right. A philosophy in favor of social life and 
social action must be introduced so that the world may be spared such catastrophes 
as the World War in the future. Morality means the transplantation of intelligence into 
moral conflict. It means the creation of a type of life which will make possible the 
greatest human joy in the future. Our greatest problem is to organize our desires in 
such a way that our fellow citizens will get the most out of them." These teachings 
are not new, but have been offered at all times. Nor, excepting the cynics, do men 
assert that might makes right, but formerly and now, when questioned, they hold the 
opposite axiom: "Right is might." It has also always been recognized that 
"intelligence" was a good thing and could be transplanted with advantage into "moral 
conflicts." The difficulty was and is only that, in spite of all attempts at transplantation, 
"radical evil" is found in man, and therefore, in conflicts that arise, "intelligence" 
proves to be a quite impotent thing. Mark Twain describes in his book The 
Mysterious Stranger, for example, how wars occur in spite of "intelligence". The 
description does not have in mind our entering the world war, so it is not a vaticinium 
post eventum. Mark Twain, as we know, did not live through the war. The book 
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was already published by Harper Brothers in 1916. It says there p. 128 f. with regard 
to the origin of wars: "There has never been a just war, never an honorable one- 
on the part of the instigator of the war. | can see a million years ahead, and this 
rule will never change in as many as half a dozen instances. The loud little 
handful - as usual - will shout for the war. The pulpit will - warily and cautiously - 
object- at first; the great, big, dull bulk of the nation will rub its sleepy eyes and 
try to make out why there should be a war, and will say, earnestly and 
indignantly, ‘It is unjust and dishonorable, there is no necessity for it.’ The handful 
will shout louder. A few fair men on the other side will argue and reason against 
the war with speech and pen, and at first will have a hearing and be applauded; 
but it will not last long; those others will outshout them, and presently the anti- 
war audiences will thin out and lose popularity. Before long you will see this 
curious thing: the speakers stoned from the platform, and free speech strangled 
by hordes of furious men who in their secret hearts are still at one with those 
stoned speakers, - as earlier, - but do not dare to say so. And now the whole 
nation - pulpit and all - will take up the war-cry and shout themselves hoarse, 
and mob any honest man who ventures to open his mouth; and presently such 
mouths will cease to open. Next the statesmen will invent cheap lies, putting the 
blame upon the nation that is attacked, and every man will be glad of those 
conscience-soothing falsities, and will diligently study them, and refuse to 
examine any refutations of them; and thus he will by and by convince himself 
that the war is just, and will thank God for the better sleep he enjoys after this 
process of grotesque self-deception." F. P. 

German language instruction in the higher schools of the United States. 
At the annual convention of the Association of Colleges and High Schools of the 
Southern States, which met at Louisville, Ky. in December last, the opinion was 
expressed by several representatives that the German language should be taught in 
American universities, colleges, and high schools, but not in the grade schools. Prof. 
Charles G. Maphis, of the State University of Georgia, declared that it would be folly 
to expel the German language from the universities and colleges of this country, 
because we would then "fail to understand what Germany is doing in the field of 
science." 


Il. foreign countries. 

In the report of our European Commission, reference was made to the 
Memelland, which had been separated from Germany. It said in the "Lutheran" of 
December 16: "Our attention is especially directed to an area in East Prussia that is 
less known to us, where a whole region, Memel-Tilsit, is separated from the German 
Reich, and where Father Abromeit, who joined the Free Church a short time ago, is 
already working. This area, that is, situated northeast of Berlin and in the north of 
Germany, writes Fr. Hagen, 'is not to be lost sight of." This reference to the 
Memelland made us pay attention to a report on the Prussian Regional Assembly, 
which, it seems, met in Berlin in October of last year. The report gives a partial insight 
into conditions in the Memel area. It states, among other things: "In the Prussian Land 
Assembly, the deputy MaBies gave the following statement on behalf of the 
inhabitants of the area to be ceded. 
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According to reports from Paris and Versailles, the occupation of the territories to be 
ceded is imminent upon ratification of the peace treaty. Among the parts of the 
territory which will be detached from the Reich without consulting the population is 
the Memelland. About 140,000 inhabitants of this area, the vast majority of whom 
want to remain with Germany, will be placed under foreign rule. We inhabitants of 
the Memelland are thus forced to leave the German state involuntarily. This 
separation is a painful act for us. For centuries we have shared in Prussia's and 
Germany's rise and participated in everything that has elevated Germany culturally, 
socially and economically. We thank the old fatherland for all it has given us. We 
hope and wish that reason and humanity will soon prevail over power politics, and 
that a revision of the peace treaty will be undertaken which will restore us to our 
fatherland. We count on the fact that the Reich will not forget its children in the Far 
East. Our parting is painful, but no one will be able to take from us what our German 
mother taught us. We will use and try to maintain German ways and customs. We 
part involuntarily, but with the hope that the separation will not be permanent. As a 
farewell greeting, we once again address the serious admonition from this place to 
the House: Germany, do not forget your children!’ During this rally the Members rose 
from their seats. President Leinert replied: 'l| may well state in the name of the 
Prussian Land Assembly that it hears with great satisfaction the avowal of 
Germanness made by the representative of Memel in the name of his countrymen, 
and gives him the conviction that the German population will, of course, never forget 
the ceded parts of the territory, but will remember them forever, and in their actions 
will be anxious that the ceded territories, too, should be convinced that they can 
never be forgotten by us." F. P. 

The Zionists and Palestine. The newspapers carried the following brief notice: 
"The plan of New Jerusalem and its proposed university has been entrusted by 
the International Zionist Commission to Patrick Geddes, professor of botany at 
St. Andrew's University, Scotland.” After the Zionists had been promised Palestine 
as a "national home" by the "Allies", they were in a hurry to establish a university. 
They intend to rule the world "spiritually" from here. Dr. Weizmann said at the laying 
of the cornerstone for the Jewish University on the Mount of Olives: "When the ghetto 
walls fell, the spiritual power of the Jews poured forth for the blessing of mankind; 
how much more will a blessing now pour forth upon all mankind from the renewed 
and united Judaism! Under the leadership of the Jewish University, the divine power 
of prophetic wisdom that was once ours will be reborn." At the Congress of Delegates 
of the German Zionists in Berlin, according to the report of the "Messenger from 
Zion," Dr. Hantke stated something like the following: "For more than eighteen 
hundred years the Jew has been waiting for the return to Palestine. Thousands and 
thousands are waiting now, when suddenly all obstacles have fallen, for the day 
when they can migrate back. They are only waiting for our leadership to give the 
signal to set out. But the objections- 
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The process of change must be regulated and steered in the right direction from the 
outset. A warning must be given against a hasty outbreak. This Congress of 
Delegates should clarify as far as possible all questions connected with this. German 
Jewry represents only one twenty-fourth of the Jewish people. But it is animated by 
an unbounded devotion to the future hopes of the Jews, by the irresistible will of the 
reconstruction of Palestine." But many a difficulty has arisen. By far the largest and 
most important portion of the land in Palestine is in the hands of large Arab 
landowners, and they have declared that they would not think of selling. Reference 
was made to the large funds in the hands of the Jews for carrying on the migration 
to Palestine. On the other hand, Dr. Chamizer remarked at the delegates’ conference 
in Berlin: "Millions and billions are reckoned here, as if there could be no lack of 
money. That is very questionable. Our [Jewish] Socialists want to dig the grave of all 
capitalists and businessmen there. But they do not consider that the businessmen 
will then prefer to avoid Palestine. The matter is much too serious for me to go along 
with this gimmick of large numbers of immigrants." The Jewish "Rundschau" has 
also expressed the thought that England, America and France have taken a 
benevolent attitude toward Zionism less out of love for the Jews than in order to get 
rid of them. Above all, it has already been shown that the Jews, as soon as they 
come together in Palestine, find it difficult to get along with each other. The 
"Messenger from Zion" writes: "As is well known, the Jewry of Palestine is divided 
into numerous parties, which are fiercely hostile to each other. Not only the Reform 
Jews, who have completely disintegrated with the faith of the Fathers, and the devout 
Torah Jews are opposed to each other, but also the latter belong to the most diverse 
sects, which fight each other. This has now again come to light during the 
deliberations on the constitution which the Zionists want to give to the Jewry there. 
The law-abiding Jews of Jerusalem have declared the fiercest struggle against the 
Zionists, who, according to the latest democratic usage, also want to give all women 
the right to vote and to stand for election, because of this provision, which is contrary 
to Jewish law. Twenty-five rabbis issued an appeal, wherein, in the name of the law 
and of all the sanctuaries of Israel, they announce the ban against all who advocate 
the innovation." F. P. 

The hopes of Christians who assume a general conversion of Jews before 
the end of the world. A representative of this hope writes in the "Messenger from 
Zion": "What is our position as Christians on Zionism? The Bible leaves us in no 
doubt that God still has something special in mind for the Jewish people. Many 
passages in the Old Testament prophets promise the Jews a significant role in the 
history of the Kingdom of God. It is true that some of these promises have already 
been fulfilled in the past, and it may seem questionable whether We are justified in 
referring to the future. But the New Testament also speaks plainly on this point. 
Jesus Himself, whose word is authoritative for us, says Luk 21:24: "Jerusalem shall 
be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled. There he 
does not mean Jerusalem in the spiritual sense, the New Testament church, but 
Jerusalem in Palestine. And Paul says in agreement 
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with this word of His Lord Rom. 11, 25: 'Blindness happened to Israel in part until the 
fullness of the Gentiles came in and so all Israel would be saved’. This is the golden 
promise that hovers over the Jewish people even in their deepest error, into which 
they have fallen as a result of the rejection of their Saviour through their own guilt 
and divine judgment. We therefore expect with undoubted certainty a time when all 
Israel will turn to Jesus. Then, but not till then, as Paul states Rom. 11, it will no 
longer be a curse, but with its peculiarity will again become a blessing to the world, 
as other nations will likewise be with their peculiarity and special gifts." - Is the writer 
really so certain in his belief of a universal conversion of the Jews? How if the "times 
of the Gentiles" mentioned in Luk 21:24 extended to the end of the world? The 
following words would be correct, which do not speak of a time of the Jews following 
the time of the Gentiles, but of the signs of the end of the world. Rom. 11 would also 
be true: "Blindness happened to Israel in part, until the fullness of the Gentiles had 
come in, and so all Israel would be saved." Here it is stated that Israel during "the 
times of the Gentiles" is not hardened in its entirety, but in part, thus always some of 
Israel will be blessed (Rom. 11:14), and thus, in this way (kai Ovrwe, not Kai T6TEé), 
all Israel, namely, all spiritual or elect Israel, will be blessed. Moreover, “all Israel" is 
here contrasted with the fullness of the Gentiles who have entered. As the fullness 
of the Gentiles denotes not all the Gentiles according to the flesh, but the fullness of 
the elect out of the Gentiles; so also "all Israel" denotes not all the Israelites according 
to the flesh, but the fullness of the elect out of Israel. Whoever does not want to 
assume that all Gentiles who are Gentiles according to the flesh will be saved, that 
is, that no man will be lost at all, has also lost the right to refer to Rom. 11:25 for his 
opinion that all fleshly Israel will be saved. Furthermore, this opinion is in 
contradiction with what Paul says from chapter 9 on about Israel becoming blessed. 
In ardent Jewish patriotism he expresses the thought that he would like to be 
eternally lost in the place of his brethren according to the flesh, if he could thereby 
save them. But instead of comforting himself with the thought that all fleshly Israel 
would finally be saved, he says, v. 6, 7, that not all Israelites are fleshly Israelites, 
and not all children are descended from Abraham in the flesh, and that therefore the 
promise made to Israel would not fall away if the greatest part of fleshly Israel were 
lost. This thought, that only the chosen Israel in contrast to the carnal Israel will be 
saved, is explained by the apostle in ch. 9. 10. 11, 1-10. We have already explained 
that the wording of ch. 11, 25 is also correct. It is self-deception when those who 
assume a general conversion of the Jews say that they are sure of their faith. This 
confident language has become especially fashionable in our day. Voigt also writes 
(Biblical Dogmatics, p.231): "It is a violent exegesis which would transfer these 
promises, the constant theme of the prophets, to a spiritual Israel. Nor can the 
distinct prediction of the conversion of Israel by St. Paul, in Rom. 11, 11-29, be 
turned from Cod's ancient people to a spiritual Israel, that is," (?) "Christians 
gen-. 
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erally." Philippi also for a time used such confident language in regard to this point 
that he spoke almost indecently of Luther. But Philippi came to better understanding, 
and has written a recantation in which he refutes himself. By the way, the writer in 
the "Messenger from Zion" is not exactly one of the fanatics. He openly states that 
the present Zionist movement looks very little like a general conversion of Jews. He 
writes: "Has this great hour dawned with the brilliant rise of Zionism? We think not. 
Israel's great hour will come only when she returns to God, and that back to Him 
through the One through whom alone God can be found, through JEsum. 'No man 
cometh unto the Father but by me,' he said. But of a penitential return to God one 
has never heard in the proud speeches of the Zionists. On the contrary, from the 
programme of Zionism God is expressly deleted. He must not be spoken of at all in 
the party congresses. There is even less talk of Israel's guilt. But a return to Palestine 
without God and without repentance is certainly not the return of which Paul and the 
prophets spoke. " F.P. 

Hungary. The following note, which comes from Budapest and is dated at the 
end of the previous month, is included here because it also mentions ecclesiastical 
circumstances: The Hungarian Prime Minister Huszar announced in Budapest that 
Hungary would again become a monarchy, and that a king was to be elected 
immediately after the meeting of the first National Assembly now elected. He added 
that it would be premature at this stage to name those who might be considered for 
the throne. The Prime Minister also expressed great satisfaction at the overwhelming 
victory of the Christian Nationals in the election. Huszar's announcement was 
greeted with enthusiasm by the assembly. The reports available by Wednesday 
evening on the outcome of the election confirm that the Christian Nationals and the 
Agrarians will have a significant majority over the Socialists in the National Assembly. 
Among the deputies elected are former Prime Minister Stephan Friedrich and Dr. W. 
Caszony. As far as the reports on the elections to the National Assembly, which took 
place in Hungary on Sunday and Monday, are available, the Christian-Nationals have 
triumphed over the Peasants' League. Among those elected without opposition are 
Counts Andrassy and Appony, Prime Minister Huszar, and Count Teleki, member of 
the Peace Deputation. It is estimated that the Monarchists cast about 95 per cent of 
all the votes." 

Mohammedans have religious concerns. From Bombay, India, it is reported: 
The Mohammedans in India regard the partition of Turkey planned by the Entente as 
an attack against their religion and refuse to recognize the King of Hejaz as the 
rightful protector of the holy places of Islam. They demand the restoration of the 
Turkish Empire as it was before the war, as essential to the, protection of Islam, and 
threaten bohcotting of British goods and refusal to work hand in hand with the British 
Government of India. A delegation is to leave for London soon to submit the matter 
to the British Government. 
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Luther's candor and truthfulness. 


No one has been slandered by his enemies as much as Luther. From the first 
moment of the Reformation to the present day, they have not rested in reviling him 
and dragging his name in the excrement. Jesuits like Denifle and Grisar have made 
it their special study and the most proper expenditure of their lives to undermine 
Luther's character. While Luther always strove to wage an objective struggle, a battle 
over the doctrinal issues that separated him from the papists, ever and anon the 
polemic of the Romans was a personal one. Their hatred was directed first and most 
strongly against the man who had exposed their fraud and broken their power. Luther 
says: "To my adversaries | have left liberty to attack my life as they pleased. But my 
conscience boasts that | have not touched any opponent's way of life or good name. 
Only the shameful and blasphemous doctrines, studies, and modes of thought 
directed against the Word of God have | sharply attacked." (E. A., op. var. arg. 5, 
401.) 

This objective treatment of the matter was a matter of course for Luther, for 
he represented the truth; and it was not for personal insults, but only for the sake of 
the cause, that he had begun the struggle against the papacy. For this very reason, 
however, his opponents, if they wanted to harm him at all, were forced from the 
outset to take recourse to lies and slander, and to aim their poisoned arrows 
especially at the person of Luther. But although the hatred of the papists was directed 
primarily against Luther's person, it was in the last analysis directed against his 
doctrine, the gospel of the forgiveness of sins through faith alone, with which he had 
dealt the deathblow to the papacy. This doctrine of justification by faith alone had to 
be removed from the way, if the papacy, with its workmanship and tyranny, was not 
to collapse in on itself. The Romanists have also endeavored to distort and pervert 
this doctrine. 
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and so destroy it. But mere distortion was no help here. The genuine Lutheran 
doctrine itself, in its purity, had to be refuted if the papacy was not to falter and remain 
in constant trouble. And because in matters of faith nothing can be proved by human 
authorities, Luther, if he was to be refuted at all, had to be refuted from the Holy 
Scriptures. With Scripture, however, Lutheranism, which is nothing other than the 
original Christianity, cannot be met, as became evident at the very beginning of the 
Reformation, and as D. Eck saw himself compelled to confess at Augsburg in 1530, 
as it has remained unrefuted to this day. If, however, the gospel brought to light by 
Luther, with which the papacy is as incompatible as fire is with water, should be 
discredited, the Roman polemicists had no other means than to slander the 
confessor and preacher of it. The idea suggested by such mud-slinging is then this: 
such an abominable man as the Jesuits paint Luther could not possibly be a 
messenger of God and lead the right doctrine. 

With their shameful lies and slanders, however, the papists have had bad 
success objectively and beyond their own enslaved people. God saw to it that the 
Jesuit slanderers only had to help to make Luther's character shine out all the brighter 
and more gloriously. Common sense alone tells everyone that Luther, who worked 
so much and had such great successes (as the whole world can see), could not 
possibly have been the man the Jesuits try to make him out to be. In the face of the 
Roman calumnies there has never been a lack of excellent apologists who have 
thwarted the papist efforts. In the first ranks of these men who have entered the field 
on behalf of Luther against Rome, stands at the present time D. Wilhelm Walther, 
professor at the University of Rostock. Already years ago he earned a lasting merit 
for the Lutheran Church by his thorough writing: "For Luther against Rome", a book 
that belongs in our public libraries and should have been translated into English long 
ago. Hitherto it is probably the best and most detailed defence against all notable 
vituperations of Luther on the part of the Papists. Walther's latest writing, which we 
have included in the "Literature" section of this issue of "Lehre und Wehre," "Luther's 
Character," serves the same purpose. It should not be unwelcome to our readers, 
therefore, if we at least present to them in the following what Walther from Rostock 
has to say about the main trait in Luther's character, his truthfulness and openness. 

The gospel of the free grace of God in Christ, of which we are made partakers 
by faith, the papists, like the 
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Apology of the Augsburg Confession occasionally mentioned, as "Lutheran". Since 
then this gospel, the central truth of all Christianity, has been condemned as heresy 
at the Council of Trent, and for a long time now the Roman polemicists have no 
longer been able to refrain from denouncing this gospel as "the Wittenberg lie" and 
from pillorying Luther, the preacher of it, as an "arch liar" by all means of sophistry 
and distortion. And as long as the papists really believe their doctrine of works, they 
have no choice but to fight the Gospel of the forgiveness of sins through faith in 
Christ as a pernicious lie and its chief witness as the "arch-liar". Whoever, however, 
has recognized the truth of Scripture and has familiarized himself to some extent 
with the history of the Reformation, will feel compelled to turn the tables on the 
accusation of untruthfulness against Luther's person. He will have to award Luther 
the prize of unparalleled openness and truthfulness, but he will not be able to spare 
his opponents across the board, especially the Romans, the accusation of 
dishonesty and dishonesty, yes, often even of the grossest mendacity. 

Perfect openness and truthfulness are the basic traits of Luther's character. 
To recognize the truth, the reality as it is, that is what his inner being was longing for. 
And what he recognized as such, he also spoke out openly and without hesitation. 
Luther, as they say, had his heart on his tongue. As he thought and felt, so he spoke. 
What was going on inside him he did not want to and could not hide from anyone, 
he spoke and wrote without any fear of others and without any consideration for 
himself. Luther never and nowhere wanted to appear other than he was. The 
slightest violation of this openness and full truthfulness he felt to be a denial of his 
own innermost nature, even a sin before God. He could not help it: as his heart was 
every time in the way he thought and felt, so he had to speak and write. He had 
nothing to hide and could not conceal his inwardness. Luther can often enough be 
accused of lack of prudence and consideration for his own person, but not of lack of 
openness and truthfulness. He speaks openly about himself, his shortcomings as 
well as his merits and successes. And he also speaks openly in praise and rebuke 
of others, his friends as well as his enemies. He never hides his opinion, his faith, 
his doubts, his anger, his contempt, his hatred. What goes on in his heart must come 
out; he cannot keep it shut up within himself. Only where love and tender 
consideration for his neighbor demanded it, did Luther know how to keep silent, to 
keep silent even about that which weighed on him personally and made his heart 
heavy. With individual examples that act like bright highlights, 
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Illustrating Luther's openness and truthfulness, Walther thus lets himself be heard: 

"We begin with a train in the image of Luther which must at once strike all who 
study him more closely in the strongest terms. 'Now | must die!' With this conviction 
Luther appears at Augsburg in 1518 before the formidable Cardinal and Papal 
Legate Cajetan. He knows how much it matters not to hurt this man in whose hands 
his fate now lies. Nor does he omit any of the expressions of reverence prescribed 
for such a lord. He throws himself on his face before him. Asked to rise, he still 
remains on his knees. Only at a second gracious beckoning does he allow himself 
to rise. Then he asks for forgiveness if he should have taught or done something 
thoughtless. But as soon as the conversation turns to his teaching, he speaks with 
an almost unbelievable frankness, as if he did not even consider what an impression 
his words must make in this dangerous situation. Everything that bubbles up within 
him, he lets flow forth uninhibitedly on the spot, without regard for the consequences. 
The legate tells him that he has a papal breve in his pocket which demands simple 
recantation from Luther. The latter asks to let him see it first. Certainly, he doubts 
the Cardinal's sincerity. But how dare he say so? When Cajetan refers to an earlier 
papal bull, Luther declares that it is ambiguous and twisted according to the 
judgment of Holy Scripture. The legate, at a later parley, thunders imperiously at the 
little monk. Then Luther so completely abandons all consideration that he forgets 
even his opponent's high titles and addresses him simply as 'Yours'. Cajetan tells 
him that the papal bull understands the treasure of the church to mean the merits of 
Christ and his faithful. Luther interrupts him with the objection that it does not say 
that those merits are the treasure, but that they have acquired the treasure. The 
cardinal is upset and wants to start something else. Luther interrupted him and burst 
out flamingly: 'Your Reverence should not still think that we Germans do not know 
grammar! There is a difference between ‘being a treasure’ and ‘acquiring a treasure’! 
So the great Italian scholar and prince of the church is not even supposed to be 
sufficiently versed in grammar! Afterwards Luther himself called this utterance 
‘surely disrespectful enough.’ But he did not withhold it. Why not? Did he lose his 
self-control in the momentary excitement? Would he, if he had only had time for 
reflection, have concealed his thoughts? Not at all. For even if he has time enough 
to think, if he is writing, say, a letter or a book, he can just as little keep anything of 
what he thinks or feels to himself. 
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"Burdened with the highest conceivable disgrace, lying under the ban of the 
Church and the eight of the Empire, he has been forced to hide himself in Wartburg 
Castle. There he hears that the most powerful German prince of the church, to 
whose rule he himself is subject, the Elector and Archbishop Cardinal Albrecht of 
Mainz, has once again had an indulgence proclaimed at his residence in Halle, in 
order to fill the coffers emptied by his lavish life. Luther wants to publish a writing 
against it. His elector Frederick the Wise forbids it. So he first wants to try to get the 
archbishop to stop the indulgence by writing a letter. What tone must he strike in it, 
if he possesses even the slightest diplomatic prudence? The utmost caution is in 
order here. For it has also been reported to him that he does not judge the 
archbishop correctly. The latter is by no means unfavourably disposed towards the 
Gospel. If, therefore, he does not want to spoil everything with his letter, he may at 
most humbly and quietly point out the danger that could be evoked in these agitated 
times by a renewal of the trade in indulgences, which is now strongly condemned 
by countless people. But how do we read in a letter? He had already warned the 
archbishop twice in vain by letter; he wanted to try a third time. It has now been 
reestablished by Your Elector's Grace in Halle. Grace of Halle has again set up the 
idol [of indulgences] that deprives the poor, simple-minded Christians of money and 
soul. | will do what Christian love demands, not even considering the infernal gates, 
let alone cardinals and bishops. Therefore, my humble request, Your Grace the 
Elector... Grace would leave the poor people unconvinced and unrobbed, show 
himself to be a bishop, not a wolf.’ The same God who had let such a terrible fire 
arise from the former trade in indulgences carried on by Tetzel, 'the same God is 
still alive, no one doubts him! He also knows the art of resisting a Cardinal of Mainz, 
although four emperors [protectively] held their hands over him. He also has a 
special desire to break the high cedars and to humble the haughty, obdurate 
Pharaohs. Ew. Kurfirstl. Grace, do not think that Luther is dead! He will so freely 
and cheerfully insist on the God who has humiliated the Pope, and will start a game 
with the Cardinal of Mainz, which not many can do. If this trade in indulgences is not 
dismissed, Luther considers it his Christian duty to ‘attack the archbishop in a public 
writing and to indicate to all the world the difference between a bishop and a wolf. 
According to this Ew. Kurfiirstl. Grace know to judge and to keep. From this | request 
and expect Your Electoral Grace's... Your Grace's correct and speedy answer within 
a fortnight. For after fourteen days my booklet Wider den Abgott zu Halle will go out, 
if there is not a common [also to be used publicly] answer*. How is it possible for 
Luther to write like this? Well, it 
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is just impossible for him to write differently than he thinks and feels. The archbishop 
already knows this about him. He trembles before it. Therefore he answers, as one 
should not think possible: '| have read your letter and accepted it with grace and all 
good.' The cause (which had prompted Luther to write), he says, has long since been 
removed. | will, God willing, keep myself in such a manner as is due to a pious 
spiritual and Christian prince. Therefore | will also faithfully ask and let ask. | can well 
suffer brotherly and Christian punishment.’ 

"Luther's unprecedented frankness was not so great a success in another 
case. The most famous scholar of that time was the humanist Erasmus. With him 
Luther felt connected in so far as he too had fought many an ecclesiastical grievance 
and had worked successfully for the displacement of ossified scholastic theology by 
the study of the sources of Christianity. What separated the two was a different 
conception of the nature of Christianity, which made it impossible for Erasmus to 
share Luther's point of view. Thus it grieved him deeply when he learned in 1524 that 
the great scholar, to whom he himself owed much, was writing against him and thus 
for the first time publicly fighting the Protestant doctrine. He therefore addressed a 
letter to him in order to dissuade him, if possible, from his intention. With what 
thoughts did he write? In his opinion, he could not require Erasmus to fight on his 
side. For this this humanist lacked both the courage and the full knowledge of the 
evangelical truth. But therefore it was also his duty not to interfere in this dispute. If 
he now, in spite of agreeing with Luther in some respects, took up his pen against 
him, only the flattering entreaties of his high Catholic patrons could have determined 
him to do so. But of all that Luther thinks hereafter, will he write nothing? He knows, 
after all, that this 'king of the humanists,’ flattered by the highest ecclesiastical and 
secular lords, marveled at by millions as a miracle of wisdom, suffers from the 
strongest vanity. This sore point in him was bound to be deeply wounded by the 
slightest hint of what Luther now thought of him. But if Luther is to keep silent about 
what he thinks, he must refrain from writing altogether. For what he might otherwise 
say would be diplomatic untruth. And Luther cannot but proceed with full truth. If it 
makes no impression because it is felt to be too bitter, he would rather write in vain 
than dissemble. Therefore we read in the letter: Since we see that you have not yet 
been given the courage by the Lord to face with us confidently and freely those 
monsters against which we have to fight, we do not think of putting you through 
anything that exceeds your strength and your limits. 
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beyond. Nay, we have borne and reverenced Thy weakness and the measure of the 
gifts bestowed upon Thee by God. For this all the world cannot deny, that the 
flourishing and prospering of the science by which one comes to the right study of 
the Bible is a great and glorious gift of God bestowed in thee. For this reason | have 
never desired that thou shouldst leave or neglect the work assigned thee, and enter 
into our army camp. For although you would be of much use to our cause through 
your mind and your learning, it is safer, because you lack the courage to do so, to 
serve it only through the gift given to you. One thing only was my concern: that you 
might let yourself be tempted by the adversaries to set out in writings against our 
doctrine, and that we would then be forced to resist you to your face. To resist thee 
to thy face. Our [evangelical] cause now stands in such a way that there is little to 
fear for it, even if Erasmus were to fight it with the utmost vigor. But even if you are 
not able and do not dare to declare yourself in its favor, leave it untouched and 
cultivate your field of work. | would like to have said this in order to testify to my 
sincere attitude towards you, in the wish that the Lord would give you a spirit worthy 
of your famous name. If the Lord does not yet want to do this, | ask you first of all, if 
you are not able to do more, to remain a mere spectator of our tragedy. At least do 
not help our adversaries. Above all, do not write any books against me, just as | will 
not publish anything against you. There has been enough biting already. Now we 
must see to it that we do not consume each other.' By the time this letter reached 
Erasmus, the latter had gone far in promoting his pamphlet against Luther, and had 
also sent a sample of it to his munificent patron, Henry VIII of England, at whose 
insistence he had at last set to work. But even if the letter had arrived earlier, it would 
only have irritated Erasmus, who was accustomed to obnoxious adulation, but would 
not have changed his mind. Luther, however, could not write otherwise if he did not 
want to be unfaithful to his nature. 

"Not only to his opponents does Luther beat out everything he feels. At the 
Wartburg he learned of the rapturous storm that had seized his followers in 
Wittenberg. He felt it his duty of conscience to make his way there in order to calm 
the wild waves where possible. He communicates this to his Elector Frederick the 
Wise, to whom he owes the protective asylum of Wartburg Castle. The Elector 
forbids him to return to Wittenberg; he will then no longer be able to protect him. 
Luther refuses to obey. On the journey he answers his elector. He testifies to him 
that he has ‘always enjoyed and liked him before all princes and authorities’ and 
knows that 'he now means it in the very best way’. But whose anxious concern he 
can only see as 
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..for lack of faith. Certainly, if he declares this openly to his prince, he may offend 
him very deeply. He knows this. Nevertheless, he writes to him: "Let this now be 
written to Your Electoral Grace. Grace the opinion that Your Electoral Grace knows 
that | am coming to Wittenberg. Grace know that | come to Wittenberg in much higher 
protection than the Elector. Nor do | intend to seek protection from Your Electoral 
Grace. Your Grace's protection. Yes, | think | would protect Your Electoral Grace... 
Your Grace more than she could protect me. He that believeth most shall here most 
protect. Since | now feel that Your Electoral Grace... Grace is still weak in faith, | can 
by no means regard Your Electoral Grace as the man Grace for the man who could 
protect or save me.' The Elector, who has hitherto afforded him his powerful 
protection, thinks he has done too little in this matter, and wants to know what he 
should do. "I answer humbly, 'Your Elector's. Grace has already done too much and 
should do nothing at all. For God will not and cannot suffer Ew. Kurfiirstl. Grace or 
my cares and doings. He wants it left to him; that and no other! There may Your 
Elector's... Your Grace shall see to it. If Your Grace believes this... Grace believes 
this, she shall be safe and at peace. If she believes not, then | believe, and must let 
Your Electoral Grace... Grace have his agony in sorrow, as all unbelievers should 
suffer. If Your Electoral Grace... Grace believed, she would see God's glory. But 
because she does not yet believe, she has not yet seen anything.’ Thus he writes in 
the consciousness that ‘all his life he has not written so hard to any other great 
gentleman*. But what he thinks he cannot keep locked up within himself, whatever 
may follow from it. 

"The same reckless frankness also in his writings intended for the public. He 
never conceals his faith, his sorrows, his doubts, never his anger, his contempt, his 
hatred. Never does the question even occur to him whether he should not give a 
softening, milder expression to what he feels. Likewise in his oral conversation with 
others. Here one has the impression that the connection between the heart and the 
tongue is so immediate that the vibrations going on there in secret must immediately 
come to light through speech. He, too, has sometimes been tempted to turn a blind 
eye. But this has only been caused by the urgent ideas of others, and with few 
exceptions he has brusquely rejected such a request. He always wants to reveal his 
innermost being. What is there is for him something that really exists, and that is why 
he also lets it go its way, if he does not recognize it as something sinful and therefore 
considers it his duty to put it down. When, after his death, there was no longer any 
fear of publishing in print the conversations of his that his friends at his table had 
noted down, one did not dare to give everything in full. One 
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considered it necessary to put a veiled N. N. for the names of the persons about 
whom he openly expressed himself, and also to leave out other names or only to 
hint at them. With respect to a large number of Luther's statements, however, which 
one would least like to consider suitable for publication, no restriction was placed on 
the printing of what he said about himself. That we also know this, however, is of 
great value to us for the understanding of his character. For so striking, indeed so 
startling, is the reckless frankness with which he allows himself to say what he thinks 
of others, that we are in danger of attributing it to arrogance, to presumption, to want 
of love or of a sense of justice. From this we are preserved by observing that he has 
his heart on his tongue in precisely the same way when he speaks of himself. His 
enemies know many bad things to say of him. How do they know this, unless it is a 
pure lie? If they knew nothing more of him than what his contemporaries, even his 
bitterest enemies, have reported, their material for accusation would be infinitely 
scanty or entirely unprovable slander. It is almost exclusively through him that they 
have learned what unfavorable things they can say about him. 

"But what could have moved him to expose himself thus? He was not one of 
those who can speak of their weaknesses in order to reap the glory of humility, or 
confess their past missteps because their present excellence stands out all the 
brighter against them. We never hear this tone in his self-confessions. Nay, just as 
he only passes his frank judgment on others when he thinks he can thereby serve 
someone, so also all his so-called 'confessions' are prompted only by the desire to 
be useful to others. But then it costs him absolutely no self-conquest, and then he 
speaks as freely as if it were a distant personality entirely indifferent to him. When 
the priest Antonius Musa 'once complained to him heartily that he himself could not 
believe what he preached to others,’ Luther replied: 'Praise and thanks be to God 
that it is the same with other people! | thought that | alone was like that. The reporter 
hints at the motive of this 'confession' of Luther by adding: 'Musa could not forget 
this consolation for the rest of his life. Another time someone complained to him that 
he could not believe in eternal life with such certainty as Paul had written of his 
death. Luther tried to reassure him: 'Unfortunately, | cannot believe it as strongly as 
| can preach and write about it, and as other people think of me, that | believe so 
firmly. 

"But let us be silent about the many such remarks about himself which Luther 
did not withhold in conversation with trusted friends. Here, where he was known 
more closely and such communications were 
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If one does not misinterpret the words, such openness is at best understandable. But 
in public writings and in sermons one is careful not to do so. Here one seeks to make 
an impression on others by the firmness of one's convictions, and is careful not to 
speak of one's own weaknesses in faith and life. Luther, however, is totally unaware 
of this consideration for himself. If he thinks he can thereby promote others, he can 
expose himself publicly without any hesitation and without any embellishment. In a 
public writing he wants to exhort us not to undertake any innovation until its divine 
justification has become completely certain to us. For otherwise one might be 
tormented afterwards by the gravest doubts as to whether one had acted rightly, even 
if the break with the conventional had been entirely according to God's will. In order 
that this should not be regarded as something trifling, he writes without hesitation, 
which could be misinterpreted by those who did not know such temptations as a proof 
of uncertainty in his faith: 'O with how much trouble and labour, even by well-founded 
Holy Scripture, have | scarcely been able to justify my own conscience, that | alone 
have been allowed to appear Against the Pope! How often has my heart faltered, 
chastised me, and reproached me with its one, strongest argument: 'Thou alone art 
wise? Should the others all be wrong, and have been wrong so long? How if thou 
wert mistaken, and didst lead so many people into error, who would all be eternally 
damned?' 

"Or he may stand in the pulpit. In order to reassure those who feel with pain 
how difficult it is for them to 'grasp the faith so purely,’ he can pronounce before the 
assembled congregation, after he has combated the Roman doctrine of works with 
great clarity and undoubted certainty and described the glory of trusting faith, without 
any shyness: 'I have now preached it myself for almost twenty years, and have been 
driven with reading and writing, that | should be justly come out of works 
righteousness]. Nevertheless, | still feel the old clinging filth, that | would like to deal 
with God in this way and bring something with me, so that he would have to give me 
his grace for my holiness, and it does not occur to me that | should surrender so 
completely to mere grace. And yet it ought to be, and need not be otherwise.’ Or he 
wants to warn his listeners against the security of the wicked, ‘who think that the devil 
is in the deep sea'. He wants to show them emphatically that the devil ‘is not far from 
us', but rather seeks to prevent everything good in the worldly as well as in the 
spiritual. But so that also the serious Christians will never become careless, he adds: 
"| myself often feel the devil's raging [or: being near] in me. At times | believe, at times 
| do not believe.' Even 'to the right Christians who want to hold firmly to the fact that 
Christ gave Himself for our sins,’ the devil can in temptation "hide Christ and take Him 
away from their eyes and exclude the word of grace from their minds. 
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from the heart. What | say | have experienced in part*. Yes, even when he speaks of 
temptations to sins against the sixth commandment! He wants to exhort his hearers not to 
trust in their own moral strength, but to call upon God's help in temptation. Unashamedly 
he declares: 'I know well how it is! | have not so much [strength] of myself as to abstain.’ 
Certainly, he need not have feared that his Wittenberg hearers, who daily had before their 
eyes his morally pure life, would misunderstand him. But what other preacher says publicly 
that he also knows such temptations? 

"Only a few times in his entire life did Luther, yielding to the pleas of friends, not say 
everything he thought. He did so because he thought he could serve the cause he 
represented. But each time he bitterly regretted afterwards not having followed his inner 
impulse. No picture from Luther's life is as well known and famous as: Luther in Worms. 
This fearlessness, this ruthless fidelity to conviction seems unsurpassable to us all. But 
Luther himself? He was afterwards extremely annoyed about his behaviour in Worms. And 
that because he had been too considerate, too yielding, because he had 'subdued his 
spirit’, that is, because he had not followed his innermost nature. It may be significant that 
these remarks of Luther's were either overlooked, as if they were not meant seriously, or 
regarded as incomprehensible, while he himself several times sharply emphasized: "I have 
often regretted it. One could not sympathize with his desire, expressed in it, for completely 
unlimited openness, because it was too unfamiliar a phenomenon. He came to the Diet of 
Worms with the firm intention of recanting nothing, but of testifying frankly and freely to his 
faith as the infallible truth founded in God's Word. But he was told by the most well-meaning 
and discerning friends that it would make a bad impression if he presented his conviction 
as undoubtedly certain, thus completely excluding the possibility that he had erred. On the 
other hand, he would find full understanding, even agreement and support with many, if he 
only declared that he could not recant anything until he had been convicted of an error. For 
at that time the spell of medieval views had already been broken to such an extent that in 
the widest circles the ideal of blind submission to the dictates of the church had faded 
away, and it was considered a moral duty to follow one's conscience, that is, not to abandon 
a conviction until it had been recognized as false. Luther was therefore implored to speak 
in such a way that he would appear "not too stiff-minded, but humble and reverent. He 
allowed himself to be persuaded. In his address to the emperor and the empire, he 
declared: "I will be most willing to recant any error if | am convicted of it, 
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And will be the first to cast my books into the fire.' And to the further demand that he should 
answer briefly whether he would recant or not, he replied, 'If | be not overcome by Scripture 
testimonies or bright reasons, | am overcome by the Scriptures | have adduced, and my 
conscience is captive to God's words. Revoke | can nothing, and will nothing, because To 
act contrary to conscience is not safe nor sound.' Thus he could say, because, according 
to his conviction, no one could refute him. But he did not openly express this very conviction 
of his. He rather concealed it by declaring that he wished to revoke what was proved to 
him to be error. What he says, then, is right, and how many will not be able to find the least 
wrong in it. But he later, when he found time enough for mature reflection, regarded it as a 
sin. For he had not said all he thought before the Diet. And already this he feels to be 
contrary to his nature, his 'spirit'; he feels it to be untruthfulness. Yes, so strongly does his 
conscience accuse him of this that he regarded as a not undeserved punishment a blow 
which struck him a year later, a blow which, according to his own words, had caused him 
greater pain than all the enmity of the Popes ‘together with all the devils,’ which had almost 
‘taken away his heart and made his stiff spirit dull.’ In the rapturous movement which had 
also broken out among his followers at Wittenberg he does not think he was without blame. 
He had in the decisive hour at Worms -good friends at his service subdued his spirit, and 
had not more strictly made his confession before the tyrants*. He had thus admitted the 
possibility of error in his doctrine. Therefore, when he was removed from the scene by 
banishment to the Wartburg, followers of his might think themselves justified in departing 
from his doctrine in particular points, and in making innovations, without even asking him, 
through whom alone they had received their evangelical view, for his opinion of them. They 
could cover themselves with the thought that he himself was not sure of his teaching. So 
deeply does he feel that the concealment of his full opinion is a sin, for which this 'game at 
Wittenberg, which reviled the Gospel,’ is the just punishment, that only one thing can make 
him 'undaunted and fearless’ in looking to the future: 'As we do not despair of our good 
deeds, neither do we tremble in our sins. But we thank God that our faith is greater than 
both grace and sin. For the Father of all mercies hath given us to believe, not a wooden 
Christ, but a living Christ, who is able to raise us up and to keep us, though we fall into a 
thousand and a thousand sins every hour. There is no doubt in my mind.' Luther needed 
such comfort, since he had once, with the best of intentions, not been completely open at 
the request of others. 
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"The same tendency to speak his whole heart out he shows even to God. He does 
not even endeavor in his prayers to strike a solemn note. When, at Melanchthon's sickbed, 
he is seized with passionate agitation over the fact that 'the devil has so disgracefully 
wronged* this instrument of God and is driving him into the arms of death,' he is able in 
prayer to express his flaming anger and his conviction of the indispensability of this fellow 
fighter for God's cause so uninhibitedly and bluntly that he himself has called it: 'All there 
our HErrgott had to serve me; for | threw the sack at his door [I declared to him that | could 
no longer bear the burden], and rubbed his ears with all his promises, which | knew to 
enumerate in the Holy Scriptures, that he should hear me, where | should otherwise trust 
his promises.’ A prayer has come down to us from his stay at the Diet of Worms, which 
was heard from him one evening. What an unbelievable unveiling of his moods before God, 
when he prays: 'How is it but a thing about the world; how it purrs along, runs the mean 
course and the long way to hell, where the wicked belong, and looks only at what is 
splendid and mighty, great and powerful, and has a reputation!’ If | should turn mine eyes 
thither, it is all over with me; the bell is already cast, and the sentence is passed. O God, 
O God, O my God, help me against all the world's reason and wisdom! Do thou it! Thou 
must do it - thou alone! It is not my affair, but thine. For my own part | have nothing to do 
here, and nothing to do with these great lords of the world. | would | might have good and 
quiet days, and not be sworn to. Dost thou not hear, my God? Art thou dead? No, thou 
canst not die. Thou dost but hide thyself. Hast thou not chosen me for this? | ask thee how 
| know it then. Ay, so help you mercy. For all my life | never thought to be so great a master. 
O Lord, where art thou? Thou, my God, where art thou? Come, Lord, | am ready to lay 
down my life, patient as a lamb. 

"This involuntary impulse to keep his inward and outward parts in perfect harmony 
is not only manifested in his speeches, but in his whole demeanor. All the dignified formality 
and grandeur of the highest academic celebrations were unfolded at the disputation 
between Luther and Eck in the old university city of Leipzig. From Wittenberg the luminaries 
of the new theology had made their entrance in carriages, led by the Rector 
Magnifizentissimus Duke Barnim of Pomerania and two hundred students armed with 
spears and halberds. Not only highly respected theologians, but also abbots and counts 
and knights of the Iron Fleece had flocked from all sides to attend the he- 
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to attend the spectacle. Also the prince of the country, Duke George of Saxony, honored 
the celebration with his son by his presence. After a welcoming speech in the university 
and after a festive mass in the Thomaskirche, the people went in glittering procession to 
the PleiBenburg, whose hall was richly decorated with precious carpets. A choir of singers, 
with instrumental accompaniment, sang the ancient hymn of consecration, 'Come, Holy 
Spirit’. All present were on their knees at this. What excitement must have seized this 
illustrious assembly when at last the Professor of Theology, D. Martin Luther, who had 
become world-famous by his mighty writings and by the threatening attacks of his enemies, 
ascended the cathedra to enter the fray which could decide his future art and that of his 
followers! If ever a dignified, impressive attitude, a self-confident calmness and certainty 
was in place, then it was in the face of this shining circle looking expectantly out at him. If 
Luther ever had to think of the indisputably true saying: 'The world makes as much of you 
as you make of yourself,’ it was in this hour. But he? The Leipzig prosessor Mosellan has 
described to us the impression Luther's departure made on him. He misses in him, in 
disputing, the 'prudence' which, before speaking, thoroughly considers by what words a 
triumph over opponents is to be obtained. He therefore regrets 'the all too biting form in the 
rebuke of opponents’, since Luther lets the fire of his anger or wrath burst forth unchecked 
in flames. In general 'there is nothing stoic about him nor gloomy pride*. He does not wrap 
himself in the cloak of cool scientific calm and superiority popular with others. In short, he 
gives himself completely as he is, and wants to be nothing more than he is. In friendly 
intercourse he can chat cheerfully and cheerfully, lively and confident, always cheerful, as 
if he were not a professor wrestling with the highest problems. It is scarcely believable how 
little he thinks of the fact that in this august assembly all eyes are fixed on him and observe 
even the smallest thing about him. When he mounts the speaker's platform for the 
disputation, he can take a small bouquet of flowers, which he holds in his hand, with him 
to the lectern, and even look at it during the proceedings and enjoy its fragrance! And on 
his finger he wears a silver ring, from which something unrecognizable hangs! The fact that 
he had not taken the ring off beforehand was so noticeable that the opinion was expressed 
that he had the devil with him in a little capsule. Such small features are indispensable 
colors, if one wants to paint the real Luther. 

"No wonder that in a world in which not being but appearances decide, Luther, with 
his contrary nature, has again and again been held in too low esteem, even downright 
contempt. The papal legate Aleander, whose incessant efforts, not sparing even the most 
immoral means, finally brought about the imposition of the 
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The emperor, who had reached the height of the imperial guard over the heretic, reported 
to Rome about the ‘possessed fool’ that the manner of his appearance had deprived him 
of all the respect that the world had formerly had for him; in looks, words, works, facial 
expressions and gait he was crude. The Emperor, when he saw Luther, scornfully 
remarked in the greatest disappointment: "He shall not make a heretic of me! He thought 
it impossible that the famous writings which went out under the name of the heretic were 
really written by the heretic himself. Others, too, who had read these great writings 
themselves, judged in the same way when they had occasion to observe his simple, natural 
conduct. Yes, fourteen years later, when no one could doubt Luther's excellent abilities, 
the papal envoy Vergerio, who had conversed with Luther in Wittenberg, reported to Rome 
that some of the books published under his name could not be his work. - It did not escape 
Luther's notice how much some took offence at his unaffected manner. He often wondered 
whether he should not, after the manner of the world, clothe himself in the nimbus of 
cautious reserve and silent grandeur. But then he recognized this as contrary to the 
character bestowed upon him by God, and, as a mortal enemy of all dissimulation, he stuck 
to his manner." 

Luther's ruthless truthfulness is also evidenced by his monastic life. Here he felt 
that, in spite of all his own efforts, he was not as he should be, in order thereby to win a 
gracious God. He felt that he did not truly love God and His will. And no coaxing could bring 
him to veil this fact to himself, as millions had done before him. Walther writes: "He was 
too sincere with himself to be able to hide the fact that he did not really possess the one 
thing on which everything depended, the love of God. He saw, and he did not hide, that he 
still sinned. They were such small and ordinary sins that Staupitz, the superior of his order, 
to whom he complained of them, called them 'puppet sins'. But whether small or great, to 
his true eye they always remained sins. He confessed them, then they should be forgiven. 
But, he was taught, they were to be forgiven only when they were sufficiently repented of. 
So his conscience tormented itself incessantly with the question whether he was sufficiently 
repentant. He complained to his brothers of his anguish of heart. Even Staupitz shook his 
head: ‘Magister Martine, | don't understand this.’ Even if so many calmed themselves with 
the knowledge that they had done what they could, he could only sigh: 'Man, will you finally 
become pious and do enough to get a merciful God? Sometimes, of course, he could feel 
so good in pious feelings that he thought he had love for God. But after that his truth told 
him again 
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He said that he had only 'imagined' this love, that it had only been a ‘forced, simulated’ 
love. For anew his conscience accused him, and he cried out again: 'O my sin, my 
sin!’ For seven years this dreadful struggle lasted. It is astonishing that Luther did not 
spend it, but remained true enough to give glory to truth alone." 

When Luther finally became certain of the grace that forgives sins through faith, 
and in the interest of this blessed truth he was increasingly compelled to take up the 
fight against the papacy and later also against the zealots, he maintained the same 
truthfulness. Walther writes: "Even before he had found the center of evangelical truth, 
many things in the Catholic Church had seemed to him ‘absurd and contrary to Christ’. 
But he did not come forward with these thoughts, but put a rein on them for more than 
a decade out of obedience to the biblical word: 'Do not rely on your cleverness.’ The 
same concern that he might attack and overturn something that was truth after all 
governed him later. The progress in overcoming the inherited errors takes place only 
very gradually, only step by step. He does not surrender to any newly discovered 
truth, nor does he come out publicly with any truth until he has become completely 
sure of it. He knows nothing of that popular addiction to the new, nothing of the heroic 
delight in tearing down, nothing of the proud joy of contradicting the established and 
its advocates in self-confident independence. Only one thing burns in him: the ardent 
thirst for truth." Luther rejects nothing as false until he is fully convinced that it is 
contrary to Scripture and must be rejected. But neither does anything in the religious 
possessions he has inherited seem to him too old and venerable, too universally 
believed and praised, to make him forego a thorough examination of them. 

In the face of the enthusiasts, Luther adheres to the doctrine of the true 
presence of the body and blood of Christ in the Lord's Supper, although he himself 
confesses (1524): "If someone had been able to report to me five years ago that there 
was nothing in the sacrament but bread and wine, he would have done me a great 
service. Luther had but one interest, and that was the interest of truth. Walther: 
"Whoever knows the history of those Reformation struggles more closely, knows also 
how many other opponents of Rome were moved to their new positions essentially 
only by lust of opposition, and yet never admitted to this immoral motive. Luther, on 
the other hand, in rejecting as well as in retaining, reveals his truthfulness as the all- 
determining power. It plunged him into very severe inner struggles. Looking back on 
that time when he sought to gain clarity about the Lord's Supper, he writes: 'l must 
have suffered such hard contestation and struggled and struggled [so].... 
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that | would gladly have been out of it.' To be sure, every one will be able to say so, whom 
neither indolence tempts to persevere in the old, nor even vanity tempts to make new 
assertions without compelling reason. But we know of no one else who fought as hard 
as Luther for this, and even then, when he had become certain of a truth, would still have 
asked himself again and again whether he had not been mistaken. Never did Luther wish 
to persuade himself of a certainty which he did not possess." 

What drove Luther into the fight against the papacy was not his inclination, but the 
conviction, the innermost certainty, that he would faithlessly and conscienceless deny 
the recognized truth if he wanted to avoid this fight. Luther had been completely saturated 
with the papist spirit and had given himself up to it so completely that, as he himself 
confessed, he was "drunk, even submerged, in the teachings of the Pope, ready in the 
highest degree to murder all who refused to obey the Pope even in a single syllable. 
Without great self-conquest Luther did not take up the struggle with Rome. Against his 
own inclinations he was driven into the same. And what drove him was the truthfulness 
with which he told himself that he would deny the truth if he tried to escape here. Luther 
did not first plan the fight against the papacy, then begin it according to plan, continue it 
according to plan, and finally end it according to plan. Rather, as he himself put it, he 
was led into the battle blindly, as it were, like a horse, and was ‘driven’. About the great 
difficulties of the struggle, however, Luther did not indulge in any delusions. The longer 
it took, the clearer it became to him, and the more he imagined what the battle would 
cost him and others. Yes, Luther saw the consequences, and he was powerfully moved 
by them. But what mattered was the divine, all-salvific truth he recognized, the precious 
pearl for which no price seemed too great, which stood higher to him than outward peace 
and earthly life. What, in spite of all other considerations, held Luther to the flag and 
drove him further and further into the melee, was thus the innermost conviction that he 
must become unfaithful to the recognized truth, if he wanted to become a deserter in the 
battle into which God had placed him, and to refuse obedience and allegiance to the light 
that had become his. Walther writes: "His truthfulness made him [Luther] see and feel 
deeply and clearly everything that seemed to speak against him. He would rather endure, 
as long as he had to, the torment of uncertainty than feign certainty. Indeed, everything 
that could be asserted against his doctrine his sincerity so assiduously sought out that 
he once said that he knew much 'sharper arguments’ than those which the Catholic 
opponents ‘knew and could bring forward’ against him. But the same unlimited truth- 
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The same way, the same way, the same way, the same way, the same way, the same 
way, the same way, the same way, the same way, the same way, the same way, the 
same way, the same way, the same way, the same way. 

The frankness with which Luther speaks of himself without hesitation, of his 
weaknesses and shortcomings as well as of his abilities and successes, is also 
ultimately based on his truthfulness and openness. "No one," says Walther, "has 
spoken of himself so humbly as Luther, but no one also so confidently." And the latter 
not to boast, but to speak guilelessly, and without any secondary intention of praising 
God and benefiting his neighbor, that which was before all eyes, and which no one, 
including himself, could deny. Walther remarks: "It belongs to the astonishing 
characteristics of Luther's character to carry these two, deepest humility and high self- 
confidence, side by side in himself and not to let one be weakened by the other." Luther 
himself confessed, "| have not such a silly humility as to deny the gifts bestowed upon 
me by God." His truthfulness and openness did not permit this. 

Far from Luther was the thought of vain self-conceit, for example, when he 
declares that he understands the Scriptures much better than the pope and all those 
who are his; that in bookmaking he did not want to be much inferior to some of the 
church fathers; that with the abundance of gifts given to him by God he would have 
fallen into the abyss of hell through arrogance, if it had not been for the temptations. 
The same is the case when Luther calls himself "a great doctor above all bishops, 
clergymen, and monks," "a great doctor, known on earth, in heaven, and in hell"; or 
when he marvels that God had deposed the pope through him, his weak instrument, 
which no emperor nor potentate could have done; or when he boasts to his enemies 
that he has "reformed" the Church more than perhaps five councils could have done; 
or when he repeatedly calls himself the prophet of the Germans, who first preached the 
Gospel to them again. 

In these and similar statements, from which the papists read intolerable 
megalomania, Luther guilelessly and without all displays of arrogance only expresses 
what no one and also he himself could not deny. They are therefore nothing less than 
symptoms of self-conceit, but only testimonies of Luther's openness and truthfulness, 
which could not and must not misjudge, conceal, or diminish what great things God had 
wrought through his weak instrument, the unknown monk in the quiet monastery at 
Wittenberg, who now looks back with wonder and amazement, with praise and 
thanksgiving, on the glorious work that God had brought forth through him without his 
planning. For "not at the beginning of his work," remarks Walther, "is there with Luther 
the thought that God had destined him for great things." Luther was not a raving man. 
But when he looked back on what God had accomplished through him, he was a 
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he saw the great and marvelous thing, namely, that through him God had again placed the 
gospel on the lampstand in the church and had thus brought forth a new epoch in the 
history of the church; and what Luther saw and could not deny, he also spoke openly and 
without restraint. 

Luther's truthfulness and openness also explain the coarseness of his language and 
the impartiality with which he speaks, without mincing his words, just like the Bible, even 
about things that modern aesthetic feeling no longer allows us to call open. However, 
Luther never spoke about sexual matters in a frivolous, blasphemous manner, which is 
little enough offended by nowadays. In this respect Luther's manner of speaking differs 
skyward from that of many educated Catholics of that time, says Walther. And in his writing 
"For Luther, against Rome" he also brings the evidence for it. 

Even the sharpness of Luther's polemics, about which the Roman polemicists 
cannot complain enough, has no other source than truthfulness and frankness. As he 
thought, felt, and sensed, so spoke, so wrote Luther. The indignation and contempt, the 
anger, hatred and disgust, which he felt inwardly, he expressed openly, even if crude and 
sharp expressions were necessary for this. As ardently as Luther loved and admired truth, 
he was just as hostile to lies, which rob God of His glory and deprive sinners of their only 
consolation. Luther was not the man to hold or tolerate neutrality between God and the 
devil. He could not, as he himself said, pray an Our Father without at the same time cursing 
the devil and all evil. But Luther was always concerned only with the cause. There is no 
trace of hatred against the person of his opponent in Luther. Luther also loved his enemies 
and repeatedly gave proof of this, e.g. against Tetzel and the most bitter opponent of the 
Reformation, George of Saxony, for whom he never stopped praying. Even in his sharpest 
polemics Luther always pursued only the purpose of winning his opponents to the truth and 
freeing them from the heresies which were an abomination to him. Luther's interest was 
always an objective one. It was not a personal triumph over the opponent that he strove 
for, but the victory of the divine, all-salvific truth over the lies of the devil that blasoheme 
God and ruin men eternally. 

Luther's sharp polemic has its source not in hatred against the persons of his 
opponents, but against their evil cause. The papist polemicists, on the other hand, are filled 
with ardent enmity against both Luther's good cause and his person, to whom they wish all 
evil, even hell, on their necks. Nor can the crude tone of this papist polemic be surpassed. 
Walther writes: "The bitter enemy of Luther, Duke George of Saxony, complained unab-. 
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He was full of indignation about Luther's "invective". In order not to be forced by his princely 
dignity to put a rein on his true feelings, he published a pamphlet he had written against 
Luther under someone else's name. Here we also read the following sentences: "He is 
certainly possessed with the devil, with the whole legion which Christ cast out from the 
possessed, and permitted them to go into the swine. This legion has made Luther's monk's 
skull brain-racked and whirling. Thou restless, faithless, and perjured tripe! Thou alone art 
the greatest, grossest ass and fool, thou accursed apostate! From this only the 
treacherousness and falseness of your bloodthirsty heart, vengeful mind, and devilish will 
can be seen, which you, Luther, dare to rage against your neighbor as a foolish dog with 
open mouth without ceasing. Thou faithless knave and devilish monk! Thou declared 
mameluck and damned twin-arm, whose nine count a pickharden. | say foremost that thou 
art thyself the very most incomprehensible Bacchant and ten-cornered Cornut and Bestia. 
Thou perjured, faithless, and honorless flesh villain! Fie thee now, thou sacrilegious, of 
runaway monks and nuns, of snide parsons, and of all apostate whore-hosts! Eh, doctor 
Schandluther! My Doctor Erzesel, | will have prophesied it to thee, Almighty God will break 
the redoubt of thee lately, and give thy most wicked, coarsest asses a day's rest. You 
Sauboze, Doctor Sautrog! Doctor dog-eared! Doctor Felt Hat! Seventy-two devils shall lead 
thee alive into the pit of hell. | will make thee a hell-hound, and thou shalt breathe fire and 
burn thyself at last. | will send thee to the furious devil and his harlot mother with a bloody 
head into the abyss of hell." (148 f.) By the way, Walther is right when he reminds us that 
people like the Papists, who not only lied and slandered the Lutherans and other 
Protestants in the most shameful way, but martyred them to death in the Inquisition 
dungeons and at the stake, only make themselves ridiculous when they complain about 
Luther's sharp polemic. 

It is also rooted in his truthfulness and hot love of truth that Luther found every doubt 
in religious questions unbearable, so that he could not rest and come to peace until he had 
arrived at the rock-solid certainty of divine truth from the clear Scriptures. In the Apology 
Melanchthon writes: "For good consciences cry out for truth and right instruction from God's 
Word, and to them death is not so bitter as it is bitter to them where they doubt in one 
piece; therefore they must seek where they can find instruction." (Miller, 191.) This is 
spoken entirely from Luther's mind and soul. A sceptical spirit, fond of vacillation and 
suspense in theological questions, opportunistically inclining neither to a firm yes, nor toa 
decided no, and with the 
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Luther considers that a person who does not want to give out language is an 
unfaithful spirit. When Erasmus, in his controversial writings Against Luther, 
declared that he was inclined to the opinion of the skeptics who did not want to 
assert anything with certainty, Luther replied: "It is not so with the heart of the 
Christian that he has no joy in certainty. On the contrary, if he takes no pleasure in 
it, he is not a Christian. We Christians should have nothing to do with the skeptics 
and academics, but rather with Paul, who is certain of his faith to the point of 
obstinacy. How often, | pray you, does he call for that plerophoria, that is, the very 
surest and firmest conviction of conscience! Let a Christian thus say, The standpoint 
of the sceptics is truly not to my liking. If my limited nature only permitted it, | would 
not alone be certain of the Scriptures everywhere and in all their parts, but | would 
also long to have the most perfect assurance even of those things which do not 
belong to salvation, and are not taught in the Scriptures. For what is there more 
miserable than uncertainty. . . . The Holy Spirit is not a skeptic. Nor has he written 
in our hearts an uncertain delusion or mere opinion, but a strong, great assurance, 
more sure and steadfast than that we live, and than that which we experience." (29 
f.) 

Therefore, when Luther repeatedly asserted to his friends and enemies that 
he was certain of his doctrine; that it was the infallible, certain truth; that it was 
revealed to him by God and given to him by the Holy Spirit; that his doctrine, 
condemned by Rome, as the only true one, would judge every other doctrine; that 
every Christian, just as he himself, could and should become divinely certain of this 
doctrine of his from the Scriptures, etc., he was only openly stating what he was 
convinced of in his innermost being. Luther wholeheartedly believed the Holy 
Scriptures to be the Word of God; through justifying faith this had become a divine 
certainty to him. He knew and was certain that what he had recognized as being 
clearly and distinctly taught in Scripture was the eternal, infallible truth of God 
Himself, with respect to which to entertain even the slightest doubt meant sinning 
against God and, in essence, meant nothing other than making God a liar. 

That the Romans, who are in principle all skeptics and neither know nor want 
to know anything of a real certainty of salvation nor of a real certainty of truth, cannot 
find themselves in such apparently presumptuous pronouncements of Luther and 
are only able to value them as dissimulation, rapture, and unbearable arrogance, is 
not surprising from their own skeptical point of view. They betray only that they have 
no idea of what Christianity actually is, and what it is about the Christian faith and 
the assurance of salvation wrought by the Holy Spirit. 
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The truth of the matter is the same as that with which Christian certainty of truth is 
directly related. When Luther, in the monastery, came to the knowledge from the 
Scriptures that his sins were forgiven him without any merit or work on his part, but 
only by grace for Christ's sake, then, as he himself expressed it, the Holy Spirit had 
not written an uncertain delusion or a mere opinion in his heart, "but a strong, great 
certainty, which is more certain and firmer than that we live and than that which we 
experience. Wherever, therefore, Luther testifies that he is divinely certain of his 
doctrine as the only true and valid one, he does not boast or exaggerate, or apply 
the colors too thickly, but for the praise of God and the benefit of his neighbor, here 
too, out of love and the urge to truth, he only freely confesses what lived and was 
reality in his heart. 

Among the things from which one has believed to be able to lead the proof of 
untruthfulness against Luther are also some one-sided, seemingly contradictory 
statements in his writings. But the more closely these are examined, and the more 
closely the whole context and the exact manner of Luther's speech are taken into 
account, the more brilliantly does the diamond of his truthfulness shine and radiate. 
The fact that such sayings could be misused and were exploited by papists and false 
friends, e.g. Agricola, is proof of the dishonesty of Luther's opponents, who tear his 
words out of their context and do not take the trouble to understand them from the 
circumstances and circumstances of each case. For even where Luther speaks one- 
sidedly, this is done in the interest of truth, not to deceive and mislead, but to help 
the neighbor all the more surely to a clear knowledge of the truth. This is the case, 
for example, when Luther, in order to bring to the clear understanding of the 
challenged the truth that the works of the law have nothing whatever to do with 
justification, declares: "We must put the whole Decalogue entirely out of our sight 
and mind," while at another time, under different conditions and in a different 
interest, he judges: "The ten commandments must always be preached." Or when 
Luther once writes: "There is no clearer book written on earth than the Holy 
Scriptures," and in another place says: "Not everyone can understand them [the 
Scriptures], but they sometimes elude the reader." Such one-sided statements, 
which can also be found in large numbers in the Scriptures, are not contradictions, 
but are explained by their wording and various contexts. And if we look at them 
closely, they do not show that Luther took the truth lightly, but rather that he always 
had only one interest, namely, the interest of truth, in that he endeavored, according 
to the most varied circumstances, to give his neighbor a right understanding and a 
clear knowledge. 
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of what he believed to be the truth. In the interest of truthfulness, Luther sometimes 
deliberately spoke and wrote one-sidedly, where it seemed necessary to him. 

True and open - that is the basic trait of Luther's character. He does not want 
to pretend anything, neither to himself nor to others. He wants to see everything as 
it really is. And so he speaks, and so he wants to speak and write, that everyone 
recognizes what he believes to be the truth. Walther writes: "If one has praised as 
a peculiarity of our time its sense of reality, then one must call Luther the standard 
bearer of the modern age. Certainly the twentieth century possesses in many 
respects [in the natural sciences] better means of finding the real than the sixteenth. 
But the desire to grasp reality and only reality, and to be determined by it alone, will 
not easily show itself in another so strongly and so purely as in Luther. That is why 
all ambiguity is unbearable to him. He wants to become certain of objective truth at 
any price." 

F.B. 
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(Conclusion.) 


Finally, as far as the prisoners are concerned, "Senior Fuchs, after about a 
year's stay in Ahmednagar, has moved to Belgaum, where he has found a fruitful 
and stimulating activity as pastor of the interned German families. Our other Africans 
who did not stay in their station have all ended up in the prison camps of Egypt, 
partly as internees, partly as prisoners of war, after changing fates which took 
Missionary Warthl, for example, temporarily to South Africa, and Missionary Guth 
even to India. Unfortunately, these tribulations also claimed a heavy victim. On 
August 25, 1918, Missionary Dannholz died in the prisoner-of-war hospital Abbassia 
near Heliopolis after three years of tropical suffering in the fortieth year of his life. Of 
the remaining captured missionaries, three are at present in each of two camps at 
the foot of the pyramids near Cairo and six in the Nile delta near the sea; in Maadi 
the brothers Warthl, Guth, Stelzner; in Tura Horn, Michel, Klépfel and in Sidi Bishr: 
Thiele, Rother, Schachschneider, Everth, Mauer and Knepper. Life is unenviable, 
especially in the two former camps. When the English censor read in one of the first 
letters: 'We are like Waldheim,’ he may have taken this as a compliment to the British 
treatment of prisoners; but quite wrongly, since Waldheim is known to every Saxon 
as a penitentiary town. The Tura camp lies in a desolate stone desert, its rocks 
radiating a terrible heat under the Egyptian sun. Attracting 
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is the third camp. It lies on historical ground, near the ancient city of Alexander, where 
once, in pre-Christian times, Egypt's serious dignity and Greece's serene beauty of 
form, worldly asceticism and world-spanning speculation were united. A strange 
confusion of languages prevails in the camp. Eighteen different idioms the ear 
gradually learns to distinguish: German, English, French, Turkish, Arabic, Italian, 
Croatian, etc., no doubt stimulating to linguists. Intellectual nourishment is provided 
by a good stock library of 1500 volumes. Many a book package from home also 
contributes to this. It was very difficult for the brothers that for a long time, until the 
end of 1918, they were forbidden to have any written communication with their 
relatives who had stayed behind on the mission field. However, the various kinds of 
work that camp life entailed did not allow them to fall into useless brooding. The 
nearby beach invited to sea and sun bathing. Unfortunately, this refreshment has 
also been denied them recently. 

"The divine Word gives them comfort and light during this difficult time of 
waiting. They gather for its contemplation and prayer in daily devotions, Sunday 
services and weekly Bible studies. At the same time, they were inspired by the desire 
to be a blessing to the other inmates of the camp. Apparently, this desire does not 
remain completely unfulfilled. The same is true for Tura. There missionary Michel 
developed a lively evangelistic activity. Through apologetic Bible lessons and 
brochures such as 'Who was JEsus? What did JEsus want?" he tries to counteract 
gross ignorance, the influences of a Strauss, Renan and others. And he may report: 
The number of those who are in conscious communion with Jesus is quite large. 
Admittedly, the darkness is also stirring. But we firmly believe in the victory of the 
light. On Sundays after the service the missionaries usually talk for one or two hours 
about East Africa and always find attentive listeners. The Good Friday celebration 
was particularly moving. 173 guests had come to communion, among them 1 
Hungarian and 4 Boers who had fought on the German side. Missionary Warthl had 
built the altar. Brothers Michel and Guth officiated. The confession was based on the 
fifth word of the cross: 'I thirst." The singing was accompanied by string music. The 
choir sang heartrendingly: 'Do not leave me, O Lord, to whom | beseech." In the 
evening there was another service with 800 listeners, in which the sixth word of the 
cross: "It is finished" was the central theme. 

"A true refreshment and strengthening is to read the letters of the brothers 
from the prison camps. Their confidence and courage are unbroken. Almost all of 
them have the desire, if possible, to return to their African field of work immediately 
after their release, a desire which, however, will not be fulfilled for all of them. 
Baumeister Horn writes from Tura: ‘The wish to soon return to our place on the 
African soil has not been resigned or merely 
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weakened. Missionary Michel's wishes are even more burning: "Since the beginning 
my favorite wish has been to come immediately to Pare to our congregations at the 
first opportunity, until the other brothers come out again. But as God wills. The 
situation of the future will settle everything. | do not want to stay long at home, that 
is my firm resolution. | would like to fight at the front of Jesus during the coming 
missionary period, as long as it is day for me. We are going forward to a new and 
rich missionary age; the war in the colony has made us train, not the reverse.' In this 
context also belongs the word of a missionary mother in the homeland: 'l would 
rather do without seeing his bodily face once more in my life than that he should 
neglect anything in his profession. 

"The news of Germany's collapse soon reached our brothers, too, of course. 
But even the later letters are far removed from pusillanimity and despondency. 
Missionary Michel wrote on November 16: "Great changes have occurred at home. 
Well, in spite of all this, we look joyfully to the future. Whatever God intends for our 
fatherland, we say: Thy will be done. . . . | am, thank God, still well. | can only wait 
until | get home to be cured of my malaria. Nevertheless, if possible, | intend to travel 
immediately from here to Pare to gather our three churches (Gonja, Mbaga, Wudee, 
which are orphaned) and wait until a colleague replaces me. The immediate 
presence of a missionary in South Pare seems important to me and puts aside many 
a personal wish. . . Even in persevering in captivity we want to show ourselves as 
Christians and true German men. The tasks as a camp chaplain are beautiful and 
rich. There are several German comrades here who found inspiration at home in 
soldiers' homes or Christian associations. The hearts of the East Africans are also 
opening. God be commanded!" etc. 

Following up on the sentiments expressed in the letters of these imprisoned 
missionaries, D. Opke concludes his report as follows: "Much gloom and pain has 
passed us by on these leaves. And the peace that has finally come to us after a long 
wait has brought no ray of hope. Small and poor stands our people in the future, and 
the intention of our enemies to exterminate the German mission, as far as their 
power reaches, with stump and stick, is clearer than ever before. This intention does 
not even stop at the conquered German colonies. There is no lack of voices, 
therefore, which declare that the future of the German mission is doomed, and we 
are all tempted to withdraw our hearts and hands from the work in faithless inactivity. 
In this case, the words of a man from the fiery furnace of the Nile Valley may lift us 
up and shake us awake. Is the situation really so bleak? Have we not also much 
experience 
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heard anything lifting? The winter of German missionary life is not lacking in signs of 
spring, in rays of winter sunshine and quietly swelling buds. The sap still circles and 
rises. There is still a congregation there, willing to carry on missions in the future in 
spite of all difficulties. Our mission house is again filled with young men who are 
preparing themselves for the work of the Lord. . . . Should we be forced to look for 
new fields of work, they will be found. The great cultivated lands of the East, with 
their millions, are still open to us. Siberia, which seems to offer great missionary 
prospects, is still waiting for the first evangelical missionary. And who can say 
whether the world of Islam, the Buddhist world of Inner Asia, will not now open its 
doors? It would not be the first time that God the Lord used world-historical 
movements, born of the selfishness and mammonism of the nations, to break open 
new doors for His Kingdom. The Lord asks today if we have faith. A hundred years 
ago, when our fathers began to do missions with burning hearts, the work was purely 
a matter of faith. In the eyes of reason and worldly wisdom it was of no value. Later, 
things have changed. The work on the Gentiles has gained recognition. The tree of 
mission has grown in height and breadth, but perhaps not in the same measure in 
depth. Now the heavenly gardener has pruned it back in outward growth. To what 
end? Not to destroy it, but that it may sprout new roots in the depths, and then also 
outwardly unfold more vigorously and bring forth more fruit. It has been rightly asked 
whether God does not have great plans for the German people, that he should thus 
take them into the school of the cross. Should this not apply all the more to the 
German mission? In any case. However much may have changed, the 
commandment of our Lord remains as firm as ever: 'Go!' Even today we have no 
right to shirk the fulfillment of this commandment on our own authority. And the 
promise of our Lord stands just as firm: "| am with you. Even today we have no reason 
to withdraw anything from this promise. We need not be anxious that the Lord should 
forsake his work. The only thing that is really necessary is the other concern, that we 
do not abandon it. If apostasy and worldliness continue to spread among the German 
people as they have in recent years, then it is indeed to be feared that one day the 
sources of missionary spirit in our national life may fail and the Lord would be forced 
to really take the work out of our hands. But if, as we confidently hope, a ‘remnant’ 
(Is. 10:21) remains and converts, then no power in the world will be able to dampen 
the spirit of witness in the long run. It has been said, and not without reason, that the 
world war arose because the so-called Christian nations, instead of proselytizing, 
regarded it as their chief task to dominate the world. If this is correct, then about 
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the future of peoples will ultimately be determined by whether or not they recognize 
and want to fulfill their missionary duty. God grant that we may yield ourselves to him 
as instruments! The cause of the Lord is first." 

D. Paul, Director of the Leipzig Mission Institute, also writes: "In spite of the 
heavy blows of war, which the missionary work has received along with our national 
interests, we remain undaunted and undaunted in the task which the departing 
Saviour once set for His own with the Great Commission. May this zeal and this firm 
will of the Leipzigers to carry on the work of the Lord steadfastly also in the future, 
be coupled at the same time with the determination and resoluteness to a fidelity to 
the Lutheran confession which proves more complete than it was in the past! Yes, 
may the Lutheran Church throughout the world recall its glorious heritage and the 
great calling which God has just assigned to it; for nothing is so necessary today to 
the world and to all so-called Christendom as right, old Lutheranism. At the beginning 
of the World War and during it, it was recklessly asserted by many that the world 
could easily do without the German people without any particular disadvantage to its 
culture and civilization and its well-being in general - a judgment which one now feels 
compelled to revise the longer the more. But even if it were true, there is one thing 
the world cannot do without, and especially now less than for centuries. This one is 
Lutheranism, which is nothing other than pure, unadulterated Christianity itself. 

Long before the World War, some thirty sectarian churches in America had 
joined together in the Federal Council to conquer the world for "Christianity". But 
what they called Christianity was in many cases only the empty bellows of 
Christianity, from which the bowels, especially the heart of Christian truth, the 
doctrine of justification by grace alone for Christ's sake, together with its 
presuppositions, the doctrine of the true Deity of Christ and His atoning penal 
suffering, had been removed. And the kingdom of God, the building and spreading 
of which they strove for, was in many cases nothing but a worldly kingdom, the 
Anglo-Saxon civilization and world dominion, not the church of Christ, the spiritual 
kingdom of God, consisting of all who, though they have already become blessed 
children and heirs of God here on earth through faith, do not expect to see and enjoy 
this inheritance, the life of eternal righteousness, innocence and blessedness before 
God, in this world but only in the world to come. 

What the leaders of the Federal Council and the Interchurch World 
Movement mean by Christianity and the Christian church is not the gospel of Christ, 
the reconciler, the sin-bearer, and not the church of those who repent and believe 
this gospel, but the preaching of Puritan morality which ostensibly Christ 
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and whose goal is earthly bliss and worldly peace. While in former times the 
Evangelical Alliance at least still stood up for the true deity of Christ and the 
reconciliation through his suffering and death, now the sectarian churches in their 
official representatives and propagandists have in many cases sunk to pure 
secularists, whose goal is this world, heaven here on earth: the moral improvement 
of the world by means of Puritan laws and the spread of British culture. 

This secularistic and moralistic spirit slumbered and stirred in Zwinglianism 
and Calvinism from the beginning. It was not inculcated later, but was innate. Now, 
however, it is full-grown, and at the present time it dominates the whole sectarianism. 
Just now that the World War has come to an end, the most tremendous efforts are 
being made by the Federal Council, through the Interchurch Movement, to reap 
the fruit of its years of sowing. Fabulous sums of money are to be made liquid in the 
next few years for the spread of the moralistic gospel and the realization of the 
Puritan kingdom of God here on earth. The work of missions, etc., is to be 
undertaken on a scale and with an energy as never before. 

From all this it is obvious how necessary and indispensable Lutheranism is 
just now, necessary not only to the pagan world and to Greek and Roman 
Catholicism, which is still immersed in its old workmanship, but also to Protestant 
Christianity, infected by moralism and secularism. The Lutheran Church was born 
out of a clear realization of the very nature of Christianity as the religion of grace, 
and of the purely spiritual nature of the kingdom of God. This was the great complaint 
which her confessors raised from the beginning and again and again against the 
Romans, that they had no idea of Christianity, since they "teach vain law, and of 
Christ [the Reconciler] or faith nothing at all." (Miller, Symb. B., 258, § 43.) To the 
Lutheran Church, God, through Luther, has again given the pure, clean Gospel. And 
this doctrine the world needs. The doctrine of justifying faith, which alone builds on 
the grace that Christ has purchased for us through His bitter suffering and death - it 
alone can save man. It alone gives comfort to the conscience in living and dying. It 
alone is successful and retains the victory against sin, death, the devil and hell. 

The Apology writes: "For who would not wish at his last end to die in the 
confession of the article, that we obtain forgiveness of sins by faith, without our merit 
or works, through the blood of Christ? There is the experience, as the monks 
themselves must confess, that consciences cannot be quieted nor satisfied except 
by faith. 
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In Christ. And consciences cannot have a right and constant comfort in the great 
anxieties of the hour of death, and in the temptation against the great terror of death 
and sin, if they do not keep the promise of grace in Christ. Neither can they have 
any constant comfort against the devil, who then first presses strongly upon the 
hearts, distresses them, and provokes them to despair, and blows away all our works 
in a moment as the dust, if they do not hold fast to the gospel, to this doctrine, that 
without our merit we obtain forgiveness of sins through the precious blood of Christ. 
For faith alone refreshes and sustains us in the great agony, in the great anguish, 
when no creature can help, yea, when we are to depart and die outside of all this 
visible creature from then on into another being and world." (M. 221, § 185.) 

This blessed, comforting doctrine is the glorious heritage of the Lutheran 
Church, and to proclaim it aloud and to preach it from every housetop is its high task 
in the world. The above passage thus introduces the Apology: "The adversaries [the 
Romans] condemn the public divine truth and the right, Christian, blessed, holy 
doctrine, without which no Christian church can be any, which every Christian, so 
far as his body and life suffice, is bound to confess, save, and protect for the glory 
of God: so let us not be deterred by such wholesome doctrine." This was the 
sentiment of the Lutheran confessors at Augsburg: they would rather die than deny 
the blessed doctrine of faith, or even be silent of it. And everywhere this must remain 
the attitude of the Lutheran Church. The most necessary and most blessed thing in 
the world is Lutheranism, which is nothing other than true, genuine Christianity itself. 
And the calling of the Lutheran Church will not come to an end until it has filled all 
the lands with it. "Forward!" must therefore be her watchword at all times and 
everywhere in the world - until the dear Last Day. F.B. 
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Among the New Testament scriptures that have caused great difficulties for 
the exegetes from the beginning and are therefore counted among the cruces 
interpretum, there is also the glorious saying Eph. 1, 22. 23: "And hath set him 
(JEsum) to be the head of the church over all things, which is his body, even the 
fullness of him that filleth all in all;" or, as the Greek text reads: Kai autov €6WKEv 
KEpaAny uTrép Travra TH EKKANoOia, NTI¢ EoTIV TO AWA aUTOU, TO TTAHPWyA TOU Ta 
TTavTa Ev Traolv TIAnpOUpEVOU. The context itself is 


clear enough, and the train of thought does not generally make any 
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Difficulties. The whole discussion, therefore, usually moves around the word 
pleroma in the last verse: What is the meaning of the word in this connection, and 
how is it to be grasped, actively or passively? 

In order first to consider the historical side of the question, let us take the 
following from the history of the exegesis of this passage. Riickert's assumption that 
the church is described as the means (to pleroma, that by which the pleroun comes 
about) by which Christ accomplishes in all that is entrusted to him for perfection, 
may be set aside from the outset. Of greater interest is the supposition that pleroma 
here is plethos, copia, coetus numerosus, the full number of all those who are 
devoted to Christ. This opinion is found in Storr, Morus, Rosenmiller, Koppe, and 
others. A French exegete, Oltramare, has conceived of pleroma as perfection in the 
objective sense, and has placed the church as Christ's perfect work. The opinion of 
Baur that we are dealing here with the totality or summa of eons in the Gnostic sense 
can be passed over without difficulty. Quite a number of commentators take the 
meaning complementum or supplementum. Among these are Chrysostom, 
Oecumenius, Theophylact, Beyer, Estius, Hofmann, Abbot, and Ewald. Beza, Calov, 
Calvin, Balduin, Baumgarten grasp the passage quite similarly: the destiny of Christ 
to fulfill all in all was only fully attained in the Church. Against this D. Stéckhardt, like 
Meyer and Schmidt before him, objects that it is, after all, all too self-evident, and 
does not need mentioning at all, that head and body are correlative terms, that Christ 
as the head of the church is not without this his body. Meier assumes an ellipsis, 
and translates, "Him, the fullness of Him who fills all in all." Likewise many English 
exegetes take the passage. The Bishops' Commentary, for example, has: "The 
fulness, to be referred, not, as is usually done, to the Church, but to Christ. He 
is filled to the full with that Godhead which filleth all in all." And Findlay, in the 
Expositors' Bible, writes: "The divine fulness. God, who fills the universe with 
His presence, with His cherishing love and sustaining power, has conferred the 
fulness of all that He is upon our Christ. He has given Him, so replenished and 
perfected, to the body of His saints, that He may dwell and work in them 
forever." Henry seems to take the active meaning of complementum when he 
writes, "Jesus Christ filleth all in all: He supplies all defects in all His members, 
filling them with His Spirit, and even with the fulness of God, 3:19. And yet the 
Church is said to be His fulness, because Christ as Mediator would not be 
complete if He had not a Church." ©ie ©teHung Rengelg ift eigentixmlip: "Hoc 
neque de ecclesia praedicatur, ut pleri que censent; neque, ut aliis visum, cum 
dedit construitur: sed absolute ponitur accusativo casu." 

In more recent times, exegetes have vacillated between the activist 
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and the passive meaning of pleroma, but the number of those who turn to the latter 
assumption is increasing. Meyer considers to pleroma to be the pragmatic parallel 
of to soma autou and writes: "The congregation is namely the fulfilled of Christ, that 
is, that which is filled by him, insofar as Christ dwells and rules in the Christians 
through the Holy Spirit and works all Christian life. His presence and activity, 
mediated by the Spirit, fills Christianity. To pleroma is here equal to pepleromenon, 
where the medial sense is not to be overlooked: qui sibi implet; for Christ is the HErr 
and purpose of all." The International Critical Commentary ver 

first throws out the supposition, formerly practicable in England, as if pleroma were 
apposition to auton, and declares, "That which is filled with Christ.... Those who 
are filled by Christ, namely, with blessings." The Lutheran Commentary 
exegeses, "As Christ filleth all things, as He is the head that supplies the body, 
so He fills the Church and supplies it with the gifts, graces, and blessings that 
come from His person.” White's exposition is not particularly clear: "The apostle 
points out what it means to be the head of such a body by stating that it is Christ 
who first manifests in all of the members that which makes them such in the 
fullest sense of the word, and in that way fulfils their essence, as His is fulfilled 
through them." Lange's commentary, in a lengthy treatise, advocates the passive 
meaning in a rather clever way. Quite simply Clarke expresses the state of affairs, 
"That in which He especially manifests His power, goodness, and truth; for 
though He fills all the world with His presence, yet He fills all the members of 
His mystical body with wisdom, goodness, truth, and holiness, in an especial 
manner. Some understand the fulness or pleroma, here, as signifying the thing 
to be filled; so the Christian Church is to be filled by Him whose fulness fills all 
His members with all spiritual gifts and graces. And this corresponds with what 
St. John says, chap. 1,16: ‘And of His fulness have we all received, and grace 
for grace,’ and with what is said Col. 2, 9.10: 'Ye are complete in Him,’ kai este 
en auto pepleromenoi; ‘and ye are in Him filled full,’ 7. e., with gifts and grace." 
Besser adopts the active meaning, "Which is for filling or making complete," and 
professes to agree with Calov's remarks. Very briefly and aptly Moule writes in his 
Ephesian Studies, "The Church is His Pleroma, His Plenitude, the sphere in 
which His blessed attributes are to be realized and displayed through the graces 
of His people." D. Stéckhardt, who treats the passage in his interesting, thorough 
manner, and professes the active meaning, "the full measure of Christ's gifts, 
powers, virtues," i.e., that the church accordingly receives a particularly abundant 
measure of Christ's gifts, that He communicates them to her abundantly, finds that 
the passive meaning, however, fits the context, "Christ, who is all 
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in everything, fills in a very special, unique way with his presence of grace the 
church, his body." So much for the history of the exegesis of this passage. 

But it is also important for the evaluation and understanding of this passage 
that one takes into account the results of the lexicographers. Pape, Benseler and 
others trace from the classics both the active and the passive meaning: the fullness, 
filling, everything with which one fills something, completes; the filled, the crew, the 
manning. Krehl generally wants to assume the active meaning of pleroma for 
biblical exegesis, but he considers the present passage an exception and wants to 
have translated not fulfillment but fullness: "the church, which is Christ's body, 
namely, the fullness, filling, fullness of grace of Him who fills all in all." The church, 
as the body of Christ, is animated by the Spirit of Christ, that is, endowed with the 
glory which consists in grace and truth; and this glory of Christ is the fullness of the 
church, that whereof itis filled, its pleroma." Grimm explains the word with reference 
to our passage, "Coetus Christianorum, ut qui Dei et Christi numine, vi, 
operatione, opibus impleatur." Cremer maintains that pleroma is always to be 
understood in the passive sense, only differently, according as it is to be attributed 
to the relative or to the absolute pleroun. In the first rubric he refers to 1 Cor. 10, 26; 
John 1, 16; Mark 8, 20; Matt. 9, 16; Mark. 2, 21; in the second to Rom. 11, 12.25; 
15, 29; Col. 2, 9; 1, 19; Eph. 3, 19; 2 Cor. 6, 16; Gal. 4, 4; Eph. 1, 13; Rom. 13, 10. 
In the passage before us he declares, "The church, because in it is manifested and 
set forth what Christ is, the content of his being, which 4, 13 gives the measure to 
which it is to oikodome tou somatos." 

After these introductory historical considerations, all of which in their own way 
throw light on the exegesis of this passage, if not on its proper understanding, let us 
now look at the word itself in question, to pleroma, from the verbum pleroun. Here 
it is to be noted at once that the nouns on -ma unb -oma have concrete meaning 
throughout in Greek. In this they differ from the nouns on -sis, which are all abstract. 
It is only in later times that the abstract meaning is also found of the nouns on -ma. 
To name but a few, we have opheilema, that which is owed, which is to be paid, the 
debt; aitioma, Apost. 25, 7, the accusation, the substance of the accusation; 
antlema, that which is exhausted, only in a figurative sense that with which is 
exhausted, Joh. 4, 11; 

aposkiasma, shutting off, that which undergoes the change in the 
shadow, Jas. 1:17; baptisma, comprehending not only the act itself, but also the 
purpose of the act; dikaioma, that which is determined or appointed, the decree, 
Rom. 1:32; 2:26; kerygma, that which is preached 
is the content of the sermon, Matth. 12,41; Luk. 11,32; Tit. 1,3; 
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paraptoma, the content of the case, sin, wrong; and finally pleroma, that which is 
filled with or is, as a basic meaning, which Cremer asserts can always be held. 

Let us now apply what has been said to the word before us in its context. The 
construction of the sentence does not present any difficulties worth mentioning. It is 
said of the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, v. 17, that he has put 
all things under Christ's feet, and has made him, Christ, the head over all things, a 
gift to his church. And now he continues, "which is my body." The church, the 
Christian congregation, the communio sanctorum, is the body of Christ; he is the 
head, and it constitutes the whole body with all its members. And then the Apostle 
goes on to say of the Church that she is the Pleroma of Him who fills all in all. 
Pleroma is therefore apposition, not to auton, as was formerly erroneously 
supposed in English circles, but to soma. The church and congregation of Christ, 
which in a concrete way is his body, representing the total number of those who 
believe in him, is also in the same way that which is filled with Christ; it denotes the 
body which has in it the epitome of divine grace in Christ (for every divine attribute 
denotes the whole divine essence). The church, then, is the vessel of His grace and 
mercy in richest fulness; this constitutes the very content of the church, therein 
consists the perfection of the communio sanctorum; or, paraphrasing the words of 
a recent expositor: The conception is that, the plenitude of the divine powers and 
qualities in Christ having been imparted by Him to His Church, the latter is now 
pervaded by His presence, animated with’ His life, filled with His gifts and 
energies and graces - a true vessel of His mercy. 

P. E. Kretzmann. 
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Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. , has published: 

1. Synodical Report of the Northern Illinois District, with an elaborate paper by 
Bro. C. Abel on "The Work of our High Priest JEsu Christ." (30 Cts.) 

2. Synodal Report of the Eastern District with a longer paper by Rev. H. 
Schroeder on "The Age Before the Flood a Reflection of Our Times and a Warning 
for the Generation of Our Day" and a shorter paper by Rev. E. Totzke on the subject, 
"What Lessons, Admonitions and Warnings the World War Holds for Us Christians." 
(30 Cts.) 

3. "The Religion of the Lodge." A sermon delivered in the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the 
Redeemer, St. Paul, Minn. by O. C. Kreinheder. (5 cts.; dozen, 50 cts.; 100, $3.50.) - From this sermon 
one may learn how to fight lodgeism in a right way. 

4. "How Often Should a Christian Receive Holy Communion?" By M. S. Sommer. (10 cts.) - This 
tastefully decorated booklet (20 pages 4-1/2X6) is calculated as a gift for 
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5. "The Distinctive Characteristics of the Lutheran Church, with Special 
Reference to the Lutheran Church of America." By G. Luecke. (60 cts.) - This 
book is divided into the following parts: 1. Distinctive Doctrines of the Lutheran Church. 
2. Confessions of the Lutheran Church. 3. Distinctive Practices and Customs of 
the Lutheran Church. 4. Organization of the Lutheran Church. 5. Divisions of 


the Lutheran Church in America. Especially our laity should turn to this book, which will 
be of excellent service to them. 


6. "Agnus Dei. The Lamb of God." A sacred cantata. Words by Paul E. 


Kretzmann. Music by G. C. Albert Kaeppel. ($1.00.) - That our publishing house is 
also engaged in the publication of musical works such as the present one can only be welcomed 
with joy. Especially our congregational choirs, which have become more and more efficient in 
the course of time, are thereby rendered a valuable service, in that they are thus offered what 
they can master and will practice with pleasure and perform with feeling, not only as lovers of 
music, but also as Lutheran Christians. 


7. "Concordia Collection of Sacred Choruses and Anthems: In Hours of 
Darkness. In Difficult Hours." Text by A. Bertram. Music by B. Schumacher. (20 
cts.) 


8. Synodal Report of the Oregon and Washington District with a paper by Rev. L. Stiibe 
on "The First Christian Church at Jerusalem a Model for Our Congregations Today." (15 Cts.) 


9. Synodical Report of the Michigan District, with a paper by Rev. E. Berner, on the 
subject, "Of the Church; what it is. (Synodal Catechism, Fr. 184 to 189.)" (22 Cts.) 


10. Synodal Report of the Central Illinois District, with a thorough paper by D. G. P. A. 
Schaaf on "Article 6 of the Augsburg Confession: 'Of the New Hearing". 


ll.. 
Proceedings of the Twenty-Sixth Convention of the Southern District 


with a fine English paper by Prof. Th. Grabner on the subject, "How to Read the Bible. "F. 
B. 


Luther's Character. Drawn by Prof. D. Wilhelm Walther. A jubilee gift of the General Evangelical 
Lutheran Conference. With cover illustration. Second edition. A. Deichertsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung Werner Scholl, Leipzig. 216 pages. Price: M. 3.80; hardcover: 
M. 4.80. 


This book, written for the four hundredth anniversary of the Reformation, was sent to us 
from Leipzig on January 26, 1917; but it did not reach our hands until February 1920. But this 
anniversary gift is still not too late, for it is a book of lasting value. The publishers thus let 
themselves be heard about the book: "Not often will a book meet such a generally felt need as 
this one. We possess an abundance of 'Lives of Luther,’ and from them some traits of the 
Reformer's character may be seen. But we have hitherto lacked a complete account of his 
character, which would compile from the individual traits the whole nature of this singular man. 
The author, who is world-renowned as a profound Luther researcher, has drawn a picture that 
not only agrees with the sources, but is compiled directly from them. But everyone who knows 
the subject recognizes that Walther, in all the questions he treats, basically has in mind the 
constellations of Denifle, Wei8, Grisar, although he never mentions them by name. He very often 
uses for the drawing of Luther's character just those passages from his writings, letters, and 
conversations with which those have sought to produce disgust for the Reformer. Thus, one after 
another, the individual sides of this incomparable personality that come to light are presented to 
the reader, in order to unite them into a unity at the end." In the introduction to his book D. Walther 
writes: "about no man of the past time is so much reported to us as about Luther. If we also 
completely disregard everything that his contemporaries have told us about him, he himself 
published an incredible mass of writings, and a vast number of the sermons he preached have 
heen nramoated to nrint hv athers In additinn 
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of his letters a few thousand still survive, and from the conversations held by him at table we 
know very much through the transcripts of others. The Weimar edition of his works, not yet 
completed, will probably comprise no less than 70 volumes, each of an average size of 700 
pages. Not too sparse, but too abundant, flow the sources about Luther. Very few can be the 
ones to exhaust them all." In the first ranks of these few who have thoroughly studied Luther 
and his writings stands without question the author of the writing before us, who is at the same 
time also one of the more conservative of the German Lutheran theologians. D. Walther has 
already repeatedly earned merit by his skillful defense of the Jesuit attacks from Luther. He is 
the author of the thorough and detailed apologetic work "Fur Luther wider Rom" (For Luther 
against Rome), which should not be missing in any larger public library in our country and should 
also be translated into English. His jubilee gift, "Luther's Character," which is now before us, can 
be regarded as an excerpt and at the same time as a supplement to this larger work. 
Summarizing what he has said in it about the individual traits in Luther's character, Walther 
writes in the "Conclusion": "If one wants to try to trace Luther's peculiar character traits back to 
a unity, then his perfect openness and truthfulness should probably be emphasized as the basis 
and prerequisite for everything else. It enabled him to be fully serious about his religious 
experience [in the tower of the monastery] and to live no longer for himself but for God and 
neighbor. It produced his deep humility, by virtue of which he recognized his own deficiency in 
every respect, but it also gave him the proud awareness of what he was and accomplished in 
faith through God. Out of this triple grew his peculiar courage, which did not close its eyes to 
danger, but was based on God, his independence towards men, his dependence towards God 
and his healthy optimism. His truthfulness also determined him not to suppress the passion that 
God had created in him, while his thorough conversion protected it from the dangers threatening 
such a nature. These two things at last made it possible for him to preserve the divine gift of his 
deep and soft disposition even in spite of his high position and in spite of his bitter experiences." 
(205.) We cannot follow Walther, however, when, describing Luther as "a genuinely German 
man" and his frankness and truthfulness as "specifically German in character," he continues: 
"This genuinely German character of our Reformer made it possible for him to grasp Christianity 
so deeply and so purely as no one had been able to do since Christian primitive times. His 
boundless, ruthless truthfulness made him see the natural constitution of man entirely as it really 
is. It did not let him be satisfied in any way with his own thoughts, feelings, 'works,' but did not 
let him calm down until he had appropriated the truth and grace and power given him by God. 
In so far as this was facilitated for him by his German ways, we may speak of a German 
Christianity." (208.) In Luther's genuinely German manner, in his German openness and 
truthfulness, Walther thus sees the explanatory reason why Luther brought Christianity so 
correctly, deeply, and purely to presentation. Certainly, it is Luther himself who says: "No virtue 
has so highly praised us Germans, and hitherto so highly elevated and preserved us, as that we 
have been thought to be faithful, truthful, consistent people, as many histories and books find 
witnesses to." But it did not occur to Luther to see in this natural advantage a kind of qualification 
for Christianity and its exception. There is such a thing as a natural sincerity, truthfulness, and 
love of truth. There is also a difference between individuals as well as between whole peoples. 
But this is not truthfulness before God and his holy law, and true love for the truth of the gospel. 
Christianity, the preaching of the cross, is rather an offence and folly to every human reason. 
Even the natural truthfulness of a man, even the love of truth, as it was peculiar and innate to 


Luther as a German man, can in no way be considered as a capacitas activa, as a natural 
ability and efficiency for the right spiritual conception and exception of Christianity. This ability 
to recognize and receive Christianity as truth is only set when 
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God works faith. The fact that Luther came to the right knowledge of his sins and then to the 
certainty of the forgiveness of his sins is in no way due to his natural truthfulness and love of 
truth, but is exclusively, as Luther himself saw it, a gift of grace and an effect of the Holy Spirit. 
Like the courage that Luther displayed as a Christian, his ardent love for Christian truth and his 
truthfulness in his Christian life in general are founded and rooted in his conversion, in the faith 
given to him by God, of which it is the fruit. The truthfulness and openness coupled with love, as 
Luther everywhere displayed it, was a fruit of his Christianity and faith. And it proved so complete 
in him because he had experienced in his heart, as few had, the truth and power of the law, 
which consumes all hypocrisy, and the quickening power of the gospel, which made him a 
blessed child of God. - As to the price given, the Mark Wohl will, of course, have to be reckoned 
at about 25 cents in our money. F. B. 


Isaiah Il Commentary on the Second Part of the Prophet Isaiah (chs. 40-66). By Aug. 
Pieper, Professor at the Preacher's Seminary of the 
Ev. Lutheran Synod of Wisconsin et al. St. at Wauwatosa, Wis. Northwestern 
Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis. 1919. 681 pages 7X10, bound in cloth with 
gilt title. Price: $4.50 net. 


Perhaps | may begin the somewhat more detailed review of this important work with a personal 
recollection. It is now about thirty-six years ago when | bought Franz Delitzsch's "Commentary 
on Isaiah" with Keil and Delitzsch's "Biblical Commentary on the Old Testament", still by far the 
best and most recommendable complete commentary on the Old Testament. As | leafed through 
the book for the first time, | was struck by the motto that Delitzsch had placed before his 
interpretation, the verse by the highly respected Dutch poet and apologist Isaac da Costa, an 
Israelite convert to Christianity (t 1860), which expresses the character and meaning of the 
prophet Isaiah as aptly as it does beautifully, and which has made an indelible impression on 
me: 


Thou King's Clan, thou angel-like seer, Isaiah, 

memand spoke of salvation wle thou; Yea, none 

brought the Messiah nearer to him, Ries his people 

a sharper woe. 

By thy song's lofty spring | love to hear, as, wrapped in 

wings. The angels sing: Heittg, heilig, heilig Dem Gott, 

dem Macht, dem Lob die Wetten fiullt! 
Thus Vitringa read Isaiah, of whom the author of our work, without concealing his weaknesses 
and deficiencies, rightly says: "In erudition, thorough, systematic elaboration and clear 
disposition of the material ... no later can measure up to Vitringa" (p. VI), and of whom the 
thoroughly independent, peculiar Klostermann, in his article on Isaiah in the Herzog-Plitt 
Realenzyklopadie (6, 607), judges: "All [commentaries are] not so stimulating and original as 
that of Vitringa, who read Isaiah with never again attained scholarly devotion and affection." Thus 
Delitzsch himself has read the greatest prophet of the Old Testament, whose commentary the 
author justly gives the preference, especially on the linguistic side, over all recent commentaries 
on Isaiah, and of whom he says, "that | have worked most VIS-A-VIS Delitzsch, and have 
argued with him wherever it was necessary" (p. VI), Thus the author himself read the "Evangelist 
of the Old Testament," and the result is the comprehensive work before us, a work of complete 
mastery of the material, of diligent, penetrating labor, and, above all, of strict Bible-believing 
conviction. - The work is a great one already from its outward extent. That in our time of "concise" 
and consequently often quite thin commentaries, a book appears on the smaller half of the 
Prophet, which contains 55 pages of introduction and 681 pages of text, is certainly noteworthy. 
But it is also all worked into the text. At each verse the Hebrew text is presented, then a literal 
translation, and that - what not everybody else will do to the author - a translation in iambic verse- 
measure. Then the 
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The exact understanding of the words is established with constant reference to the Hebrew 
grammar and discussion of the views of other exegetes. No one will accuse this commentary of 
being unscientific. Much is also given toward the isagogical-critical side. We would almost like 
to say: there is rather too much than too little learned apparatus presented in the introduction 
as well as in the execution. And yet the commentary is not, like so many works of recent times, 
only a piece of antiquity research, but what has always made Hengstenberg's works dear to us 
and given them preference over other works, what also distinguishes Stéckhardt's exegetical 
works in such a unique way, that we also find here: the eternal validity and meaning of God's 
word, the application to heart and mind, in Isaiah quite specifically: the New Testament truth of 
salvation in Old Testament garb. For example, the author concludes his explanation of Isa. 53 
with the following words: "For the rest, the words themselves - or the Holy Spirit in the words - 
already provide the right understanding. After the Lord Himself, Luk. 22, 37, has related this 
chapter to Himself and the whole New Testament has related it to Him, after it has found its 
fulfillment step by step and stroke by stroke in 'the Son of Man,’ no acumen and no art will 
succeed in interpreting this greatest and most glorious of all prophecies from another than Him. 
Faith stands before the picture of the Saviour drawn here and prays with Paul Gerhardt: 
"Appear unto me for a shield, For comfort in my death, And let 
me see thy image In thy cross's distress. There will | look upon 
Thee. "Then will | hold thee close to my heart with faith. He who 
dies thus dies well." (S. 424.) 
Especially valuable, and so unavoidably necessary in such a great work as the great "comfort 
book," Isaiah Il, is the elaboration of the basic ideas and the exposition of the train of thought. 
We quite agree with the writer when, like commentators before him, he finds in these chapters 
40 to 66 a grand trilogy: Chap. 40-48; 49-57; 58-66, which the Prophet, as a master of language, 
and who also knows how to use all the artifices of language, already makes outwardly 
distinguishable by sweeping verses (refrains), Chap. 48, 22; 57, 21. The fundamental thought 
of the whole book of consolation is: the future glorification of the Church. And this thought is 
then carried out in three parts: The redemption of the Old Testament people of God from 
Babylon, ch. 40-48; the redemption of all the world from the guilt of sin, ch. 49-57; the spiritual 
and eternal redemption, ch. 58-66. And each of these three parts then breaks down into three 
triads of three speeches each. - It is obvious that such a work cannot be read in one go. Like 
every larger commentary, it needs to be studied, studied in fresh, good, undisturbed morning 
hours, for every theologian the right time for his main and life study: the Bible. | have already 
read larger sections of the book, but | am far from finished. And if | now raise a few points for 
discussion in the following, this is not to be done in the sense of exposition, but as a sign that | 
am reading the book attentively and gratefully using the beautiful gift of the author. First, every 
verse is presented in Hebrew; certainly with reason. | have always liked the way some English 
commentaries (Alford's Greek Testament, Expositor's Greek Testament, etc.) print the 
basic text. For the text is and must remain the main thing; one wants and must always have the 
text before one's eyes. The Versaster then translates exactly the basic text; but this translation 
is often several pages apart from the text. | understand the reason. The translation is presented 
in sections, and thus the train of thought is preserved; but | would rather have the translation 
always immediately below the Hebrew text, especially for readers who are less proficient in 
Hebrew. The translation is a lively and yet faithful one. But why depart from Luther's translation 
without necessity? | go here with Kittel in his commentary on the Psalms, published a few years 
ago, who is so convinced of the excellence of Luther's translation that he follows it as closely as 
possible even in his scholarly work. Why, for example, ch. 60:1, "Arise, shine, for thy light is 
here!" (p. 540) instead of the powerful, highly poetic 
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and yet so understandable, also keeping the pun with "light" (XXX), "Arise, become light, for your 
light comes!" (has come)? And one more thing. Every translation is certainly also an explanation; 
but yet | would not readily substitute an explanation for the translation. The author translates ch. 
53, 11: "By his' knowledge shall my servant the Saviour promise salvation to the many" (p. 412). 
He then explains, "Zaddiq here is not simply one or the righteous, but the one who is perfect and 
successful in his office of salvation; cf. again and again ch. 42 and 49. We have only the one, 
single word (and none of the modern cultural languages possesses it!) which gives adequate 
expression to the very term lying in zaddiq: Savior. To translate accurately, we would have to 
say: through his knowledge salvation will be granted to the many by the Savior, my servant." | 
have no objection to such a declaration; but | have misgivings about putting it into translation at 
once. If Isaiah, to whom the expression: salvation, bring salvation is truly not unknown - his very 
name, after all, is a compound with "salvation" - if the Holy Spirit uses the very expressions "the 
righteous," "make righteous" here, he will have his reasons, and | prefer to stick to the letter and 
literal meaning of his words. Paul also knows that righteousness, promise, inheritance (diKaioouvn, 
errayyeAia, KAnpovopid) are essentially one 

and the same, Gal. 3, but he changes with these expressions, certainly not without reason, and 
we stick to his change there, too. - Then we would also like to present some points of individual 
exegesis to the author for discussion from the excellent explanation of chapter 53, the climax of 
the whole Old Testament prophecy, and other chapters, but must limit ourselves to one. We take 
up the great word of comfort, chap. 40. The author says about it: "The good news: ‘Comfort, 
comfort my people,’ etc., with its threefold justification, is meant first and in a limited sense for the 
people of Israel in exile, but it is really and in its full sense meant for the New Testament people 
of God, for us wretched Christians of this time. So also this piece of the desert voice. The prophet 
Isaiah himself - just in the following book - was this voice. He relates here and in wv. 6-8 his calling 
to the direction of this ministry. Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and others were that voice for Israel. But all of 
them only in a limited way, in so far as it was to the Jewish people languishing in Babylon, or later 
to the Jewish people miserably rehabilitated. It found its full fulfillment only in John the Baptist, 
whom the Angel of the Covenant, the Lord Himself, immediately followed in the footsteps for the 
revelation of His glory of grace and judgment, for the redemption and judgment of the whole world 
of nations." (P. 17.) And before this it was said, "Fulfilled is this prophecy, according to the clear 
testimony of Scripture, in a special sense, in the Baptist, Mal. 3, 1; 4, 5; Matt. 3, 1 ff; 11, 10 ff; 
Mark. 1, 2 ff.; Luk. 1, 76; 3, 2 ff.; Joh. 1, 23. Matthew just says: "For this is he of whom it was 
spoken by Esaias the prophet, speaking,’ etc. With this it is said that God had John the Baptist in 
mind with these words of Isaiah; whether the prophet was aware of this when he received and 
wrote them down is a question that does not matter; cf. 1 Petr. 1, 10 ff. It is likewise to be noted 
that this prophecy does not proceed from the one man John alone, but to all preachers with the 
same profession with the Baptist, whether they ministered before or after him." (p. 14.) | take a 
different view of this, sharply dividing sense from application, and sticking to the old, familiar 
hermeneutical principle, that these and similar passages of Scripture go directly and exclusively 
from the New Testament and to the one John the Baptist. Sensus literalis unus est! Stéckhardt 
has, in my opinion, quite correctly and uniquely admissibly declared, "Matthew corroborates this 
brief statement about the preaching of John the Baptist with a word from the prophet Isaiah. He 
continues: 'For this is he that is named of the prophet Isaias, which saith, There is a voice of one 
preaching in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the LORD, make his paths straight.’ Ch. 3, 3. 
He herewith gives a reason for the fact that John preached in the wilderness, and preached just 
thus, 'Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand!' This was not done by chance, but 
according to God's counsel and providence. For the prophet of God, Isaiah, had already spoken 
of this preacher and his preaching. Bengel remarks aptly on the "for" at the beginning of this verse: 
"Causa, cur Johannes ita exoriri tum debuerit, ut v. 1. 2. 
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describitur, quia sic praedictum erat.’ So the very man who at that time went out into the 
wilderness of Judah and preached there, Isaiah has already named: Ovro¢ ydp eori 6 prigeig viT6 
Hoaiov rov mpogrrov. Undoubtedly the 

The Evangelist Matthew understood the prophet Isaiah, ch. 40, 3, to the effect that he himself 
already had the preacher in the wilderness before his eyes and set Israel before his eyes. (L. u. 
W. 30, 252 f.) - We break off, but not without emphatically recommending this comprehensive, 
thorough work to our readers for their study. The publishers of the Wisconsin Synod, by 
resolution of the Synod, have undertaken the publication of the same, and have spared no 
expense in its production and arrangement. It is also a beautiful work on this side: good paper 
with a wide margin, beautiful, clear printing in Latin script, the Hebrew text in verse lines, the 
German translation also in verse lines and in bold type. The publishing house will not soon, if 
ever, get its money's worth at the present price of the production costs. It will be the most 
beautiful thanks for the publisher as well as for the diligent author if the work, which "wants 
nothing else than to praise his [the dear Lord Jesus Christ's] revealed glory also in Isaiah," is 
diligently used and studied. Rich benefits and blessings will not fail to come. LF, 
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I. America. 


Should we as Americans preach repentance to the German people? In the 
"Kirchliche Zeitschrift" (Church Journal) of the lowa Synod, the following remark is 
found: "Because it is still thought in this country that one can do the German people 
no greater service of love than to preach repentance to them, here is an article which 
appeared under the two headings 'Die Nacht Gottes' (The Night of God) and 'Der 
Gottestag' (The Day of God) in the 'Evangelischer Kirchlicher Anzeiger von Berlin’ 
(Evangelical Church Gazette of Berlin) and was written by Professor Seeberg. From 
this it may be seen that the Protestant Church of Germany still has men who know 
how to preach repentance to her people with the most emphatic earnestness, better 
than her questionable friends." We think that a distinction is in order here. Those 
who preach repentance to the German people here in America without at the same 
time preaching repentance to our own, the American people, are justly censured. 
Whoever knows the religious conditions of our country, and besides knows what 
Christianity is, knows also that our people as a people are at least in the same 
damnation with the German people and other peoples. We as a people do not know 
what Christianity is, or we have fallen away from Christianity again. In particular, the 
so-called "Protestant Church" of our country represents a great apostasy from 
Christianity. To whom this has not been obvious for some time, the eyes should now 
be opened by the Interchurch World Movement. We therefore say very definitely: 
Whoever preaches repentance to the German people from America, without at the 
same time saying in the same sermon or in the same Scripture that we as a people 
are in the same damnation, is indeed to be censured. He is either a blind Pharisee 
himself, or yet he is unskilful and inept as a preacher of repentance. Without wanting 
to and knowing it, he creates a Pharisaic attitude and prevents the repentance that 
God wants to work in our people and in other peoples through the sad times. On the 
other hand 
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those are not to be blamed but to be praised who, while pointing to the sin of the 
German people, also expose, in the same sermon and in the same Scripture, the 
same apostasy of our people and do not forget to expose the contempt and disdain 
for the gospel that wants to take root in our own churches. This is how Christ 
preached repentance. He also points out the sins of former times, and the calamities 
which have affected others, but at the same time adds, "If ye repent not, ye shall all 
likewise perish." In perusing the District Synodical Reports of last year, we find that, 
for instance, in the report of the Eastern District, repentance is preached in a 
decorous manner. It is true that the religious apostasy in Germany and in other 
countries is also referred to; but the main emphasis of the remarks, viewed in scope 
and earnestness, lies in the exposition of the apostasy of our own people, and in the 
unsparing exposure of the deficiencies which show themselves in regard to faith and 
life in our own congregations. - The "Zeitschrift" gives an example which is supposed 
to show "that the Protestant Church of Germany still has men who know how to 
preach repentance to their people with the most emphatic earnestness, better than 
their questionable friends. We are truly sorry that we cannot allow this example to 
stand. Germany has men - even outside the Free Church associated with us - who 
from the Christian standpoint can tell their people what is right. We ourselves have 
occasionally met such men in our travels in Europe. We have also seen not 
everywhere in the national churches empty, but also some well-filled churches. But 
the example given by the "Zeitschrift" we must dispute for the sake of the matter. 
We, too, believe Professor Seeberg to be the author of the article in the 
"Evangelischer Anzeiger von Berlin" because of the phrases used. Professor 
Seeberg accuses his people of having fallen away from the faith of the Reformation 
and the fathers. But in this indictment an essential moment is missing: self- 
accusation. Seeberg, in particular, belongs in an outstanding manner to the 
theologians who have seduced their people to fall away from the Church of the 
Reformation. In his writing, "The Fundamental Truths of the Christian Religion," 
published in the fifth edition in 1910, he rejects the inerrancy of Holy Scripture, the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and the deity of Christ together with vicarious satisfaction. 
With regard to Scripture he says: "In the biblical writings there are acknowledged to 
be errors of the narrators and contradictions of the narratives among themselves" (p. 
33). With regard to the deity of Christ, he declares that it was not a "substance" or a 
"nature," but the "eternal energy of love [of God] filled the human soul of JEsu so 
that it became its content. This is the deity of Christ" (p. 115). He calls Christ's 
vicarious satisfaction an "embarrassing integral calculus" that is not true (p. 136). 
Therefore, to him, Christian faith is also not faith in the forgiveness of sins acquired 
by Christ's satisfactio vicaria, but "acceptance of the effects of God" (p. 46). He 
bases justification on the moral transformation of man, just as, for example, Dr. 
Beckwith of Chicago University, Therefore we miss in the longer article 
communicated by the "Zeitschrift" Professor Seeberg's, 
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which is really written in poignant words, the self-accusation. God knows that in our 
hearts we do not rise above Professor Seeberg. If we had grown up under the same 
circumstances, we would probably walk on the same theological paths. We also 
repeat that the position advocated by Seeberg is not peculiar to Germany, but 
prevails throughout our American universities, which have a great name above 
others. Also, this unbelief - the Unitarian - has penetrated deeper into the people 
and is more widespread than in most so-called Christian countries. This is shown by 
the spread of the Lodges in our country and by the Interchurch World Movement, 
which is in the process of development. That is why it is so contrary to all Christian 
sense when we Americans preach repentance to the German people without at the 
same time not only preaching repentance to ourselves, but also doing it. But we 
must object, for the sake of the great cause, that Seeberg should be placed in the 
ranks of the right preachers of repentance to his people. Other German men than 
Seeberg must say what is right to their people and their church and punish the 
apostasy from the church of the Reformation. Seeberg is not yet able to do this, as 
his very article in the "Evangelischer Anzeiger" proves. In it he teaches neither law 
nor gospel from the objective Word of God. And without the essential deity of Christ 
and without Christ's vicarious satisfaction, there is no Christian faith, no Christian 
theology, and no return to the church of the Reformation. There are still men among 
the theologians of Germany who hold fast the essential Deity of Christ and Christ's 
satisfactio vicaria, and who are therefore able now to preach repentance to the 
German people and their theologians. "Lehre und Wehre" not long ago pointed with 
pleasure to such men. Professor Bente, in his 1918 volume, p. 481 ff., published an 
article under the heading "A Decisive Confession of the Atoning Work of Christ," in 
which he says, among other things: "There is not, however, a lack of voices for these 
great truths, especially for the last of Christ's vicarious satisfaction, from time to time, 
thank God, even among the great men in Germany. Among these is also D. P. Bard, 
retired privy senior church councillor. In his writing 'The Blood of JEsu Christ’, 
nothing else, 'makes us pure from all sin’, printed in 1913 by court bookseller 
Friedrich Bahn at Schwerin in Mecklenburg, he advocates with great earnestness 
the old doctrine of atonement . . . That Bard in this confession (even if one will not 
agree with his remarks on all secondary points) has indeed borne glorious witness 
to the atoning work of Christ before German Christendom, which many of its 
scholarly theologians are endeavoring to lead back to paganism, will be shown by 
the following excerpts." And now follow extracts which extend over twenty pages. At 
the same time, Prof. Bente, in a lengthy note prefixed to the excerpts, points out that 
even in the Lutheran Church in America there is a very distressing lack of clear 
knowledge of the doctrine of Christ's substitutionary atonement. He proves this by 
noting that in the Lutheran Church Work and Observer James Denney's writing 
The Atonement and the Modern Mind was recommended as containing the 
genuine biblical doctrine of the atonement. Denney, however, denies the vicarious 
penal suffering of Christ. F. P. 
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Lutheran World Conference. We recently referred to the planned Lutheran 
World Conference. The United States was envisaged as the place of meeting. On the 
same subject the "Ecclesiastical Magazine" of the lowa Synod says, among other 
things: "The idea of having able representatives of the European, especially of the 
German as well as Scandinavian Lutheran Churches, together here in the United 
States for a free conference is congenial. We could undoubtedly learn much from 
them, especially in the wide-ranging field of the inner mission as well as in that of the 
mission to the Gentiles, and it would serve many an American, who in his ignorance 
and vanity so readily thinks that he has long since outgrown the Christianity of German 
or Scandinavian Lutheran men, to come into contact with the Lutheran heads of 
character in Europe. But it would also be valuable for the various representatives of 
the European Lutheran Church to gain a direct insight into our Free Church conditions, 
especially now that a new building of the Lutheran Church of Germany is in the offing. 
It is another question whether this idea can be carried out practically. The American 
Lutheran Church is not a unity among itself, nor does it by any means have a unified 
position in relation to the Lutheran churches of Europe. Therefore, already in New 
York, when this question came up for discussion at the meeting of the National 
Lutheran Council, we emphasized that the idea of a Lutheran World Conference 
meeting in America is feasible only if a way can be found which leaves the position of 
the individual Lutheran church bodies of our country unchanged on the question of 
church fellowship." 

The Lutheran World Conference under German Illumination. We read in 
the "Freikirche" of February 15 of this year: "The purpose of this world conference, 
which is to be convened in America in the course of this year, is, according to the 
"Reichsbote", 'to discuss the possibilities of a closer union and mutual support of the 
Lutheran church bodies of the whole world*. Although the paper finds this ‘certainly 
laudable and quite irreproachable’, it is annoying to it that those Americans seem to 
want to take the spiritual leadership of Lutheranism of the whole world on their strong 
shoulders, after they believe they have acquired a certain moral right to do so by 
donating money freely. 'It is only questionable,’ continues the paper, 'whether one in 
Germany can agree with this spiritual leadership of the Americans, who, after all, are 
far from being equal to the Germans in scientific-theological respect.'*" To this the 
"Free Church" remarks, turning first against the writer in the "Reichsbote": "There the 
old scientific conceit looks out, which now suits the German theologians least of all, 
after the fruits of this theological science have come to light in the sad confusion and 
lamentable perplexity in which the Lutheran national churches, given away by the 
state, are at present." Against the Americans of the National Lutheran Council, the 
"Free Church" says: "Whether, of course, the representatives of the bodies which 
have united to form the National Lutheran Council are qualified and called to do so 
is another question. The church in general, and therefore also the Lutheran church, 
can only be built by God's Word and can only be rightly guided by the Holy Spirit. 
Those American bodies, however, are in be- 
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The churches would by no means agree among themselves in their doctrine and 
practice, because they sometimes deviate from God's Word in this, sometimes in 
that part. And also with the German regional churches many differences would 
emerge. Thus it is to be feared that this world conference, too, will only be another 
work of union, a Babylonian tower-building, in which God cannot be pleased, and to 
which even material aid gives no right. - Our brethren in the faith, the much-maligned 
Missourians, who have been pushed aside with a slight wave of the hand, have 
certainly not lagged behind them in the provision of material aid, but, although they 
gladly assist those who desire it with their advice, they have never claimed to want 
to take over the leadership of the German churches. For they know only too well that 
only the Holy Spirit, through the Word, through preaching and practice according to 
the Scriptures, builds up and 'sustains the church in a sense even'! They do not want 
to anticipate this, but let themselves be driven by it to do good to everyone, most of 
all to their comrades in faith." - So much for the "Free Church". A few remarks on 
this: 1. The Merger Synods, together with their appendix, the National Lutheran 
Council, refrain from actual unity in the Lutheran Church. It is on this principle that 
the Merger came into existence. If these synods were to gain influence in the shaping 
of ecclesiastical conditions in Germany and other European countries, the confusion 
in doctrine would not be lifted, but only increased. It is putting it mildly when the "Free 
Church" remarks: "Those American bodies are by no means agreed among 
themselves in regard to doctrine and practice, because they sometimes differ from 
God's Word in this, sometimes in that piece." Even such men as occupy a leading 
position in the Merger Synods prick at the verbal inspiration with the addition of the 
usual distortions; in the doctrine of free will they side with Erasmus against Luther. 
When D. Leander Keyser, six years ago, in a special writing (1914), advocated 
Erasmus's position with the whole apparatus of Erasmian reasons for man's "free 
moral agency" in conversion, he met with general approval in the Merger Synods 
and beyond. When D. Schmauk dared to call the doctrine, "Man's will is able to 
decide for salvation through new powers bestowed by God," "subtle synergism," 
he was publicly rebuked by D. Gerberding. As to the relation between Church and 
State, the Merger Synods, infected by the Reformed environment, often still cherish 
the idea that the State should be governed according to "Christian principles". (Cf. 
L.u.W. 1917, p.412, and especially F. Bente, American Lutheranism, ||, 217 ff. 233 
ff. 166 ff.) 2. As far as "science" in matters of Christian doctrine is concerned, 
Germany and America are about the same. If anyone, whether in Germany or 
America or elsewhere, does not abide in the sound words of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
he is darkened (puffed up) and knows nothing (1 Tim. 6:3 ff.). He pretends to a 
knowledge that he does not have. In regard to knowledge in external things, 
languages, etc., which might enter into the service of right theology if one had it, 
Germany is perhaps ahead of a number of "Americans." 3. The leadership role which 
the Berlin "Reichsbote" does not like to leave to the Americans, however, haunts the 
minds of American Merger Lutherans. D. H. E. Jacobs, their distinguished- 
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ster theological leader, says in the pamphlet The Attitude of the Lutheran Church 
of America in the Present World Crisis, p. 14: "Even although. the Lutheran 
Church on the Continent of Europe be not greatly prostrated, and enfeebled by 
the loss of so many of her sons, the interruption of all normal activities and the 
spiritual desolation accompanying war, the national animosities that have been 
excited, will probably prevent the religious communities in other lands from 
giving the same respectful consideration to German scholarship that it has 
heretofore enjoyed. May not the responsibility rest upon the Lutheran Church of 
America of becoming, as never before, the representative and interpreter to the 
world of the principles of Reformation?" So D. Jacobs. Among the many evils which 
have also come upon Europe through the war, not the least evil would be this, if the 
Lutherans of Europe came under the leadership contemplated by D. Jacobs. The 
proof of this lies in the doctrinal position of that part of the American Lutheran Church 
described above. But it should also be noted what the American Merger Lutherans, 
as "representatives and interpreters of the principles of the Reformation," have 
accomplished here in America as practical church organizers. They received from 
Europe, and especially from Germany, by immigration, the same material as the 
fathers of the Missouri Synod. The latter, by God's grace, through faithful adherence 
to Lutheran doctrine and practice, built up Lutheran congregations in which Lutheran 
doctrine and practice prevail, the youth grow up in Lutheran schools, and the 
Reformed sectarian spirit is resisted. The same material the Merger Lutherans have 
almost universally allowed to decay. They have not, counting a few exceptions, 
provided for Lutheran parochial schools, but have consigned their children to the 
religionless state schools. They have for the most part allowed their congregations to 
sink into the lodge system and have given ample room to the Reformed sectarian 
system. Therefore no good can come of it if the Lutheran Church of America should 
become, as D. Jacobs thinks, "the representative and interpreter to the world of 
the principles of the Reformation." (4) The "Free Church" rightly remarks with 
regard to the American "Missourians" that they do not think of "wanting to take over 
the leadership of the German church. We know of no other means of church 
leadership than God's Word. With God's Word we have so far been allowed to lead 
first a small and then a large church fellowship here in America. With God's Word we 
have also sought to serve other parts of the world. By God's grace we will continue 
to do so wherever our service is desired, or wherever we can offer our services 
without encroaching on another's ministry or otherwise violating God's Word. F. 
P. 

Theological Department for Rural Pastors. For years there has been talk in 
church magazines about the need for the church to take care of the rural population. 
Recently a special department for the training of rural pastors is to be established in 
theological institutions. The fact that this question is being seriously considered at all 
can be explained to some extent by the erroneous assumption that the task of the 
church lies essentially in the social sphere. As long as the church sees its task in 
saving souls from the world to heaven, so long does it recognize that the preaching 
of the gospel of 
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Christ crucified for the sins of the world is the only means of church building for town 
and country. Admittedly, the external conditions are in part different in the country 
than in the city. But this point is covered when the Scriptures require of every pastor 
competent for the ministry that he must be able to become all things to all men. Nor 
would it betray any knowledge of social conditions, especially in the United States, 
to think that we have to do chiefly with "educated" and "intelligent" people in the city, 
but with the opposite in the country. That this fundamentum dividendi is but little 
applicable to the classification of our people is known to those of us who were first 
country pastors and city pastors, or vice versa, first city pastors and then country 
pastors. It has recently been reported that there are students who have set out from 
the beginning to serve the rural church of Christ. It is not advisable to strengthen 
students in this purpose. It could happen that the student changes his mind 
afterwards. Then the question would arise whether the person concerned would still 
have to complete the course for city pastors afterwards. 
F. P. 
II. Abroad. 

Germany. Among the many strange news items now coming from Germany, 
we find the following: "The German government intends to combine a reform of 
German spelling with the reform of the Reich school system. A conference on the 
question of simplifying German spelling was held in the last week of January by 
appointed experts, also from Switzerland and Austria, the result of which was the 
adoption of a plan which was submitted to the Reich School Committee in favour. 
Again the old groups of spellers confronted each other, the adherents of the 
‘historical’ and of the phonetic spelling. Under the leadership of Dr. Sarrazin, the 
chairman of the German Language Society, the advocates of a reform of spelling 
according to the principle of true spelling remained the victors. The essential 
changes which the plan contains are given by Dr. Sarrazin in an article in the 
‘Lokalanzeiger' as follows: The i-sound shall always be denoted by a simple i: Brif, 
Libe, blib, trib, Akademi, Manir, Barbir, all tense words on iren, as studiren, regiren, 
etc. The dilating h is to be eliminated everywhere (which, by the way, was already 
begun in 1901); likewise the h after r and t, so that one writes: Stal, Zal, zamen, 
anlich, jarlich, faren, naren, felen, ir, irig, Mére, wol, one, Stul, fren, Geburen, etc.; 
likewise Katarr, Rabarber, Rinozeros, Katedrale, Katete, Teater, etc. Furthermore, 
the doubling of the vowels should in principle be omitted, and only remain in one or 
another exceptional case, if it should be recognized as absolutely necessary for the 
distinction of words with the same sound for reasons of expediency. With the same 
reservation, only ei should be written instead of ai. The k sound is denoted only by 
k, the z sound only by z, thus acacia, nazion, pacient, caracter, colera. Instead of 
ck, kk is written (like the other diphthongs). For the three sounds ks, cks, chs the 
letter x is used everywhere. Like Hexe, one writes Eidexe, Gewaxe, Klex, Dax, Wax, 
etc. Also the three f-sounds (f, ph, v) are written, where they are spoken like f, only 
with f: faterlich, Fater, Feilchen, ferzeihen, Forteil, 
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Fogel, Fotografi, Fosfor, etc., so that the letter v in German words is omitted and 
replaced by f or w, depending on the pronunciation. What may at first seem most 
unfamiliar in the autzeren typeface is the proposed elimination of capital letters in 
thing words. They are to be retained essentially only at the beginning of sentences 
and for names of persons, places and countries, perhaps in a few specific 
exceptional cases. The spelling determines the word picture. This, printed or written, 
is what we know, what we are used to, and therefore has ‘sentimental value’ for us. 
Every change in the word-picture disturbs us, repels us as something new, and at 
first involuntarily arouses our opposition, until the new word-picture has gradually 
become habitual to us again, and has again acquired sentimental value." - When we 
read the foregoing, the question came to us whether Germany, in view of the 
confusion prevailing over there, should also expect itself to relearn its "word pictures" 
and thus its "sentimental values." It seems that more revolution has already been 
wrought over there than can be made good in the foreseeable future with united 
forces. Moreover, Sarrazin also goes wrong in the factual justification of the change 
when he says: "The existing orthography is far from being the one that has "become 
historical". It has come into being by chance and arbitrariness." To this it must first 
be said that what actually exists and is in use has also always become "historical," 
regardless of whether it originally came into existence by chance and arbitrariness 
or by rational considerations. Next, it is not factually correct that there is no occasion 
when we write in German, for example, not "Nazion" but "Nation." The same reason 
exists for this that causes us to write not "nashon" but "nation" in English. This 
reason cannot possibly be hidden from Sarrazin either, since he in any case knows 
the origin of the word "nation". F. P. 

A new theological journal has been published since January of this year as 
a supplement to the "Ev.-Luth. Freikirche", published by the Synod of the Ev.-Luth. 
Freikirche von Sachsen u. a. St. The new journal appears under the title "Scripture 
and Confession", and what it understands by this title, it states clearly and firmly in 
the preface: "Scripture and Confession’ - that is what we want to call these issues, 
which are appearing for the first time. By this we mean that Scripture and Confession 
are to be the basis, source and norm for all thoughts and judgments expressed in 
them. By "Scripture" we understand, together with the authors of the Formula of 
Concord, the "prophetic and apostolic writings of the Old and New Testaments," or 
the "Holy Scriptures," as they have been handed down to us in regard to the Old 
Testament through the ministry of the Jewish Church, and in regard to the New 
Testament through the ministry of the ancient Christian Church. We therefore 
resolutely reject all claims of the Pope to extend, by his own authority, the concept 
and prestige of Holy Scripture to any Apocrypha, however useful and good to read. 
With the same firmness, however, we oppose the claims of modern theological 
science, which presumes to examine the prophetic and apostolic writings, universally 
accepted throughout the Church from time immemorial, as to whether, how far, or in 
what degree they are inspired by the Holy Spirit. This whole field of so-called higher 
criticism is enemy territory for us, 
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We, as children of the light, stand in irreconcilable opposition to it. We must not 
misuse this field, and we must not accept or even be willing to disseminate any 
results of research from there, no matter how certain they may be. Otherwise, all the 
world, whether in national or free churches, may abandon the old, simple and plain 
biblical Lutheran doctrine of inspiration or verbal inspiration for the sake of the 
modern consciousness of the times, or may use great names, catchwords such as 
‘seventeenth-century theory of inspiration’, 'Reformed theory of inspiration’, 
‘Reformed theory of inspiration’, 'Reformed theory of inspiration’, 'Reformed theory 
of inspiration’, 'Reformed theory of inspiration’, etc. If we allow ourselves to be 
deceived by big names, by catchwords such as 'seventeenth-century theory of 
inspiration’, 'reformed view’, by the list of arts, whereby even a Luther is made the 
patron of modern denial of Scripture, then this one word of Christ: 'The Scripture 
cannot be broken’ (John 10:35) is more valid for us than what all men say against it. 
It will therefore be one of the chief tasks of these theological booklets of ours to prove 
how null and void are all the reasons which the mad and drunken human reason, 
under Christian appearance and name, puts forward against that word of Christ. We 
know of no spiritual progress beyond Christ, except into hell. We know how even to 
a Christian theologian the word of the Lord applies, Matt. 18:3: 'Verily | say unto you, 
Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.' The childlike attitude of the presently so despised ‘church 
orthodoxy' to the Scriptures, as once expressed by the 'boy' Samuel in the words, 
‘Speak, O Lord; for thy servant heareth,' shall, with God's help, underlie all that is 
printed in these booklets. Then they fulfil their purpose; otherwise they are 
superfluous or even harmful. - If, however, we place 'Confession' at the head of each 
booklet as a title in addition to Scripture, this is done in the same sense as the 
Formula of Concord speaks of the relationship of the prophetic and apostolic writings 
of the Old and New Testaments to the symbolic books, the public, common 
confessions or writings of the orthodox church. For us the presence and efficacy of 
the Holy Spirit in the Church of God has not ceased altogether with the close of the 
Old and New Testament canons, but only His activity inspiring the immediately called 
witnesses of Christ as that fundamental to the Church, while the preservation of this 
treasure of all wholesome doctrine and right knowledge of beatific truth continues to 
the end by His grace. Neither of these two activities of the Spirit of God and of Christ 
is to be denied, but neither is to be mixed and blended with the other. As Lutheran 
Christians we believe no sentence of the Book of Concord merely because it is found 
in the Confession, but only because its doctrinal content is taken from Holy Scripture 
and agrees with it, so that it alone is ‘the only judge, rule, and guide, according to 
which, as the only touchstone, all doctrines should and must be recognized and 
judged, whether they be good or evil, right or wrong’ (p. 518, 7). As Lutheran 
Christians and theologians, however, we also have the testimony of the Holy Spirit 
in and with us, that our little Lutheran Catechism, that the Augsburg Confession, 
together with all the other writings of the Book of Concord, really teach nothing other 
than what Scripture also teaches, so that what we find scattered here and there in it, 
is in the Confession drawn together into a short form and summa, and against all 
manner of distortion is in its proper form and form. 
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original and correct sense is defended and reproduced." "Schrift und Bekenntnis" is 
published quarterly. Price: annually 5 Marks, for subscribers of the "Free Church" 4 
Marks. We expect that many readers of "Lehre und Wehre" will also want to read 
"Schrift und Bekenntnis" of our fellow believers in Germany. God's grace, light and 
strength be with the editor (Fr. Stallmann) and his co-workers! F. P. 

Medical studies on the hour of death. Medical men do not agree as to the 
hour of death, the hour at which the greatest number of deaths among the twenty- 
four occur. We read the following statement: "In former times it was generally 
supposed that most people, if they died of natural causes, breathed their last in the 
hours of transition to night. Thus the Leipzig professor of medicine Winkler still writes 
in his work on the functions of the human body, published in 1781: It is not to be 
doubted that the parting of the stars has a certain influence on the time of the final 
dissolution of a man who is already struggling with death’. In more recent times the 
English physician Hopkins made an attempt to determine this critical time by means 
of precisely kept statistics. After he had distinguished the hour of death of 2800 
persons of different ages in the years 1898 to 1903, he arrived at the following, quite 
divergent result: 'Most deaths, about half, occur between 4 and 6 o'clock in the 
morning; the fewest, only 6 per cent, between 9 and 11 o'clock in the morning.’ This 
finding caused quite a stir among experts at the time. No valid explanation could be 
found as to why the mortality rate was so particularly high at sunrise and so 
conspicuously low in the morning hours. In any case, Hopkins' statistics gave other 
physicians the incentive to check his data. And there it turned out that there was no 
question of a certain critical time for the seriously ill and that Hopkins' material had 
obviously been much too small for such calculations. Thus, from 1901 to 1911, the 
Frenchman Charles Fére made a record of the deaths of the various people in Paris 
hospitals. From this material of more than 8000 deaths he found that dying was in 
no way dependent on the hours of the day. The same result was reached by two 
Austrian and one German physician, who together also had at their disposal a 
material of about 10,000 deaths. There is therefore no particularly dangerous time 
of day or night for the seriously ill." These last words sound as if they were intended 
to reassure the public as to the danger of the hour of death. But the hour of death is 
and remains the most dangerous hour there is in human life. Whether it occurs at 
daytime or nighttime, it determines a person's eternal weal or woe. He who believes 
in Christ as his Savior from sin and death has eternal life; he who does not believe 
in Christ will not see life, but the wrath of God abides over him. This consideration is 
more important than the statistical determination of the hour of death. If God is 
gracious to a people, he gives them plenty of Christian physicians who can point the 
"seriously ill" by day or night to the only Savior from death. Walther in several places 
in the "Pastorale" gave expression to the wish, "If we only had more Christian 
physicians!" F. P. 
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Preface. 


In this third volume of the Dogmatics, the doctrines of the Christian life, of the 
means of grace, of the Church, of eternal election, and of the last things are 
presented. In editing this volume, too, | have endeavored to offer a dogmatics that 
is "modern" in the right sense. In the preface to the second volume | have explained 
in more detail what | mean by a "modern" or "up-to-date" dogmatics. A dogmatics 
that rightly claims this predicate must have two main characteristics. First, it must 
draw Christian doctrine solely from Holy Scripture, rejecting all human speculation, 
because Holy Scripture, as the inspired and infallible Word of Christ, is the only 
source and norm of Christian doctrine until the Last Day. On the other hand, it must 
present the teaching of Christ found in Sacred Scripture in the closest connection 
with ecclesiastical events, not only of the past but also of the present, and assert it 
in the face of contradiction. 

That the doctrine of the Christian life, or, what is the same thing, the doctrine 
of sanctification and good works, occupies a wide space, is justified not only by the 
manifold forms of a Christian life as described in Scripture, but chiefly also by the 
fact that the relation taught in Scripture between the Christian faith and the Christian 
life is precisely also 


*Dv., "Lehre und Wehre" will return to this outstanding publication of our publishing house 
in its next number under "Literature". Here we only express the wish that God may now also 
grant our teacher, who is revered on all sides, the grace and strength to also tackle the first (last) 
volume of this thorough and so extremely important work and to be able to complete it soon. 

F. B. 
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in the present is not only postponed, but for the most part completely reversed. All 
who, with Rome, the Calvinistic Reformed, the Arminian Reformed, and the newer 
Lutherans, partly limit, partly directly reject the satisfactio Christi vicaria, necessarily 
place sanctification before justification in some way or form, because they assume a 
deficit in the atoning work of Christ. By this inversion of proportion they lose both 
justification and sanctification. 

The widest area is taken up by the doctrine of the means of grace. Several 
reasons led me to offer a little too much here rather than too little. First, we live in a 
Reformed environment in the United States, and even the newer Reformed of various 
persuasions separate "Spirit" and "grace" from the means of grace on the same 
principle and with the same arguments that once moved Zwingli and comrades to 
separate from the church of the Reformation, and caused Calvin and his successors 
to maintain the separation. The evidence for this has been abundantly adduced. On 
the other hand, it cannot be denied that modern "experiential theology," which, after 
praising the inspiration of Scripture and the satisfactio Christi vicaria, is advocated 
precisely by "positive" Lutheran theologians of the present day, walks entirely in 
Reformed paths. This has already been pointed out by Schneckenburger, though not 
in a consistently accurate manner.1) The "faith of salvation" is not to come into being 
through the word of the gospel alone, and to have its object in the word of the gospel, 
but is also to be produced and maintained by the so-called "historical" efficacy of 
Christ, which is conceived apart from the word of Christ. Ihmels, too, in marked 
contrast to the "understanding of revelation" of the Reformation, which he calls 
"intellectualistic," says: "Even today only that is real faith in JEsum Christum, which 
by its very appearance is forced upon man." 2) Thirdly, the Christian, and especially 
the Christian theologian who has been active in practical pastoral care, knows how 
difficult it is - even with objectively correct teaching on the means of grace - for a 
conscience struck by the law of God to hold fast in faith to the grace offered in the 
means of grace. Think of Luther's lamentations, in which he expresses how difficult 
it becomes for him in temptation to put aside all processes in him and apart from him, 
and to cling in faith to the promise of grace in the Word of the Gospel alone. And yet 
this is the only way that can save us sinners from doubt and despair in the time of 
temptation and in the time of death. 

In the doctrine of the church it was first of all necessary to contrast the Roman 
and false Protestant "institution" concept with the following 


1) Comparative exposition of the Lutheran and Ref. doctrinal concepts |, 264-287. 
2) Central Questions 2, 1912, p. 89. 
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and to establish that Christians are the church and therefore also the original owners 
of all spiritual goods and rights that Christ has given to his church here on earth. 
Secondly, it was to be explained that in the Christian church there is absolutely no 
room for human words and human rule, because Christ alone teaches and rules the 
church by means of his word. The public ministry of preaching is not a human but a 
divine order, but beyond Christ's word it has nothing to teach or command. 

The presentation of the doctrine of eternal election naturally takes into account 
the doctrinal controversy that has troubled the Lutheran Church in America and 
beyond for decades. | have repeatedly convinced myself that the teaching of the 
eleventh article of the Formula of Concord, which holds universalis gratia to 
Calvinism and sola gratia to Synergism, and which has therefore been called 
“untenable ground" by both sides, accurately reflects the teaching of Scripture. 

In the doctrine of the last things, chiliasm and the general conversion of the 
Jews have been treated in greater detail, because there is an occasion for it in the 
present day. 

The fact that this third volume is appearing much later than had been 
anticipated is partly due to the war conditions that have occurred in the meantime. 

SOL! DEO GLORIA. 


St. Louis, Mo. in March, 1920. F. Beeper. 


Synopsis. 
The Christian Life, or Sanctification and Good Works, (De Sanctificatione et Bonis Operibus.) 
S. 1-106. 

(1) The notion of sanctification in the wider and narrower sense, p. 1; (2) the nature of 
sanctification in the narrower sense, as distinguished from justification, p. 5; (3) the relation 
between justification and sanctification in the narrower sense, p. 6; (4) the causative cause of 
sanctification, p. 15; (5) the internal processes (motus interni) under which sanctification takes 
place, p. 16; (6) the means by which sanctification takes place, p. 16. The producing cause of 
sanctification, p. 15. - 5. The internal processes (MOtUS interni) under which sanctification 
is effected, p. 16. - 6. The means by which sanctification is wrought, p. 20. - 7. The necessity 
(necessitas) of sanctification and good works, p. 22. - 8. The imperfection of sanctification, 
p. 36. - 9. Good works according to quality and quantity, p. 44. - 10. The reward of good works, 
p. 64. - 11. The great value of good works, p. 73. - 12. The papacy and good works, p. 76. - 13. 
recent Protestant theology and good works, p. 83. - 14. the Christian life and the cross, p. 84. - 
15. the Christian life and prayer, p. 94. - 16. the Christian life a life in expectation of the Last 
Day, p. 103. 


The perseverance to blessedness. (De Perseverantia.) 
S. 107-120. 


The Calvinistic doctrine of perseverance, p. 107. - The Synergistic doctrine of perseverance, p. 
109. 
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The means of grace. (De Mediis Gratiae.) 
S. 121-458. 


The Means of Grace in General, p. 121. - All the Means of Grace have the Same Purpose 
and Effect, p. 127. - The Number of the Sacraments, p. 135. - The Erroneous Doctrines of the 
Means of Grace: The Means of Grace Doctrine of the Roman Church, p. 137. - The Means of 
Grace Doctrine of the Calvinistic Reformed, p. 139. - The Means of Grace Doctrine of the 


Synergists, p. 144. - The Means of Grace Doctrine of all the Deniers of the Satisfactio 


vicaria Pp. 148. - The Means of Grace and the Enthusiasts, p. 150. - The Denial of the Means 
of Grace in the Personal Practice of Christians, p. 154. - The Importance of the Christian 
Doctrine of the Means of Grace, p. 156. - Summary judgment of the Reformed doctrine of the 
means of grace, p. 168. - Luther's doctrine of the means of grace in its relation to the medieval 
and Reformed doctrine of the means of grace, p. 216. - The means of grace in the form of 
absolution, p. 223; - Individual Remarks on the Doctrine of the Means of Grace, p. 240; - The 
Means of Grace in the Old Testament, p. 249; - The Means of Grace and Prayer, p. 253; - Law 


and Gospel, p. 259; - Baptism (de baptismo). 1. the divine order of baptism, p. 297. 2. the 
matter of baptism, p. 300. 3. what makes baptism baptism (forma baptismi), p. 301. 4. the 


means of grace of baptism (baptismal QraCe), p. 308. 5. the use of baptism, p. 323. 6. the 
object of baptism, p. 325. 7. The subject of baptism, or who is to baptize, p. 328. - 8. The 
necessity of baptism, p. 329. - 9. The usages of exchange, p. 331. - 10. The baptism of John, 
p. 337. - The Lord's Supper (de coena Sacra). 1. The divine order of the Lord's Supper, p. 
340. - 2. The relation of the Lord's Supper to the other means of grace, p. 3. the Scripture 
doctrine of the Lord's Supper, p. 345; 4. the relation of the different doctrines of the Lord's 
Supper to the text of the words of the Lord's Supper, p. 394; 5. the differences in the wording of 
the accounts of the Lord's Supper, p. 408; 6. the matter of the Lord's Supper, p. 412. - 7. what 


makes the Lord's Supper the Lord's Supper (forma coenae sacrae), p. 425. 8. the 
purpose of the Lord's Supper (finis CuiuS Coenae sacrae), P. 435. 9. who is to be 


admitted to the Lord's Supper (finis Cui Coenae sacrae), Pp. 443. 10. the necessity of 
the Holy Supper, p. 456. 


The Christian Church. (De Ecclesia.) 
S. 458-534. 

The universal church (de ecclesia universali). 1, The notion of the Christian Church, p. 458. 
2, The erroneous doctrines of the Church, p. 464. 3, The properties of the Christian Church, p. 
471. 4, The majesty and glory of the Christian Church, p. 475. 5, The origin and preservation of 
the Church, p. 479. - The local Churches (de ecclesiis particularibus). 1, The notion of the local 
church or local congregation, p. 483. - 2. Local churches are divine order, p. 484. - 3. Orthodox 
and irreligious churches, p. 486. - 4. Even in irreligious churches there are children of God, p. 
488. - 5. Ecclesiastical Communion with irreligious Churches is Against the Divine Order 
(Unionism), p. 489. - 6. Schism, p. 492. - 7. The Representation of the Christian Church (ecclesia 
repraesentativa), p. 492. 

The public ministry of preaching. (De Ministerio Ecclesiastico.) 
S. 501-534. 

1- The notion of the public office of preaching, p. 501. 2- The relation of the public office of 
preaching to the spiritual priesthood of all Christians, p. 503. 3- The public office of preaching is 
not a human, but a divine order, p. 506. 4- The necessity of the public office of preaching, p. 
513. 
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5. the call to the public office of preaching, p. 514. 6. ordination, p. 519. 7. the administrators of 
the public office of preaching do not constitute a spiritual estate distinct from the Christian estate, 
p. 520. 8. the power of the office of preaching, p. 524. 9. the relation of the ministers of the 
church to each other, p. 525. 10. the office of preaching is the highest office in the church, p. 
526. 11. the antichrist, p. 527. 

The eternal election. 

(De Electione Aeterna sive de Praedestinatione.) 
S. 535-568. 
1st The notion of eternal election, p. 535. 2nd The right consideration of eternal election, 
p. 538. 3rd The object of eternal election, p. 541. 4th The cognizability of eternal election, p. 
543. 5th. The relation of faith to eternal election, p. 548. - 6. The purpose of the doctrine of 
eternal election, p. 554. - 7. There is no wrath election or predestination to damnation, -8. The 
cause of aberration in the doctrine of eternal election, p. 566. 
The last things. (De Eschatologia.) 
S. 569-626. 
1. temporal death, p. 569. - 2. the state of souls between death and resurrection, p. 574. 

- 3. the return of Christ, p. 579. - the signs of Christ's return revealed in Scripture, p. 580. - signs 
devised by men: The millennial kingdom and the universal conversion of the Jews, pp. 584 to 
600. - 4. The resurrection of the dead, p. 600. - 5. The last judgment, p. 606. - 6. The end of the 
world, p. 609. - 7. Eternal damnation, p. 611. - 8. Eternal blessedness, p. 618. 


The Apostles' Decree. 


Apost. 15, 19. 20. 28. 29. 
A Conference Lecture. 


In discussing what is called the doctrine of the Twelve Apostles, the Aldaxh 
Twv OWOEKA aTTOOTOAWYy, in one of our last conference sessions, we came once 
more to what is called the Apostles' Decree of the Apostles’ Council, and the 
difficulty which is found in it. And there is, to be sure, a difficulty present, which 
strikes out at every thoughtful reader of the Bible, and about which, too, there has 
ever and ever been much negotiation. Therefore, it is certainly not a waste of time, 
but rather a reference to a significant passage of Scripture, if this difficulty is once 
again discussed among us, this time at the same time with a reference to a newer, 
much discussed view of the passage, which would solve the whole difficulty at one 
stroke. 

The history of the Apostles' Council may certainly be taken for granted. Only 
a few words should be said to put us in the situation. It was in the year 51 or 52 AD. 
Paul had returned from his first great missionary journey to Antioch to the church 
that had sent him out. Great successes 
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had been given to him in the Gentile world of southern China, about which he gave 
a detailed account, Acts 13 and 14. 13 and 14. There came to Antioch Jewish 
Christians from Jerusalem who told the Gentile Christians there: "If you are not 
circumcised after the manner of Moses, you cannot be saved", Apost. 15, 1. 15, 1. 
This statement caused great excitement and alarm. This teaching was diametrically 
opposed to Paul's teaching, which he preached on his missionary journey, against 
the lawless gospel, which he had preached, that only faith justifies and makes 
blessed, no circumcision, no work of the law. Therefore a legation was sent to 
Jerusalem: Paul, Barnabas, and some others, to consider the question of controversy 
with the apostles and elders, and the whole mother church there. Thus came about 
the Apostles' Council or Convention, the first Christian Synod, as has often been 
said, at which, at the same time, as has also often been remarked, the first Christian 
Pastoral Conference was held. Of this we have two accounts in Scripture, Apost. 15 
and Gal. 2. At the synod the actual question of controversy was dealt with, at the 
pastoral conference between Paul and Barnabas on the one hand and the pillar 
apostles James, Cephas and John on the other hand especially also the division of 
the mission area. Gal. 2 and the agreement of this chapter with Apost. 151) we will 
now leave out of consideration and deal only with the actual Council. There we hear 
that some Jewish Christians from the Pharisee sect again energetically demanded 
the circumcision of the Gentile Christians. They quarreled for a long time. Then Peter 
stood up and emphasized that he had preached the gospel to the Gentiles first, and 
that the yoke of the law should not be put on the Gentile Christians. Paul and 
Barnabas then told what success they had had with the lawless gospel in the Gentile 
world. Finally James - that was James the younger, Alphaei's son - took the floor, 
first proved this wonderful missionary success with the prophecy of the Old 
Testament and then formulated the proposal, "that they which turn unto God from 
among the Gentiles be not troubled, but that they write unto them to abstain from 
uncleanness of idols, and from fornication, and from things strangled, and from 
blood", v. 19. 20. This proposal pleased the apostles and elders and the whole 
church; it was accepted, and at the same time it was resolved to send a letter to the 
church at Antioch, and to the other Gentile Christian churches in Syria and Cilicia, by 
a legation, in which this resolution was the principal thing, namely, "It pleaseth the 
Holy Ghost, and us, to lay no more burden upon you, but these necessary things 
only, that ye abstain from- 


1) Cf. on this the instructive article, "How do the historical details in the first two chapters 
of Galatians relate to those in Acts?" "Doctrine and Discipline" 44 (1898), 220; 45 (1899), 17. 
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abstain from things sacrificed to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, 
and from fornication, from which, if ye abstain, ye do well," v. 28, 29. So it was done. 
The churches became joyful as they read the epistle. And then we also hear that 
Paul, on his Second Missionary Journey, which began soon after, in the year 52, 
preached the saying in the churches of Southern Asia Minor, in Lystra, Derbe, 
Jconium, Antioch in Pisidia, and delivered them to keep it, Acts 16:4. 16, 4. 
Otherwise the decree is mentioned only once more in Scripture, viz. Apost. 21, 23 
ff., where James and the elders of Jerusalem urge Paul to be cleansed with some 
others, so that he, as a Jew by birth, might not be reproached for transgressing the 
law in Jerusalem, adding: "For to the Gentile believers we have written and ordained 
that they should not keep any of these things, but only keep themselves from things 
sacrificed to idols, from blood, from things strangled, and from fornication." 2) The 
saying then disappears from the history of the apostolic age, so far as it is known to 
us. After the destruction of Jerusalem in 70, as we shall see, it was no longer 
necessary. But we have indications that it had been well abused before that, 
immediately after the apostolic council. For it was just in the following years that Paul 
then had to wage his main battle against Judaism, as it is before us in his four main 
epistles: in Galatians, in 1 and 2 Corinthians, and in Romans. It may be supposed 
that the Judaizers also appealed to the fact that' a certain concession had been 
made to the ceremonial law with the provision to abstain from blood and strangled 
things, and now wanted to lay the whole ceremonial law upon the Gentile Christians. 
Just when one assumes - and | consider this to be the correct assumption - that the 
Epistle to the Galatians is not addressed to the Galatians in the narrower sense, 
merely in the Asia Minor region of Galatia, but in the broader sense, namely, to the 
churches in the Roman province of Galatia, to the churches in the cities just 
mentioned, Lystra, Derbe, Iconium, Antioch in Pisidia, then one understands rightly 
how Paul could write to them: "| am surprised that you let yourselves be turned away 
so soon, . . to another gospel", Gal. 1, 6, and now has to take up the great battle of 
his life against the righteousness of the law and fight through to a victorious end. 

This is already the main difficulty. Every time we reread the Apostles' Decree, 
we notice that there are two different things 


2) Itis possible, as some commentators assume, that the words in the apocalyptic letter 
to the church in Thyatira: "I will not cast upon you another burden", Revelation 2, 24, contain an 
allusion to the words of the apostle's decree: "to lay no more burden upon you", Acts 15, 28. 15, 
28; "burden" and "burden" is the same word in the Greek, 
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The two are placed side by side, which lie on a different line: moral precepts and 
dietary precepts, moral precepts and ceremonial precepts. Blood and choking are 
obviously in the field of food. The word translated by Luther as idol-sacrifice, the 
English Bible as meats offered to idols, Greek: eiS5wAd& uTa, that which is slain to 
idols, may linguistically be called: idol-sacrifice, meal offered to idols, and meat 
offered to idols; if it be taken as meat offered to idols, it is also a dietary regulation, 
comp. 1 Cor. 8:1, 4, 7, 10; 10:19; but if it be taken as meat sacrificed to idols, or meat 
sacrificed to idols, it is a moral ordinance. There are different opinions on this point, 
as it is also interpreted differently by different commentators. The composition with 
blood and asphyxiation would be in favor of taking it as a rule of eating: Meat 
sacrificed to idols; on the other hand, another moment in the context suggests the 
version of the word as sacrifice to idols, meal sacrificed to idols, so that the 
prohibition is a rule of morals. For the Greek word eiSwAdtuta stands only in the 
Epistle, v. 29, and in the other place already cited, Apost. 21, 25; in James' discourse 
it is said, "that they abstain from uncleanness of idols," GAioyfuata Twv ElOWwAwv, 
defilement, defilement, which may very well be understood of direct idolatry. So it is 
nearer to take eidwAd& uTa here than idolatry; the participation in idolatry is 
forbidden, thus a moral rule is given. And the prohibition of fornication is, of course, 
also a moral regulation. So we have two or three dietary regulations: choked meat 
and blood and, if necessary, meat sacrificed to idols, two or one moral regulation: 
Idolatrous sacrifices and fornication. That these dietary rules also create difficulties 
with other statements of the apostle, namely Gal. 2 and 1 Cor. 8 and 10, may only 
be mentioned in passing; now we will not go into it, but confine ourselves to Apost. 
15. 

It is true that an attempt has now been made to solve the difficulty in such a 
way as to find nothing but prohibitions of eating in the decree. Idolatry, eiSwAd& vra, 
has been understood of meat sacrificed to idols, as 1 Cor. 8, which would be 
linguistically possible, and in the word fornication, Tropveia, one has wanted to 
suppose a scribal error. If the vin topveia be changed into a k, the word tropveia is 
obtained from trdpkoc, swine; thus the Gentile Christians would have been forbidden 
to eat swine's flesh, the eating of which, indeed, was an abomination to the Jews. 
But a word tropkeia has not hitherto been found in the Greek, but only TrépKos, nor 
is there the slightest reason for such a change of letters. It is a stroke of violence on 
the part of some super-smart minds. And that eiSwAd& uTa may here mean 
idolatrous sacrifice, we have already seen. 

Thus the difficulty remains, and it is increased by the fact that of the two food 
prohibitions only one is certainly a ceremonial one. 
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was the prohibition of eating blood in the Old Testament. We read 3 Mos. 17, 10-12: 
"And whatsoever man there be of the house of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn 
among you, that eateth any manner of blood, against him will | set my face, and will 
cut him off from among his people. For the life of the body is in the blood, and | have 
given it to you as an altar to make atonement for your souls. For the blood is the 
propitiation for life. Therefore | said unto the children of Israel, No soul among you 
shall eat blood, neither shall any stranger that sojourneth among you." Cf. also Gen. 
9:4; Deut. 3:17; 7:26; 19:26; Deut. 5:12, 16, 23 f.; 15:23. For the prohibition of eating 
that which is choked, Deut. 17:13, 14 is usually cited: "And whatsoever man there 
be, whether he be of the house of Israel, or a stranger among you, that soweth a 
beast or a bird to be eaten in the chase, he shall shed the blood thereof, and cover 
it with earth. For the life of the body is in its blood all the days of its life: and | said 
unto the children of Israel, Ye shall eat no flesh's blood. For the life of the body is in 
his blood. Whosoever eateth it shall be cut off." But this passage, according to its 
wording, does not forbid the eating of things choked, but is only a modification of the 
preceding prohibition against the eating of blood. One may eat the game or fowl 
caught in the chase, if one has drained and buried the blood. The animals caught in 
the hunt are to be treated in the same way as domestic animals. One is to let the 
blood flow out; then their consumption is permitted. As a matter of fact, the Jews of 
the older times also ate choked animals, as can be proved. Therefore, in order to 
explain the prohibition of choking, one has thought here of the so-called Noachite 
commandments of the Jewish Talmud 3) and thought that these were proselyte 
commandments which had to be observed by those who approached Judaism from 
paganism; these commandments were imposed here on the Gentile Christians. But 
even there the prohibition of choking is not found. The difficulty remains. We ask 
again and again: Why this rule of eating? It does not seem to agree at all with Paul's 
other teaching and with the teaching of the New Testament in general. Just think of 
1 Cor. 10, what Paul says about eating meat sacrificed to idols, or "what Col. 2 says 
about food and drink, or Rom. 14 and 15, 1 Tim. 4 and the word Hebr. 13, 9: "Do 
not be carried away with various and strange doctrines; for it is a precious thing that 
the Lord has given you the right to eat. 


3) These Noahite commandments, which according to Jewish tradition applied even to 
the children of Noah, that is, to pre-Abrahamic and extra-Abrahamic mankind, were: 1. judgment, 
that is, obedience to the same; 2. blasphemy of the name (of God); 3. idolatry; 4. exposure of 
nakedness, that is, fornication; 5. shedding of blood, that is, murder; 6. robbery; 7. a piece of the 
living, that is, bloody flesh. 
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the heart be made firm, which is by grace, not by food, of which those who handle it 
have no profit." And why only the one prohibition: "Abstain from fornication"? 

Now how has our Church come to terms with this difficulty, as she explains? 
Thus: These commandments were to be observed for the sake of the weak Jews who 
would become Christians in the Diaspora. In all the cities where hitherto the Gospel 
had been preached among the Gentiles, there were also many Jews, as the Acts of 
the Apostles show: at Antioch in Syria itself, the first missionary church, at Lystra, 
Derbe, Antioch in Pisidia, Jconium; likewise in the cities which Paul visited on his 
second journey, soon to begin: at Philippi, Thessalonica, Corinth. Note the context of 
James' speech, in which, after all, the Apostles' Decree was formulated. There it is 
expressly said, after the words of the decree v. 21: "For Moses hath from long ages 
been preached in all the cities that preach him, and is read every Sabbath day in the 
synagogues." So there were synagogues in all these cities where the law was kept. 
These four requirements were necessary for the sake of love, for instance, when such 
Diaspora Jews became Christians, so that they would not be too repelled. So the two 
dietary laws are on the same line as the words of the apostle Rom. 14 about eating 
meat, especially v. 15, and 1 Cor. 8 and 10 about eating meat sacrificed to idols, 
especially ch. 8, 7-11. One should not abuse Christian freedom to the annoyance of 
the weak. And next to the two dietary laws there are the two moral prohibitions of 
idolatry, participation in idolatrous sacrifices and fornication. Quite natural, when we 
consider the times. The prohibition of idolatry was especially necessary in the 
idolatrous Greek cities, which we know more about from the book of Acts. And sins 
against the sixth commandment, as we know especially from 1 Corinthians and 1 
Thessalonians, were judged so laxly there that they were no longer considered vices 
at all. It was all the more necessary that they should be especially mentioned in the 
Apostles’ Decree. 

This explanation is already found in the Augsburg Confession, when it says in 
the 28th article: "The apostles said that one should abstain from blood and 
suffocation. But who keeps it now? But yet those do not sin who do not keep it; for the 
apostles themselves did not wish to burden the consciences with such bondage, but 
for a time forbade it for the sake of offence." (Miller, p. 68.) Luther especially 
advocates this declaration in the important, excellent sermon on the Apostles’ Council. 
There it says: "Now therefore distinguish between the two: to lay down the law and to 
lay it down to conscience. One may lay down a law so far as to leave only the 
conscience free, unbound, and unsubdued, that it may remain pure and cling only to 
the Bridegroom Christ, and know no consolation in clinging to anything but God's 
grace. If the law comes 
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it is as soon as God is tempted. From this saying it is necessary to direct and 
understand what James says; otherwise the two are contrary to each other. Peter 
says, Let no yoke be put upon you; James says, Let them keep special pieces. . . . 
Moses shall not be read nor kept, but let the Jews, and yet take out a piece or three? 
For they are all three in Moses: and the fourth, fornication, is also forbidden by 
nature. What then doth James speak? Doth he not conclude Wider Petrum and 
himself in one speech? Take heed that thou yield not thy reason unto them which 
would have power to change the commandment of God. If therefore the Holy Ghost 
be not contrary to himself, it must remain as it hath been said, that a commandment 
may be laid so far from binding the conscience. . . . For the apostles let the 
conscience go free, without making any outward ado, and forbearing the Jews any 
thing, which at that time the Gentiles held unto them for love and service. For the 
three of them decreed with miraculous signs, confirmed by the Holy Spirit, that the 
conscience should be free from all laws, and that the grace of God alone should be 
in it and rule it. Nevertheless, the laws of love may be kept, so that the conscience 
may remain free. And if the apostle James had been of the earnest opinion that this 
law must be kept for conscience’ sake, we would not have accepted it." (VIII, 1009 
f.) The Weimar Bible likewise declares, when it remarks on the words of the decree, 
"The first two pieces, which the converts from heathenism ought to abstain from, are 
forbidden by God in the ten commandments to all men. But the last two belong to 
the ceremonial law, and the same attitude was commanded for a time to the Gentiles 
here, for the Jews' sake, that they might have the less cause to punish the converted 
Gentiles, and to speak out against them, 1 Cor. 8:13." Very similarly Flacius in his 
Glossa Novi Testamenti, Calov in his Biblia Illustrata, the Hirschberg Bible, and 
many others among the excellent teachers and interpreters of our Church, except 
Stéckhardt, who in his "Biblical History of the New Testament" sums up the matter 
well and clearly, when he says: "But from four things also the Christians from the 
Gentiles should abstain. First of all, from fornication and from sacrificing to idols, 
from partaking of the idolatrous banquets of the Gentiles. This double was in itself 
sin and wrong. This is God's will for Christians of all ages, whose hearts are purified 
by faith, that they shun fornication and all uncleanness, and that they also keep 
themselves unspotted from the world and its lust, from the unclean, idolatrous 
pleasures and enjoyments of the world. The newly converted Gentiles were tempted 
to go back to such things, of which the Gentiles made no conscience. But then the 
Christians from the circumcision exhorted their brethren from the Gentiles to abstain 
also from blood 
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and asphyxiation. To enjoy the blood of animals and the flesh of asphyxiated animals 
was, of course, only forbidden to the Jews for the time of the Old Covenant. But also 
the Jewish Christians still kept this way, not as a necessary law, but as a good, 
praiseworthy custom. Blood and suffocation were repugnant to them. So it was quite 
right that the Gentile Christians, out of consideration for their Jewish brethren, that is, 
for the sake of love, abstained from these foods, especially at common meals. Later 
on, this latter provision fell away of its own accord, after the Jewish Scriptures, after 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple, had entirely weaned themselves from 
the ways of Moses." (p. 376 f.) This explanation is also advanced by more recent 
exegetes, though often in special lines of thought: by Lechler in Lange's Bibelwerk, 
by Wendt in the more recent editions of Meyer's Commentary, by Hénnicke and 
others. This is an interpretation that corresponds perfectly to Scripture; we can be 
content with it, even if we must still say to ourselves that the decree remains a strange 
resolution in comparison with the rest of Scripture, especially with St. Paul's other 
expositions. Luther must also have felt this, and in the sermon cited he still says these 
words from this consideration: "So one must rhyme together what James interprets, 
and let the others happen, because that remains, that the consciences are free and 
untroubled; they have enough of that. They think that this will come off and fall down, 
but they were not so quarrelsome as to fight for the sake of a small thing, if it is without 
harm. Although | say that the Holy Spirit caused St. James to stumble a little. It would 
have been without need; but for the sake of the weak, because the Gentiles can well 
hold such things for the sake of the Jews, they allow it and give way." (VIII, 1010.) 

But now, in the last two decades, an explanation has been given which solves 
the whole difficulty at one stroke, and it must be said that it has many things in its 
favour. This explanation consists in the fact that the Apostles' Decree is not a dietary 
rule at all, nor a combination of a dietary rule and a moral rule, but only a moral rule. 
There is, in fact, another reading of the Decree of the Apostles, which every one who 
has a good recent edition of the Greek New Testament will find among the various 
readings in his Testament, and which enables us to conceive of the Decree of the 
Apostles as an exclusive rule of morals. This reading is, "The Holy Ghost and we 
have determined to lay no other burden upon you but these needful things, that ye 
abstain from things sacrificed to idols, and from blood, and from fornication; and that 
ye do not inflict on another that which ye would not that it should be done unto you. If 
ye keep yourselves from this, it shall be well with you, walking in the Holy Ghost. 
Farewell!" So it is said in the Epistle v. 28 and 29, also already in part 
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in the speech of James, v. 20, and then in the only other place, Apost. 21, 25. 

The difference between this reading and the one given in our Bibles consists 
in two parts: first, in the fact that the final sentence inserts the so-called golden rule: 
Do not do to others what you do not want done to you. This Bengel already mentions 
in his Gnomon to v. 29. Above all, the decree does not contain four commandments, 
but only three. It lacks altogether, and indeed in all three passages, the 
commandment to abstain from what is stifled, Tov 7viKTov. Thus all at once the state 
of affairs is entirely changed, and the provisions of the decree receive quite a 
different turn. It is precisely the prohibition of choking that makes the decree primarily 
a rule of eating. This is why the first provision is usually understood not as abstaining 
from meat sacrificed to idols, which would be linguistically possible, but as abstaining 
from meat sacrificed to idols. That is why the second clause, abstinence from blood, 
is understood as abstinence from the consumption of blood. Therefore the last 
provision, abstention from fornication, stands quite isolated as a moral rule, without 
any inner connection with the three dietary rules. But if this provision, abstinence 
from the things that are strangled, is entirely omitted, then the whole matter takes on 
a different form. The decree becomes exclusively a rule of morals. Then the first 
point is a prohibition of idol-sacrifice, or of partaking of the idol-sacrificial meal, which 
the word eid>wAdUvTa. may very well denote, both according to etymology and 
usage. Then the second point, Abstain from blood, does not go to a prohibition of 
the consumption of blood, but of the shedding of blood, of murder. That the word 
blood, can signify this, cannot be doubted. Pilate says, "I am innocent of the blood 
of this righteous man; see ye," Matt. 27:24. In the Gospels the Saviour twice says to 
the Jews, "that upon you may come all the righteous blood shed on earth, from the 
blood of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharias the son of Barachi," Matt. 23:35; 
Luk 11:50, 51. And in Revelation there are half a dozen passages where blood is 
used in the sense of shedding blood (chap. 6:10; 16:6; 17:6; 18:24; 19:2, 13). And 
the third point remains the prohibition of fornication. So we have the three 
commandments: Abstain from idolatry, that is, from idolatry, from uncleanness, 
defilement of idols, v. 20; abstain from bloodshed, from murder; abstain from 
fornication. Three similar, self-contained commandments, which fit together and 
cover the area of morality, are then before us, and to these three commandments 
the golden rule, which is also a rule of morality, fits excellently. 

And now also the decree agrees well with the previous negotiations. There 
one had said that one did not want to put a burden on the Gentile Christians and 
then one would have given them two, or rather three, times. 
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Parts of the ceremonial law interpreted. But according to the suggested reading only 
the three great moral commandments against idolatry, murder and fornication follow, 
three basic commandments of the generally and forever valid moral law. Likewise, 
then, there is complete harmony with the Pauline teaching in Galatians, 1 
Corinthians, and Colossians, and with all the rest of the New Testament. 

But now the question arises: Can the reading which deletes the suffocating 
also be held? Is it sufficiently well founded that it may be accepted? This calls for a 
little investigation. Everyone knows today that the most reliable text of the New 
Testament is generally found in the two great manuscripts X (Codex Sinaiticus) and 
B (Codex Vaticanus). They are rightly considered the best manuscripts. When they 
both agree, the text can generally be considered genuine and reliable. And they now 
both have the known text of the German and English Bible, as well as other ancient 
manuscripts. But yet they also date only from the fourth or fifth century A.D., while 
the Acts of the Apostles is certainly written in the sixties of the first century. For 
centuries the text of Acts had already passed through the often errant hands of 
human copyists when these two manuscripts were written. Thus we must reckon 
from the outset with the possibility that they too contain errors and oversights, of 
course errors and oversights originated by the copyists, and this possibility becomes 
a certainty in individual cases. As certain as it is that these two manuscripts contain 
the best text, which is usually called the Eastern text, because it has its home in the 
East, in Alexandria, it is also certain that we cannot follow them in every single case. 

Now, in more recent times, when German and English theologians have 
worked and competed in this field with great diligence and zeal, a work which 
unfortunately has also been disturbed by the terrible world war, the so-called 
Western text, which had its home in the Occident, has been more highly valued. And 
especially a Western manuscript, the so-called Codex D (Cantabri- giensis or 
Bezae), has become the subject of detailed study and much negotiation. And it is 
this Codex D which has this new reading.fl This codex is a strange and interesting 
manuscript in more than one respect, formerly underrated, now admittedly overrated 
by some. The Reformed theologian Th. Beza, Calvin's friend, found this manuscript 
in Lyon in the south of France in the monastery 


4) This was probably already known by the old, excellent, thoroughly learned A. Calov. 
At least, in his excellent Biblia Illustrata, he communicates Grotius' remark on the passage in 


question: Fuere jam olim codices, in quibus deerat tot zvixtoi, and also mentions the 
golden rule. 
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of Irenaeus, the well-known great church father of the second century. Beza 
recognized that it contained strange, divergent readings; but instead of examining it 
closely, he rather judged that it should be kept hidden rather than made known 
because of these particular readings. He later stayed in England and in 1581 donated 
it to the English University of Cambridge (hence called the Codex Bezae or 
Cantabrigiensis). There it lay almost unknown and unused for centuries, until it has 
now been more closely examined in more recent times. And there is no doubt that it 
deserves attention, as P. de Lagarde, Nestle, Th. Zahn, BlaB, A. Harnack, Kirsopp 
Lake and other researchers point out. Its value has increased still more since it has 
been recognized that its text goes back to the text of Irenaeus, in whose monastery 
it was found. For even though it dates from the sixth century, it must have had an 
ancient model, for it has been found to agree with the biblical quotations of Irenaeus, 
even down to the spelling mistakes. And Irenaeus died already in the year 202. It 
must be conceded that the reading which does not have the prohibition of suffocation 
is evidently a very ancient one. And in addition to this, this Codex D is not the only 
witness. The very Irenaeus just mentioned has in his writings exactly the same text 
of the Apostles' Decree, and this is of importance. And likewise, the astute Church 
Father Tertullian has read this same text. Whoever, therefore, adopts this reading 
cannot be blamed, and he is at a stroke relieved of all difficulties. A not uninteresting 
example in this discussion is Adolf Harnack. He says in one of his more recent 
writings: "| have since come to a different judgment - | may say: in spite of much 
balking and after long consideration. | do not like to correct myself - nor is it the first 
time - but magis amica veritas . . . If the view of Act. 15 is correct, that the words, 
‘of suffocation’ find an addition, one may close whole libraries of interpretations and 
investigations as documents of the history of a great error! What has not been written 
about the decree of the apostles as a prohibition to eat, about the relation of Gal. 2 
and Acts. 15, about the presupposition that Apost. 15 deals with food prohibitions, 
about Jewish and Gentile Christianity, about the Noahide commandments, about the 
unworthiness of Acts. The scribe who first wrote the new little word 'choked' in the 
margin of his copy on blood created a deluge that made proper understanding 
impossible for nearly two millennia. Mingled with the joy of the truth at last recognized 
is the melancholy of the unspeakably great and quite useless labor!" (The Acts of the 
Apostles, p. 180.) Other investigators of more recent times who hold this view are 
Hilgenfeld, Steinmetz, K. Lake, and notably A. Resch, the founder of this explanation. 
This concludes this time's treatment of the subject. 
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Both explanations have been presented as objectively as possible. If | now still stick 
to the old explanation, there are three main reasons for this: 1. because the older 
reading is the more difficult one, and it can be proven by many examples that the 
original text was often changed in order to eliminate difficulties of all kinds, as Wendt 
also says in the latest edition of Meyer's commentary that the "greater ease makes 
the Occidental text suspicious" (Die Apostelgeschichte, p. 233); 2. because the 
Western text with manuscript D requires even more penetrating investigation and 
research; 3. because the Acts of the Apostles is still some time in the past. 233); 2. 
because the Western text, with manuscript D, needs still more penetrating 
investigation and research; 3. because the Acts of the Apostles has some other 
passages, reports strange occurrences, which are on the same lines as Pauli's 
observation of the ceremonial law in vows, in hair-shearing, in purifications.5) L. 
F. 


Mass emigration from Germany. 


That Germany is preparing for emigration on an unprecedented scale is 
evidenced, among other things, by an article in No. 7 (February 15, 1920) of the 
"Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, Organs der Vereinigung der Evangelisch- 
Lutherischen innerhalb der preuBischen Landeskirche (bekenntnistreue Gruppe), 
begriindet von E. W. Hengstenberg". The article is entitled: "The Care for the 
Emigrating Comrades of the People and Faith - One of the Most Important Tasks of 
the Present Time." It bears the signature: "Pastor Hardeland, Director of the Ev.- 
Luth. Emigration Mission at Hamburg 13, Bahnstrasse 14, Member of the Advisory 
Board of the Reich Emigration Office." Since a possible German mass emigration, 
whether to North or South America, will also make great demands on our Synod, for 
which we should be prepared, we leave Hardeland's article here as it reads: 

"Among the many works of love which the risen Lord has divinely laid on the 
heart of His Church, the care for the emigrating members of our people in our Church 
seems to be gaining special importance for us Christians in Germany at the present 
time; indeed, it will probably become the most important of all missionary work in the 
years to come, at first even more important than the work on and among the heathen. 
For, while the work among the heathen has often been made impossible to our 
German missionary societies by the iniquity of their enemies, it has become even 
more important. 


5) The lecture, which was to be held in the framework of one hour, did not allow to deal 
with all relevant questions or to treat the mentioned ones in more detail. In addition to the writings 
already mentioned, the treatise by Steinmetz, "Das Aposteldekret" (The Apostles' Decree), which 
the lecturer has followed several times, serves as a guide to the more recent explanation. 
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While it is still impossible, and will perhaps be made impossible in the long run, and 
it is still a relatively small number whose salvation is at stake for the individual 
missionary societies, such a wide field is now opening up to the emigrant missions 
of our people that they are loudly sounding the call: 'Come over and help us! The 
harvest is great, but the laborers are few; therefore pray the Lord of the harvest to 
send laborers into his harvest! 

"The importance of this work was pointed out thirty years ago by the blessed 
Pastor Léhe of Neuendettelsau, who must be regarded as the real father of the 
Lutheran emigrant mission. In a moving appeal in a Sunday paper of his Bavarian 
homeland for the Lutheran Germans of North America in 1842, he said: 'Shame on 
us if we did not do what we could here! We support the heathen mission of our 
church, and let the existing congregations perish? Thousands we leave to languish, 
because we take so much trouble to win individuals? Do we pray that the Lord may 
gather a church from among the Gentiles, and do we leave gathered congregations 
to deceive? We forget those who are so close to us, and reach out to those who still 
serve idols? One thing should be done, and the other not left undone! Up, brethren, 
let us help as much as we can!' And then he turned to all the evangelical Christianity 
of Germany and wrote to them: 'We do not want to deprive the heathen of help, we 
help along for them from all our strength. We raise our voice for the North Americans 
only because the poor emigrants and fellow believers are forgotten above the 
heathen, because love should be active and helpful not only on one side but on all 
sides, because it is unchristian and unnatural to forget the abandoned Germans in 
North America and to repeat it to the heathen, because it is foolish to pour out with 
bushels in North America and to gather in again with spoons among the heathen. 
This we should do, and this we should not leave undone. . . . Help the heathen, help 
with all your might, but do not forget the saying of the household, not that "most of 
all" of the apostle which is for the benefit of the fellow believers; do not forget that 
many North American Christians really do sink back into heathenism when they lack 
the help of the fatherland!" 

"And quite similarly judged forty years later at the meeting of the General 
Evangelical Lutheran Conference in Schwerin, the then Church Councilor, later 
General Superintendent D. Ruperti. In his lecture on the duty of the church to take 
care of its emigrating members, he said: 'On the basis of my experience’ (he had 
formerly been a pastor in Bremerhaven as well as in New York) 'l assure you that 
nowhere is the common work of our church so cryingly necessary and can so easily 
bear fruit as just now. 
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in America. Let us not forget the heathen, and the brethren among the Catholics still 
less; but let us put the whole force of our common energy into the work for the 
emigrants! We are raising hundreds of thousands for the salvation of the heathen. 
That is good, is only still far too few; but we should then have millions for the 
preservation of the brethren over there. We collect drop by drop in Asia and Africa, 
and do not see that in America the bucket has a hole through which it is lost again 
stream by stream, lost either altogether into heathenism, or into the yarns of the sects, 
which are on the heels of none so much as the good, stupid Germans. Nearly all the 
English denominations have German missions. In the United States there are 44,000 
German Methodists, 9000 Baptists, etc., nearly all deprived of our church. ... In the 
Roman Church the Raphaelverein, which has existed since 1872, is doing excellent 
service; it was there in the interior of Germany that this movement began. At the 
Bremen Congress the Hamburg Committee had to complain that it had not received 
a penny from the German hinterland. That must change. The Church must awaken 
to the consciousness of its duty; it must not abandon its members and children 
precisely on such a decisive path. 

"But all this applies now in a quite different way; for if in 1842 it was a question 
of a few thousands who emigrated in a year, and in 1883 of a few hundred thousand 
- about 250,000 - we must now reckon with quite different figures. At the beginning 
of 1919, Dr. Jung, the President of the Reich Migration Office, which was founded in 
May 1908 by the allied governments and has now been expanded, estimated the 
number of those who would turn their backs on their German fatherland soon after 
the conclusion of peace at six million, but declared as early as Easter that he feared 
this calculation was too low, and since then the conditions in our fatherland which 
drive people to emigrate have become even more dismal, so that we must be 
prepared for an emigration of ten million. And this is understandable; for the German 
Reich, so shamefully betrayed by its enemies and almost doomed to certain ruin by 
its own sons through their insane and sacrilegious actions, is no longer a place where 
one can feel good. Indeed, having robbed it of its most fertile parts, it will not be able 
to feed all its present inhabitants for decades. For the time being, it is mainly the 
educated circles in which the idea of emigrating as soon as possible has taken hold. 
Officers who may not continue to serve under the present government, and who 
cannot all be employed in the reduced number of troops, have already joined together 
to seek a new field of activity. Students and high school students who have been 
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The young people who have been interrupted in their education for four to five years 
and who may not now sit down at the school desk again would also lag far behind 
their younger comrades and, in view of the overcrowding in almost all learned 
professions, would have to face a rather dark future in any case; merchants and 
engineers who have lost their position through the war, as well as those who, through 
their return, must give up the work they have meanwhile taken on as substitutes, are 
also thinking of emigrating, as numerous inquiries prove. And when the setback has 
occurred - and it must occur soon, for in the long run it cannot go on like this, that a 
strong working-class lad who has hardly been dismissed from elementary school 
earns the same, even more, than a magistrate or a high school teacher, and that 
loafing is still rewarded with a large unemployment benefit - then the workers of the 
large cities will emigrate en masse just as they did after the crash of the last century, 
or rather in much greater numbers, for this crash will become quite another. Yes, 
even now one can speak in a certain sense of a mass emigration even among the 
workers, although no crossing on German ships and from German ports is yet 
possible, and the crossing via Holland, given the enormous costs caused by the low 
level of our money, already devours a small fortune. In various parts of Germany, 
during my lecture tours, | have observed a formal emigration fever even among the 
rural population; in Stuttgart, a South American consul even spoke of an emigration 
rage that had taken hold of wider circles and against which he was powerless. 

"We must therefore reckon with a mass emigration on such a scale that it 
involves great dangers for the future of our people. In fact, we are not afraid of a 
greater emigration; on the contrary, in some respects we must even desire it. The 
war has brought us immense damage abroad, has not only destroyed our colonies, 
but has also robbed our German expatriates of their possessions, cut through our 
trade relations and, above all, disgraced our good name, partly through the lying 
reports of the enemy and partly, and especially in recent months, through our own 
fault. It is necessary to rebuild what has been destroyed, to compensate those who 
have been robbed, to reestablish the torn bonds, to cleanse the soiled name. And 
this is done most surely and best not by a spoken or printed word, which would be 
given little credence in view of the still prevailing delusion of our enemies, but by 
personalities who, by their efficiency, their diligence, their honesty, and above all by 
their good conduct outside, bring the German name back to honor. And we may well 
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We assume that especially among the educated who will emigrate at first there will 
be quite a few capable and industrious men who will prove to be pioneers of German 
work and energy and will pave the way for the following great multitudes. We hope, 
above all, that they will also give them the example of a pious, Christian way of life; 
for without such examples the masses are in danger of sinking into paganism or 
falling into the nets of the sects, detached from their native church in a foreign land. 

"The emigrant missions of both denominations have set themselves the task 
of preserving the emigrated members of the people and of the faith, but rather of 
keeping them for our people and their church, even when they are far away. But 
while they, at least the Protestant ones, have so far stood quite alone and were 
hardly noticed in the decrease and even the complete cessation of emigration with 
the beginning of the war, the situation has suddenly changed since the beginning of 
last year. Their advice and help is sought from all sides, and even the present 
government of the Reich, which is essentially more hostile to the Church than friendly 
to it, has appointed all its representatives to the Advisory Council of Experts attached 
to the Reich Migration Office, and numerous associations spread throughout 
Germany, such as that of the well-known State Secretary a. D. Dr. von Lindequist, 
have been formed. D. Dr. von Lindequist, the Association for German Settlement 
and Migration, the Association for the Preservation of Germans Abroad, the German 
Colonial Society, have joined forces with them to form working groups for the 
protection of emigrants. And they all recognize the importance of the Church for 
emigration, and have openly declared, especially through the mouth of their 
chairman, Excellency von Lindequist, that our emigrants could only be preserved for 
our people if they were to gather around German Church and German school in the 
foreign country. And the same principle is held by the head of the Reich Immigration 
Office, and he expresses it at every available opportunity. He seeks, with the support 
of the aforementioned largest associations, to direct the flow of emigration as far as 
possible in such a way that the emigrants go out in groups and, separated from the 
outset according to denomination and tribe, settle in communities over there, so that 
Protestant and Catholic, South German and North German communities come into 
being at once, to which the new emigrants can then gradually join. 

"And like the state authorities and secular associations, all church authorities 
and associations now recognize it as their sacred duty to take care of their emigrating 
members in a different way than before and to support their emigrant missions. The 
entire Catholic Church has been supporting the Raphael Society for a long time. But 
also the Protestant 
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Emigrant Mission can nevertheless hope for a similar participation after the 
experiences of the last year. Thus, through the friendly mediation of the chairman of 
the German Protestant Church Committee, Excellency D. Voigts, a warning and 
information leaflet published by our Hamburg Evangelical Lutheran Emigrant 
Mission has been sent to all church governments and by them to their clergy. Voigt, 
has been sent to all church governments and by them again to their clergymen, so 
that now everyone who thinks of emigration can get the next information from his 
pastor and get the necessary addresses. And all the ecclesiastical associations 
which had previously joined together to work for the emigrating members of our 
Church have now again declared their support for us, especially the General 
Evangelical Lutheran Conference, which at its last meeting, in accordance with our 
request, again appointed five of its executive committee members: the General 
Superintendents Braune-Rudolstadt, D. Kaftan, Baden-Baden, D. Schwerdtmann- 
Hanover, the Geh. Oberkirchenrat D. Haack-Schwerin and the Hamburg bank 
director Dr. theol. Max von Schinckel, as an advisory committee, of whom D. Braune 
in particular, as chairman, is actively engaged in advertising. 

"But gratifying as all this is, it is not enough. Faced with the threat of mass 
emigration, the motto is: All aboard! If, with a total population of scarcely 60 million, 
10 million are expected to leave our fatherland soon, that is to say, if every sixth 
German will take to the migratory baton, then everyone has an opportunity to help 
us, but then everyone must also take advantage of every opportunity that presents 
itself and do what he can to preserve, at least inwardly, these brothers and sisters 
of ours who are departing from us externally, to protect them as far as possible from 
the dangers threatening them in body and soul. And this is really easy to achieve. It 
is only a question of warning those who are thinking of emigration against the 
deceitful agents who are already practising their unclean trade again in large 
numbers and are trying to induce them to emigrate immediately by pretending to 
have false images, unconcerned that they are plunging those who allow themselves 
to be deceived by them into certain misery, and, in contrast to these scoundrels, 
who for the most part have already made the acquaintance of prison, even the 
penitentiary, and who belong there again, to point out those information centres 
which, after examining all the circumstances, give advice completely free of charge 
and also otherwise offer their help to emigrants. In addition to the branch and 
information offices set up by the Reich Emigration Office in all the larger cities and 
the associations for the protection of emigrants in the port cities, which have already 
been mentioned and are spread throughout Germany, these are especially the 
emigrant missions, which are now connected with all those authorities and 
associations, and can therefore answer every question reliably. 
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They are to be helpful in the emigration itself and to provide the emigrating fellow 
believers with a secure connection to German congregations of their faith in the 
foreign country. In addition to this small service, financial support is of course gladly 
accepted, for the emigrant missions, like all other missions and church works of love, 
are dependent on the gifts of love from fellow believers; but the main thing remains 
that reference to our work, which is still quite unknown, and which here and there fell 
into oblivion during the war. Now it is becoming one of the most important tasks of 
the church; therefore the request to all readers of this paper: lend a hand to this work; 
let us do good to everyone, but especially to our fellow people and fellow believers, 
millions of whom will be going far away in the next few years!" 

To the above, which gives rise to many remarks, we only add that it is the 
sacred duty of our Synod, too, to prepare itself and keep itself ready for the work 
which God, if there should be great emigrations in Germany, may have in store for 
us. How can we answer to God if, for lack of the right readiness, we are unable to 
fulfil, or only half fulfil, the great and glorious task that may have been set before us, 
and have to watch helplessly as our fellow Lutherans of faith and tribe become the 
prey of the greedy sects? 

In order to prepare ourselves properly for the possible new great work, many 
things can be done. The first and most important thing, however, is that we do not 
neglect to fill all our educational institutions with students. What is neglected now 
cannot be made up for later. We can raise large sums of money in a few months, if 
we have to, and if we want to. But capable and reliable preachers and teachers can 
only be had after years of preparation and training. But how will we be able to solve 
the task set us in Brazil, Canada, and in our own country, if there should really be 
great German emigration, if we have no preachers and teachers left for the new fields 
after we have filled the present posts? If, therefore, we want to be ready for the new 
duties that God may have given us, the earnest efforts of all our pastors, teachers, 
congregations, and church members must now, as never before, be directed toward 
winning boys for our institutions. This must become our next great drive. If we fail 
here, all else is as good as in vain, and the blessing which God may have intended 
for us again is shamefully lost; for without reapers we shall not be able to reap it. 
"Send labourers into thy harvest!" must now be the daily earnest prayer and 
supplication of all our Christians. F. B. 
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"Scripture and Confession." 


"Scripture and Confession. Theological Supplement to the ‘Evangelical 
Lutheran Free Church." This is the title of the new theological journal, "published by 
order of the Synod of the Ev.-Luth. Freikirche von Sachsen u. a. St. by its pastors." 
This journal appears quarterly at the price of 5 Marks annually; for subscribers to the 
"Freikirche" 4 Marks. The first number before us (January to March 1920) contains 
a "Preface" by H. Z. St. (pp. 1-13), filler stones (13), the first part of an article on the 
"Conduct of the Human Will before, in, and after Conversion," also by H. Z. St. (14- 
24), further two shorter articles by M. W. entitled, "What Do We Understand by 
'Theology'?" and "The Debt of Recent Positive Theology" (26-30), and finally, 
"Ecclesiastical and Contemporary History" (30-32). That a periodical, such as our 
brethren over there have decided to publish, which is the old, genuine Lutheranism, 
which after all is nothing other than consistent Christianity itself, has become 
necessary in Germany, and indeed the longer the more so, need not first be proved 
to the readers of "Lehre und Wehre." Even the outstanding so-called positive 
German theologians who still want to hold to the Lutheran confession have, with few 
exceptions, falsified almost every Christian Lutheran doctrine and have allowed 
themselves to be infected in all directions by indifferentism and unionism. How the 
new journal of our brethren knows how to strike the right Lutheran tone, of this this 
very first number bears witness, especially the "Preface", from which some passages 
have already been communicated in the previous number of "Lehre und Wehre". 
However, it should not be unwelcome to our readers if we let it follow here in its 
entirety. It reads thus: 

"Scripture and Confession? - that is what we want to call these booklets, which 
are appearing for the first time. By this we mean that Scripture and Confession are 
to be the basis, source and norm for all thoughts and judgments expressed in them. 
By "Scripture" we understand, together with the authors of the Formula of Concord, 
the "prophetic and apostolic writings of the Old and New Testaments," or the "Holy 
Scriptures" as they have been handed down to us in regard to the Old Testament 
through the ministry of the Jewish Church, and in regard to the New Testament 
through the ministry of the ancient Christian Church. We therefore resolutely reject 
all claims of the Pope to extend, by his own authority, the concept and prestige of 
Holy Scripture also to any Apocrypha, however useful and good to read they may 
otherwise be. With the same firmness, however, we oppose the claims of modern 
theological science, which presumes to examine the prophetic and apostolic 
writings, universally recognized throughout the Church from time immemorial, as to 
whether, 
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how far or in what degree they are inspired by the Holy Spirit. This whole field of so- 
called higher criticism is enemy territory for us, belonging to the kingdom of 
darkness, so that we, as children of the light, stand in irreconcilable opposition to it, 
do not misuse this field, and are not willing to accept any research results from there, 
no matter how securely they are advertised, or even to disseminate them further. 
Otherwise, all the world, in national or free churches, may abandon the old, simple 
and plain biblical-Lutheran doctrine of inspiration or verbal inspiration for the sake of 
the modern consciousness of the times, or may use big names, catchwords such as 
"seventeenth-century theory of inspiration," "Reformed Reformed theory of 
inspiration," or "Reformed Lutheran theory of inspiration. If we allow ourselves to be 
deceived by big names, by slogans such as "seventeenth-century theory of 
inspiration," "Reformed view," by the list of arts, whereby even Luther is made the 
patron saint of the modern denial of Scripture, then this one word of Christ: "The 
Scripture cannot be broken" (John 10:36) is more valid for us than what all men say 
against it. 

It will, therefore, be one of the chief tasks of these theological books of ours 
to prove how futile are all the reasons which human reason, mad and drunk, puts 
forward against the word of Christ under the pretence and name of Christianity. We 
know of no spiritual progress beyond Christ, except into hell. We know how even to 
a Christian theologian the word of the Lord applies, Matt. 18:3: "Verily | say unto you, 
Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven." The childlike attitude of the presently so despised "church 
orthodoxy" to the Scriptures, as once expressed by the "boy" Samuel in the words, 
"Speak, O Lord; for thy servant heareth," shall, with God's help, underlie all that is 
printed in these booklets. Then they will fulfill their purpose; otherwise they will be 
superfluous or even harmful. 

If, however, we place "Confession" at the head of each booklet as a title along 
with Scripture, this is done in the same sense as the Formula of Concord speaks of 
the relationship of the prophetic and apostolic writings of the Old and New 
Testaments to the symbolic books or public, common confessions or writings of the 
orthodox church. For us the presence and efficacy of the Holy Spirit in the Church of 
God has not ceased altogether with the close of the Old and New Testament canons, 
but only His activity inspiring the immediately called witnesses of Christ as that 
fundamental to the Church, while the preservation of this treasure of all wholesome 
doctrine and right knowledge of beatific truth continues to the end by His grace. 
Neither of these two activities of the Spirit of God and of Christ is to be denied, but 
neither is to be mixed and blended with the other. As Lutheran Christians, we do not 
believe any sentence of the Book of Concord merely because it is in the Confession, 
but only because of it. 
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because its doctrinal content is taken from the Holy Scriptures and agrees with them, 
so that they alone are "the only judge, rule, and guide. It alone is the judge, rule, and 
guide by which all doctrines should and must be discerned and judged, whether they 
be good or evil, right or wrong, as the one touchstone" (p. 618:7). As Lutheran 
Christians and theologians, however, we also have the testimony of the Holy Spirit 
in and with us that our little Lutheran Catechism, that the Augsburg Confession, 
together with all the other writings of the Book of Concord, really teach nothing other 
than what Scripture also teaches, so that what we find scattered here and there in it 
is in the Confession drawn together into a short form and summa and defended and 
reproduced against all kinds of distortion in its proper, original and correct sense. 

In our Lutheran confession, therefore, we have a weapon against the errors 
of our day, which we cannot allow to be taken away from us if we do not want to 
despise the Holy Spirit in this gift of His and deprive ourselves of a proven help for 
the right understanding and interpretation of Scripture. On the other hand, however, 
we must also be careful not to place beside the Holy Scriptures any other sources 
of Christian doctrine, such as the experience, consciousness, work, etc., whether of 
an individual Christian or also of the whole Christian Church. As against the denial 
of the inspiration of Holy Scripture even in its finest forms and most ramified shapes, 
so our struggle will always have to be directed against the presumption of reason to 
deny certain truths clearly revealed in Holy Scripture as so-called "open questions," 
or to assert the contrary of them until the Church has spoken in a new symbol or 
otherwise and decided the matter. This is pontifical and not Lutheran, quite apart 
from the fact that the errors which often go under the Lutheran name, for the sake 
of which such a theory of open questions is devised, are for the most part already 
expressly rejected in the Book of Concord, and thus the guile concealed under such 
a theory comes quite openly to light on closer inspection. 

Scripture and the Confession are therefore not opposites, but are united, in 
spite of their difference, as a normative and standardized norm, in that which is of 
primary and actual importance, namely, the salvific doctrine of divine grace in Christ. 
Although, therefore, the Book of Concord does not treat all the individual doctrines 
of Holy Scripture in the same way and with the same detail, as, for instance, a 
compendium of dogmatics does, it rather establishes only that in thesis and 
antithesis from Scripture as a confession of orthodoxy which was in dispute at the 
time of its writing, the rest, which was not in dispute at that time, only as a defense 
against false claims. 
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While we have not mentioned in passing, or not touched upon at all, any accusations 
or misunderstandings, we are nevertheless convinced that the orthodox church will 
continue to have a completely adequate confession in the Book of Concord until the 
end of time, as it has had it hitherto. If the attempt made in the seventeenth century 
by the orthodox to create a kind of new symbol for the syncretists of that time under 
the title "Repeated Agreement of the Truly Lutheran Faith" has failed, other attempts 
made now or later to lead the Lutheran confession beyond the Book of Concord to a 
higher level of perfection by breaking off its unpleasantly felt peaks through the 
introduction of all kinds of self-discovered findings will fail all the more. For the 
Reformation of the Church, which came about through Luther's ministry four hundred 
years ago, is such a unique act of God that no other act in the history of the Church 
since the days of the Apostles can be placed alongside it in terms of decisive 
importance and significance. Otherwise we would also consider it wrong to call 
ourselves after Luther's name at all. 

We therefore have enough in Scripture and confession, the latter taken in the 
sense of the Book of Concord, to sufficiently and clearly designate our doctrinal 
position, and we also dare, admittedly not in our own strength, but in God's, to lead 
out on this basis and with these weapons the battle with all present as well as future 
errors to spiritual victory. Whatever other aids are offered to us for personal 
advancement in wholesome knowledge and for the better equipping in the struggle 
for truth, we accept as a gift of God from His hand with heartfelt thanks. We count 
among these the strong testimony of our fellow believers, especially on the other side 
of the ocean, of whom we were not ashamed in the past for the sake of Christ and do 
not intend to be ashamed as long as they, for their part, remain faithful to Christ. The 
temporary external separation caused by the war, painfully lamented by both sides, 
will probably cease the longer the more, and cannot be considered here. Among 
those aids, however, we also count the real results, which we do not deny, of some 
actual sciences that serve theology, such as linguistic, text-critical, church-historical, 
or archaeological research and investigations of the present. For as Lutheran 
Christians we are not hostile to true science, but only to that which appears to be 
such and yet is not. 

"Scripture and confession," then, be the flag under which we set out on our 
voyage in God's name, the banner under which we fight, the watchword or slogan by 
which we know friend from foe, the ground on which we stand, and the surety that 
our labor is not in vain in the Lord. 
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With this, at the same time, the whole nature of our theological work is given 
to us. For us, theology is not a human science in the series of all others and of the 
same kind as them, distinguished from them only by its object as the cause of its 
specific difference, but otherwise connected with them by the same purpose, the 
same general and decisive principle of knowledge and supreme method of research, 
rational evidence. We rather take for theology, if it is in truth to deserve that name, 
as already indicated, another supreme principle of knowledge than human reason, 
namely, God's revelation in his written word, the chief content of which is the 
preaching of Christ's cross, foolish before the world, whereby God alone makes 
blessed those who believe in it. This is at the same time the actual purpose of 
theology, which is not remote and indirect, but immediate, as a practical ability not 
only to recognize for oneself the divine truth revealed by himself, which serves 
salvation, but also to misunderstand it to others, to make it known to them by 
teaching and exhortation, to defend it against all kinds of errors, and thus to handle 
the word of God correctly in the service of the church and congregation. A theologian 
who loses sight of this purpose of theology or denies it as inherent in theology itself, 
who sees his task as a theologian only in discovering new truths, conducting 
theoretical research or solving scientific problems, as is now the buzzword, has, in 
our opinion, missed his calling and is of no use to the church. 

We do not deny the scientific character of theology, as already indicated, 
inasmuch as the proper conduct of the office of preaching also requires a knowledge 
which the common man and layman does not have and cannot have, because he 
lacks the previous training, time, strength, or opportunity to acquire it. Theology 
demands a whole man who, even when he is already in office, continues his 
education by earnest self-study, as is also the case in other subjects if a man wishes 
to remain at the height of his profession. But above the similarity of the church 
service with other secular services, as it results from nature, the fundamental and 
essential difference must not be overlooked. But this difference consists in the fact 
that for all other ministries the natural powers of the human mind and will or of 
rational consideration, which still remain after the fall, are still sufficient, but for 
theology a mind enlightened by the Holy Spirit and a reborn will is necessary, which 
captivates all reason, both one's own and that of others, under the obedience of 
Christ. Scripturality, not reasonableness, is therefore the supreme criterion by which 
a Christian theologian is to judge all things. He is to lift up from Scripture what it 
says, but also to follow it without fail, adding or subtracting nothing from it, in order 
to mediate Scripture and reason with one another. The highest reason will be 
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In the meantime it is the only right and sensible thing for us human beings to do in 
this life, to let God be wiser than we can be, and therefore to believe His Word, even 
where we do not understand it at present, until we come to the point where we will no 
longer recognise it piecemeal but as we are now already recognised by Him, with a 
view that penetrates even the deepest depths and sees all connections without any 
gaps. 

In accordance with this nature and character of true theology, therefore, with 
God's help, the doctrine is to be advanced in these booklets, at the same time with a 
view to its practical application in the circumstances, demands, and struggles of the 
present. Two things result from this: a call to divorce and a call to gather. 

The former will probably not make us many friends. For it seems little in 
keeping with the times, little patriotic. After the entire collapse of our political and 
economic life, after the violent destruction of the sumptuary episcopate, under whose 
protection the German national churches have hitherto led their existence, we see 
how almost everywhere, in liberal as well as in positive circles, there is a great 
concern that what has hitherto been together should remain together, that the church 
should be preserved as a people's church. It is not the place here in this preface to 
go into the individual practical questions, such as religious instruction in schools, 
benefits of the state to the church, etc.; we can only say: "The church is the people's 
church, We can only say: If the Protestant Church of Germany is to be truly blessed 
by the abolition of the princely sumpiscopate, which has happened by God's 
providence, then the first requirement for this is a clean separation and divorcement 
of all that has hitherto been connected with each other in an ungodly manner under 
the princely sumpiscopate, namely, right and wrong doctrine, truth and error, light and 
darkness, confession of Christ as the eternal, only-begotten Son of the living God, 
and denial of Christ. For the same words of Scripture that have been a star and guide 
for our departure from the national church, such as Rom. 16, 17; 2 Cor. 6, 14-18, are 
still valid today, since the relationship of the various parties in the national churches 
to one another has not changed at all, even through the political upheaval in our 
fatherland. A new orientation of the regional churches toward the state is necessary, 
as the state for its part has already begun to lay down its principles toward the church 
as a guideline for the later legal regulations and ordinances of the individual state 
governments. The regional churches are therefore in a dilemma. 

But when, with a few exceptions, the cry resounds there: "Now, just no 
discussions about questions of confession, by which any disunity could arise, for only 
unity makes strong! then we cannot recognize the voice of Christ in this. Already on 
natural 
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In the spiritual realm, however, the Lord demands full determination with the words 
of Luk 11:23: "He who is not with me is against me, and he who does not gather with 
me scatters. As little as the Jews in Ezra's time once allowed the Samaritans to join 
in the building of the temple at Jerusalem, because they served all kinds of heathen 
idols in addition to the God of Israel, so little now in the New Testament is the 
Christian church to be built by all kinds of people, friends and enemies of Christ, or 
even neutrals and undecided doubters, but only by such as are with Him, gather with 
Him, abide in His speech, know the truth, and let themselves be made free from all 
error by the truth. For the true unity of the Christian church is precisely that of doctrine 
and confession. Every new church building that is not erected on this foundation is a 
house built on sand, and its builders are fools. 

Therefore, even now we can only say the same thing to those who really still 
love the truth in the national church, and at present we must say all the more urgently 
what we have always said to them, namely, to urge upon them the necessity of 
separation. There have already been enough missed opportunities; shall the present 
one also pass by unused? Or should we, because of our call for separation and 
divorce from the national churches in the midst of the unhappy situation of our 
fatherland, deserve to be accused of unpatriotic sentiments? To counter all such 
thoughts, we would like to refer to the behavior of the Old Testament prophets, 
especially Jeremiah, toward their people and their fate. Who has more painfully 
lamented the plight of his people, the utter defeat of the daughter of Zion, the captivity 
of his brethren, the death of so many in Israel, the downfall of the royal rule of the 
house of David, the ignominy inflicted by the enemies of the city of Jerusalem and 
the whole land of Judah, than a Jeremiah in his songs of mourning? Who among his 
contemporaries, who experienced the judgment of God long since threatened by the 
earlier prophets, showed more compassion for their sufferings, also contributed more 
to the preservation of the Jewish nation by incessant encouragement and 
consolation where it was appropriate, as well as heartfelt intercession with God, than 
a Jeremiah, an Ezekiel, a Daniel? 

And yet Jeremiah, before taking the city, had to hear the reproach, as if he 
wanted to fall to the Chaldeans, had to endure the wrath of the princes of Judah as 
a supposed traitor and defector, who had him beaten, thrown into prison, into the pit, 
from which he was only freed again by the effort of a royal chamberlain and escaped 
death by starvation. So truly it is also not lust for tearing down and lack of feeling for 
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Our poor fatherland, when we see God's finger and heavy judgment in its sad fate, a 
judgment especially on the inner condition of the German national churches, and call 
for separation and divorce from them. Let us read the words of the Lord in Jeremiah 
15:19: "Where thou cleavest unto me, | will cleave unto thee, and thou shalt be my 
preacher. And where thou teachest the righteous, but from the wicked, thou shalt be 
my teacher. And before thou shouldest fall unto them, they must fall unto thee." The 
fact is, after all, that the Lutheran Church in Germany cannot be preserved by the 
comfortable, broad way of outward ecclesiastical fellowship or union without real 
unanimity in the truth of the divine Word, the unconditional acknowledgment of the 
inspiration of Holy Scripture and the all-salvific doctrine of the Gospel, but only by the 
God-ordained way which the Free Church has hitherto followed, the way of 
separation or divorce from all false, un-Lutheran being, it may be found wherever it 
may. This path is also to be pointed out in these sheets as one commanded by God, 
and encouragement is to be given to tread it decisively and fearlessly. And it is 
precisely in this that we see the justification, indeed an obligation, for the publication 
of this journal. Since the days of Valentin Ernst Loscher, who first published his 
"Innocent News of Old and New Theological Matters" in 1701, there has been no lack 
of theological journals in our country. In accordance with the denominational status 
of the editors as well as the change of the prevailing theology of the time, these 
journals have had and still have a different character; in some cases, only one 
specific theological subject, such as church history, is dealt with in them. A wealth of 
scholarship has been laid down in the voluminous collections of their volumes, e.g. 
the Studien und Kritiken, since 1828, but in the sense of the united mediation 
theology as it had followed the times of Pietism, Leibniz-Wolff philosophy and 
rationalism. As Lutherans, we are interested in the "Zeitschrift fir die gesamte 
lutherische Theologie und Kirche" (Journal for the entire Lutheran Theology and 
Church), which was first published by Rudelbach (then Delitzsch) and Guericke from 
1840 to 1878. We still remember the Erlangen "Zeitschrift fur Protestantismus und 
Kirche", the ".Kirchliche Zeitschrift" by Kliefoth and Meyer, the "Neue Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift". 

It is the standpoint of the positive Lutheran theology of the state church that is 
currently expressed in the latter paper. One wants to hold on to the basic truths of 
Christianity in the face of the outspoken liberal theology, and also rejects the "liberal" 
theology, which at that time in Prussia and other countries had been rejected by the 
state. 
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Lutheran Church with the Reformed Church, but is itself in the last analysis nothing 
less than Lutheran. Even if Luther's doctrine may still be advocated on these and 
those individual points which were disputed at the time of the Reformation between 
Lutherans on the one hand and Zwinglians and Calvinists on the other, the all- 
dominant formal principle of the Lutheran Church Reformation, the sole and 
unconditional validity and authority of Holy Scripture in everything it says, has been 
abandoned, not only in relation to the Pope, but also in relation to all self-important 
human reason and science. At the German universities, the professors employed by 
the State no longer teach pure Lutheran theology; this is an undeniable fact, which 
has existed hitherto, and in which the reorientation between State and Church will do 
nothing to improve. The national churches which continue to exist, though perhaps 
under a different name, will not be true Lutheran confessional churches in the future 
either, in which, according to Article 7 of the Augsburg Confession, the true unity of 
the Christian Church would be present, that there the Gospel would be preached with 
one accord according to pure understanding, and the sacraments administered 
according to the divine word. It is therefore our duty to bear witness to the truth to 
these. 

Thus, in addition to our congregational journal, the "Evangelical Lutheran Free 
Church", we absolutely need a theological journal in order to counter the attacks on 
the truth of God's Word emanating from the side of a false-glorified science in a 
scientific form. It is true that up to now we have had as a substitute the theological 
journal of our American brethren, the "Lehre und Wehre," which has been published 
since 1855, and have received rich blessings from it. But we cannot avoid the duty, 
as a synod of our own, to raise our voice in a theological journal for the testimony of 
truth among our German people here in German lands. We are well aware of our 
weakness and approach this task with fear and trembling, but we also know that God 
can and will be powerful in the weak, where it is a matter of doing something that is 
necessary for the glory of Christ and for the best of His congregation and church on 
earth according to His will, which is clearly discerned from the circumstances when 
they are considered in the light of His Word. 

Therefore, in addition to our congregational bulletin, we also publish these 
theological booklets on behalf of our synod and in the spirit of our free church, so that 
here, too, we do not judge the events of our time that are significant for the 
development of the church according to our own thoughts or to please the crowd, but 
rather judge everything according to God's Word and do not want to shy away from 
raising our warning voice against all ungodly beings, especially also the false desire 
for unification of our day at the expense of divinely revealed truth. May it be 
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Even if it seems as if our call to separate what does not belong together according to 
God's will does not achieve anything, this cannot mislead us; our testimony is not 
directed by God to human considerations, for if we still wanted to please men, we 
would not be Christ's servants. Even in such judgments as we shall not be able to 
avoid in this booklet, it behooves us to be no more careful than to be faithful stewards, 
faithfulness which, according to God's promise, has its reward in itself, but which 
places all visible success in others solely in the hands of the Lord. 

As his servants, therefore, we also join the call to divorce to the call to gather. 
What really belongs together inwardly should also, according to God's will, as far as 
circumstances permit, be joined together outwardly, so that the common faith may 
also be manifested in common confession and works of love. And even where these 
or those points of doctrine or ecclesiastical practice, with other points of agreement 
between those who earnestly wish to be Christians and Lutherans, stand in the way 
of a union, such points should be examined with all diligence and, where possible, 
discussed together, in order to eliminate the different views on them with God's help 
and to reach agreement. This is an important matter, this matter of peace in the truth. 
Here, too, there is only a narrow path between the various deviations to the right and 
to the left that leads to the goal of God's will. One of the ways is sinful self- 
opinionatedness, which stiffens itself on mediocre things or quarrels over mere 
words, against which 2 Tim. 2:14 is so earnestly warned. By this the bounds of church 
fellowship are set narrower than God would have them set, and harm is done to souls, 
the course of the gospel is hindered, and an evil name is given to it. The other 
aberration is that of indifferentism and unionism, treating real pieces of doctrine, 
clearly and distinctly revealed truths of Scripture, as middle things, and passing over 
them the hand of ecclesiastical fellowship. By the blurring of boundaries and by false 
peace the church likewise suffers misery, God's name is profaned, and the door is 
opened to all kinds of error. 

Therefore, not a narrow heart and a broad conscience, but a narrow 
conscience, that is, as narrow as God wills it to be, and a broad heart, which 
embraces every neighbor in love, glows for the truth, and would also like to let him 
participate in it. How this is to be done, how the right call to gathering, unity, and 
union is to be formed in detail, is at the same time a matter of Christian prudence and 
wisdom as a precious gift of the Holy Spirit. Without the Holy Spirit we cannot call 
Christ a Lord at all, and without Him we can do nothing. But he wants to be asked. 
And so we are not at liberty to ask our dear readers, insofar as they are Christians 
(we are not Christians). 
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We, the members of our Synod, wish that they may all be so) to ask them most 
cordially to include us, the writers of these booklets, in their Our Father's Prayer, so 
that through them God's kingdom may also be built for Christ's glory in this last, 
sorrowful time in our dear Fatherland as well as in all the world. This is the best 
reward we can have from such work, until he himself calls us out of it to the eternal 
fellowship of his joy and glory. So, for our part, we also close this preface with the 
petition of Moses, God's faithful servant, in the 90th Psalm: "The LORD our God be 
kind unto us, and promote the work of our hands among us; yea, the work of our 
hands may he promote!" He will do it for JEsu's sake. 
F.B. 
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Luther was a great friend of the German proverb. This is proven by his writings, 
in which hundreds of proverbs can be found. The fact that he himself made a 
handwritten collection of proverbs (489), which seems to contain mainly what he had 
collected from the mouths of the people, also testifies to this. (Cf. Weimar edition of 
Luther's works, 51st volume, 1914, pp. 645-662. According to p. 635, the manuscript 
consisted of several quires, one of which (11) has been lost. We may assume an 
original stock of about 700 proverbs). But Luther was not only a collector, but also a 
transcriber and creator of proverbs. When he translated the word of Jesus, Matth. 
12, 34, which in the Vulgate read: Ex abundantia cordis os loquitur, not literally: 
"Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaks", but in the popular form: Wes 
das Herz voll ist, des gehet der Mund Uber, he enriched the treasure of German 
proverbs with a valuable pearl. Commonly known is the saying with which Luther in 
his Small Catechism closed the house table "for all kinds of orders and estates, 
thereby to admonish the same as by their own lesson of their office and service": 
"Ein jeder lern' sein' Lektion, So wird es wohl im Hause stohn." Luther is thinking 
here of the whole great Christian community according to its three circles: Church, 
State, and Family. 

When we speak of Luther's proverbial wisdom here, however, we are looking 
far beyond the realm of the actual proverb. We 


*) This interesting article is written by the well-known Luther researcher Prof. D. Johannes 
HauBleiter in Greifswald and taken from the "Allgemeine Evangelisch-Lutherische 
Kirchenzeitung" of this year (No. 7, 8 and 9). We bring it here for reprinting with some changes 
only in the arrangement. F. B. 
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understand by saying the short, compact expression of a certain thought or rule of 
life, of which practical use is to be made. If one examines Luther's table speeches 
and letters, one comes across hundreds of such sayings. Above all, however, the 
numerous book and Bible inscriptions by Luther's hand that have come down to us 
come into consideration for them. As later in family books, so at that time famous 
people had thought sayings inscribed in printed works, especially in Bibles, with 
advance leaves. We know of about 300 such inscriptions from the hand of Luther, 
some of which have been preserved in the original, others in copies and prints. The 
excellent Luther researcher Pastor D. Albrecht in Naumburg a. S. is busy with their 
collection and editing for the Weimar Luther Edition; he has already succeeded in 
many highly valuable findings and interpretations. The inscriptions, with their brevity 
and conciseness, often contain something enigmatic, the explanation of which 
requires not only perspicacity, but also exact knowledge of Luther's writings. We will 
come across examples of this kind. 


In the summer and autumn of 1540 (from May to November), Luther's table at 
the Black Monastery in Wittenberg was occupied by, among others, one of his most 
important and kindest students, Johannes Mathesius. Later, as pastor of the mountain 
town of Joachimstal in the Bohemian Ore Mountains, he preached 17 sermons on 
Luther's life from November 10, 1562 to Shrove Tuesday, 1564. They then appeared 
in print in 1566 and, under the title "Historien von Luthers Anfang, Lehr’, Leben und 
Sterben" ("Histories of Luther's Beginning, Teaching, Life and Death"), constitute the 
oldest biography of the Reformer. In the twelfth sermon Mathesius vividly describes 
Luther's domestic life with special reference to his table speeches. At Luther's table, 
too, not one day was like another. "Often," we read (edition by D. Georg Lésche, 2nd 
edition, Prague 1906, p. 279 f.), "our doctor took heavy and deep thoughts with him 
to the table, even sometimes he kept his old monastic silentium the whole meal, so 
that not a word fell at the table; yet he allowed himself to be heard very merrily at 
opportune times, as we then used to call his speeches condimenta mensae (table 
seasonings), which were dearer to us than all seasonings and delicious food." "He 
also liked to say good German rhymes over the table and in the pulpit, as | have 
written out from his Psalterlein some [by the Psdalterlein is probably meant Luther's 
hand psalter, in which he inscribed the rhymes spoken over the table]: 'WeiBt du was, 
so schweig; Ist dir Wohl, so bleib; Hast du was, so halt; Ungliick mit seiner breiten 
FuB kommt bald.’ Item: 'Eat what is cooked; Drink what is clear; Speak what is true.' 
Item: 'Silence, sorrow, shun, and bear, Thy woe no man bewail. In God despair not, 
Thy help comes all day." (S. 295.) 
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The circumstances under which the middle sentence was spoken have been 
handed down to us by another of Luther's table companions, M. Georgius Plato from 
Hamburg: "Once someone said the rhyme about Herr Doktoris Martini's table: 'Eat 
that is done. Drink that which is clear. Speak what is true.' Then Doctor Martinus said: 
"| will keep this well: Eat that is cooked. But: Drink that is clear, | truly cannot hold [we 
have to think of the cloudy beer of that time], much less: Speak what is true; for to 
speak the truth becomes sour, as one also otherwise says: the bitter truth.’ M. 
Mathesius' (cf. the Weimar edition of Luther's Tischreden, vol. 4, 1916, p. XLI). Plato 
thus traces the anecdote thus related to Mathesius, with whom he was at the same 
time in Wittenberg. 

We can trace the third saying backwards and in association with the first also 
in its literary survival. J. Zingerle (Die deutschen Sprichworter im Mittelalter, Vienna 
1864, p. 57) notes this form from a Fastnachtsspiel 1457: "Nicht verzag', Geluck 
kompt alle Tag." On a 16th century book cover AufseB (Anzeiger flr Kunde des 
deutschen Mittelalters, 3rd volume, 1834, sp. 33) found the saying, "Swig, lid und 
vertrag: Gellick kamt allen tag." The reshaping that Luther made is clear. He expands 
the rhyming couplet into a quatrain and gives a religious twist to the idea that 
happiness comes every day, pointing to God as the helper in whom one must not 
despair. Moving in the opposite direction is the reshaping of the saying found in the 
folk book of Doctor Faust (after the first edition in 1587). The ghost of Mephostophile 
calls to Faust to remember his rhymes: "If you know something, keep quiet; if you are 
well, stay; if you have something, keep it; misfortune is coming soon. Therefore be 
silent, sorrow, avoid and contract, Your misfortune to no man complain. It is too late, 
in God despair, Thy misfortune runneth in every day." That the Luther Histories of 
Mathesius belonged to the sources of the Faust Book is recognized by scholars (cf. 
the edition of the popular book by Robert Petsch in the "Neudrucken deutscher 
Literaturwerke des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts", No. 7 to 8, 2nd ed., Halle 1911, pp. 
114 u. 215). Herder assigned a place to the Luther Sayings among the "German 
Songs," which he excluded from the "Voices of the Peoples in Songs" (cf. Herder's 
Complete Works, edited by Bernh. Suphan, 25th volume, 1885, p. 599). 

Yet another example of reformation may be cited. Not long before the days of 
the Reformation in 1498, a Magister Martinus in Bibrach had written down the 
pessimistic saying (it has come down to us from a book cover): "I live and know not 
how long; | die and know not when; | far and know not where: | wonder that | am 
happy." (Cf. Mones Anzeiger fir Kunde der deutschen Vorzeit 1835, sp. 207). 
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The idea of the saying is ancient; it has numerous echoes in the wisdom of 
the nations. Luther used the saying many times. In a Bible inscription to the word of 
Jesus Joh. 8, 51 ("If anyone will keep my word, he will not see death forever") he 
states that it would be good if impenitent, secure people always had this rhyme, as 
it has been read since ancient times, before their eyes, whether they would not be 
moved by it to fear God, to repent and to improve themselves. A Christian alone 
should change the last two verses in the rhyme, and rhyme with a cheerful mouth 
and heart thus, "I go, and know, praise God, whither: wonder | that | am so sad." (Cf. 
Luther's Works, Erlanger Edition, vol. 52, p. 362 f.) 


The best proof of how close it was to Luther to give expression to his thoughts 
in the form of short rhyming couplets lies in the fact that he interspersed such a 
prosaic matter as a house account with verse. When he wrote down his (second) will 
on January 6, 1542, he made a statement of how much he had spent at the Black 
Monastery, what the land he had bought cost, and what expenses were necessary 
for an orderly household (see Enders, Luthers Briefwechsel, 15th volume, 1914, pp. 
57 ff.). Under the title: "Nota. Wunderliche Rechnung zwischen Doktor Martin und 
Kathen Anno 1535/1536. Das waren zwei halb Jahr" is an enumeration of larger 
expenses, which together already amounted to 389 florins (his salary was 300 
florins). Then, with the verses: "There is a lot in a house, but if you want to count it 
out, so much more must go out, Take my house as an example", he goes on to name 
about 130 individual items of expenditure in three sections, which bear the same 
heading: "Give money for" etc.: for foodstuffs such as grain, barley, flour, wine, beer 
etc., for artisans, such as butchers, cobblers, tailors, furriers, blacksmiths, etc., for 
household goods, such as linen, beds, feathers, pewter pots, bowls, etc. The 
following verses are now written in the empty spaces between the lines: "| poor man, 
so | keep house: Where | shall spend my money, There | may well have it in seven 
places, And lack [fehlet] me allway here and there. - Do as thy father did, where he 
would have a penny. Then he found three in his purse, And with that he paid all; Not 
a farthing did he owe, So he kept house and lived well. - Do as your father did: Where 
he should have a penny, he must borrow three, Remain always in debt for coat and 
shoes. That's what it means to keep house, that there's no fire or smoke in the house. 
- For the best the dung fertilizes the field, that falls from the master's feet. The horse 
is well fed, Where his master gives him the eyes. 
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The women's eyes cook well, Probably more than maid, servant, fire and cabbage." 
(S. 63.) 

The intimate character of this award, which was not intended for the public, 
leaves room only for the explanation that Luther, in the two parallel verses "Do as 
your father has done," was thinking once of his own housekeeping father and then 
of the poor economist as whom Katharina von Bora's father, Hans or Jan von Bora 
of Lippendorf (in the area south of Leipzig), is known to us. We know that he finally 
had to give up the ancestral estate at Lippendorf (cf. Ernst Kroker, Katharina von 
Bora, p. 12). Luther was very familiar with the idea that only the household remains 
in good condition, in which the master and the wife themselves look after it. He often 
quoted the verse of the poet Menander: 

Eig €ot! OovAos oikiacg, 6 OeoTTéTN¢, In the house is only one servant - the 
master. He formed the thought into the following verses: "The master himself must 
be the servant, If he wants to find it right in the house. The wife must be the maid 
herself, If she wants to create advice in the house. The servants never think of the 
profit or harm that comes to the house. He cares not. Because she does not have it 
for her own." (Passed down as a biblical inscription, Erl. Ausg. 52, 397; then more 
often in the Table Talks, W. A., vol.4, p. 454, no. 3611, vol. 5, p. 272, no. 5599; cf. 
also p. 222, no. 5538.) 

In the last analysis, Luther also saw housekeeping as a matter of faith. Already 
in 1524, in the beautiful interpretation of the 127th Psalm (to the Christians of Riga 
in Livonia), he had written the following sentences for v. 1: "Where the Lord does not 
build the house, those who build it labor in vain": "Whoever sees rightly, God turns 
back the word to him and does not say, ‘Much belongs in one house,' but rather, 
‘Much comes out of one house: But rather, 'Much goes out of one house. So we see 
that stewardship should and must be done in faith, so that there is enough to know 
that it is not in our doing, but in God's blessing and help" (W. A., Vol. 15, p. 366, lines 
5-14). 

Ul. 


We dwell for a moment on the various forms of Luther's proverbial poetry. One 
had arrived in the 14th century at a peculiar kind of didactic epigram, which 
(according to Wilh. Wackernagel's Poetics, Halle 1873, p. 161) the Germans share 
especially with Sanskrit poetry, to the Priamel. A whole series of sensuous particulars 
is enumerated, which do not seem to belong together at all. While in their 
enumeration they are preambulated (hence the name - another explanation is given 
by Wilhelm Uhl, Die deutsche Priamel, Leipzig 1897, p. 26 ff.), one does not at all 
understand where it is supposed to go with it, until at last a nonsensical generality 
unites and summarizes them all. We have from Luther the following priamel: "Lord-. 
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Wealth without benefit, judges without justice, lotter and pointed servant, trees 
without fruit, women without discipline, nobility without virtue, insolent youth, haughty 
priests, boys who gape uselessly, wicked, stubborn child, people who are of no use to 
anyone, envious monks, stingy plates - may one on earth prosper" (entbehren). 
(Luthers Tischreden von Férstemann-Bindsen, 4.Abtlg., Berlin 1848, p. 703 f.) Herder 
also adopted the Priamel (loc. cit., 25. vol., p. 599). 

Luther also showed his power of language by providing a number of verses 
with the same end rhyme. This is the case with the biblical inscription on Ps. 2, 12: 
"Blessed are all those who trust in him": "This will certainly remain true, Even though it 
has been through many a trial, Nor shall it be filed for a hair, That they shall become 
true, And shall not resist the crowd; If it consumes this year and a few, The time will 
soon come, That it will be revealed and all things will show so clearly, That one can 
speak of it freely. Then one will confess that God keeps his word and his truth, and 
does not spare the enemy his vengeance in the end. (Cf. Erl. Ausg., Vol. 52, p. 296 f. 
and Tischreden von Férstemann, 1. Abt., Leipzig 1844, p. 63.) The thirteenfold 
recurrence of the bright, victorious A-sound prepares an aesthetic pleasure, which 
Luther wanted and felt. He used, as here, the Old and Middle High German verb "ich 
tar" | dare, | venture, in the Bible translation (e. g., 1 Sam. 25, 17), and "though," Middle 
High German zware, from ze ware, means as much as "in truth." The opposite effect 
is exerted by the sixfold muffled O-sound in Luther's profound saying on 1 Petr. 5, 7: 
"Cast all your care upon him, and be sure that it is he who cares for you. Oh, if anyone 
could learn to cast his care, he would know that it is certainly so. He that learneth not 
such casting, must remain a rejected, cast down, subjected, cast out, cast off, 
overthrown man." (Tischreden, W. A., 5th vol., p. 27, no. 5250 - from September 1540; 
handed down as book inscription Erl. Ausg., vol. 52, p. 309.) 

One of the forms of expression which Luther still used, and which have now 
become uncommon, is the connected chain of endings, the last link of which bends 
back into the beginning, so that a series without end is formed. We know from antiquity 
the sophistical use of the chain conclusion (All Cretans are liars; he who said this was 
a Cretan; therefore he was a liar, etc.). Luther formed chains of inference in all 
seriousness. One of the book inscriptions reads: "Usus Psalterii et scopus: Credens 
tentatur et tribulatur, Tribulatus orat et invocat, Invocans exauditur et consolatur, 
Consolatus gratias agit et laudat, Laudans alios instruit et docet, Docens hortatur 
et promittit, Promittens minatur et urget, Qui credit minanti et promit-. 
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tenti, Denuo eundem circulum currit. " (From the year 1543; cf. Enders, Luthers 
Briefwechsel, 15th vol, P. 305.) "The use and purpose of the Psalter: He that 
believeth suffereth temptation and affliction, He that suffereth affliction prayeth and 
calleth, He that calleth is heard and comforted, He that is comforted saith 
thanksgiving and praise, He that saith praise instructs and teacheth others, He that 
teacheth exhorts and promises, He that promises threatens and urges, He that 
believeth him that threatens and promises, (is a believer that) passeth anew through 
the same circuit." To be compared is the chain of thought handed down in the Table 
Talks (from the spring of 1543): "The word is followed by the Spirit, the Spirit by faith, 
faith by the fruit of faith and the cross, the cross by invocation, invocation by 
deliverance, deliverance by eternal life." To make the positive thought more 
prominent, Luther very often set the antithesis aside. So also here. "Where there is 
no gospel, there is no knowledge (agnitio) of sin. Where there is no knowledge of 
sin, there can be no righteousness. Where there is no righteousness, there is no life. 
Where there is no life, there is death. Where there is death, there is sin, hell, and the 
devil." (Table Talks, W.A., vol. 5, p. 272, n. 5600.) 

The linguistic expression of thought and the content of thought itself stood in 
the liveliest interaction with Luther. Often his thought formation was directly 
stimulated by a linguistic form. Rom. 14, 8 says: "We live or die, we are the Lord's - 
Sive vivimus, sive morimur, Domini sumus. " That the word Domini, "of the LORD," 
is genitivus singularis, needs no mention. But should it not apply to Christians also 
in the sense that they themselves are lords? On June 29, 1534, Luther wrote to Joh. 
Ruhel in Nordhausen about Rom. 14, 8: "Yes, in truth Domini in genitivo et 
nominativo: Domini in genitivo, because we are His house, even His members; 
Domini in nominativo, because we rule over all things through faith, which is our 
victory, thanks be to God, and because we tread down the lion and dragon. Summa, 
Be of good cheer (saith he); | have overcome the world, John 16:33." (Cf. Erl. ed., 
vol. 55, p. 55, n. 474.) Luther expressed himself similarly in a Latin letter to 
Bugenhagen, July 5, 1537: "Christ liveth, and we are Christ's in nominativo et 
genitivo; therefore it pleased the Father of mercies to bestow the kingdom upon us 
through him." (Enders, Luthers Briefwechsel, 11th vol., p. 245.) In this case, too, the 
proposition proves itself that Luther always remained conscious of the antithesis in 
such statements. He said in 'a table talk: "The world is not to be reformed; it is 
arrogant and proud, and still boasts of evil pieces' and evil deeds. Summa: mundus 
est diaboli genitivi casus et diaboli nominativi casus, The world is of the devil, and 
they have become vain devils!" (Tischreden von Férstemann, 1. Abt., Leipzig 1844, 
p. 273 f.) (Conclusion 
follows.) 
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From the Synod. From the district and local papers which appear within the 
Synod and reach our hands, we see that in many places, among this year's 
confirmands, diligent search was made for pupils for our higher educational 
institutions. May God grant that this has not been done in vain! Let us not be 
discouraged by the fact that under the hostility of the state legislature our parochial 
schools have suffered greatly in several places. The recruiting ground for pupils 
preparing for service in church and school is, thank God, still ample. It is only 
necessary to take advantage of it. We do not want to let the number of our pupils and 
students decrease. That would be the beginning of the end, because it would be 
contrary to God's will. As surely as the Gospel is becoming a rarity in the world, as is 
evident from the Interchurch World Movement, God wants us, who still have the 
Gospel by God's sparing grace, to offer to the world with the utmost diligence that 
which alone can save souls from eternal destruction. 

F. P. 

On the Characteristics of the Interchurch World Movement. As to the 
outward magnitude of the proposed enterprise, the Bulletin is right in saying that 
nothing greater has ever been intended in the Christian Church. The intention is to 
"win the whole world to Christ" in a short time - an age is often given as the period - 
and to raise 1300 million dollars for this purpose in the next five years. When 
Rockefeller Jr. called the movement "one of the greatest religious movements the 
world has ever known," that is still modest talk. The Christian Church has never 
before planned anything that, in terms of outward size and financial outlay, would 
equal the Interchurch World Movement. But if we ask about the spiritual or Christian 
character of the "movement," it must be said that it is thoroughly opposed to the 
Christian Church. True, there are certainly a number of Christians running with it, as 
in Absalom's revolution, who do not understand the evil cause. But the movement 
itself, as characterized by the speeches of the leaders, is, as has been said, 
thoroughly opposed to the Christian Church. The "movement" denies everything on 
which the Christian Church stands. According to the leaders' pronouncements, the 
Interchurch World Movement has the following characteristics: Agreement in 
Christian doctrine is expressly rejected out of hand as a bond of agreement. It is 
conceded that the participants "differ widely from one another on various 
important matters." Moreover, at the great meeting in Atlantic City, it was recalled 
that communal work was not possible without some sort of communal doctrinal basis. 
Indeed, Dr. Speer informed the assembly, "A communication was brought in from 
one of the denominations represented here in this Movement, and the only 
terms, they said, on which they could cooperate would involve no small 
difficulty." But the assembly simply decided that a meeting of the 
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work without a teaching basis was possible; one only needed to want to. "The 
motion was made and accepted that such cooperation was practicable. It was 
not necessary to see the way in order to be sure that it could be done." "We 
believe the time is fully ripe for such unity of action on the part of united 
Protestantism that, without attempting to solve the problems arising from 
diverging and conscientiously held points of view in matters of doctrine and 
policy, the churches are ready for acommon program of activity." Yes, the noted 
Dr. Mott went so far as to declare precisely disagreement in doctrine to be the 
church's most precious possession. "This is the moment of moments for us to 
find our unity, our spiritual solidarity, without sacrificing our diversity, and that 
which is most distinctive to each of our communions and which, by the way, is 
the choicest possession we have." One of the most active and influential 
promoters of the Movement is Rockefeller, Jr. This praises him highly. His 
appearance caused great enthusiasm. Rockefeller, however, even before Atlantic 
City, instructed us in pamphlets as to how he conceives the activity of the Christian 
Church in the world. It must leave the "hereafter", i.e. heaven and hell, out of 
consideration. A creed is "non-essential for admission into the kingdom of God 
or His Church," The church must direct all its activity to moral, business, and 
educational interests. "A life, not a creed, would be its test; what a man does, 
not what he professes; what he is, not what he has. Its object would be to 
promote applied religion, not a theoretical religion. This would involve its 
sympathetic interest in all of the great problems of human life, in social and 
moral problems, those of industry and business, the civic and educational 
problems; in all such as touch the life of man." Rockefeller developed these same 
thoughts to great approval in Atlantic City and in later meetings. Very correctly he 
said that the last war proved that force could not bring peace to the world. Peace 
for the world must come "through the instrumentality of the Christian Church," 
but this requires that the church be united and act united, and unity can only be 
achieved by refraining from unity in doctrine (creed). Let each keep his faith. "I do 
not mean that any thought is entertained of robbing the individual of his right to 
that religious belief which is dear to him." The different religious beliefs make 
things interesting, he said. "What a stupid world it would be if all men and women 
thought alike on any subject!" What is necessary, however, is that the struggle 
over doctrine within the Christian Church be abandoned. We do not know whether 
the divine exhortations to hold fast to the one faith revealed in God's Word, and to 
contend for it, have ever before been so brazenly and drastically ridiculed as they 
are in connection with the Interchurch World Movement. We would call the 
Movement a Protestant mystery of wickedness. It is a wickedness inasmuch as the 
Christian religion of the hereafter is completely transformed into a religion of this 
world. It is a mystery of wickedness inasmuch as the wickedness is covered up by 
a profusion of spiritual-sounding ways of speaking. The setting aside of heaven and 
hell, and in general of all agreement in Christian doctrine, is to be effected by 
"Christum," by the "gospel," by the instrumentalities of the "gospel. 
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tality of the "Christian church". The whole movement should be inspired by the "spirit" "to make 
Christ regnant throughout the nations", "to bring peace and harmony and 
prosperity and happiness into this great world". 

F. P. 

The reception that the Interchurch World Movement is receiving. The bulletin claims 
that 70 to 80 percent of all American Protestants are behind the movement. Also reported is the 
endorsement of a number of Lutheran pastors belonging to the Augustana Synod, the United 
Danish Synod, the United Norwegian Synod (The Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America), and the Merger Synods. The following reports have been sent to us: "Des 
Moines, lowa, March 2. Lutheran ministers of lowa, representing four separate 
branches of the Lutheran Church, at a conference here in connection with the 
recent lowa conference of the Interchurch World Movement, adopted the 
following resolution in line with almost simultaneous action taken by 110 
Lutheran ministers of Pennsylvania: 'We, members of the Augustana Synod, the 
United Lutheran Church, the United Danish Synod, and the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America, having attended the convention of the Interchurch World 
Movement in Des Moines, February 23-25, 1920, and having heard explained 
the purposes and methods of the Interchurch Movement, hereby express our 
judgment that the Lutherans should, as far as possible, cooperate to make this 
movement a success, and that this resolution be given publicity through the 
press." Further, "Harrisburg, Pa., February 25. The resolution was presented by 
acommittee composed of J. N. Baker, A. J. Reichert, William J. Miller, J. 1. Meek, 
and W. A. Weand. The resolution, as adopted, read as follows: 'In view of the 
enlarged opportunities for service and our responsibility as a great Church, it is 
the sense of the Lutheran pastors of Pennsylvania, assembled in denominational 
conference in Harrisburg, Pa., February 20, 1920, in connection with the 
Pennsylvania Conference of Protestant Ministers, gathered at the Interchurch 
World Movement Convention, that the district synods of the Lutheran Church of 
Pennsylvania be memorialized to urge the General Convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America to affiliate the United Lutheran Church in America 
with the Interchurch World Movement.’ Following the conference action, Mr. 
Baker, who is pastor of one of the strongest churches of the denomination at 
Gettysburg, Pa. took the resolution to the Pastors' Conference, and told in a few 
words of the action of his confreres. He said, among other things: 'My body is 
conservative, but at least it must go from low into second. Certainly we will not 
try to back up this hill on reverse.' The action taken by the ministers is believed 
to be the forerunner of official action by the General Convention." We cannot say 
that we were surprised at the almost universal approval which the Interchurch World Movement 
meets with among the Reformed sects. Anyone who kept his eyes reasonably open could notice 
that in these communities the transformation of Christianity into Unitarian moral teaching, and the 


identification of Christianity with what is meant by the nature of a good citizen, has been going on 
in leaps and bounds for the last forty or fifty years. If you go from one end of our country to the 
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If one traveled with others and had the opportunity to hold religious conversations, 
one found among those who professed to be members of Christian congregations 
("members in good standing") almost without exception a complete unfamiliarity 
with the Christian faith, The war no doubt gave a further impetus to this 
transformation of the Christian religion into a religion of this world. But the thing was 
there before. With us in the United States Zwingli's Reformation, which had its origin 
not in the knowledge of the Gospel, but in humanism and civil reformation efforts, 
has had a principled effect. Writings treating of "the Social Gospel" now appear by 
the dozens, in contrast to the old gospel which emphasized the hereafter. "The first 
stress of the socially aroused Church falls naturally on the economic life and 
the abolishment of poverty." "A Church should throw itself into the modern 
crusade for health, and make it an expression of reverence for personality.” 
"The moral and spiritual power of the Church involves responsibility to help 
fashion the State after the divine ideal." Further, we were hardly surprised to hear 
that proponents of the Interchurch World Movement have also come forward from 
the aforementioned Lutheran communions. The Merger Synods and the united 
Norwegian Synods, after all, also joined together without actual agreement in 
Christian doctrine, thus substituting the principle of external union for Christian unity. 
We are by no means putting these Lutheran synods on an equal footing with the 
Interchurch World Movement. But these synods will have a hard job ahead of them if 
they were to take disciplinary action against those of their members who have 
pledged their participation in the great "movement." The disciplined might say that 
what was permitted intra muros could not be so evil extra muros. - To present the 
facts fully, it must be added that opposition to the monstrosity of the Interchurch World 
Movement is by no means entirely lacking even in the sectarian communities. On the 
one hand, the ecclesiastical authorities are accused of raping congregations and 
pastors in an outrageous way, by acting as representatives of the church and 
especially by entering into enormous financial obligations without being mandated 
to do so by the congregations. "Not a word of all this has been submitted to the 
churches." "It is Caesarism, and Caesarism gone mad." Pastors who will not 
cooperate are threatened that they will lose their jobs. "Frequently the ugly threat 
was heard: 'If you don't do it, see what will happen to you." On the other hand, 
there are also hints of the complete apostasy from Christianity which is present in 
the this-world religion advocated by the "Movement". "Another Babylon, more 
portentous, more mysteriously potent for evil, more daring in blasohemy, more 
impotent of power to reach up into heaven, is looming large on the horizon, and 
the Church moves on to its predicted apostasy." The prospects that this 
contradiction of a hitherto very small minority will endure the process of 
secularization of the Church are very slim. It is a very tempting thought to rule over 
the whole world and to be able to blame this quest for dominion on the "King of 
kings", the "Holy Spirit" and the "Christian Church". 
F. P- 
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Piety in Our Armed Forces. The Bulletin of the Interchurch World 
Movement publishes a report on "Religion among American Men." The report is 
from a commission appointed at the close of the war by the Federal Council of 
Churches and the General Wartime Commission. At the end of the report is the 
following summary: "There was almost unanimously an idea of God, but it 
probably did not play a large part in the ordinary consciousness of the average 
man as he entered the army. A vague belief in immortality was also general 
among the men as they came out of civilian life into the army. Concerning the 
men's idea of Christ, it is difficult to speak with any confidence. From the 
testimonies that have come to us, it would appear that when men think of Christ, 
it is with a general feeling of great respect and admiration. . . But their respect 
rested on rather vague impressions more than on any definite knowledge of His 
life or clear understanding of His teachings. With life's fundamental alternatives, 
with the question of final destiny, with what is usually meant by salvation, most 
men were little preoccupied." Ter ©pretber beg Reriptg in the Bulletin, Dr. ©broij, 
bemertt piergu: "The report is based upon observations in the army. It is not 
pleasant reading. In fact, it will present a rude shock to many who were not 
familiar with conditions in the army, and who were thrilled occasionally by such 
generalizations as, ‘There were no atheists at the front,’ and who listened with a 
warm glow in their hearts as they heard of the soldiers' possessing the spirit of 
Christ, being awakened to a new concern in religion, and going forward to 
certain death with a confident hope of a life in the world to come." - The facts 
here stated contain nothing surprising, but correspond exactly to the religious state 
of affairs as found among the majority of "the Protestant denominations." With a few 
notable exceptions, the Lutheran chaplains of the Synodical Conference were the 
only ones from whose lips the soldiers could hear how a man can die blessed. F. 
P. 

To combat spiritualism. Much is now being said about Spiritism or 
Spiritualism. It is a mistake to be bound by 1 Sam. 28 in combating this abomination. 
Those who suppose that in this particular case it was not the spirit of a devil but the 
soul of Samuel that appeared, that is, that there was an exception made by God 
Himself, must at the same time teach that this exception does not abrogate the divine 
rule and order which is so clearly stated in the Old and New Testaments. According 
to Deut. 18:11, 12, the questioning of the dead is one of the abominations which God 
punished the Canaanites with extermination: "Whosoever doeth these things is an 
abomination to the LORD: and for such abominations the LORD thy God doth drive 
them [the Canaanites] out from before thee." Christ teaches just as clearly in the New 
Testament, Luk 16:17-31, as standing divine rule and order, that departed souls do 
not return to this earth. Because we human beings are bound by the divine rule and 
order, we have to judge that we are dealing with the alleged appearance of departed 
souls as either a fraud or an appearance of the devil himself. A few weeks ago the 
newspapers published a lengthy account of a Baptist preacher who "came out of 
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Experience" about the appearance of departed souls. He said that in 99 out of 100 
cases there was fraud. But in his case the departed soul was real, namely the soul 
of his deceased wife. The departed soul had been able to indicate where lost objects 
could be found. When it was pointed out to him that the devil also knew about lost 
objects and that God had forbidden questioning in Scripture, he explained: "Whether 
it was the devil or not, the apparition was in any case beautiful. He who thus 
disregards the words of Scripture is not to be argued with any further. F. P. 


On the evil of secret societies in the high schools of our country, the 
Superintendent of the City Schools of St. Louis has passed the following judgment: 
"Secret organizations in the high schools are undemocratic and undesirable, 
and injurious to the free and wholesome life of these schools. They exert a 
pernicious influence upon their own members and upon pupils who do not 
belong to them, and upon the voluntary organizations of pupils that are 
approved and fostered by the schools, and they are subversive of the 
fundamental principles upon which the public schools rest. It is therefore 
recommended that the Board of Education declare itself as opposed to their 
existence in the schools, and forbid the pupils of the high schools to form or join 
such organizations, or to continue to be members of them if they have already 
joined." - What is said here against secret societies in the high schools applies, of 
course, to a greater extent to all secret societies in civic and governmental life. F. 
P. 


Obituaries. Death has reaped rich harvest among theologians of the Lutheran 
Church in America in recent months. Within the Synodical Conference, Prof. 
Johannes Schaller, president of the Wisconsin Synod Seminary, died on February 
7; Prof. Reinhold Pieper, emeritus, died on April 3; and on April 4 the Wisconsin 
Synod Seminary suffered a second loss with the death of Prof. Hermann Meyer. In 
the United Lutheran Church, D. Th. Schmauk, one of the leaders of the former 
General Council, died March 23. 


II. Abroad. 


R. Kern reports in the "Freikirche’ about the establishment of a 
"Gemeindeheim" (congregation home) in Chemnitz: "The congregation has had a 
home for its services in its church for almost 37 years, but the more it received, by 
God's grace, an increase in the number of members from within and without over the 
years, the more difficult it became to maintain fraternal intercourse in view of the 
distances and housing conditions of the large city; indeed, there was a danger that 
the members of the congregation would eventually become strangers to one another. 
The youth clubs of the congregation also suffered from the fact that they had no 
home of their own, but had to seek only makeshift shelter. Therefore, when the 
opportunity arose last year to acquire a piece of land that the "Christian Association 
of Young Men" had previously used for its own purposes, the congregation decided, 
to the great joy of their now departed pastor, to take advantage of the opportunity. 
The high purchase price was raised by loans from their own midst and numerous 
collections. The property, which 
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which became the property of the congregation in July 1919, is located not far from 
the church at HelenenstraBe 24. Behind the front building, which is situated on the 
street front, is the chapel-like community home, which contains a hall with a capacity 
of about 400 people, a larger club room, a reading room with the community library, 
which is in the process of being built, and a kitchen - in other words, everything that 
is needed to form a home for the community and its clubs. And that it has become a 
beautiful and comfortable home has been unanimously testified by all who have 
visited it. On Sunday, January 11, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, the solemn dedication 
of the home took place through the Word of God and prayer, with the undersigned 
preaching on Ps. 133:1 before a packed hall. In the name of the board of directors, 
Vorsteher Bach then handed over the home for use, while Gerhard Landgraf, the 
director of the Young Men's Association, expressed the joy of the congregation's 
youth about the home. In the evening at 7 o'clock the first congregational evening 
was held, in which many beautiful and meaningful things were presented, all framed 
by the performances of the church and trombone choir. It was a great joy to the 
congregation that in spite of all the difficulties of travel, a number of guests from the 
sister congregations were able to take part in our joy. The collections for the parish 
hall reached the gratifying amount of nearly 700 Marks. May God in his mercy bless 
that our beautiful parish home will now also fulfill its purpose: to offer the youth a 
refuge from the dangers of the big city and to be a center for the fraternal intercourse 
of the parishioners! 

Priestly Marriage in the Czech-Flowak National Church. The 
"Luthardtsche Kirchenzeitung" reports: "One of the main demands of the Czech 
priesthood to the Curia was the abolition of celibacy. The radical wing of the reform 
movement urged the priests not to wait and see what position Rome would take, but 
to solve the question of celibacy by action. And indeed, after the call was made in 
August, some Catholic priests entered matrimony. The first to marry was Dr. J. 
Drezina, parish priest in Haidl. The writer and priest Bohumil Zahradnik Brodsky, who 
is now in the Ministry of Enlightenment, married recently. On September 28 the fifty- 
year-old priest Ferdinand Stibor had his wedding ceremony in Radowanz near 
Silesian Ostrava. The archbishop's office took the strongest possible action against 
the latter; it pronounced his dismissal and excommunication. He nevertheless 
continued in his office. The catechist Franz Brazina of Michalkowitz, who had married 
Stibor, was dismissed from his post. However, even the Michalkowitz parish 
committee does not recognize his suspension, but rather insists that he continue to 
teach." 

A Large Southern Germany under Catholic Leadership? German 
ecclesiastical papers reported that Rome was aiming to bring about a confederation 
of states in southern Germany under Roman leadership. The Berlin "Reichsbote" 
expressed itself thus: "In these things the great lines of the Vatican's continental 
policy are becoming apparent: the creation of a great Central European Catholic 
block of states and the cutting off of Northern Protestantism. Seen from this point of 
view, the international Catholic peace movement is gaining in importance, and 
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its effect in the German sub-organization requires close observation." - Just now we 
find among the cable notes the following message from Rome: "The Vatican, in an 
official denial, counters the rumor that the Curia favors a union of Bavaria and other 
predominantly Catholic parts of Germany with Austria in order to isolate Prussia." If 
this news is based on truth, Rome does not think it opportune to proceed in the 
direction indicated. There are not only many Protestants in Southern Germany, but 
also-namely, in Bavaria-many Catholics "loyal to the Reich." A lose-from-Rome 
movement might set in. F.P. 


The administrators of the Prussian State Library describe the hardship 
caused by the devaluation of German money as follows: "We must distinguish 
between four main hardships that weigh on our institution. First: for foreign books we 
must now pay fifteen times the peace price. Since, of course, we do not have the 
necessary money for this, our library, which until the war was most famous, has 
considerable gaps in the field of foreign literature, politics and technology. Secondly: 
the prices of books at home have risen about fourfold, so that naturally only the fourth 
part of the books published during the war period could be procured. Thirdly, since 
we receive a very large proportion of the books in paperback and cannot lend them 
out in this way, we are also affected by the increased costs of materials for 
bookbinding. The prices are about five times higher than the peacetime prices. 
Fourthly: the publishers, who are suffering particularly from the paper costs and other 
production costs, are no longer able to take on new scientific special works. 
Therefore, a very large part of our scientific work remains unprinted. As far as 
journals are concerned, we are practically unable to obtain foreign journals due to 
the high foreign exchange rates. At present only a few prominent journals are 
available. With the utmost effort and thrift, however, we could subscribe to only 140 
foreign periodicals with the means at our disposal, whereas in 1914 we had about 
2300 periodicals in our reading rooms. We have sought the most diverse ways and 
possibilities to enrich our beautiful library in the near future. Among other things, | 
have suggested to American libraries that they exchange their periodicals, which are 
not available here due to the extraordinarily high value of the dollar, for German 
scientific periodicals. All our efforts, however, have not yet led to a final result. - As 
far as the acquisition of new apparatus for the Institute of Physics is concerned, our 
excellent collection still meets the requirements for the time being. However, if new 
acquisitions are not made, the material naturally becomes outdated and wears out 
prematurely. The acquisition of foreign periodicals, of which we have a great need, 
has become almost impossible due to the extraordinary increase in prices as a result 
of the exchange rate situation. Philosophical Magazine, the known time 
Today the annual subscription costs about 1000 Marks. It used to cost 40 marks. It 
is therefore through the manifold verteurungen, to which a 
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The fact that the scientific work in our field is hardly endangered by the lack of subsidies from the state 
authorities. - The way of exchanging journals mentioned in the foregoing seems to us reasonable and 
just. We - we mean the St. Louis faculty - have adopted this way. An exchange of books could also be 
set in motion. We advise German publishers to either price their literary products in American dollars or 
to raise the price in German marks so that they can exist and make a fair profit. We have just learned 
that an American university thinks it quite all right for a German firm to raise to 52,000 marks an invoice 
which before the war was in 2000 marks. F.P. 


Mass emigration of Slavs to the United States. Prague reports: "Over 100,000 Czecho-Slovaks 
are expected to return home from the United States before the end of the summer, according to the 
American Red Cross in Prague. Most of the return migrants are skilled workers who will bring with them 
an average of $1000 in savings. Their return is eagerly awaited." Corresponding to this is what was 


recently reported from New York: "The Interracial Council in New York has found that most 
of the people who want to turn their backs on the United States are laborers who want to bring their 
savings, averaging $2000 per capita, to their homeland, while the immigrants who are coming to the 
United States are largely non-producers, including thousands of war widows. Sixty per cent of the 
immigrants of the last few months have been women and girls, and from this fact the inference is drawn 
that the foreign governments are discouraging the emigration of male laborers in every possible way, 
while making it easier for women to establish new homes in America. Since the signing of the armistice, 
emigrating laborers have taken over half a billion dollars out of the country, and another quarter of a 
billion will go the same way as soon as transportation and passport conditions improve." 

The same need over there and over here. The daily press reports from France: "President 
Poincaré has signed a decree creating a special authority to devise means to remedy the decrease in 
population, or increase in the birth rate in France." Likewise, an American mother is reported to have 
said, among other things, at a meeting of the American Congress of Mothers: 
"Massachusetts is in a pitiable condition to-day, with most of its old 
families, with their tradition of great and loyal service to this nation, either 
passing away entirely or with only one or two children in a family. They 
cannot compete for control of the State with the families of the foreign- 
born who are raising from seven to twelve children." 


India. From Washington it was reported under the 26th of March: "The Government of India has 
issued an order that Germans shall not enter India for a period of five years from the signing of the 
Treaty of Versailles, as Consul-General Smith at Calcutta reported to the Department of State at 
Washington on Friday." 
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The second article of the Augustana and Apology: Of Original Sin. 


That we may rightly know God, rightly know ourselves, and rightly know 
Christ, these are the main parts of Christian doctrine. These three things, which were 
horribly obscured and distorted in the papacy, Luther has put back into the right light. 
He showed us God again as holy, but also merciful; Jesus as the only reconciler and 
merciful Saviour; and man as the utterly lost, damned, and helpless sinner. Luther 
did the latter especially by again laying all emphasis on original sin in the preaching 
of the law. The first articles of the Augsburg Confession summarize briefly and 
excellently what Luther taught on the above-mentioned main points. According to 
their preface, the Lutherans were concerned to present the emperor with a 
confession of their faith and a summary of the teachings of their preachers, namely, 
"what and in what manner they preach, teach, hold, and give instruction in our lands, 
principalities, dominions, cities, and territories on the basis of divine Holy Scripture. 
Among these doctrines was also the piece on original sin, as summarized in the 
second article of the Augsburg Confession and further elaborated and justified in the 
Apology. 

In this article we receive answers to the following questions in particular: How 
far does original sin extend, and when does it begin in man? In what does it consist, 
positively and negatively? What is the nature of original sin? What are the 
consequences of it? How can man be delivered from it? What heresies have been 
raised in the Church concerning original sin, and where do they lead? The Augsburg 
Confession takes the answer to these questions from God's Word. In all doctrines 
our confession adheres to the Scriptures. With regard to the doctrine of original sin 
and its damnability, there is no other way. 
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bar. It is one of those truths that can only be rightly discerned and understood through 
divine revelation. Reason does not and cannot provide any information. It can, to a 
certain extent, recognize individual sinful thoughts, words, and deeds. But it is not 
able to investigate the underlying corruption of the soul. What we see and observe 
here are only our words and deeds, and at most a few thoughts, emotions, and 
feelings. The soul itself, however, and thus also its original corruption, is not the direct 
object of human perception and observation. In spite of the many complaints of the 
Gentiles about sin and the many evils in the world, there is no mention of a deep 
knowledge of sin among them. They, even the best of them, lacked the knowledge of 
original sin. And it was the same in the Roman church before Luther, when there was 
much talk about all kinds of sins, real and imaginary, but little understanding of sin, 
because it was judged according to reason and no longer paid attention to what 
Scripture says about original sin, about which God alone is able to give us the right 
information. Only God sees the bottom of the human heart and looks down to the 
lowest level of the soul, sees through its innermost being. And what he has found 
there he has told us in his words. Only the Holy Scriptures reveal what original sin 
actually is and what its consequences are. It reveals our innermost being and leads 
to the realization: "Through Adam's fall, the whole of human nature and being is 
corrupted." 

Luther, who himself had experienced in his own heart, by means of the 
Scriptures as hardly anyone else before and after him, what sin is about, and what it 
is especially about original sin, was the first who at the time of the Reformation again 
gave clear expression to this thought, that only God Himself reveals to us in the Holy 
Scriptures what original sin actually consists in, and what its consequences are. 
Through him this important truth has also found acceptance in our symbols. It is true 
that the Augsburg Confession does not particularly emphasize it. In the Apology, 
however, Melanchthon declares that original sin is "the innate uncleanness in the 
heart, which no one knows except through the word of God. (80.) In the Schmalkaldic 
Articles Luther writes: "Such original sin is so utterly a deep, evil corruption of nature, 
that no reason can know it, but must be believed from Scripture revelation, Ps. 51; 
Rom. 5; Ex. 33; Gen. 3." (310.) "What this hereditary pest is," says also the Formula 
of Concord, "no reason knows or knows not, but it must be learned and believed, as 
the Schmalkaldic Articles speak, from the Scripture revelation." (575. 520.) What 
actually is original sin, according to the Formula of Concord, is a question, "on which 
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No philosopher, no pope, no sophist, no human reason, however acute, can give 
the right explanation, but all understanding and explanation must be taken from Holy 
Scripture alone". (586, 60.) 

Now, as to the first question at once, how far, or over whom, original sin 
extends, our article answers, "Further, it is taught among us, that after Adam's fall, 
all men, being naturally born, are conceived and born in sins." But supernaturally 
(by the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary) conceived and born is Christ only. He is 
therefore the only man who, as from every other sin, so also from original sin, 
remained free and undefiled. The Scriptures bear mighty witness, says the Formula 
of Concord in its article on original sin, "that the Son of God assumed our human 
nature without sin, so that He became like us His brethren in all respects, except 
sin, Heb. 2. To be sure, in 1854 the Pope also stamped the immaculate conception 
of Mary as an ecclesiastical dogma, a doctrine which everyone must believe if he 
loses his blessedness. But the supernatural conception and birth of Mary has not 
yet been asserted or proclaimed even by the Pope. But if Mary was not conceived 
and born supernaturally, but naturally, she is subject to original sin, just as, 
according to the Scriptures, she herself was not free from real sins, which have their 
source in original sin and do not exist without original sin. 

Original sin took its beginning, as our article says, immediately "after Adam's 
fall."" By the fall our first parents became guilty, and at the same time their nature 
corrupted and defiled. And since children were born to them only after the fall, these 
also, together with all their descendants, the whole human race descended from 
Adam and Eve, were afflicted with original sin. Original sin is transmitted by natural 
conception and birth. He who is "naturally born," says our article, is also conceived 
and born in sins. "From the womb" all men are tainted with original sin. Original sin, 
then, is 'not a poison which enters into man only later, not, as with Adam and Eve, 
at the same time as the first conscious actual sin.' For this very reason we call it 
original sin, because it is interwoven and intergrown with the origin and first 
beginning of all men descended from Adam and Eve. The Formula of Concord 
writes: "For after the fall human nature is not at first created pure and good, and 
afterwards of all st corrupted by original sin, but at the first moment of our conception 
the seed out of which man is formed is sinful and corrupt." (579.) From the first 
moment of his conception- 
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From the beginning, therefore, every human being is burdened with original sin. Our 
article therefore calls it an "inherent plague". 

There are no so-called "innocent children" in relation to God. Relatively 
speaking, one may speak of "innocent children," inasmuch as children, compared 
with adults, are still free from certain vices and various real sins, such as are found 
in those in whom original sin has been able to work itself out. In the sight of God, 
however, and in reality, they are neither free from the guilt nor from the corruption of 
original sin, from which all other sins subsequently spring in them. For original sin is 
the fountain of all sins in thought, word, and deed, the root of all sinful acts. Thus 
every child comes into the world burdened with the guilt and corruption of original 
sin. ) At the time of the Reformation, the Anabaptists taught (and today most sects 
agree with them) that children, especially those of Christians, because they were 
born of believing parents, were not sinners before God, but righteous and innocent, 
and therefore, in order to be saved, did not need to be baptized. The Formula of 
Concord, however, rightly judges: The Anabaptists "deny and therefore reject the 
whole doctrine of original sin, and what is annexed to it." (727, 11.) 

In the Apology, Melanchthon remarks that in the Augsburg Consession he 
calls original sin a "congenital plague" in order to "indicate that not one part, but the 
whole man with his whole nature is born in sins with a hereditary plague of sorts. 
(79.) lf, then, man is conceived and born in sins, it follows, according to Melanchthon, 
that original sin extends not merely over every individual man, but also over every 
individual part of him. This leads us to the second question, Wherein consists 
original sinful corruption? Our article answers: In this, that all naturally born men, 
from their mother's womb, are “full of evil desire and inclination, and can have no 
true fear of God, no true faith in God, by nature." In the thorough exposition which 
the Apology gives of the second article of the Augsburg Consession, Melanchthon 
says: "For | have wished to show’ that original sin also comprehends this misery in 
itself, namely, that no man knows God, or has any faith in God. 


*) In the explanation of Genesis 17 Luther says: "Relinquendae animae illorum 
(infantum) sunt voluntati coelestis patris, quem. scimus misericordem esse. . . . Etsi 
enim infantes afferunt peccatum innatum, quod originale vocamus, tamen magnum est, 
quod contra legem nihil peccaverunt; cum igitur Deus natura misericors sit, non ideo 
deteriore conditione eos esse sinet, quod vel circumcisionem in vetere testamento vel 
baptismo in novo consequi non potuere." (E. A. lat. op. 4, 78.) 
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no one can heartily fear or love or trust him. These are the greatest pieces of original 
sin, by which all of us from Adam are straitly minded and mannered Against God, 
Against the first table of Moses, and the greatest, highest divine commandment." 
(80.) "For he [Hugo] will signify that we children of Adam are all so born that we know 
not God, despise God, trust him not, yea, even flee him and hate him." (82.) "Full of 
evil desire and inclination," "no true fear of God, no true faith in God," "fleeing and 
hating God," are, according to our confession, the characteristic features of man 
after he has been corrupted by original sin. In his thinking, willing, and feeling, man 
is completely perverted by original sin, as if turned upside down. What should be 
found in him is absent; what should be lacking is present. Instead of his thinking and 
willing being naturally and spontaneously directed to God and good, and relying and 
trusting in Him alone, man, as a result of original sin, thinks lies, wants evil, delights 
in sin, relies and trusts in himself. 

The image of God which was created in Adam and Eve was lost through 
original sin. "But what is justitia originalis, or the first righteousness in Paradise?" 
The Apology answers, "Righteousness and holiness in Scripture is ever not called, 
if | keep the other tablet of Moses, do good works, and serve my neighbor; but he 
Scripture calls pious, holy, and just, who keeps the first tablet, who keeps the first 
commandment, that is, who fears God with all his heart, loves him, and relies on 
God. Therefore. Adam's purity and incorruptible nature was not only a fine perfect 
health and all pure blood, untainted powers of the body, as they speak of it, but the 
greatest thing in such a noble first creature was a bright light in the heart to know 
God and his work, a right fear of God, a right hearty trust toward God, and all right 
understanding, a fine, good, cheerful heart toward God and all divine things. And 
this also the Holy Scripture testifieth, when it saith that man is created in the image 
and likeness of God. For what is this but that divine wisdom and righteousness, 
which are of God, are formed in man, by which we know God, by which God's 
clearness is reflected in us; that is, that these gifts were first given to man when he 
was created, the right clear knowledge of God, right fear, right confidence, and the 
like? For thus also Irenaeus interprets these things of the image and likeness of God, 
and Ambrose, speaking all sorts of things upon the opinion, says among others: The 
soul is not made in the image of God, in whom God is not always. And Paul to the 
Ephesians and Colossians sufficiently indicates that God's image in Scripture means 
nothing else than the knowledge of God and righteousness and justice before God. 
And Longobardus 
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says freely that the first-created righteousness in Adam is the image and likeness of 
God, which is formed in man by God." (81 f.) 

This glorious image of God has been lost through original sin, and in its place 
has come the evil desire and God-hostile inclination just described. What a distance 
there is between fallen man, poisoned with original sin, and man as God created him 
in His image! What has taken the place of the divine image, the Apology thus lets 
itself be heard about: "For this reason we [in the Augsburg Confession] so actually 
mentioned and expressed both (since we wanted to teach what original sin is) both 
the evil desire and also the lack of the first righteousness in paradise, and say that 
the same lack is that we Adam's children do not trust God from the heart, neither do 
we fear nor love him. The evil desire is that all our mind, heart, and courage are 
naturally contrary to God's word, since we not only seek all kinds of pleasures of the 
body, but also trust in our wisdom and righteousness, forgetting God and paying little 
or no attention to Him." (82.) 

The ungodly striving of the human heart, its carnal direction toward itself, 
toward the world and evil, and thus toward God, which was set in motion by original 
sin, is called "evil desire and inclination," for which the word concupiscentia stands 
in Latin. By this, however, is not meant merely or even mainly carnal lust, especially 
against the sixth commandment, but the whole anti-godly stirring and movement of 
man in all his thinking, desiring, willing, feeling, and sensing. In the Apology it is said, 
"And evil lust is not only a corruption or corruption of the first pure bodily health of 
Adam in Paradise, but also an evil lust and inclination, since according to the very 
best, highest powers and light of reason, we are nevertheless carnally inclined and 
minded Against God." (82.) 

The real source and seat of sin (and even more so of original sin) is not, as 
the pagan philosophers and later the scholastics and many other philosophers and 
theologians have taught down to our time, in the body and the bodily, especially the 
sexual, desires of man, but in his most noble part, in his soul, and specifically in the 
innermost center of it, the |, the heart, the source of thought and will. And hence it 
comes to pass that, as the Apology says, "the whole man with his whole nature" is 
corrupted by original sin. Innate concupiscentia is a stirring not merely in the lower 
powers of man, in his sensuality, but quite properly, originally, and immediately a 
corruption in the highest sphere of the human mind and will. The evil deed arises out 
of an evil 
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Lust and inclination. We are not able to trace sin farther into the inner being of man 
than to evil desire. But the concrete evil desire arises from a still deeper source, the 
evil direction and inclination in general, that is, the heart of man corrupted by original 
sin. No, it is not merely man's outward appearance that is defiled by original sin, but 
his very inmost being is, as our article says, "full of evil desire and inclination" Against 
God. 

The natural disposition of man is enmity, rebellion, and rebellion against God, 
precisely because original sin has its real seat in man's thinking and willing. Nor is 
this enmity a mere unconscious, dull emotion that would disappear with clear 
thinking and deliberate will, or that would find no mercy before Him. Rather, as 
Luther and the Formula of Concord declare, the natural man is also knowingly and 
willingly, sciens volensque, an enemy of God, especially of his grace. Why? 
Because, as has been shown, the original sinful enmity against God does not 
originally and directly reside in the body or in the subordinate powers of the soul, but 
in the mind and will of man. If original sin were a mere outward defect in man, as, 
for instance, a wound in the leg, there would be no special reason why man himself, 
with his reason, could not recognize, see, and repair such an infirmity, or take the 
measures necessary for it, or yet put up with such. But if, as is the case according 
to Scripture and our confession, original sin is the complete corruption of man's 
whole nature, and especially of his innermost being, his heart, and of his highest 
powers, his understanding and will, it is evident that in the natural man, as from 
himself, there can be or arise no right understanding of the whole magnitude of his 
ruin, or the slightest idea how he might be helped, or even the faintest desire for the 
right help. This is the very essence of man's ruin, that he thinks the wrong thing and 
wants the wrong thing. If man were able to consider his conversion in his own mind 
and earnestly desire it, he would not be altogether depraved; there would then at 
least be one point in man that would still be free from the poison of original sin. His 
innermost core would still have remained good. It would then at least not be 
altogether true when our Confession says: Man is full of evil desire and inclination 
Against God; and: Through Adam's fall man's nature and being is wholly corrupt. 

That original sin has its actual seat in the innermost being and in the highest 
powers of man is emphasized again and again by our confession, especially in the 
first and second articles of the Formula of Concord. If a healthy, uncorrupted spot 
had been preserved somewhere, it would have to be in the reasoning of the 
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be human beings. But just here the Formula of Concord is compelled to declare, on 
the basis of clear scriptural passages: "Man's reason or natural understanding, 
though he may have a little dark knowledge that there is a God, as well as of the 
doctrine of the law, is still ignorant. 1) of the doctrine of the law, yet is so ignorant, 
blind, and perverse, that though the most sensible and learned men on earth read or 
hear the gospel of the Son of God, and the promise of eternal blessedness, yet of 
their own powers they cannot hear it, understand it, nor believe it, nor believe it to be 
true, understand, nor believe, nor hold it for truth, but the greater diligence and 
earnestness they use, and the more they desire to comprehend these spiritual things 
with their reason, the less they understand or believe, and themselves think all things 
alone foolishness or fables, before they are enlightened and taught by the Holy 
Spirit." (589, 9 sf.; 588, 5; 590, 11 ff.) Even if the most gifted man exerts his noblest 
powers to the utmost, the result is always only enmity Against God, especially 
Against His grace. To this truth the great minds of all ages, the wise and prudent of 
this world, have indeed borne abundant witness. Yes, the natural man is subjectively 
truthful when he fights divine truth as a lie; that is, his natural mind believes itself to 
be right when it rejects the gospel of Christ as foolishness. But in this very fact the 
whole depth of original sin is revealed. 

The ungodly direction of the human mind is revealed primarily in the fact that 
in divine matters man does not follow the Scriptures but his own reason. According 
to Luther, original sin has made man a rationalist and an enthusiast. In the 
Schmalkaldic Articles he writes: "Enthusiasm is in Adam and his children from the 
beginning to the end of the world, instilled and poisoned into them by the old dragon, 
and is the origin, strength, and power of all heresy, even of the papacy and 
Mahomet." In this is shown the whole greatness and depth of original sin's corruption, 
that the highest power of man, reason, has produced, and still produces, nothing in 
the spiritual but vile abominable heresies and soul-corrupting heresies. 

Our article says that man "cannot have true fear of God, linen true faith in God 
by nature." The word "true" is used twice here. In the whole question of original sin, 
it is a question of man's ability in spiritual things that are truly pleasing to God. For 
that the natural man has a certain power and freedom to perform civil justice, justitia 
civilis, rationis, or philosophica, at least quodammodo and aliqua ex parte, is 
everywhere admitted in our symbols. In the eighteenth article of the Augustana it is 
said of the natural man: "Of free will it is taught, 
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that man has some free will to live outwardly honorable and to choose among the 
things that reason comprehends." To this the Apology gives the following 
explanation: "And we also say that reason has a certain amount of free will. For in 
those things which are to be grasped, to be comprehended by reason, we have a 
free will. There is in us a certain capacity to live outwardly honorably, to speak of 
God, to perform outward worship or holy acts, to obey authorities and parents, not 
to steal, not to kill. For since after Adam's fall the natural reason remains, that | know 
evil and good in the things which are to be understood by sense and reason, so also 
is it to some extent the ability of our free will to live honorably and dishonorably. This 
is what the Scriptures call the righteousness of the law or of the flesh, which reason 
is able to do to some extent without the Holy Spirit; although the inherent evil desire 
is So powerful that men follow it more often than reason, and the devil, who, as Paul 
says, works powerfully in the ungodly, provokes the poor, weak nature to all sins 
without ceasing. And this is the cause why even few of the natural reason lead an 
honourable life, as we see that even few philosophers, who nevertheless strive 
hard after it, have rightly led an honourable outward life." (218.) Outwardly honorable 
works, then, the natural man is able to perform, though still the "to some extent" of 
the Apology is not to be overlooked. But all this is not something spiritually good and 
truly pleasing to God. Why? Because it lacks the right root, the right disposition: true 
faith, true love, and true trust in God. And what the natural man spends on these 
things is, on the face of it, hypocrisy, lies and deceit. Summarizing both the ability 
and inability of the natural man, the Formula of Concord therefore judges "that we 
all inherit such a heart, mind, and thought from Adam by nature and nature, which, 
according to its highest powers and light of reason, is of course straightly minded 
and disposed against God and his highest commandments, even is an enmity 
against God, which especially concerns divine, spiritual things. For otherwise, in 
natural external things, which are subject to reason, man still has some 
understanding, strength, and ability, though very much weakened, all of which is 
poisoned and polluted by original sin, so that it is of no use before God." (576.) Yea, 
even temperance, fortitude, truthfulness, fidelity, etc., which we often cannot help 
admiring in natural men and heathen, are not genuine before God, and have no true 
moral value before him, if only because their motive is not fear and love of God. 

In the description which our article gives of original sinful corruption, we have 
a word which must not be overlooked, nor 
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not taken into account. For it is not merely said here that, since Adam's fall from the 
womb, natural-born men have no true fear of God, no true faith in God, but that they 
"cannot" have all this by reason of original sin. Likewise the Formula of Concord. 
"God's word teaches," it says, "that the corrupt nature, of and from itself, in spiritual, 
divine things, is not able to do anything good, nor the least, but good thoughts; and 
not this alone, but that of and from itself it can do nothing but sin before God, Gen. 6 
and 8." (578, 25.) As, then, the Augustana describes the natural man, positively and 
negatively, so, according to the Fall, he is not merely possibly and really, but 
necessarily. The natural man is not only actually directed toward evil, but of himself 
he cannot do otherwise than always strive toward evil. Not only has he no fear of 
God and no faith in God, but of himself he cannot have these things either. The 
natural man not only hates God and divine things de facto, but he cannot help being 
an enemy to God. Not only does he sin in fact, but he cannot but sin without ceasing. 
He cannot love God; he cannot fear God; he cannot trust God; he can only ever be 
hostile to God and do what is repugnant to Him. And in this very inability to do 
otherwise than to strive toward sin and to strive toward God in hostility, therein really 
and supremely consists the innermost essence of original sin. Non potest non 
peccare: this describes at the same time the whole depth and hopelessness of 
human ruin. 

That the expression "can" has not been unduly pressed in what has been said 
is shown not only by the passage quoted from the Formula of Concord, but also by 
the Apology. With special reference to the words of the Augustana, that as a result 
of original sin men are thus depraved, that they "cannot have true fear of God, true 
faith in God by nature," Melanchthon here declares: "In this it appears enough that 
we Say of all who are born of flesh that they are unfit for all things pertaining to God, 
that they do not heartily fear God, that they cannot believe in him nor trust in him. 
There we speak of congenital wickedness of heart, not merely actuali culpa, or real 
guilt and sins. For we say that in all the children of Adam there is an evil inclination 
and desire, and that no one can or is able to make for himself a heart that knows 
God or heartily trusts in God, heartily fears him. | would like to hear what they want 
to reproach. For pious, upright people who love the truth see without a doubt that this 
is right and true. For in our Latin confession we say that in a natural man there is no 
potentia, that is, not so much deceiving [ability], temptation, and power. 
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not in innocent children, who, even from Adam, are unfit always to fear God sincerely 
and to love God sincerely". (78.) In Latin the passage is, "Hic locus testatur nos 
non solum actus, sed potentiam seu dona efficiendi timorem et fiduciam erga 
Deum adimere propagatis secundum carnalem naturam. Dicimus enim, ita 
natos habere concupiscentiam, nec posse efficere verum timorem et fiduciam 
erga Deum. . . . Nam in hanc sententiam Latina descriptio potentiam naturae 
detrahit, hoc est, dona et vim efficiendi timorem et fiduciam erga Deum detrahit 
et in adultis actus." (78.) 

Now what is God's position on original sin? How does he judge it? Does he 
consider it to be merely an unavoidable but nevertheless pardonable defect in man? 
Our Article answers: "That the same inherent pestilence and original sin is truly sin, 
and condemns all those to the eternal wrath of God, who are not born again through 
baptism and the Holy Spirit." "Nunc quoque," adds the Latin text. Still original sin 
has the effect of condemning man under the wrath of God and plunging him into 
eternal death. If original sin, as has been shown, is hostile to God, if it lacks the true 
fear of God and trust in Him, if it fills man with evil desire and inclination against God, 
it goes without saying that it is also truly sin and falls under the condemnation 
sentence of the law. The law requires of man not only good deeds and works, but 
above all the right condition of the heart. You shall be holy, for | am holy, that is 
God's demand upon all men. God's eyes look upon the heart of man. Blessed are 
the pure in heart. Original sin, however, is complete defilement of the heart. For this 
very reason it is truly sin, yes, the chief sin, the source of all sins, and the actual sin 
in all sins. It makes man, as he is born since Adam's fall, from the first, before he 
has thought the least particular thought, and directed his will to any particular object, 
to be in flagrant contradiction with God and his holy will revealed in the law. It makes 
man, as he is by nature constituted, the concrete negation of the law. If sin, as the 
Scripture says, is anomia, original sin is also truly sin, for by virtue of it the whole 
man is in complete disharmony with the law. Not only the individual thoughts and 
deeds of man, but his whole being and will are in contradiction with the divine 
purpose of the law. 

But if original sin is really sin, neither can the consequences of it be omitted. 
Our article says, "Original sin condemns man under the eternal wrath of God." They 
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puts him under God's disfavor and infallibly consigns him to eternal death if he is not 
helped. Not merely a certain discontent, but the full measure of the divine wrath, 
eternal damnation, rests upon every man who is naturally born, even if there should 
be no single specific sin in his thoughts, words, or works. Man is a child of wrath by 
nature. As original sin is really sin as such, as a depraved, ungodly state, and not 
merely because it is followed by all sorts of actual sins, so it is also condemnable as 
such, and not merely because of its evil fruits. "In itself," says the Apology, the evil 
desire of original sin "is truly a sin, guilty of death and eternal damnation." (84.) And 
how this wrath of God is manifested against original sin, the Formula of Concord 
writes: "The punishment and penance of original sin, so God laid on Adam's children 
and on original sin, is death, eternal damnation, also otherwise bodily and spiritual, 
temporal and eternal misery, tyranny and dominion of the devil, That human nature 
is subject to the devil's kingdom, and is given over to the devil's power and 
imprisoned under his kingdom, who deceives and seduces many a great and wise 
man in the world with terrible error, heresy, and other blindnesses, and otherwise 
leads men astray into all manner of vices." (577, 13.) The whole human life, doomed 
to insanity, sin, misery and wretchedness, and eternal damnation, is the curse and 
consequence of original sin. And that we do not believe this, and "always think, after 
the manner of carnal certainty, that God's wrath and earnestness are not so great 
against sin as he certainly is," is, according to the Apology, one of the consequences 
of original sin. (84.) 

Tschackert says in his paper, "The Origin of Lutheran and Reformed Church 
Doctrine" (316 f.): "The question now arises whether it (original sin) must be judged 
guilt-bound. Here it must be distinguished whether original sin simply as a sinful 
condition is guilt-bound, and whether the guilt of the first man is imputed to all his 
descendants (hereditary guilt). Only the first conception is clearly expressed in the 
symbols, but even this is only hypothetical. . .. An imputation (imputatio) of the debt 
of the first man to all his descendants is not symbolic doctrine, but occurs only in 
Melanchthon's Confessio Variata." Of these assertions, however, neither the one 
nor the other is true. That the actually existing original sinful condition of man is in 
itself damnable sin before God, cannot be expressed more strongly than it is in the 
passages cited, and everywhere else in the Lutheran symbols. And the fact that the 
fall of Adam and Eve is counted as a condemnable sin for all men is expressly 
emphasized in the Formula of Concord when it writes: "For the sake of 
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For which corruption, and because of the fall of the first man, the nature or person [of 
man] is accused [charged, condemned] and condemned by God's law, so that we 
are by nature children of wrath, death, and condemnation, unless we are delivered 
from them by the merit of Christ." (575.) 

(Conclusion follows.) F. B. 


Luther's first lecture on the Epistle to the Galatians. 


Every Lutheran theologian knows the meaning of the Epistle to the Galatians 
and also the meaning of Luther's interpretation of it. Luther sums up the meaning of 
Galatians itself briefly and clearly when he remarks on ch. 1, 4: "So St. Paul shows 
with these words . . . finely indicates what the whole content and main matter of this 
epistle fei, namely, that where we are to be delivered from sin, death, and the power 
of the devil, it must be through faith in Christ JEsum, the Son of God." 1) The Epistle 
to the Galatians, together with the Epistle to the Romans, which is so closely related 
to it in content, is and remains the main teaching epistle of the New Testament and 
has unique significance in the struggle and victory against Judaism, Papism and all 
works righteousness. The core and star of the letter is the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone, without works of the law. This is universally known and accepted in the 
Lutheran Church. But Reformed theologians also agree with it. The widely read 
French, or more accurately, Swiss exegete Godet said years ago, "This epistle 
marks an epoch in the history of man and is the ever precious document of his 
spiritual emancipation." 2) And in the anniversary year of Luther's Reformation, 
Prof. G. L. Robinson of the Presbyterian McCormick Theological Seminary in 
Chicago published a long paper on this "Epistle of Protestantism," saying, among 
other things, "Through it Luther rediscovered the Gospel and gave it back to 
Christianity." "Luther, by rediscovering and expounding it, gave back to the 
Church its lost palladium of spiritual freedom and independence." 3) 

And Luther is now also the greatest interpreter of the Epistle to the Galatians 
that the Christian Church has seen. He felt especially drawn to this letter, so that he 
jokingly called it his "Kathe" and, according to Seckendorf's testimony, is said to have 
once said: "The 


1) St. L. ed. Ix, 792. 
2) Princeton Theological Review, 15, 622. 
3) Ibid, 605. 609. 
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Epistle to the Galatians is my letter, to which | am engaged; he is my Catherine of 
Bora." 4) No wonder. For in no other epistle is the doctrine of the righteousness of 
faith so set forth on all sides, are the arguments of the opponents so sharply and 
clearly refuted, as in the Epistle to the Galatians. This importance of Luther's 
interpretation has likewise ever been recognized in the Church. David Chytraeus, 
the co-author of the Formula of Concord, in his Instruction for the Right Study of 
Theology, judges, "To spiritual training, and to rightly understand that wisdom 
peculiar to the Church and unknown to the world, of the grace of Christ and the 
righteousness of faith, will by far more contribute the one commentary of Luther on 
the Epistle to the Galatians, than all the works of Jerome, Basil, Cyril, Origen, 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Epiphanius, Hilarius, and most of the Fathers, gathered 
together in one heap." 5) Calov, in his excellent Biblia Illustrata (the best exegetical 
work of the Lutheran Church of the 17th century, especially to be recommended to 
all lovers of exegetical studies, and nowadays often to be had at a ridiculously low 
price), has justly made extraordinary use of Luther's commentaries, especially on 
the Epistle to the Galatians. And from more recent times Philippi judges: "From the 
time of the Reformation the . . . . commentary by Luther takes the first place, which 
in the depth of its understanding and the richness of the thetical as well as antithetical 
development of the Pauline basic ideas, which, as is well known, were at the same 
time the basic ideas of the Reformation itself, namely the doctrine of the justificatio 
sola fide, will always stand unsurpassed and is to be recommended most earnestly 
to the most zealous self-study." 6) It is also especially noteworthy that this 
commentary of Luther's was also translated into English at an early date, and thus 
brought great blessings to the English-speaking world. Already in 1575 this 
translation appeared with a lengthy dedication by the translators: "To All Afflicted 
Consciences which grone for Salvation, and wrestle under the Crosse for the 
Kingdom of Christe, grace, peace and victorie in the Lord Jesus Christ our 
Saviour." The then Bishop of London, Edwinus (Edwin Sandys), accompanied the 
work with the following preface: 


4) Commentarius de Lutheranismo I, § 85, p. 139: Epistola ad Galatas est mea 
epistola, cui me despondi; est mea Catharina de Bora. Cf. Philippi, Explanation of Paul's 
Letter to the Galatians, p. 13. 

5) Oratio de studio theologiae recte instituendo: "Ad eruditionem spiritualem et 
sapientiam illam ecclesiae peculiarem et mundo ignotam de gratia Christi et justitia 
fidei recte intelligendam longe plus conducet unicus Lutheri in epistolam ad Galatas 
commentarius, quam omnia Hieronymi, Basilii, Cyrilli, Origenis, Nazianzeni, 
Epiphanii, Hilarii etc.. plerorumque Patrum opera in unum collata." Philippi, 1. c. 12. 

6) l.c., p. 12. 
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TO THE READER. 

This Booke being brought unto me to peruse and to consider of, | 
thought it my part not only to allow of it to the print, but also to commend 
it to the Reader, as a Treatise most comfortable to all afflicted consciences 
exercised in the Schooles of Christ. The Author felt what he spake, and 
had experience of what he wrote, and therefore able more lively to 
expresse both the assaults and the salving, the order of the battell, and 
the meane of the victory. Satan is the enemy, the victory is by faith in 
Christ, as John re- cordeth. If Christ justifie, who can condemne? saith S. 
Paul. This most necessary doctrine the Author has most substantially 
declared in this his Commentarie. Which being written in the Latine 
tongue, certaine godly learned men have most sincerely translated into 
our language to the great benefit of all such as with humbled hearts will 
diligently reade the same. Some began it according to such skill as they 
had. Others godly affected, not suffering so well a matter in handling to be 
marred, put to their helping hands for the better framing and furthering of 
so worthy a work. They refuse to be named, seeking neither their owne 
gaine nor glory, but thinking it their happinesse, if by any meanes they 
may releeve afflicted minds, and do good to the Church of Christ, yeelding 
all glory unto God, to whom all glory is due. Aprilis 28. 1575. EDWINUS 
LONDON. 


The characteristic full title of this translation, which then appeared repeatedly in 

England and also in America, is, in the edition before us: 

"A Commentarie of Master Doctor Martin Luther upon the Epistle of S. Paul to 
the Galathians. First collected and gathered word by word out of his 
preaching, and now out of Latine faithfully translated into English for 
the unlearned. 

"Wherein is set forth most excellently the glorious riches of God's 
grace, and the power of the Gospell, with the difference between the Law 
and the Gospell, and the strength of Faith declared: to the joyfull comfort 
and confirmation of all true Christian believers, especially such as are 
inwardly afflicted and grieved in conscience, do hunger and thirst for 
justification in Christ Jesus. For whose cause most chiefly this book is 
translated and printed, and dedicated to the same. 

"My POWER IS MADE PERFECT THROUGH WEAKNESSE. 2 Cor. 12, 9. 
"LONDON, Printed by George Miller, dwelling in the Black-Fryers. 1635." 7) 
One of the many who received great blessing and lasting impression 
from this translation of Luther's Commentary was John Bunyan, the 
famous writer of Pilgrim's Progress, who recounts in his autobiography For 
the Warfare of Life, "The God in whose hands we are all our days and 
ways did cast into my hands one day a book of Martin Luther; it was his 
Commentary on the Galatians; it was so old that it was ready to fall piece 
from piece, if 


7) The last editions we have seen were published in London in 1888 and in Philadelphia 
in 1891. 
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| did but turn it over. Now | was pleased much that such an old book had fallen 
into my hands, which, when | had perused it but a little way, | found my condition 
in his experience so singularly and profoundly handled, as if the book had been 
written out of my own heart. This made me marvel; for thus | thought: This man 
could not know anything of the state of Christians now, but must write and speak 
this experience of former days. . . . But of particulars | intend to say nothing now, 
only this: Methinks | do prefer this book of Martin Luther upon the Galatians, 
excepting the Holy Bible, before all the books that ever | have seen, as most fit 
for a wounded conscience."® ) In the 1635 edition of this work in our possession, 
handwritten notes show how the book passed from hand to hand and was read in 
one family from 1655 to 1741. And more recent reformers also judge so of Luther's 
interpretation. The English poet Coleridge, well acquainted with German literature, 
though of a very different mind from Luther, once said, "The only fit commentator 
for Paul was Luther"; Robinson, in the above-mentioned article, says: "As an 
exposition of the Epistle, it occupies a place by itself. From beginning to end it 
is one great polemic. Though copious and somewhat prosy, no commentator 
ever got closer to the heart of the great Apostle. °) And in the Reformation number 
of the American Journal of Theology ber University of Chicago, |. W. Buckram, in 
an article on "Luther's Place in Modem Theology,” says: "It is no wonder that 
Luther's Commentary on Galatians should be in many respects his magnum 
opus." ) 

Now, as is well known, there are two adaptations of the Epistle to the Galatians 
by Luther, which can be found in all complete editions of his works: the shorter 
interpretation from 1519, which Luther then revised himself in 1523 and changed 
several times, both times in Latin, since he had interpreted the Epistle in this 
language at the university. The first German translation appeared in 1525, after a 
Spanish translation had already been published in Antwerp in 1520. The detailed 
explanation, on the other hand, appeared in 1535, also in Latin, and in German 
translation first in 1539. 11) This explanation was translated into French in 1583, and 
already before that, as stated above, into English. Luther himself called it his best 
work, 12) while he judged of his earlier work in a very modest manner, saying (though 
in his Tisch-, which is hardly fixed in its wording. 


8) P.Anstadt: Luther, Zinzendorf, Wesley, p. 41. 
9) Princeton Review, 15, 620. 604. 10) 21, 488. 


11) St. L. ed. VIII, 1852; IX, 1. In both places there are interesting and valuable 
bibliographical notes by D. A. F. Hoppe. 


12) "Optimum opus a me scriptum est epistola ad Galatas et in 16. et. 
17. caput Joannis." Bindseil, Colloquia, III, 196. 
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talk): "| would not have believed that my first explanations of the Epistle to the 
Galatians were so weak. They are no good for this time; they were only my first 
struggle against trusting in works." 13) Justus Menius, the translator of this "Detailed 
Interpretation," says of it: "Although otherwise there would be no doctrine of 
godliness, no comfort nor admonition on earth, but this one epistle alone, so 
understood and considered, that nevertheless the whole world would have enough 
and left of all kinds of godly doctrine and comfort in it." 14) 

From a letter of Luther to Johann Lang of October 26, 1516, however, it had 
long been known that Luther had already begun to expound the Epistle to the 
Galatians in his lectures at the university on October 27, 1516, a full year before the 
posting of the Theses. "I will begin the Epistle to the Galatians tomorrow," he writes. 
15) Késtlin informs us that he continued this interpretation through a series of 
semesters according to the custom of the time. 16) The fruit of this labor was the 
aforementioned shorter commentary of 1519. But now the very first editing has also 
been made available. During the war years, in the fall of 1918, Prof. D. H. D. 
Schubert published in print the first edition of Luther's lecture on the Epistle to the 
Galatians, delivered from October 27, 1516, to March 13, 1517, which, like so many 
other things that happened in Europe during the war years, is only now becoming 
known in this country. This edition, of course, could not be based on Luther's own 
transcript, but only on the transcript of a listener. This transcript was with other 
valuable treasures in the possession of P. Krafft in Elberfeld. After his death, the 
Luther researcher and historian of the Reformation Nikolaus Miller acquired it for 
the Melanchthon House in Bretten, but without being able to produce an edition. 
Now it has been published to commemorate the Heidelberg Disputation of 1518. 
Certainly, the reformer is not yet finished, but one reads with interest how he sets 
out on the main thing already half a year before the beginning of the work of 
reformation. And therefore also our readers will be interested in some information 
from this latest Luther finding. We take them from an article by Prof. D. N. Bonwetsch 
of Géttingen in the "Allgemeine Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung" of April 11, 1919, which 
has only recently come to our attention. Bonwetsch writes: 

"A new source for understanding the nascent reformer has thus been opened 
up. But the editor himself rightly draws attention to how this lecture, according to its 
significance to the 


13) St. L. Ausg. XXII, 470. 14) StL. 
Ausg. IX, 2, note. 

15) St. L. ed. XXla, 51. 

16) Martin Luther. His life and writings. 1, 291. 
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about the Epistle to the Romans in no way can be put aside. It is characteristic that 
in it Jerome's Galatians commentary comes to the fore. Not only does Luther still 
move in the old forms, but also the content is still "new wine in old wineskins". "The 
way of explaining and proving, with its objectiones and responsiones, its 
conclusiones and corollaria, antitheses and distinctions’, still seems ‘medieval 
scholastic’. (p. XI s.) But in this, the influence of Augustine's writing De Spiritu et 
Littera, in which Luther, as is well known, confirmed his understanding of God's 
justice, which for him was epoch-making, is also noticeable again and again. "It has 
become his own life which he depicts when he explains Paul." (p. XIII.) It is precisely 
at the time of those lectures that Luther extols the righteous theology of Tauler's 
sermons and of "German theology. But "the influence of German mysticism is after 
all only general’. Although Luther himself later judged his earlier explanations of 
Galatians very harshly, this first explanation of Galatians became the basis of the 
commentary of 1519, in spite of everything that was still developing. Here, too, 
Luther's decisive thoughts are clearly apparent. Thus this, that all works of the law 
are of no value, because they are not done out of love for God, that is, unwillingly. 
(p. 49.) They are therefore hypocrisy and vain. (P. 49.) The distinction of devouring 
Against the Law and Against the intention of the Law is to him a man's fancy. Rather, 
according to Matt. 5, the intention of the law proceeds from its being kept in the 
disposition of the heart, and as this cannot be done without grace, it compels to seek 
grace. (p. 49 s.) Not only the ceremonial law, but the whole law is such a one "of 
death, wrath, and sin. But faith "taketh away sin, wrath, and death, because it 
justifieth, and giveth peace, and life, in Christ, who became for us righteousness, 
peace, and life: therefore whosoever believeth in him sinneth not, is not disturbed, 
dieth not for ever; though he die, yet liveth; though he sin, yet is he justified; though 
he be disturbed, yet is he pacified." (P. 50.) "But the testament of God is despised, if 
the righteousness of the law should still be needed, for then the righteousness of 
grace is not sufficient, and is thereby withdrawn from it." (P. 51.) "Not are the works 
of the law evil, since rather they are imposed by God; but for this reason they are 
rejected, because confidence is placed in them. "* (P. 42.) The outward works should 
make more skillful for the good of inward righteousness. "Therefore neither without 
works, nor of them, but with works, can salvation and righteousness be had; yet in 
such a manner, that the more the inward grows and progresses, the more the 
outward works diminish." (p. 42.) Works of the law are precisely not merely those of 
the ceremonies, but all, even of the Decalogue, because according to the letter, being 
done without grace (p. 42), works of Ge- 
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(and not called our works), because they are not of our own will, but of fear of 
punishment, or hope of life, contrary to our will. (p. 42.) But of righteousness Paul 
teaches that it is faith in Christ: 'not does the believer live because he is righteous, 
but he is righteous because he believes'; by faith he becomes one with Christ. (P. 
42.) But all sin is founded on unbelief. For therefore earthly good is desired, evil is 
grudgingly endured, because Christ is not the true good. So faith in Christ is 
righteousness. Good has to happen because faith needs growth. But also, if it 
should be perfect in some, as a free service to his Lord Christ. (p. 43.) According to 
Gal. 2:18, Paul "broke" sins; for the law is fulfilled through the righteousness of faith; 
but he that teaches that the law is yet to be fulfilled, sets them up again. (p. 44.) By 
the Spirit, according to Gal. 2:19, the apostle died to the law, becoming a good tree 
yielding good fruit (p. 45); as Augustine says, the law lives he who lives with love of 
righteousness (p. 45). But believers are no longer found to be sinners, because they 
are justified for Christ's sake, to whom they begin to be conformed by killing the old 
man, so that what has not yet been killed is not imputed to them by God. But when 
the Glossa Gal. 4:10 finds Christ signifying the knowledge of Christ, this must not 
be understood of a dead knowledge, such as the demons also have, but in such a 
way that we are rather known by Christ. - In opposition to the old distinction of a 
multiple sense of Scripture, the whole law is for Luther (following Augustine) both 
letter and spirit, according as it is understood as without grace or with grace. (P. 60.) 
The Apostle's way of speaking is to him the theological one. (S. 45.) 

"Wohl Luther's understanding of salvation might stand out even more strongly 
if we possessed Luther's own record, but even so this lecture of his from only six 
months before the Theses on Indulgences remains of great value." 

Thus far Bonwetsch's communications. - In the preface to his detailed 
interpretation, Luther says the word that has almost become a common saying 
among us in the translation of Menius: "In my heart, this article alone rules and shall 
rule, namely, faith in my dear Lord Christ, who is the one beginning, means, and 
end of all my spiritual and divine thoughts, day and night." Blessed is he who comes 
to this position precisely through the study of Luther's explanation of the Epistle to 
the Galatians and thereby becomes a true Christian theologian and preacher! 

LE, 


17) Cf. St. L. ed. IX, 8 and Walther's Pastorale, p. 94. 
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Were the patriarchs on the level of polytheism? 1) 


How much in recent times the biblical archfathers and their position in the 
intellectual history of mankind have been the object of the most diverse attacks has 
unfortunately become only too well known. For even their historical reality has been 
doubted down to the textbooks, in that it has been asserted that they are to be 
regarded either as personifications of tribes or as original gods. Much more 
vehemently, then, has it been denied that their religious faith denoted the first stage 
of the true religion of Israel. The highest degree of disparagement of the religious- 
historical position of Abraham and his true descendants, however, has been dared 
to be fully developed only in recent times. For now they ascribe polytheism to these 
men, and assert that polytheism was the true religion of Israel even in much later 
times. To the building up of this opinion Gustav lahn, during the war, devoted a book 
of nearly 700 pages, entitled: "On the Concept of God of the Ancient Hebrews and 
Their Historiography." But it is of no use to be merely grieved at such attacks against 
the Old Testament; one must rather investigate how to repel them. If | may now make 
a brief contribution to this here, it is to say this: 

The first circumstance on which this assertion is to be based in that book, and 
again in the latest Old Testament theology (Knudson, The Religious Teaching ot 
the Old Testament, New York 1919, p. 79), lies in the form of the word by which the 
Hebrews usually express the term "Godhead or God. This word, in fact, has plural 
form, for it is elohim. This is the basis of the very first sentence in the aforementioned 
book of lahn. But in that the plural form of this word is now often invoked to prove the 
polytheistic character of the older religion of Israel, the following things are 
overlooked. 

The plural form of elohim 2 ) is first of all only an abstract plural, which 
according to its origin from the Arabic aliha, "to fear", denotes the epitome of the 
awe-inspiring, and which is best rendered by "deity". The word thus means, to make 
it even more clear- 


1) We take this article from the "Allgemeine Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung" of 
this year, No. 10 and 11. The author of the same is D. Ed. Kénig in Bonn, whose position on the 
Holy Scriptures is not an unbroken one either, but who has always maintained a conservative 
direction towards the radical critics and thus rendered many a valuable service to the truth, as is 
also evident from the article communicated here. F. B. 


2) The old Lutheran theologians rightly saw in the plural form elohim a reference to the 


doctrine of the holy Trinity, which is also repeatedly expressed not indistinctly in the Old 
Testament. F. B. 
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safe to say, first as much as "reverence," and then, after the so frequent substitution 
of the abstract for the concrete, as much as "the being to be regarded with 
reverence." Such abstract plurals, one of which is present in elohim, abound in 
Hebrew, as ballahoth "propriety, awfulness" (Ezek. 26:21, etc.), and especially 
elohim cannot be separated from be'alim "dominion - HErr" (Isa. 1:3, etc.). Yes, the 
Hebrew language has more such plurals than other Semitic languages. For in 
Hebrew, for instance, heaven is denoted by the plural form shamayim, while the, 
Arabian says for it a word standing in the singular (sama'un). Secondly, the plural 
form elohim is, of course, also connected a few times with plural proper words or 
tense words. But this occurs first only in such cases where really heathen 
worshippers speak of many gods, as Philistines e.g. in 1 Sam. 4, 8. Next, the plural 
construction of elohim is prompted only by its form, thus only a formal thing. This is 
most clearly shown by the fact that elohim, even where it undoubtedly and according 
to general recognition denotes a single deity, is nevertheless constructed plural, as 
in reference to the golden calf (Ex. 32:4), where, unfortunately, even in the Luther 
Bible the quite impossible plural "These are thy gods" is written. How much with the 
plural form elohim only one unified quantity could and should be designated, can 
still be seen from the fact that also the corresponding plural form ilani in the Amarna 
letters (from about 1400 B.C.) expresses the term "deity" and designates e.g. a 
single king. Of this important discovery, however, lahn and Knudson have not yet 
taken note. 

But from all these reasons it follows that the plural form of the expression 
elohim is only a linguistic-historical and not a religion-historical phenomenon. 
Therefore, this form of the word must not be used as a basis for the assertion that 
the religion of the patriarchs was a polytheistic one. 

2. Another reason for this assertion has been found in the names that appear 
in the history of Israel. For it has been pointed out that the personal names of the 
Israelites contain a large number of pagan names of gods. But the fact that foreign 
names of gods occur as components of Israelite proper names may be due primarily 
to the fact that in many cases, unfortunately, members of the Israelite nation strayed 
to the cult of other gods, and such Israelites then easily used the gods or goddesses 
they worshipped in the names of their children. Consequently, the personal names 
of Israel which contain foreign names of gods can by no means, for this reason 
alone, prove the polytheism of the rightly existing religion of Israel. Moreover, in the 
second place, it is often based only on a false appearance, when it is asserted that 
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a foreign god was contained in an Israelite personal name. So it is when a son of 
David got the name Be'eljada' (1 Chron. 14,7). For the term Ba'al contained in it 
also expresses the generic term "lord" or "spouse." Hence it was easy for it to be 
applied also to the Eternal, especially as, according to a well-known figurative mode 
of speech, the latter was also called the spouse of the nation of Israel (Isa. 50:1, 
etc.). Yea, this use of the word Ba'al is even expressly reported as a fact. For when 
a time came when all adiaphora, all formerly more indifferent things, had to be 
avoided because of the exceptionally strong decline of the religious faithfulness of 
Israel, then God proclaimed through His prophet: "You shall call me 'my husband’ 
and no longer call me 'my Ba'al™ (Hos. 2, 18; in Luther: v. 16). 

Just as the names of foreign gods in the proper names of Israelites cannot 
justify the polytheism of the rightly existing religion of Israel, neither can the sentence 
that was valid in Jeremiah's time: "As many as are your cities are your gods, O 
Judah" (Jer. 2, 28), which lahn had printed as a shibboleth in his earlier work on the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah (p. 188). As if this sentence applied, first, to all periods 
of Israel's history, and, secondly, to all the members of that people. The prophet 
Jeremiah, the representative of the true religion of Israel, speaks with that sentence 
a terrible accusation against the religiously unfaithful Israelites, and the true religion 
of Israel continued to exist; even if, as in the time of Ahab and Jezebel in the ten- 
tribe kingdom, only "seven thousand" (1 Kings 19:18) remained faithful to it. The 
failure to distinguish between the legitimate religion of the Old Testament and the 
so-called popular religion of Israel must simply be called the chief disease of most 
contemporary accounts of Israel's history. 

3. As the aforementioned alleged supports of the newer assertion of the 
polytheistic character of the older religion of Israel collapse on closer examination, 
so also other material that one has recently thought to be able to claim for it. For 
also, e. g., in the sentence "Let us make man," etc. (Gen. 1:26), some (e. g. Gunkel) 
have recently tried to find either an echo of the old polytheism of the Hebrews or a 
trace of a polytheistic model from Babylonian literature. But the really present biblical 
text is far from proving polytheistic reminiscences of the performer. For the latter, 
indeed, immediately in v. 27, uses the singular of the tense and of the possessive 
pronoun in reference to elohim, "God," by writing, "And elohim created man in his 
image." The use of the plural just in the first person pluralis: 
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"Let us make!" is most likely from the involuntary manner of speaking of a being who 
consults with himself about the execution of a plan, To explain.) 

Or is that expression based on a Babylonian pattern? For, as in so many 
passages of the Old Testament one has recently been inclined to assume a 
borrowing from the Babylonian world of thought, so also in the above-mentioned 
passage about the creation of mankind one would have wanted at least an 
"unconscious memory" of a Babylonian text to be of influence. But how completely 
would the swarm of gods and goddesses have been driven out, which confronts us 
in the Babylonian creation epic (line 10 ff.), if a Babylonian model had been edited! 
One could not wonder enough how the mist of polytheism would have been replaced 
by the pure ether of monotheism. 

4. But while no tenable grounds for the assumption of polytheism can be 
exorcised from even the most ancient stage of Old Testament religion, there is the 
clearest evidence against this modern dogma. 

For first in Jos. 24:2 f. we read as God's address to Israel, "Your fathers dwelt 
in time past beyond the river [the Euphrates], Tarah, Abraham's father, and Nahor's 
father, and served other gods. Then | took your father Abraham beyond the river, 
and made him wander throughout all the land of Canaan." So there is testified 
concerning Tharah the worship of several gods, and Abraham's opposition to them. 
But the same thing also occurs elsewhere with respect to the relatives of Abraham 
who had remained behind in Mesopotamia, and Jacob's opposition to them. For to 
Laban and his family is ascribed the worship of several gods, as he complained that 
Rachel, in order to take away the protection of her father's household gods, had 
stolen his gods from him (Gen. 31:30). Jacob, on the other hand, when he returned 
home, demanded of his family in a broader sense that they hand over to him the 
foreign images of the gods and the things related to divination or sorcery, and he 
buried them (Gen 35:1-4). 

Finally, the first principle of the Mosaic religion was that only the Eternal One, 
who had saved his people from misery and death, should be worshipped (Exodus 
20:2), and the heralds of the true religion of Israel, that is, the religion of the Old 
Testament, knew no worse infidelity in religious matters than when other gods were 
placed next to the old savior god. We know, for instance, how Elijah the Thisbite, like 
a giant, was thrown into the 


3) More probable and satisfactory, and from the standpoint of revelation and inspiration 
also much more unsought and natural, is here the interpretation of our ancients, oriented to the 
doctrine of the Trinity. F. B. 
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The first battle took place when the former Phoenician princess Jezebel wanted to 
officially introduce the cult of Baal to her husband Ahab (1 Kings 16:31). It is also 
unforgotten that e.g. Rabbi Akiba with his confession: "The Eternal is our Goa", etc. 
(Deut. 6, 4) he breathed his last as a martyr. 

5. Since it can thus be shown that the modern assertion of the polytheistic 
character of the patriarchal religion or of the older religion of Israel has no reasons 
at all in its favor, but many against it, one must involuntarily come to the thought that 
there must be hidden causes which lead to the making of such an assertion. These 
causes can indeed be discovered. They lie partly in the field of the method of 
research and partly in a widely prevailing fundamental view of modern times. 

With regard to the method of researching the old history books, it has 
unfortunately become very common in our age to seek out only or almost only those 
components of the sources that speak against their authority. And yet only the all- 
round criticism, which seeks with the same zeal also those statements of the sources 
which speak for the authority of the tradition, is the true criticism. For this reason | 
have endeavored for a number of years to collect all those elements, first of all of the 
Old Testament books, which can be called positive traces of credibility, with the same 
completeness, and to throw them into the waggon of the scientific decision with which 
the possible counter-moments are to be collected and considered. 

Then the method of looking away from the actual statements in the text and 
reaching back into prehistoric times is also common now. This is what | usually call, 
for short, simply an escape into empty space. As this method is to be rejected, of 
course, so also the third method, which is now so often used, namely, to try to explain 
the phenomena that emerge in the Old Testament writings from what is now called 
the milieu, that is, to cut them to size according to what is found in the general Semitic 
or other culture of antiquity. For this procedure presupposes that true religion could 
not have possessed any peculiarity. But this presupposition is the ruin of genuine 
cultural history research. For if the peculiarity of the source reports is no longer to be 
taken into account and protected, then one no longer needs any sources at all, but 
can construct the course of history for oneself, as has recently been attempted in 
many cases with respect to the religious history of Israel.4) 


4) Ina review of the writing of G. A. Cooke's (Driver's successor at Oxford): The Book 
of Joshua, D. K6énig also quotes the following pronunciation of Cooke: 
"If only Yahweh had been considered like another Semitic deity, 
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The recently widely preferred types of method are finally connected with the 
Darwinian basic direction of modern cultural history research in general, which has 
also asserted itself in some and just because of its new method widely leading works 
in the Old Testament field. According to this basic view, development is supposed to 
have proceeded from below upwards, and not even a ray of light from above, from 
the world beyond, is supposed to have shone forth in the true religion of Israel. 
Consequently, the friends of this fundamental view are inclined always to look behind 
the text in order to discover allegedly original views, and they think they may derive 
the true or Mosaic prophetic religion from a so-called "people's religion" and make 
this, which is called apostasy from God in the Bible, a quantity equal to the prophetic 
religion. 

As | and others have already criticized the statements of this modern direction 
by acomplete development of the pros and cons, so it has now also happened again 
in my commentary on the first book of Moses, which has recently appeared under 
the title "Genesis, Introduced, Translated and Explained". There it was again my 
main concern to prove the historical existence of the arch-fathers and to bring to light 
the religious-historical significance of Abraham in its connection with the whole divine 
plan of salvation. 
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IV. 


After these remarks on the forms of Luther's sayings, we ascend to their main 
content. It is the stout, powerful expression of his living, unshakable faith in God and 
Christ. It is difficult to make a selection here. In the choice | have made, | keep 
especially in mind the peculiarity of the form. 

How much Luther lived in the Psalter is especially shown by the book 
inscriptions. We highlight two Latin book inscriptions from the years 1538 and 1539 
on Ps. 27, 14: Expecta Dominum,, viriliter age, confortetur cor tuum, et expecta 
Dominum. In the first translation of the Psalms (Wittenberg 1524) Luther had 
translated the verse as follows: "Harre des HErrn. Be of good cheer, and let thy heart 
hold fast if the convictions of faith concerning his nature and attributes had not risen above the 
brand of elevation prevailing elsewhere, then the religion of Israel would have gone the same 
way as the religion of the Canaanites, and would have led to nothing." (Theol. Literaturblatt 1920, 
99.) F. B. 
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and wait for the Lord." In the 1531 revision of the Psalter, the verse was given the 
version we are now familiar with: "Harp on the Lord! Be confident and undaunted, and 
wait for the LORD!" Luther himself often still used the Latin text, as, for example, in 
the "whimsical account" (Hausrechnung) of 1542 discussed above, he wrote the 
words, "Maritus audiat et audeat istud Psal. 26" (according to the Vulgate count), 
that is: The husband hear and dare (the Latin pun is untranslatable) the Psalm word: 
Expecta Dominum, viriliter age, confortetur cor tuum et sustine Dominum. Nam 
oeconomia est altrix politiae et ecclesiae ("The household is the nourishing mother 
of the state and the church"; cf. Enders, vol. 15, p. 61). The word of the Psalm forced 
itself again and again into the foreground for him among the many difficult 
experiences of the year 1538. He wrote on November 25 in a Latin letter to Nikolaus 
von Amsdorf: "| have learned almost in this whole year to sing with Paul: 'As those 
who die, and behold, we live", 2 Cor. 6, 9 (cf. Enders, 12th Vol., p. 38, Z. 59 s.). Now 
in this year he dedicated a copy of his larger commentary on the Epistle to the 
Galatians in the second Wittenberg edition of 1538 to the rector of the school at St. 
Nicholas' Church in Passau, Leonhard Paminger, one of the most eminent musicians 
and composers of that time, and wrote in the book the following dedication, "Ps. 26 
[Ps. 27:14]. Expecta Dominum etc. Mira sententia (A whimsical saying). 
Expectare iubemur eum, qui nusquam non est, praesentior nobis, quam simus 
nos ipsi nobis. We should look to Him who is everywhere - more present to us than 
we are to ourselves). (The following in German rendering:) Apost. 17: Of his seed are 
we. And again: In him we live, weave, and are (Apost. 17, 28). Where is he? Where 
has he gone away? Where has he left us, when we are in him, living and moving? Or 
can we subsist (Subsistere) without motion, without life, without being, so that we 
are instructed to wait upon him, without whom, after all, we neither are, nor live, nor 
move? But this is the theology of Christ, who cries out that he is forsaken (Ps. 22, 2 
= Matth. 27, 46), since not only could he not be forsaken, but God himself was wholly, 
the Word, the Creator of all (Deus ipse totus erat, Verbum, Creator omnium). So 
(is it with) us, the children of God: in being forsaken, we are not forsaken (dum 
relinquimur, non relinquimur). Believe this, and thou shalt know that it is true. If you 
do not believe it, nothing will seem more false (falsius). Martinus Lutherus D." (Cf. 
Contributions to Bavarian Church History, Vol. 4, 1898, p. 124.) In these powerful, 
infinitely consoling words is expressed the whole tension which faith, grasping the 
invisible realities, has to endure and indeed does endure. Even more pointed is the 
version of the same thoughts in 
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of a book inscription from the year 1539: "Ps. 26. Expecta Dominum etc.. Mira 
sententia. Deus, qui est ubique praesentissimus, iubetur expectari, quasi sit 
nusquamtissimus: sed sic sentit affectus pius in tentatione, cum sibi impii 
persuadeant eum esse proximum, summa securitate et praesumptione, ut 
Jeremias (12,2) dicit: Longe es a renibus eorum, A whimsical saying. God, who 
is everywhere the most present, is to be exalted, as if he were the nowhere in the 
superlative [the formation nusquamtissimus is of singular effect] *); but thus a godly 
heart feels in temptation, while the ungodly persuade themselves he is very near 
them, in the greatest certainty and presumption, as Jeremiah says, Thou art far from 
their inward parts. The antithesis to the ungodly (antithesis ad impios), "Fear the 
LORD; be ye despondent, and let your heart tremble, and fear the LORD." But this 
the ungodly do not believe, just as the pious do not hope the contrary as it should 
be. And yet it is true, The LORD is near to them that fear him, and knoweth the high 
(alta) afar off (Ps. 138:6). Thus it comes to pass that neither the pious wait for the 
gracious God, nor the wicked fear the threatening one. With both this happens only 
in part and in a very small degree (nisi ex parte et valde modice utrique). Mart. 
Luther 1539." (Cf. Enders, 12th Vol., p. 334, No. 2807. Luther's original transcript 
had in the course of time, split into two parts, come to different places; D. Albrecht 
succeeded in restoring it to its original unity). 

Luther's statements about the Deus praesentissimus, that is, about the fully 
present God, have a tremendous force; but they only receive their full understanding 
when one recognizes the revelation of God in Christ in its full meaning. One of the 
most significant sayings about this is also to be communicated. It follows the words 
of Jesus at the healing of a gout-ridden man, when He rebuked the Pharisees, who 
did not want to see and recognize the Son of God in the Son of Man, with their 
blasphemous thoughts: "But that ye may know that the Son of Man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins," He said to the gout-ridden man: "But that ye may know that 
the Son of man hath power to forgive sins on earth, (he said to the gouty man,) 
Arise, take up thy bed, and go home. "™* (Matt. 9:6.) Luther explains the words "in 
terris" (on earth) with the following words (in a Latin book inscription of 1541 - 
Enders, 14th volume, p. 139): "Lest ye think, after the manner and opinion of the 
Pharisees, that there is forgiveness of sins only in heaven and out of the earth, or, 
as the Papists think, in their purgatory, ye ought to know that 


*) A similarly original formation cf. in the Tischreden of Férstemann, 
HarleB has reproduced the thought of the table talk in the following verses: "The world has 
always been like this, like the verb Sum, es, eSt; it always wants to be free of birds, does not 
accept rules, it will hardly ever be so good for us that it goes like Sum, Sus, Sut. (From Luther's 
Doctrinal Wisdom, 1867, p. 121.) 
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with you, among you and through you (apud vos, inter vos et per vos), who live on 
earth, forgiveness of sins is given and received - so that God, who forgives sins, is 
not further away from you (a vobis) than the Creator, who sustains, feeds, nourishes 
and protects. For just as through you, among you, with you (per vos, inter vos, apud 
vos) he creates, feeds, sustains, and protects you (vos), so also through you, among 
you, with you (per vos, inter vos, apud vos) he is as forgiver of sin and dispenser 
of grace. Therefore, if ye would know, see, yea, feel, or grope (palpare) God, see 
and feel yourselves (vos ipsos); for ye (vos) are his workmanship, and his works 
are in you (in vobis), and in turn by you in you (et mutuo per vos in vobis). And 
these things (do | all things) by the Son of man. Not | myself in my manifest glory or 
majesty do this - which you could not bear - nor through angels, which even the holy 
Moses could not bear, but the Son of Man (does this), and after him only sons of 
men will show this to you in you (vobis in vobis). And you (vos) sons of men will 
continue to prove it against other sons of men until that day comes when God Himself 
will be without you (sino vobis) and will do all things in you (in vobis) and you (vos) 
all things in Him. Amen. Mart. Luth. D." The full presence of the revelation of 
salvation is emphasized by the constant repetition and variation of the pronoun vos, 
which recurs no less than twenty-two times in these few lines (vos three times in the 
nominative, twice in the accusative, apud vos, inter vos, per vos three times, per 
vos alone once, vobis once, a vobis once, sine vobis once, in vobis four times). 

The inner worldliness of God's revelation is emphasized with great energy, 
both the revelation of creation and the revelation of salvation. God is not distant, but 
the very nearest, since we are his work, which is furthered by our own service to 
ourselves and others, possible only through God. So also the redeeming God works 
on earth in the Son of Man, whom he sent, and whose ministry is carried on by men, 
his messengers, until the day of consummation comes, when God will be all in all. 
We see that for Luther the universe was "swarming with the forming powers of the 
Godhead. But he never wavered over to pantheism. What kept him from it was the 
unshakable consciousness of sin as guilt" (R. Seeberg, Die Lehre Luthers, 1917, p. 
162). 


V. 
Finally, | share a most curious, and at first glance puzzling, exposition on Rom. 
8:31: "If God be for us, who may be against us?" The biblical inscription dates from 
1542 (cf. Weimar edition, 30 Il, p. 362) and reads in the first verse 
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The first publication by Georg Rorer (Vieler schénen Spriiche aus gottlicher Schrift 
Auslegung, Wittemberg 1547; reprinted, e.g., Erl. Ausg., vol. 52, p. 380) so: 
"Rom. VIII. 


SI DEVS PRO NOBIS, QVIS contra Nos? 


If we declare the pronoun Nos and Nobis / tool / and understand / So we would 
coniugn the noun Deus / also well / And from the noun make a verbum / that is / 
Deus dixit & dictus est. Then the Praepositio Contra / Would become all disgrace 
/ And at last an Infra nos / Out of it / As it will and must happen / Amen. Mart. Luth." 

The difficulty of interpretation lies in the peculiar connection of the declension 
of the pronoun nos and nobis with the conjugation of the noun Deus. If the one 
succeeds fairly, the other would also apply. But what does this mean: conjugating a 
noun? Is there, perhaps, a facetious allusion to the teaching of Latin grammar at 
that time, from which the expression "to make a verb out of a noun" would be 
explained? In any case, the declension and comprehension of the pronoun must be 
understood as more than the mere variation nos, nostri, nobis, nos. Luther once 
remarked of Bucer in a table talk that he was a rascal (nequam) per omnes casus, 
per omnes partes orationis, per omnes regulas grammatices (from 1542 - Weim. 
Ausg., 5th vol., p. 122, No. 5390). In our place, at any rate, the various prepositional 
compounds must be reckoned among the declension of the pronoun. Otherwise, 
how could the preposition contra be destroyed and finally become an infra nos? 
Luther thus wants to say -- similarly as in the above-discussed word on Matth. 9, 6 
-- that the sentence Deus pro nobis, when properly modified, includes in itself the 
sentence Deus apud nos, inter nos, per nos, even in nobis. The God who is for 
us is with us, among us, works through us, even in us. And thus there is a plausible 
connection with the conjugation of the noun Dsus. 

At first | thought of the words: Deus dixit et dictus est, that is: God has spoken 
and has been spoken, of the passage Joh. 10, 34: Ego dixi, dii estis, in which the 
predicate dii is attached to men, and combined the thought with the high statements 
about Christians, that they are domini, lords. But in the correspondence with D. 
Albrecht another trajectory of interpretation was established, to which he gave the 
suggestion. In what way can we speak of conjugating just in the noun Deus, and 
make of the noun a verbum? Because in the concept of the Triune God there is the 
Logos, the Word, the Verbum, and every activity of God is mediated through the 
Word. But the two great revelations of God are Creation and 
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Redemption. In creation God spoke, Deus dixit; but the instrument or means of 
which he made use is his almighty Word, which has been with God from the 
beginning (cf. e. g. in the Genesis Commentary, Weim. ed., vol. 42, p. 15, lines 12 
ff.). "The two persons are thus distinguished: the Father is he that speaketh, and the 
other person the Son, thus spoken of. These are two distinct persons, and yet is one, 
eternal God" (W. ed., vol. 46, p. 549, line 35; cf. also p. 59, line 31). But the 
redemption of the world came about in that the Word became flesh, that is, entered 
into humanity; here it is: Deus dictus est. Thus, in the Logos made flesh, the 
conjugation of the noun Deus, embracing the active dixit and the passive dictus est, 
fully appears, and since not only the Creator and Sustainer of natural life, but also 
the Forgiver of sin and Dispenser of grace is with us, among us, even in us, it must 
be true that, if God is for us, no one can be against us. Rather, according to Ps. 8:7, 
all things must be put under the feet of those for whom God intercedes. Thus the 
preposition contra will become all shame. One can find the sum of Luther's faith and 
theology in the saying thus understood. 

Vi. 

The picture of Luther would be somewhat lacking if we did not also remember 
his polemics and examine the question of whether the short saying did not also play 
a role in them. A cheerful example may be given in this connection. It relates to the 
denigration of his married state, which poured forth in torrents of filth from the year 
1525 onward. Luther took no notice of it at all for a long time, and this irritated him 
still more. Then two young Leipzig magisters, Johannes Hasenberg of Bohemia, a 
favorite of Duke George, who made him its dean in the winter term of 1525 against 
the will of the faculty of arts in Leipzig, and Joachim von der Heyden (Myricianus) of 
Friesland, tried to force a reply from the reformer. They sent a printed Latin epistola 
and a German missive "by their own board and messengers" to Luther's house in 
Wittenberg in August 1528. Hasenberg's letter began in the style of Cicero's 
catilinarian speeches, "Quousque tandem, apostata omnium insanissime . . . and 
concluded with the distich: Omnibus in terris Ludero turpior alter Non fuit et non 
est, nec magis ullus erit (that is: In all lands there was not, there is not, and there 
will not be a second monster like Luder). Joachim von der Heyden addressed 
Luther's wife with the words: "Woe to you, poor seduced woman, that you have 
departed from light into darkness, from monastic, holy religion into a damned and 
shameful life," etc. (cf. Enders, Briefwechsel, 6th vol., p. 322 & p. 334). Luther left 
the answer to his companions, 
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which turned out brusque enough. It is found in Luther's works ("Neue Zeitung von 
Leipzig" - Weim. Ausg., Vol. 26, p. 539 ff.), in so far as at least one sentence comes 
directly from Luther. It is the sentence (p. 542): Et quia estis vobis ipsis suspecti de 
multa scientia, est quidam frater, habens mirabilem probleumam circa 
quadraturam circuli, petens declarationem, quotiens in ista figura possit legi 
nomen dignitatis vestrae (That is: And because you are suspicious of yourself about 
your much knowledge - there is a brother who carries himself with an outlandish 
problem about the squaring of the circle, and asks for an explanation of how many 
times in this figure the name of your dignities can be read): 
ININISINISASINISINININI 


In the fifth volume of the Weimar edition of the Tischreden (p. 362, No. 5806) 
the same joke is found with the remark: In hac quadratura circuli continetur nomen 
dignitatis papistarum omnium. Martinus Lutherus ad sophistas hanc 
quadraturam scripsit circuli: Et quia estis etc. The above sentence follows. In the 
"Newen Zeitung" the strange figure full of crosses, drawn with letters, is explained in 
such a way that, where one "starts from the middle letter A and spells through it, one 
finds the word Asini (ass) calculated forty times most exactly" (p. 540). The 
calculation is quite accurate, because in each quadrant the word can be read ten 
times. In a letter to Wenzeslaus Link in Nuremberg, August 16, 1528, Luther 
confirmed the judgment on the Lipsenses asini (Enders, 6th ed., p. 360, lines 10 f.). 

The blow was well struck, as can be seen from Hasenberg's reply to the "Newe 
Zeitung" (W. A., Vol. 26, p. 536 and Veesenmeyer in Kirchenhistorisches Archiv von 
K. F. Staudlin u. a., 1825, p. 187 f.). For more than three pages he labors to conceal 
his anger somewhat, and proves from Roman archaeology and from the Bible that 
the naming of an ass is not so dishonorable. The proof is, of course, droll enough, 
e.g. with the reference to the fact that Jesus rode on a donkey. On the penultimate 
page there is a woodcut in which Jesus is shown riding into a convent on a donkey, 
with Mary and nuns following him. Under the donkey on the way is written: "This is 
the narrow way" (Matth. 7, 14). Was not the right of Luther's judgment fully proved by 
this mode of defence? What did an opponent like Hasenberg understand of the 
dignity and burden of marriage? In the same letter to Link quoted earlier, Luther 
continues, "The HErr has taken away from me the little daughter" (Elisabeth, b. Dec. 
10, 1527, d. Aug. 3, 1528) "whom he gave; blessed be his name forever! Amen." 
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On the subject of man and woman. 


The right of women to vote in state and church has become the subject of the 
liveliest discussion everywhere in Germany after the complete political and economic 
collapse. It is generally expected that the political upheavals will soon result in the 
downfall of the state churches, which, as they were, long before the World War no 
longer had their real support among the people, and for which reason the downfall 
had already been prophesied decades ago by A. Harnack and others. 


In the present numerous discussions about this possible reorganization of 
things, the question of the future position of women naturally plays a not insignificant 
role. According to the report of D. Philipps in the "Reformation", the representatives 
of the right in Prussia have already declared in negotiations with representatives of 
the left their willingness "to grant all members of the congregation, including women, 
the active suffrage [the right to vote] from the age of twenty-four, and the passive 
suffrage [the right to be elected] from the age of thirty". The same demand was made 
by the Greater Berlin Community Circles: "New electoral regulations with women's 
suffrage, by which it would be possible for each group to send its own confidants to 
the church councils. 


But how sharply one opposes this unhealthy movement on the other side is 
shown by the seven "Theses on the Subject of Man and Woman according to 
Scripture and Confession" by Rev. E. Christoleit in the "Reformation" 1920, No. 10, 
which we let follow here. They read thus: 

"According to the Scriptures of the New Testament, the female sex, like the 
male sex, is destined to be saved in Christ (Gal. 3:28), but in other respects it is 
neither like nor equal to the male sex, but is 'subordinate to it and different from it in 
body and soul’. 


"The female sex is not only physically, intellectually and spiritually, but also 
morally weaker and more easily seduced than the male sex. (1 Tim. 2:11-15.) Only 
within the fixed limits of ecclesiastical and social morality and of the legal order of the 
state, when it is subordinated to man, is it able to develop its peculiar advantages, 
and then, exceptionally, in certain transitional periods (e.g., at the end of the 
nineteenth century in Germany and in the greater part of Europe), to surpass the 
male sex in piety, morality, and even firmness of character, while when these limits 
are removed, it always sinks lower than the male sex. 
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"The woman was created for the sake of the man (1 Cor. 11:8, 9), and 
therefore, as for her own sake, so also for the sake of the man and his purposes, 
she is obliged to submit to him. Woman's chief end is man, and therefore the house, 
but man's chief end is not woman. For the woman, the domestic occupation is 
always the main occupation, for the man it is always a secondary occupation. 
Therefore the economic emancipation of women, the separation of property in 
marriage, etc., is not willed by God. 

"The God-created difference in essence of both sexes corresponds to the 
difference in dress, manners, education, and fields of work. Any fundamental 
theoretical or practical abolition or softening of this difference is sin. 

"All women's emancipation is therefore purely anti-divine and anti-Christian, 
and has well innumerable objections, but no ‘justified core’. To this corresponds, on 
the one hand, that it has appeared exclusively as a concomitant of rationalistic or 
enthusiastic movements of apostasy in Christendom from humanism to socialism, 
or Bolshevism, and, on the other hand, that it has always pursued its aims preferably 
by means of lies and dissimulation, as it still shows itself at the present time in the 
unscrupulous distortion of Scripture with which it strives to attain its last outstanding 
goal, the ecclesiastical suffrage. 

"The political as well as the ecclesiastical, active and passive suffrage of 
women does not take into account the weakness of the female sex, nor its 
subordination to the male sex, nor its difference from the male sex; therefore it must 
harm the female sex, and through it also the male sex, physically and 
psychologically, especially ethically, undermine the divine ordinances of marriage 
and the family, which are based on its God-given fundamental determinations of the 
relationship of the sexes, and thereby bring the greatest disadvantages to the 
people, the State, and the Church. 

"7. Where a church introduces woman suffrage, and with it ecclesiastical 
emancipation of women, this is always a symptom of a fundamental apostasy from 
God's word, hitherto unheard of in this way, without, however, being thereby already 
without further ado the duty of separation from the same. Where, however, a 
Christian is thereby to be compelled to take a personal part in this sin, it is at all 
hazards to obey God more than men." 

That the women's question also raises its head in our midst and causes many 
a worry need not be mentioned here. But wherever it becomes acute, the highest 
concern of every pastor, every congregation, and every Christian must be to ensure 
that here, too, not the slightest bit of God's clear Word is given away, and that it is 
not forgotten. 
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not a hair's breadth from it. For he who has given up the clear word of God in one 
point and has let it, as much as it is in him, fall to pieces, will soon not hold on to it 
seriously and sincerely in any more. 

By the way, what God has made of the woman in Creation, that is what it will 
remain, and on the whole the world will not be able to change much. He who rebels 
against nature as God has established it will be shattered. Therefore, everyone 
should want to be that and only that which corresponds to the nature that God gave 
him in Creation. As birds are not fishes, and flowers are not butterflies, and by their 
very nature only ever affirm their nature given them by God, so man and woman, 
with all the power of their nature, should desire to be nothing else than what God 
has made them different, and this difference involves. Marriage is at the same time 
a declaration that man wants to be what he is and what God made him to be, and 
that woman also wants to be woman with all her might, just as God made her. And 
this is the purpose of holy matrimony, that both man and woman may strengthen, 
fortify, and support each other in their natural specialness. The woman in particular 
is to be a helpmate to the man, that she may help him to be completely what God 
made him to be: the head of the woman and of the family. And in wanting and doing 
this with all her might, the woman only affirms and exercises her own nature, which 
has been given to her by God. 

Where God has placed woman, there she belongs; and there, only there, she 
should and will want to stand herself, if she is otherwise still a true natural woman. 
He who elevates her to another, supposedly higher sphere, does her an evil service, 
does her bad honor, and makes an ugly caricature of her. The woman who longs to 
get out of her natural sphere and greedily pushes herself into another place than the 
one assigned to her by God, will in the end only completely disgrace herself, and in 
the new false appearance and nature will at best lead a temporary miserable sham 
existence without inner truth, until God, tired of the game, finally travels and throws 
her out of a place for which he did not create her, and in which he does not want 
her. What God has not given him, let no man take, not even the woman. What fools 
the children of men are, that they should desire to be other than God hath made 
them, and than he would have them to be: that women should desire to be men, and 
men should desire to be men. 

F.B. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1. Synodical Report of the Texas District, with an excellent paper by Rev. W. H. Bewie 
on the subject, "The Second Article of the Formula of Concord: Of Free Will or Human Powers." 
The report is 130 pages and cost 45 cts. -- But on page 105, in the second line from the top, it 
should read "alone" instead of "all." 

2. Synodical Report of the Nebraska District, with a lengthy paper by Rev. W. Mahler on 
"The Doctrine of the Church in its Application to Our Times." (35 Cts.) 

3. "Why do we have parochial schools?" Answered from the mouths of those who have 

none, by Th. Grabner. 5 Cts.; the hundred $2.75; the thousand $25.00. - This tract brings out 
pronouncements from such men as Washington, Roosevelt, Eliot, etc., that religion is an 
essential part of education, etc. After all, only an atheist could take any other position. If there 
is a God, religion is and always will be the first and paramount interest of every rational man. 
But where are the great ones of this world who still know what religion is? But if they consider 
religious instruction indispensable, how much more should we, who know what real religion and 
Christianity alone are, strive for our parochial schools! 
4.""Y' Religion and Boy- Scout Morality." An Investigation by Th. Graebner. 5 Cts.; the dozen 40 Cts.; the 
hundred $3.00. - The Y. M. C. A. and The Boy Scouts of America, are becoming the 
longer the more a North American plague, and especially dangerous to our young Lutheran 
Christians. Whoever wants to convince himself of the unchristian, indifferentistic and blatantly 
unionistic character of these associations, should read this tract. 

5. "Submissions to the 1920 Synod of Delegates at Detroit, Mich." - The documents 
printed here contain no less than 176 pages in the format of Synodical Reports. And as the 
number of these submissions is great, so a fortiori are their contents of the greatest importance 
to the prosperous growth of our Synod. We, especially those of us who remain at home, 
therefore have every reason to carry the coming Synodal Assembly on our praying hearts, so 
that God may grant it grace to successfully continue the great work which God has entrusted to 
us on the right old track. 

6. "Catalog of the Educational Institutions of the Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri, 
Ohio, and Other States for the School-Year 1919-1920."-Fourteen institutions are here 
reported on in 100 pages. The catalogue testifies, as one prominent theologian, not a member 
of our Synod, expressed it, "to a truly magnificent work of the Missouri Synod." 

7. "Statistical Year-Book of the Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other 
States for the Year 1919." (75 Cts.) - In 160 pages this gives the usual account of the 23 
districts of our Synod. Without the most lively feeling that God has effusively blessed the faithful 
labors of our fathers, and without hot supplication that God, in His great mercy, will faithfully 
preserve and bless us in the future, this yearbook cannot be laid aside from our hands. 

F. B. 


Christian Dogmatics. By D. Franz Pieper. Volume 3. Size: 6X9 inches; X and 626 pages; 
bound in black leatherette. $5.00 postpaid. 
The third volume of this excellent work, the "Preface" of which has already been communicated 
in the April number of "Lehre und Wehre," treats of the Christian life, perseverance to 
blessedness, the means of grace, the church, public preaching, eternal election, and the last 
things. To what we said when the second volume appeared (to which we would refer the reader), 
we here add some remarks. - Compared with other dogmatics, especially German dogmatics, 
the clarity of this book must be apparent to everyone. 
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The reader is struck by the clarity and comprehensibility with which even the most difficult 
theological questions are treated here. Rarely will the reader be compelled to read a passage 
twice in order to grasp its meaning. If the sentence, "What is clear is true," is hardly true, yet 
everything that is true should be capable of being clearly expressed. And he who has really 
thought a thought clearly will also be able to bring it to clear expression and intelligible recital. 
This is to a great extent the case in this dogmatics. This is explained by the author's masterful 
grasp of the entire dogmatic material and of all the issues involved. Apart from anything else, 
this clarity and lucidity of exposition also has the advantage of making the reading and study of 
this otherwise voluminous work a pleasure, instead of a burden. - A second thing we wish to 
recall here is this: The doctrinal position of the Missouri Synod has seldom been properly 
apprehended and presented by its opponents in Germany and America. There has been talk of 
Missourian quirks, etc. With his Dogmatics, D. Pieper has given everyone an excellent 
opportunity to become acquainted with the doctrine as it has been conducted in the Missouri 
Synod for eighty years now, in its context and with its justification from Scripture and symbol. 
Doctor Pieper has now been professor of dogmatics in St. Louis for forty years, and what he 
presents in his dogmatics is no other doctrine than Walther's, as indeed it has been conducted 
and advocated to this day in the writings of our Synod. Whoever, therefore, is interested in 
becoming acquainted with Missouri's doctrinal position, will find Pieper's Dogmatics of the most 
excellent and reliable service. And whoever studies and examines it and compares its teachings 
with our Lutheran confession, will soon be convinced that it does not deviate from it in a single 
point, as this dogmatics itself provides the evidence for this. If he then also compares it with 
Scripture, he will again find (as D. Pieper also gives ample proof of this) that what is called 
Missourian doctrine is not only genuinely Lutheran, but is also in fullest harmony with Holy 
Scripture. And so he will then finally feel compelled to allow this Missourian dogmatics to be 
valid not only as genuinely Lutheran, but also, as it calls itself, as "Christian dogmatics". This is 
precisely the opinion of the Missouri Synod: in doctrine and practice it wants to be nothing else, 
nothing more and nothing less than faithfully Lutheran, i.e., truly Christian. Whoever, therefore, 
wants to know what Missouri now teaches and has always taught, especially about the questions 
in which she has not shied away from a long, serious struggle, should take up this work, in which 
everything is oriented to Scripture and confession, and all questions are grasped and treated 
from the root, the clear word of Scripture and its center, the doctrine of pure grace. - Finally, we 
would like to express the wish that our pastors not only purchase this work, but also study it 
diligently. We are living in a time when people are more tired of teaching, of right, wholesome 
teaching, than probably ever before in Christendom. And the symptoms of satiety, of akedia, 
about which Luther already had to complain bitterly, are also showing themselves in our midst. 
Against this spiritual apathy and lethargy, however, there is only one remedy, namely, that one 
should immerse oneself all the more eagerly and earnestly, and with fervent prayer, in the study 
of the very divine truths that are no longer to one's liking. An excellent means to counteract in a 
right and successful way the present indifferentism that is overflowing everything, both in 
ourselves and in others, would therefore also be the diligent study of this excellent dogmatics of 
our venerable colleague, Mr. D. Pieper. May it continue to bring us much blessing in this last 
saddened time of ours! 
F.B. 


My school years. By D. E. A. Wilhelm KrauB. 112 pages 5X7”. $1.00. 
In 24 paragraphs D. KrauB describes here, in the manner familiar from Alma Mater, his life up 
to his baccalaureate examination in 1869. It is a simple, lovely picture, without any storm and 


weather clouds, which is presented to us here in an objective manner and with much skill by our 
honored colleague 
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is drawn. Admittedly, more interesting still, especially for theologians, the reading would have 
been, if D. KrauB (what he might still make up for in a second volume) had also described his 
university years to us. The price is high, however, what the political and economic millennium, 
promised by the allied world-glorifiers and now foreseen for such a long time, brings with it, the 
longer, the more. F. B. 

Knowledge of Salvation. A collection of free-text sermons, arranged according to the church 

year. By D. C. C. Schmidt. $3.00. 

"It does me good," as Luther would have said, "that so many excellent German publications 
have recently appeared again in the Concordia Publishing House. And in the first ranks 
there is also this new book of sermons by our universally revered and beloved and always spry 
pastor, D. C. C. Schmidt, whose sermons "Lehre und Wehre" ("Doctrine and Wehren") has 
already had repeated opportunities to recommend. And the 63 sermons on free texts offered 
here on 408 pages are worthy of those already indicated. Whoever educates himself according 
to D. Schmidt and acquires a good piece of his style and manner, his sermons will only gain, 
especially in clarity and content. F. B. 


Hermann Beyer und Sdhne, Langensalza, has sent us the following issues of the 
"Padagogisches Magazin", published by Pros. Dr. W. Rein in Jena: 1. "The Educational Ideal of 
the Volkshochschule." By Oskar Planck, city pastor at Crailsheim. (M. 1.70.) 2. "German Adult 
Schools. Basic Thoughts and Ideals." By Paul Stiirmer, pastor in Flacht, Wirttemberg. (MI. 
1.40.) Z. "Religion in the Elementary School." With 32 drafts for lecture series and study groups. 
By Dr. D. Heinrich Weinel, professor at the University of Jena. (M. 1.20.) 4. "The German 
Elementary School for the Country." By D. Hans D. Lipke. (M. 1.50.) 5. "Rural People's School 
Settlements." By Br. Lembke, economist. (M. 1.20.) 6. "Christianity." By D. Friedrich Naumann, 
member of the German National Assembly. (M. 1.20.) - We have zwax not found time to examine 
these publications. The names of the authors, however, which we meet with frequently 
elsewhere, vouch for the fact that we are dealing here with theological and educational views 
and ideals such as are indigenous to the strongly liberal circles of Germany. F. B. 


What's Wrong with the World? A Candid Inquiry into the Underlying Spirit and 
Its Trend that Made Possible the Great World War. By G. H. Gerberaing, 
D. D., LL. D. 


These are articles, some of which have already been published in the A. L. Survey. They deal 
with the religious and moral aberrations of Germany, England, France, and America, which, 
according to Gerberding, initiated the war. He passes a sharp judgment on the peace of 
Versailles. He writes, among other things: "Official America has a strange record. 
Before we went in, our President advised the American people to maintain a 
strict neutrality. Whether his own official acts were in harmony with this advice, 
we leave to the reader's judgment. America did not want to be embroiled in the 
conflict. We registered our will when we elected Wilson for a second term, 
because, as he himself claimed, he had with honor kept us out of war. - Before 
and after he led us into war, he inspired the American people with the highest 
ideals. We were to do our grand .part in forever putting down all Autocracy and 
all Militarism. We were to make the world safe for democracy, to make it a 
decent place to live in. We were to contend and stand for universal and equal 
rights on the high seas. We were to contend for and to stand for open 
covenants, openly arrived at. Secret diplomacy and secret treaties were to be 
forever abolished. We were warring for a righteous peace, a democratic peace, 
a peace that was to assure self-determination to every nation and people, even 
to the smallest and weakest. We wanted a peace based and built on the 
famous Fourteen Points. We were not warring with the German people, but 
with the autocratic rulers and their aovernment. In this peace we wanted no 
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he lowest point consistent with domestic safety. If possible, we wanted such a peace without victory. 
And so a glorious millennium was to be ushered in. Yes, our President had said: 'To conquer by arms is 
‘Oo make only a temporary conquest; to conquer the world by winning its esteem is to make permanent 
conquest.’ And again he had said: 'Friendship is the only cement that will ever hold the world together.’ 
On such a basis and with such sentiments and intentions we believed that we had won. What wonder, 
hen, that when the peace-bells began to ring around the world, a great shout of joy, like the voice of 
many waters and as the 

sound of great thunders and as the singing of a new song by the united 

choirs ofthe sons and daughters of all the earth, went rolling up to 

heaven. Peace, blessed peace, righteous peace, had come at last!" "How 
eagerly we all looked to Versailles! What high hopes we had in the Peace Council! How glad we were to 
see our President go! How fondly we hoped that he would stand firmly on the noble and beautiful 
principles quoted above! How secure we felt that his Fourteen Points, on the basis of which the armistice 
had been signed, would be the key-note of the Conference!" "How we were to be disillusioned! The fine 
words and phrases, the noble sentiments and manly mottoes that had heartened soldiers, sailors, and 
he loved ones left behind, were all forgotten. The Fourteen Points were not even fourteen memories. A 
reckless, honorless, selfish spirit of grasping greed possessed the convention from beginning to end." 
"What did we get? It makes the heart ache to write it down even in barest outline. It is too painful to 
rehearse it in detail. It has been repeatedly and emphatically asserted that since Rome conquered 
Carthage, screaming all the while, 'Carthago delenda est,' ‘Carthage must be destroyed,’ there 
has been no treaty so cruel as the Paris Peace. The vanquished foe was robbed of his richest lands and 
all his colonies. The lands on which overcrowded Germany depended for coal, peat, iron, potash, and 
other necessaries of life were all taken. Her harbors are taken, her ships, both war-ships and merchant 
ships, are seized; her outbound railroads and canals are closed. Crushing indemnities that will enslave 
the generations that had nothing to do with the war are imposed. A people stripped of its chief resources 
is to be scourged into paying yearly sums that might ruin rich America. But this is not all. The inhuman, 
inexpressibly cruel hunger blockade is kept up for weary months after the armistice. The innocent women 
and children, with whom we were not at war, must live on turnip- and weed-soup till they slowly starve. 
One hundred and forty thousand milk cows, the last hope of the imperiled babies, are taken. And then 
comes another heartless command: the hungry, meatless Germans are forbidden to catch fish in their 
own North Sea! These are the things that we read. We are ashamed for humanity as we write them. We 


still hope that there will be mitigations." However harshly the author judges the peace treaty, 
and however much he castigates the world-renowned sins of the other nations, the overall 
impression of his book is that the Germans, especially the German government, were to 
blame for the outbreak of the world war, although he does not say this directly and in so 
many words anywhere. The Germans, as is well known, have resolutely denied this from 
the very beginning, claiming that the war was forced upon them in every way. But since 
their representatives at Versailles, when admittedly the German women and children were 
lying out of the torture of the blockade, which was being tightened ever more tightly, finally 
also signed this in protest, that Germany alone was to blame for the world war, there can 
now be no greater task for the whole German people towards the world, than to show the 
world again and again, if they are able to do so with the truth, that it was not their 
government which threw the spark into the powder kegs and dynamite masses which the 
world set on fire. It would be worth the sweat of their noblest minds to demonstrate this 
again and again, whether or not they find much hearing and approval for it at the present 
time. This above all, if it can be done otherwise with the truth, Germany owes to herself 
and to the world; for to fail here, or to remain silent, or to become meek, will be seen to 
her as guilt. 
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confession. Like all of us, of course, the German people have a thousand reasons why they 
should repent before God. This repentance, however, does not demand that it allow itself to be 
saddled with precisely that part of the guilt for the World War of which it can freely admit and 
document that in it the guilt falls on someone else entirely. - Wartburg Publishing House, 
which has sent us Gerberding's book, gives as its price: 75 Cts. To be obtained from the 
Concordia, Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. F. B.' 


Germany's Battle for the Freedom of the Christian Missions. By Dr. Kari 

Axenfeld, Director of Missions. Published by the German Evangelical 

Mission Aid Society. Berlin-Steglitz. 
This pamphlet of 34 pages is, as Dr. A. W. Schreiber informs us, the translation of a lecture 
given by D. Axenfeld at the conference of the "German Evangelical Mission Aid" founded in 
1913. Here the author complains bitterly about the rape of the German missions by the Allies, 
and especially about the fact that no serious protest has been raised by English Christians 
against this work of destruction, with which no German Christian will ever be able to reconcile 
himself. That the Versailles Peace of May 5, 1919. May 1919, which the Germans were forced 
to accept by continuing the blockade and starvation, is a document which rapes conviction and 
does not even duly respect freedom of faith, is evident, apart from anything else, from Article 
438 of these peace terms, which thus reads: "The Allied and Associated Powers agree 
that where Christian religious missions were being maintained by German societies 
or persons on territory belonging to them, or of which the government is entrusted 
to them in accordance with the present Treaty, the property which these missions 
or missionary societies possessed, including that of trading societies whose profits 
were devoted to the support of missions, shall continue to be devoted to missionary 
purposes. In order to ensure the due execution of this undertaking, the Allied and 
Associated Governments will hand over such property to boards of trustees 
appointed by or approved by the Governments, and composed of persons holding 
the Christian faith. It will be the duty of such boards of trustees to see that the 
property continues to be applied to missionary purposes. The obligations 
undertaken by the Allied and Associated Governments in this Article will not in any 
way prejudice their control or authority as to the individuals by whom the missions 
are conducted. * Germany, taking note of the above undertaking, agrees to accept 
all arrangements made, or to be made, by the Allied or Associated Governments 
concerned for carrying on the work of the said missions or trading societies, and 
waives all claims on their behalf." We cannot understand the wording of this article in any 
other way than that the Allies claim the right, for example, to hand over the German Lutheran 
missions in India to any other community, as long as it only calls itself Christian. In any case, 
there is no suggestion that the boards of trustees should be Lutherans, and that they should 
administer the property in the service of the Lutheran mission. England has already declared 
that within the next three to five years no German shall be permitted to enter India. Thus, as 
much as England cares, the German Lutheran mission in India is finally dealt a death blow. The 
principle of destroying all German influence in its colonies is extended by England to the German 
Lutheran and other missions. The fact that at present the Swedish Church Mission has taken 
over the work of the Leipzig Mission, which has been driven out of India, does not alter the 
character of Article 438 of the Peace Treaty itself. In a report of our Commission in Washington 
we read, "As we left the Senate floor, Senator France called out Senator Spencer of 
Missouri, who has a son working as medical missionary in China. Like Senator 
France, Senator Spencer is also a Presbyterian. When we spoke to him of Article 
438 and the lack of any guarantee of religious freedom in the League covenant, he 
exclaimed: 'And two Presbyterian elders at the Peace Conference!" But the 
Presbyterians are basically Puritans, too, among whom a real understanding of religious 
freedom is not to be expected. - After the above 
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was already written, we read in the "Ev. Kirchenzeitung", p. 151: "A beautiful confession was 
made by the Christians of the GoBner Mission in Chota Nagpur. The working committee of the 
Indian Missionary Conference had left them four possibilities: independence, takeover by 
American Lutherans, takeover by the Indian Missionary Society (which is composed and directed 
by Indian Christians), affiliation with the Anglican Church. Any return of German missionaries 
was out of the question; but even to the American ones, to whom the Christians at first intended 
to affiliate, this was made impossible. English guile had, when the representatives of the 
Kolschrists at the conference opened on July 8 with the English Commission in Ranchi had just 
decided to invite the American Lutherans to Chota Nagpur, a decree of the government in their 
pocket, which they now brought out, and according to which the transfer of the mission assets to 
another mission would on no account be approved by the government if it consisted to a 
considerable extent of non-Englishmen or was economically dependent on a missionary society 
which was not purely English. This was a hint to throw themselves into the outstretched arms of 
the Anglican Church. But instead, the faithful Lutherans, in a letter delivered to the Sub-Fuch 
Commission on July 10, declared: 'May the first candidates for baptism have had the choice of 
various Misfion Societies to join or not - at any rate, according to God's providence, most of us 
Christians now living were born in and brought up by the Lutheran Church; and whatever 
[whatever] non-Lutherans may think of that Church, it is still our Mother Church. So long as it 
endures in India and in the world (and it is our firm belief that it will endure to the end of the 
world), no cheap thinker will think of persuading or coercing us to leave our own mother church 
and look for a foster mother church.’ The brave, faithful men tell the National Mission Board 
simply that they still need outside help, funds and men, but they expect him 'to remain conscious 
in all that he plans and undertakes for the future of our mission that it is a Lutheran mission. To 
the two Anglican Commissions of Inquiry, according to their own report, the great interest of the 
congregations in the decisions was a revelation. Great multitudes of men have gone forty miles 
to be present at our meetings’. The Anglican missionaries have withdrawn as a result of the 
declaration of independence on 28 October. The Kols congregations, however, intend to 
celebrate this year the seventy-fifth anniversary of the entry of GoBner's mission into Chota 
Nagpur, or, as one of the leaders, Patras Hurad, writes, 'the jubilee of Christianity in Chota 
Nagpur', since there 'Lutheranism is the mother of Christianity'. GoBner's mission was the first 
there. " F.B. 


LUs DrUUsran Hbsrarzr Loard, LurlinAton, lowa, has sent us: "The Influence of the 
Lutheran Confession on Christian Life" by J. L. Neve, D. D. (20 Cts.) - Concerning Zwingli's and 
Luther's position on the authorities it says here (p. 18): "In the 11th article of his [Zwingli's] 
confession of faith sent to the emperor, together with the declaration ('Uskegung’) of the same, 
he teaches that an authority which proves unfaithful may be deposed. A hereditary kingdom, he 
says, is nonsensical. He who rules without popular election is a tyrant who cannot be deposed 
by a few - that would be unacceptable sedition - but by the ‘whole multitude of the people 
unanimously’ or 'by the greater part’. Such statements, compared with the quite different thoughts 
of Luther, have often led Lutheran ethicists to assert that the principles of Lutheranism in matters 
of authority favored more the monarchical form of government, and those of the Reformed 
Church more the democratic. Can this be defended? It should not be overlooked that, contrary 
to Zwingli's manner, Luther did not concern himself with purely political questions. All that 
mattered to him in the face of Anabaptism was to demand obedience to the existing, historically 
established authorities (‘all authorities’, Latin: legitimae ordinationes civiles, Art. XVI) 
as a guarantee against overthrow, and the way in which he rejected all revolution must naturally 
take the form of support for the monarchical authorities of his time and country. Had Luther lived 
under a republican 
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form of government lived as Zwingli did, he would have had obedience to that authority in mind 
for his country." The difference between Luther's and Zwingli's ‘position on the authorities, then, 
is not that Zwingli advocated democracy, while Luther would have given the word to monarchy, 
but that Zwingli possibly calls for revolution, which Luther rejects all the time. F. B. 


Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O. , has sent us: 

1. "What Think Ye of the Bible?" By William Schoeler. (40 Cts.) - This booklet 
contains the following chapters:1. No Other Book like the Bible. 2. Some General 
Characteristics of the Bible. 3. The Religious Need of the Bible. 4. is the Bible 
Authentic? 5. is the Bible Trustworthy? 6. is the Bible Inspired? 

"Sowing and Reaping." By Charles W. Pflueger. (40 Cts.) -- In 92 pages of small 
size, the author seeks to awaken the desire and joyfulness for work and liberality for missions. 

3. "Occasional Sermons." Vol. |: Ordination, Installation, Dedication, Patriotic 
Sermons and Addresses. Collected and edited by Rev. L. H. Schuh, Ph. D. ($1.75.)- 
In these sermons, as well as in the two above writings, so far as we have read the same, the 
specific position of the Ohio Synod in its contrast with Missouri is not expressed. - The above 
books may also be obtained from the Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

F.B. 
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From the Synod. From public and private communications it appears that the 
number of pupils and students at our higher educational institutions may decrease 
in a twofold way. First, there is the danger that boys who would otherwise attend 
our colleges will stay away from them because they are offered well-paid jobs under 
the present economic conditions. Secondly, there is the danger that, for the same 
reason, those who have already graduated from the colleges will not remain faithful 
to their original intention of studying theology. Now it is true that no one should be 
forced to study theology. Those who are unwilling to study theology are a burden to 
themselves and a hindrance to the institution. Do not press into the service of the 
church that which is not suitable for that service. But looking at the Synod as a 
whole, the favorable working conditions in the secular field should not have the 
effect that we lack workers in the ecclesiastical field. Under the present 
circumstances, however, we have to pass an examination with regard to our 
ecclesiastical attitude and strength. Let it be seen that there are still parents and 
boys enough among us who consider the preaching of the gospel the most 
important business in the world, so that the number of our church workers does not 
diminish, but increases - in spite of the favorable secular working conditions. - The 
"Lutheran" recently carried under "Chronicle" a brief exposition of "the quiet work of 
the silent ministers of the Word." We also include this exposition in "Doctrine and 
Discipline." It deserves to be read twice. We would also like to add a few words. 
The "Lutheran" said under the title: "The silent work of the 
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Do you also know that the bulk of the work that the church does for the building up of 
the kingdom of God is done by the quiet, faithful pastor who never comes into the 
glare of public recognition? Church does for the building up of the Kingdom of God is 
done by the quiet, faithful minister who never comes into the blinding light of public 
recognition?’ Thus, according to the Lutheran's account, one 

an outstanding theologian of the Lutheran Church in our country. We do not know 
who the doctor of theology is who made this statement, but we do know that he spoke 
a truth that is often not sufficiently considered and appreciated in the troubled, public- 
spirited times in which we live. It is through the quiet, faithful, unremarkable work that 
so many of our pastors (and as many of our teachers) have done: conscientious 
preparation for their preaching, faithful pastoral care, undaunted school-keeping from 
year to year, work on the individual, that our Synod has grown and grown so large. 
Many have stood at small posts all their lives, and there have directed their ministry, 
often with much self-denial; their work has become little known, and has often been 
held in low esteem. But they have done the work assigned to them faithfully and 
conscientiously, and have accomplished great things. The Lord judges differently from 
men; His eyes look upon faithfulness, faithfulness even in small things. And his 
blessing rests on such work. If anything is clear and certain from the history of our 
Synod, it is this matter. And it is necessary that we keep this truth, confirmed by 
experience, present to us and not forget it." The truth which the Lutheran ascribes to 
an eminent theologian of the Lutheran Church in America has also been expressed 
by D. Walther gave expression in several ways. He did so in private conversations 
sometimes in drastic ways. For example, he used to say, "The church is like a fish 
pond: the real inhabitants of the fish pond, the fish, are silent; the noise in the pond is 
taken care of by a certain kind of big frogs." Walther did not, of course, mean by this 
to reject theological activity, which is forced into the public sphere by one's profession. 
But he probably meant to say two things: 1. That the chief work in the church is done 
by pastors and teachers, who wait in their places in fidelity and all the quietness of 
their office; 2. That among these quiet ones in the land there are also found those 
who have a deeper theological knowledge than those who write and teach publicly. 

F. P. 

A shortage of teachers throughout the country as a result of the high cost 
of living is reported from Wisconsin: "Many schools in the state have already been 
closed, and a considerable number are facing closure because of the shortage of 
teachers, as is evident from a report of the Wisconsin Teachers' Association, whose 
headquarters are at Menomonie. The report says that teachers left the schools in 
large numbers during the war and found positions elsewhere with better salaries. Last 
year, despite the fact that over 120,000 inexperienced teachers were employed, there 
were 50,000 vacancies in the United States. The real shortage was therefore 170,000. 
Since many teachers have since quit again, the number of vacancies is far higher. 
Many schools were not opened at all when the fall term began, because no teachers 
could be found. In a single county in Pennsylvania, 53 rural schools are without 
teachers. In the last three years, the average salary of teachers in the United States 
has been 
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increased by only 12 percent, while the cost of living doubled." 

The Unions and the Teachers. From San Francisco, late in April, it is reported: 
"The members of the Unions of Teachers and Firemen, recently formed in San 
Francisco, were notified Tuesday by the Board of Education, and the Board of 
Supervisors, respectively, through the mails, that they must either sever their 
connection with labor unions or resign their positions." 

Rome in America. Newspapers report, "A large Catholic University is to be 
established in Chicago, as announced by Archbishop George W. Mundelein. 
Edward Hines, in memory of his son Edward, Jr. who was killed in France, has 
contributed the sum of $500,000 for this purpose." From Washington, D. C., it is 
reported: Admiral William Shepard Benson, Chairman of the American Board of 
Ships, will be awarded the Order of St. Gregory the Great in the name of the Pope 
at the Cathedral in Baltimore on April 11. At Cardinal Gibbons' suggestion, Pope 
Benedict conferred the order on the admiral in recognition of "his example of piety 
and Christian virtue." 

A Warning to the Church in the United States. That the Church in America 
must take care lest it be made a tool of political propaganda is evident from the 
London Times. This paper of Lord Northcliffe's, as we see afterwards, already last 
year quite unabashedly announced publicly that in America not only the press and 
the theatre, including the pictures of change, but also the whole educational system 
and the Church were to be influenced for British interests. We find in a political paper 
the following quotation from the London Times:- "An effective propaganda, carried 
on by. People who are skilled in creating sentiment for a cause, and in influencing 
public opinion to a particular end, is needed, badly needed. An effectively organized 
propaganda should begin by mobilizing the press, the church, the stage, and the 
theatre of transformation, by pressing the entire educational system of both 
countries into active service, and by seeing to it that an attitude favorable to our 
cause is firmly established in the families, the universities, and the schools of all 
grades. It should also see to it that the most capable men are induced by financial 
support to write books and essays on special subjects. These writings should be 
distributed free of charge in cheap editions among the classes of the population 
interested in them. Historical and literary textbooks should be revised. New books 
should also be introduced, namely in elementary schools. Societies for the 
cultivation and promotion of British-American friendship should be formed in all 
centrally located towns, and in close connection with a government committee 
should co-operate with it. Important longer essays, broken up into parts, were to be 
made bite-size for the people, and books, pamphlets, cards, leaflets, etc., were to 
be distributed to the public. For advertising purposes, not only the press, but also 
the bulletin boards and tram cars should be used, to keep short, easy to understand 
and easy to remember persuasive phrases and catchwords always, 
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among the public, that they may in this way, as it were unconsciously, assimilate the 
principles of an understanding." - As early as 1917, after Northcliffe's return from the 
United States, it was reported in the British Parliament that he had left $150,000,000 
and 10,000 agents in the United States for propaganda purposes. It seems prudent, 
however, that we as a church do not allow ourselves to be drawn into the web of 
political machinations. 
F. P. 
II. Abroad. 


Which church community has best survived the war? Luthard's 
"Kirchenzeitung" writes: "The Catholic Church has survived the upheaval 
miraculously well; it has emerged victorious, stronger than ever from the turmoil." Of 
the "Protestant Church," on the other hand, the "Kirchenzeitung" says: "She is a 
beaten, almost shattered one." The judgment is not true because it is based on an 
erroneous definition of "evangelical" church and the Christian church in general. The 
truly "evangelical" church, as is well known, defines the church as the congregation 
of believers, that is, as the spiritual fellowship, hidden from the sight of men, of all 
those who believe by the operation of the Holy Spirit that they have a gracious God 
through Christ's vicarious satisfaction. This church has not been smitten or broken by 
war. This church, as Luther often reminds us, stands in a place where such adverse 
external conditions as wars, bodily hardship, and oppression do not approach. We 
have reason to believe that even in Germany, during the war and as a result of it, the 
number of those who believe in Christ the Crucified as their Reconciler has not 
diminished, but has increased. It is true that some will have lost their faith and fallen 
away during the tribulation. Who, from news which also reached America, we must 
suppose that the number was greater of those whom the Holy Spirit, in the distress 
of war and in the face of death, reminded of the catechism, the Bible verses, and the 
glorious hymns which had been learned in childhood in the state schools. That 
Luthard's "Kirchenzeitung" judged that the "Protestant" Church had been defeated by 
the war and its consequences, while the Catholic Church still stood "victorious," has 
its reason, as | have said, in an erroneous conception of the Church. This is also 
evident from the fact that the "Kirchenzeitung" mentions the "overthrow of the 
sovereign church regiment" as the first proof of the defeat of the Protestant Church. 
What it has in mind is the national or "people's church," and because this organization 
has fallen, or at least has begun to totter, it laments the defeat of the Protestant 
Church. When Christ speaks of His church on earth, He does not mean the state or 
popular church at all, but the church which is indeed in the state, in the people, in the 
world, but which, according to faith and life, has gone out from the people or from the 
world and is sharply separated. Christ also means the church which proclaims his 
gospel purely and loudly, and stands firmly on his word as the infallible truth. This 
Church can and should learn from the Papal Church, especially in the present 
circumstances, because, as Christ says Luk 16, the children of this world are wiser 
than the children of light in their generation. The church of the pope places itself firmly 
on 
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of the pope's word, and as a result forms a cohesive unity with which the world must 
reckon. Thus the evangelical church should stand firmly on Christ's word. She 
should say with Luther: "Let the word stand." In this way she will not win the applause 
of the world, but she will have on her side the One who sits at the right hand of God, 
who rules the universe, who holds the hearts of men in His hand, and who has given 
the promise that His Word, preached by the Church, will not return empty, but will 
bear fruit. How would children be born to the Church like the dew from the dawn, if 
believers throughout the world would stand firm on Christ's word and confess it 
before the world and its people! Who would deny a priori that even in Germany and 
beyond the experiences of the sixteenth century might be repeated, if believing 
Christians were induced by the collapse of external ecclesiastical orders to stand 
unreservedly on Christ's Word in doctrine and confession? But the Ersolg is to be 
left in Christ's hand. In any case, it is Christ's will and command that Christians in all 
countries and also in Germany should fearlessly stand on Christ's Word. In this, and 
to this end, all who are able should serve the Christians, instead of lamenting over 
the defeat of the "evangelical church". Especially should the "evangelical" church in 
America take this to heart. The people who are now leading the Interchurch World 
Movement have come through the war the worst. They are making every effort to 
make Christianity a religion of this world. F.P. 

Quaker Efforts to Preserve the Children of Germany. The head of the 
American Friends Service in Germany, Alfred |. Scattergood, reports that his 
Society will be in a position to take over the care of 600,000 children from the end 
of April. It is not expected that the necessary funds will be raised by the Quakers 
alone. From notices in the newspapers we see that Relief Societies in Milwaukee 
and New York are making the funds they raise available to the Quakers. The 
organization in the hands of the Quakers seems to be an excellent one. 

F.P. 

Poor Germany! Since the outbreak of the war, the newspapers have been 
plying us with invented atrocities to such an extent that we are inclined to distrust 
pretty much all news of this kind. We were therefore also somewhat suspicious of 
the news which said that the French troops had committed almost unbelievable 
atrocities on German territory. But now comes news of this from British and French 
sources. The London Daily Herald had published from the pen of Ed. Morel such 
dreadful notices that the Universal Service news agency cabled to its 
correspondent in Paris and instructed him to ascertain whether there was any truth 
in the matter. The Paris correspondent, L. Loguet, replied, "Ed. Morel's revelations 
of the French reign of terror on the Rhine are undoubtedly based on strong and 
undeniable facts." Ed. Morel's revelations read verbatim: "| have received convincing 
evidence that the French militarists are guilty of heinous crimes against womanhood, 
the White Race and civilization. | have before me a number of 
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of conjured statements of relatives of these victims, of doctors, lawyers and others. 
The number of young girls who mysteriously disappear from the Saar basin and whose 
bodies are later found is increasing. Reports come from Mainz, Wiesbaden and 
Ludwigshaven that the city councils have to provide ever greater opportunities for the 
black troops to ‘amuse themselves’. It has already cost Saarbriicken 70,000 marks to 
maintain locales for this purpose. When the mayor of a certain town hesitated to 
comply with the French demands and to spend the municipal funds for such purposes, 
he was told by the French authorities that he was exposing himself to trial by court- 
martial, and was advised that such establishments were particularly necessary. Many 
women committed suicide after being criminally assaulted by negroes. Not yet 
satisfied with having used hundreds of thousands of primitive African barbarians in 
this war, they are now sending these hordes all over Europe. They have used them to 
slaughter Russian peasants; they have sent them to Turkey and Bulgaria; they have 
massed them in Syria. It is in the Bavarian Palatinate, meanwhile, where they are 
putting these Africans to use on the largest scale. | learn that there are 20,000 to 
30,000 of them there. They have become an unthinkable terror there. They attack 
women and girls, spread epidemics, murder harmless citizens, and even frequently 
elude all control. These hordes are a horrible incarnation of the barbaric policies of 
the so-called peace treaty, which seeks to set the clock back 2000 years. The 
following appeared in last week's Paris Clarté: 'Apart from the barely restrained 
bestiality of the black troops, epidemics are wreaking terrible havoc.’ The rest of this 
article is not fit to print. Those responsible for the transplantation of black barbarism 
into European communities knew that these consequences were inevitable. New 
uprisings are made among tribes which are in the most primitive stage of 
development. What inextinguishable fire of hatred is here accumulated on the head of 
the French people, who are, after all, innocent as a people, only the future can clearly 
show. An eminent military man said to me the other day: 'If | were a German | would 
forgive everything - but this? Never!’ | insist, this black rape is a part of the policy, laid 
down nakedly and brazenly in the peace treaty, of ruining a whole people, putting them 
in slave shackles, degrading them, tearing them apart, and driving them to the utmost 
degree of despair and humiliation." 

Exchange of books and periodicals with Germany. The following is 
reported from Berlin: "The academies in Berlin, Géttingen, Heidelberg, Leipzig and 
Munich have submitted a motion to the National Assembly that the sum of at least 3 
million be included in the Reich budget for scientific and cultural purposes. This sum 
is to be used in particular to enable the purchase of foreign journals, so that at least 
one copy of every renowned foreign scientific journal can be found in Germany; 
furthermore, to enable the German academies to publish scientifically important 
monographs through printing support. Also the continuation of the 'Deutscher Wérter- 
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of the Brothers Grimm, those of the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, and the 

of the great Septuagint enterprise shall thus be assured." We are particularly 
interested in the continuation of the three works last mentioned. As far as the 
procurement of foreign periodicals by way of purchase is concerned, we think that 
we should refrain from doing so. With the low value of the German mark in 
comparison with the currency of other countries, one should not attempt to procure 
periodicals by way of purchase. It is too unreasonable to pay 300 marks or more for 
a magazine that costs, say, 5 dollars a year. Moreover, the situation is such that 
magazine editors who think cheaply will induce their publishers to agree to the 
exchange of magazines. If there are editors who still temporarily lack this attitude, 
then one should temporarily forego the enjoyment of their literary products. The loss 
will be a moderate one. F.P. 

German orthography. A few months ago we reported that another change 
in orthography was being planned in Germany, and we expressed our surprise that 
the number of revolutions was to be increased. Now the following news has come 
from Berlin: Since disturbing news about the planned reorganization of orthography 
keeps appearing in public, it seems appropriate to point out that no decision has yet 
been taken on this question. A preparatory committee has merely produced an 
expert report on the framework of the possible reorganisation. 

New Divorce Laws in England. "A Bill is to be presented in the House of 
Commons of Great Britain, in the present session, concerning the amendment of the 
Divorce Laws; it is said that the Government are morally compelled to facilitate their 
adoption. The following are to be recognized as new grounds for divorce: three 
years’ wilful separation, cruelty, insanity, drunkenness, and sentence of death 
followed by pardon. The Church is to be prepared to make only certain concessions." 

France. From Paris we have received a personal communication from a 
society which calls itself the American University Union. In particular, we are asked 
to direct the flow of students that used to go to Germany to France. The message 
reads: "May we ask your special attention to a few words regarding the nature 
and aims of our organization. Organized to meet the war-needs of American 
university and college men in Europe for military and other service in the cause 
of the Allies, the Union had also from the first the aim of being a bond between 
the universities of Europe and America. Its war-purposes accomplished, it has 
become an organization designed to serve as a social center for American 
students studying here, and as a clearing-house of information between French 
and American universities. It will concern itself also with the question of the 
exchange of scholarships and professors, and will assist by all means in its 
power in giving practical effect to the desire of the allied peoples to draw 
intimately together in fuller educational and intellectual relations. Recognizing 
that a number of problems will have to be solved, if the stream of students that 
formerly turned to Germany is to flow freely henceforth to France, the Union 
aims to give special attention to these problems. It should be added that the 
American Board of Trustees, as newly constituted, makes the Union the only 
educational organization in 
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France broadly and directly representative of American higher institutions of 
learning and educational foundations. Very truly yours, N. S. Krans, Secretary." 
As things stand at present, we cannot direct students for study purposes to France 
or Germany or any country in Europe. Those who go into the chaos do so at their 
own risk. F. P. 

A dispute between the Roman and Greek Churches over the Church of 
St. Sophia in Constantinople? It is reported: "The Greek Patriarchate has sent a 
message to the Ententerate protesting against the alleged claim of the Roman Curia 
to the ancient Church of St. Sophia in Constantinople, pointing out that the church 
was built by the Greek Catholic Church and should therefore be given to the Greek 
Patriarchate as a cathedral. The church, which is currently used as a mosque, was 
built in 360 AD and rebuilt in 537." 

The Jews in their ''national homeland". As is well known, the "Allies" have 
promised the Jews Palestine as their national homeland. A part of the Jews, namely 
the Zionists, attached great hopes to this. They were already talking enthusiastically 
about an independent Jewish state. But how the situation on the spot is actually 
shaping up, we learn from a cable message to this effect: "The commander of the 
British troops in Jerusalem has confirmed a number of sentences imposed by the 
court martial on Bedouins and Jews in connection with the riot at Easter; the 
sentences range from fifteen years imprisonment downwards. In protest against this, 
the Jews in the city attempted to keep their shops closed on Tuesday morning, but 
were compelled to reopen them by order of the military authorities. The number of 
those killed, or wounded, in those riots amounts to 189." The difficulty seems to lie 
in the fact that by far the greater part of the landed property in Palestine is the 
property of large Arab landowners who do not wish to sell. According to a London 
report, the Bedouins have demanded the dissolution of the Zionist associations in 
Palestine. The Jews can hardly say that they have been deceived by the "Allies," in 
this case specifically by England. They have not been promised that the land in 
Palestine should simply be taken from the Arabs. Nor have the English given the 
Jews much reason to believe that they (the Jews) should form an independent state. 
England has no objection to the Jews regarding Palestine as their "national home" 
or to their migrating there. But England has everything against the establishment of 
an independent Jewish state in Palestine. When Jews spoke of independence at a 
meeting in Jerusalem about a year ago, the British official present told them that 
speeches against British sovereignty were not permitted. So Jerusalem will be 
trampled on by the Gentiles until the end of the world. But the Gentiles in the sense 
of Luk 21, 24 include not only the Turks, but also the English. F.P. 

China. From Omaha, Nebr. it is reported, "Sixteen priests of the Catholic 
Mission at Omaha will leave for China within a few days. This is the beginning of a 
generous missionary movement of the Catholic Church in China." 


Doctrine and Defense. 


Year SS. June 1920. Rr. S. 


Joel. 


(Conference work.) 


The heading to Luther's Joel (Veit Dietrich) says, "What better thing can we 
do in these corrupt times than to immerse ourselves wholly in reading and 
contemplating the prophets of God?" Have there ever been more depraved times 
than the present? Well! 


I. Name. 


Joel, i.e., "Jehovah is God." According to his name, Joel singles out Jehovah. 
He begins his prophecy, "This is the word of Jehovah." Nothing can be done about 
that; Jehovah's word alone has validity. Joel then laments that the sacrifice of 
Jehovah by the plague of locusts must cease, calls all, old men down to infants, to 
repentance in the house of Jehovah; exhorts, "Cry unto Jehovah" (1:14), he alone 
can answer prayer (1:19). Jehovah is the Almighty (1:15), whose judgment no one 
will escape (2:3); but is nevertheless the gracious God, to whom everyone should 
turn (2:13), and with whom everyone should seek his salvation (3:21). "Jehovah is 
God"; to him men (2, 16. 17) and angels (2, 11) must serve. According to his name, 
Joel emphasizes the triune God. He says that Jehovah glows with fatherly love 
toward His own (2:18), that Jehovah will give the Teacher unto righteousness, God 
the Son (2:23), but also, and soon after, will pour out the Holy Spirit (3:1). According 
to His name, Joel exclaims (2:27), "Ye shall know that |, Jehovah, am your God, and 
none more." 

"Joel" was the common name of this prophet. Our common name is "Pastor". 
Are we, are we acting according to our name? Are we proving ourselves to be 
shepherds? Are we feeding our flock in green pastures (God's word) or in dry 
pastures (man's word)? 
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Do we lead our herd from place to place, or do we always let them nibble in the same 
places? Do we water regularly? Do we give fresh water? Or is it said of our provision 
(Isa. 41:7): "The wretched and the poor seek water, and there is none; their tongue 
withers with thirst"? Do we let our flock languish in the noonday heat of affliction, or 
do we lead them over the noonday under the shady trees by the fountain of 
consolation? Do we protect our flock against enemies? Do we lead the mothers of 
the sheep (who need special care) "slowly" with patience, Isa. 40:11? Are we 
concerned for the welfare or the wool of the sheep? In regard to all this | only say, 
"Jehovah is God." 


II. Place of the Prophet. 


The place where Joel prophesied is Judah-Jerusalem. Evidence: In ch. 1 Joel 
speaks again and again of the house of the LORD and the temple service, of the 
meat offering and the drink offering. Ch. 2 he says the priests shall pray between the 
hall and the altar, speaks of Zion and the walls dex city. In ch. 3 he speaks of Zion 
and Jerusalem, of Judah, of the valley of Jehoshaphat (king of Judah), of how the 
Phoenicians sold the children of Judah, of how Egypt invaded Judah, and closes with 
the words, "Judah shall be inhabited for ever, Jerusalem for ever. The LORD shall 
dwell in Zion." - Joel faithfully performed his ministry in the place where God had 
placed him. - Let us do likewise! 


III. Time of the Prophet. 


Very different times are ascribed to Joel by different critics. The older 
commentators consider him to be one of the oldest of the prophets, and with good 
reason. The newer critics hold that Joel lived only in the fourth century before Christ. 
The seven reasons they give for this (cf. McCurdy in Schaff) are quite invalid, some 
even childish. St6éckhardt cuts off the necks of all seven with one blow. With one 
swing he strikes three and says: "In Joel's time people still listened to the words of 
the prophet, they repented at his sermon. This proves that Joel was one of the 
earliest prophets." Indeed, if | had only this reason against the seven of the moderns, 
| would be convicted of the one. But | add some more reasons, which point to early 
times of this prophet. The first enemies of Judah - Edom, Egypt, Philistines - are 
fresh in the prophet's mind, but he does not mention the later enemies of Judah - 
Syrians and Assyrians. If he were a later prophet, it would be strange if he named 
the lesser enemies and not the greater ones. Furthermore, the relationship of Judah 
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to the Egyptians was only in the older time a hostile one, 1 Kings 14, 25.26. Further, 
the Syrians began to war against Judah already under Joash's (the last) time, 2 Kings 
12, 17. 18; 2 Chron. 24, 23. 25; Amos 1, 3-5. If Joel does not mention this, on the 
other hand, the Philistines, Edomites, and Egyptians, and supposes the existence of 
the worship with all its details, which still existed during the first years of Joash (under 
the priest Jehoiada), we rightly conclude that Joel lived not later than the time of the 
first years of Joash's reign. If Joel mentions the battle of Jehoshaphat, we rightly 
conclude that he lived after that event. After Jehoshaphat, before the destruction 
under Jehoash, is the time of this prophet, that is, about 850 B.C. In considering the 
Scriptures of this very prophet, a few years do not at all matter in indicating the time 
of the writing. - Let us preachers learn the following from Joel's consideration of time: 
We are not to groan that God did not cause us to be born fifty years earlier or fifty 
years later, but to buy out the time given us. Let us work while it is day! 


IV. Disposition and content of the book. 


Preliminary remark: If you receive a letter, and now read, "We went through 
the mountains yesterday, and beheld the wonders of God in nature," etc., you read 
this letter quite naturally with the thought, "It was day when my friend journeyed 
through the mountains." An equally self-evident thought should fill our hearts when 
we read the letters of God, the Holy Scriptures, namely, this: "It all aims at Christ and 
His kingdom." The Bible is, after all, God's revelation to us. God wants to reveal His 
glory to us in it. This includes all the attributes of God, but especially two, His holiness 
and His grace. In the picture that God gives us Ezek. 1 of His glory, the consuming 
fire shines before us, but above the consuming fire is the mild rainbow. Let this 
picture not depart from our hearts as we study the Scriptures. Everywhere in 
Scripture the consuming fire shines to us, "O man, be dismayed at thy sins, be utterly 
consumed with thyself!" But everywhere in Scripture above the consuming fire is the 
rainbow in its splendor: "O man, rejoice, in Christ there is salvation from sins!" 
Everything in Scripture ultimately points to Christ. When Christ arose to preach, he 
summed up all the sermons which he had caused to be preached by the prophets, 
briefly and powerfully, in the words, "Repent, and believe the gospel." This, therefore, 
must be the content of some prophetic writing. It is also, in short, the content of the 
prophet Joel: "Repent, and believe the Teacher unto righteousness, and ye shall 
escape: if not, ye shall be judged. On the 
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Reaching the climax of his writing, he exclaims (2:13): "Rend your hearts and turn 
to the LORD your God’ for he is gracious," etc. 

But let us look a little more closely at the disposition and thus the content of 

the book. From the interpretations | have read about Joel, | recognize this one thing: 
the interpretation of his prophecy is considered quite difficult. But | hold that the 
whole interpretation of his prophecy becomes easy once the clear disposition of Joel 
is recognized. The writing of Joel consists of two main parts: 
-2, 17; 2, 19b-3, 26. These two parts are connected into a whole by a historical 
remark, 2, 18. 19a. In the first part Joel first describes, | A, a terrible plague of locusts, 
which was connected with a sweltering heat and drought. He breaks out into loud 
lamentation over it, and calls for repentance. So far the first chapter. So in it he 
mainly describes the greatness of the plague. In the 2nd chapter his view widens; 
he sees another great host of vengeance approaching against God's people, which 
he then describes under the image of the plague of locusts. These are supernatural, 
English powers that come in and destroy the wicked. In IB (2, 1-17) Joel describes 
the meaning of the plague of locusts. It points to the vengeful army of the last day. 
The congregation, however, is supposed to anticipate this judgment through true 
repentance. In the transition to the second main part (2, 18. 19a) Joel reports briefly 
that the people listened to his preaching and repented. In the second part, the 
sermon of repentance, the threat of punishment, turns into a promise. This second 
part is parallel to the first. If we hold to this thought, the whole interpretation of Joel 
becomes easy. If the threat of punishment in the first part was appalling, the promise 
of the second part is exceedingly glorious. If in the speech of punishment Joel first 
describes the plague of locusts, so in the promise first the deliverance from the 
plague; in the first part then the sweltering heat and drought, so in the second part 
then that everything shall green again and bear fruit. If in the first part the prophet's 
gaze then widens, so that he sees the avenging army of the Last Day approaching, 
then also in the second part his gaze widens, so that he sees a spiritual greening 
and blossoming: the Messiah is born, the Teacher of righteousness. As the prophet 
in the first part remains with the image, and describes the avenging army of the last 
day under the image of the plague of locusts, so also in the second part the prophet 
remains with it, to describe blessing, salvation and grace of the messianic time under 
the image of greening and blossoming, of rain, of the abundant harvest of grain, oil 
and must. The people shall feast on the teaching of the Messiah, on the gospel of 
grace. Israel shall know that in this teacher unto righteousness Jehovah is in the 
midst of them. Thus far ch. 2. - Ch. 3 the prophet then points to a second 
characteristic of the Messianic age. "After this," i. e., after Israel. 
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has learned that in this teacher of righteousness Jehovah has walked in their midst, 
the Spirit of God shall be poured out on all flesh, even the Gentiles. Then follows the 
final judgment. But not for all does the final judgment bring terror. All who will call on 
the name of the Lord from among the Jews and the Gentiles (driven to do so by the 
outpoured Spirit) will be the ones who are saved. - Ch. 4 Joel then describes the final 
judgment on the enemies of the faithful, i. e., the unbelievers, under the image of 
judgment and battle in the valley of Jehoshaphat. - Finally Joel describes the glory, 
the joy and delight of the saved, that they dwell with the Lord forever. The disposition 
of the book is thus very clear, evenly progressive. Joel is not inferior to Isaiah II in 
logic. - Let this also be a main concern in the construction of our sermons, that the 
disposition be clear, so that our hearers may easily grasp the sermon and take it 
home with them. 


V. Textual Notes. 


1, 1-4: The church fathers refer to the four swarms of locusts as a fourfold 
hostile army, the Chaldeans, Medopersians, Greeks and Romans. The Talmud also 
speaks of "hostile nations." Luther understands the plague (reported in the Entrance) 
historically, but interprets it in the 2nd chapter to mean the hostile army of the 
Babylonians. Calvin, Delitzsch, Hofmann, and others actually understand the plague. 
In our Synod, too, opinions differ about it; some regard this account as allegory, 
others as historical fact. The disposition of the book compels me to hold this account 
to be a historical event. Moses had threatened 5 Mos. 28, 38. 39. 42 the 
transgressors of the law with this very punishment, that locusts should consume their 
seeds, plants and fields. Now Joel sees this happening and calls the people to 
repentance. The prophet also describes the judgment from the beginning not as a 
future one, but as a present one: The old men are to be attentive, whether ever such 
a thing had happened etc. 

V. 4: Luther speaks of caterpillars, grasshoppers, beetles and creatures. But 
all four expressions denote the one thing: Grasshopper. "Caterpillar," literally, rodent, 
shearer, mutilator. "Locust," arbeh (from rabah, to be much). They come in 
multitudes, in swarms. Common name of the migratory locust. "Beetle," literally, 
eater. Deut. 28:38, "Thou shalt gather little, for the locusts shall eat it away." Ps. 
78:46, this word is used synonymously with arbeh; the locust plague of Egypt is there 
mentioned: "And gave her increase to the devourers, and her seed to the locusts." 
"Dish," literally licker; denoting the locust by its spittle. Ps. 105:34 is said of the 
Egyptian plague of locusts: 
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"And he said, There came locusts and lickers without number." Nah. 3:15-17, Lecker 
is used synonymously with locust. Rodent, devourer, licker are thus only rhetorical 
terms for locust. | anticipate here a comment on 2:25: "The years repay." The plural 
does not prove that Joel is speaking of a plague lasting several years. Locusts may 
have done damage before, and that is why Joel uses the plural here. But this plural 
may also be merely a plural of indefinite generality. That Joel speaks in the entrance 
only of the plague of a year, proves 1,4 itself: When Arbeh eats what Gasam left, 
Jelek what Arbeh left, etc., we cannot think of the green of different years, because 
the green of the second year is not leftovers of the previous year, but newly grown. 
We also often use such an indefinite plural; well, it occurs so in all languages. 
Similarly, Sarah once said, referring the plural to the one son Isaac: "Who shall say 
of Abraham, that Sarah sucketh children?" Gen. 21:7. We must not forget that we 
have rhetorical-poetic description throughout the book. V. 4 is the rhetorical dressing 
for the prosaic thought: "Swarm after swarm of locusts has invaded the land and 
eaten up all its fruit." Factual meaning may be given to the number four. It would then 
indicate the spread of judgment on all sides over Judah. 


W. 6: "A mighty nation cometh up." From the word "people" some would 
prove the allegorical conception of the plague. Although this word, goi, is usually 
used of hostile nations, we find it also used of Israel, e.g. Zeph. 2, 9 (goi = am). Here 
also the word goi denotes a hostile army, but that of locusts, because they devastate 
the land like a hostile army. Prov. 30:25 f. the locusts are also called a people, when 
it is said of them that they have no king. The weapons of these enemies are not the 
sword, but teeth, the bit as crushing as that of the lion. V. 7. "Vine and fig tree" are 
named because they are the noblest produce of the land. 


X. 8-12: "over this desolation the whole nation must lament." V. 8. 
thanksgiving is the German Buhle = lover = bridegroom. Lament like a virgin who has 
lost her lover by death, who instead of her wedding garments puts on sackcloth, a 
mourning garment. V. 9. For the morning and evening sacrifice they used (Ex. 29, 38 
f.) flour (grain), wine (vine), oil (olive tree). In the daily sacrifice the covenant 
relationship between God and the people found its expression. If the sacrifice had to 
cease, it was a sign to the people that God had rejected them. V. 10-12. The 
peasants 
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have to lament that out of wheat and barley, the husbandmen, that out of the vine 
and the fruit trees nothing comes. The verba v. 11a are imperatives analogous to 
the 5th verse, thus: "Look miserable, ye husbandmen; howl, ye husbandmen!" 

V. 13-20. The progressive thought is this: But the miserable looking three 
ways, weeping and wailing will not avert the calamity. Only the Almighty, Jehovah, 
can do that. Therefore the priests are to beseech the Lord, and all the people are to 
gather for a prayer service. V. 19 the prophet himself begs Jehovah to avert the 
disaster. V. 13: "Gird yourselves, you priests!" To be added, "with mourning 
garments"; i. e., put them on. "Lie down" (Luther), i. e. literally, "spend the night." 
Pray not only by day, but also by night. "Lament," beat your breast. Pray not only, 
pray penitently! "My God's servant," beseech the right God; he can help. V. 14. 
Progressive thought: not priests only, all the people are to pray. "Sanctify a fast"; 
hold a service to be observed under fasting. V. 15. Luther now takes v. 15-20 as 
prescribing prayer. This can hardly be held. In v. 15 Joel only justifies his injunction 
inv. 13. 14. "Woe to the day," the time of this double plague of locusts and drought! 
In this terrible time Joel sees the harbinger of the Last Day: "For" the day, etc. "As 
a desolation from the Almighty." The desolation by this double question points to 
the desolation of the Last Day. V. 16 is a question and serves as evidence for the 
previous verse: "Is not meat destroyed before our eyes, from the house of our God 
joy and gladness?" "Food": grain, must, oil = food, at the same time sacrificial 
means. V. 17. the seed that was scattered has rotted away. Progressive thought: 
next year, too, there's little. V. 19: "fire and flame" = fervent heat of drought; cf. v. 
20. v. 20. thought: not only priests and people and |, even the cattle, wild and tame, 
cry out to God. 

2, 1-17. extended view of the vengeful army of the Last Day. V. 1: "Blow the 
trumpet in Zion!" The priests are to awaken the people from their slumber of sin, to 
call attention to the coming judgment. "The day of the LORD" not, "shall come," but, 
"is coming" (perf.). Undoubtedly certain is the coming of the Last Day. Joel now 
proclaims the coming of this day, on the ground of the judgment experienced, as an 
approach of a terrible swarm of locusts, darkening the land, at the head of which 
Jehovah goes forth in great glory as the world's judge. V. 2. "Darkness": picture of 
tribulation. Christ of it Matt. 24:21: "For there shall then be great tribulation," etc. "As 
the dawn upon the mountains," cf. v. 5: "They therefore blast upon the mountains 
above." From above comes this army of vengeance. Christ: "When- 
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then the sign of the Son of Man will appear in the sky .... in the clouds of heaven," 
Matt. 24:30. Paul: "coming down from heaven," 1 Thess. 4:16. "Morning glory," glory. 
Christ: "Coming with great glory," Matt. 24:30. "A great and mighty people." Christ: 
"All holy angels with him," Matt. 25:31; cf. Dan. 7:10. v. 3: "Before him devouring fire, 
and behind him blazing flame." On the Last Day the world shall be destroyed by fire. 
"No man shall escape it." Christ: "Where there is carrion" (be it fallen into a ravine, 
however hidden), "there do the eagles gather." The judge already finds his prey, Matt. 
24:28. "All nations shall be gathered before him," Matt. 25:32. Paul: "We must all be 
made manifest before the judgment seat of Christ," Rom. 14:10. v. 4. The snot 
brought man most quickly from place to place. This verse is merely rhetorical way of 
portraying the swiftness of the vengeful army; cf. "running." V. 5. cf. Revelation 9:7- 
9. v. 6. Before this army of God the people tremble. "Horror" (Luther). This word is 
used of the birthing woman. As the woman giving birth cannot escape fear, and fear 
comes suddenly upon her, so etc. "So destruction shall quickly overtake them, as 
sorrow doth a woman with child, and shall not escape," 1 Thess. 5, 2. 3. 
"Countenances are as pale as pots" (Luther); literally, "all countenances gather 
redness," i. e., gather in their redness (according to the interior), i. e., become pale 
(cf. v. 10: the stars gather in their brightness, i. e., lose their shine). Christ of it Matth. 
24, 30: "Then shall all kindreds of the earth howl"; Luk. 21, 25: "Men shall be afraid. 
Men shall faint for fear," etc. V. 7. "Louse": this word is used of attack. This host of 
angels attacks "as the giants," i. e., without fear. "Climbing the wall," also image of 
attack. "Stretching forth," i. e., ye cannot endure this host. V. 7, 8. It is in these two 
verses that the name of the angels, Zebaoth, i. e., ordered armies, is more particularly 
described. Tsabah, to go forth to war. The noun = army. V. 8. "Weapons," shelach 
= defensive weapons. "Not to be wounded," one cannot harm this army of God in the 
least. V. 9. "Like a thief through the windows." JEsus takes this passage from Matt. 
24:43: "Which hour the thief would come." 1 Thess. 5:4 Paul says, "That the day 
might take you as a thief." 2 Pet. 3:10 Peter says, "Coming as a thief in the night." V. 
10. Christ also takes up this verse in His account of the judgment, Matth. 24, 29; 
Mark. 13, 24 f. "Before Him the earth trembles and the heavens shake." Christ of it 
Matth. 24, 29: "The powers of heaven shall be moved." Matth. 24, 35: "Heaven and 
earth shall pass away," etc.; cf. 2 Pet. 3, 10. v. 11. "The LORD shall make his thunder 
before his army," etc. Christ Matth. 24, 30: "The Son of man in the cloud-. 
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ken with great power . . . shall send his angels with bright trumpets," etc. "For his 
host is very great and mighty." Christ: "With great power and glory." "Which shall 
execute his commands." Christ: "They shall gather his elect from the four winds,” 
etc., Matt. 24:31. Also this verse reminds us of the Psalm saying, "Praise the LORD, 
ye his angels ... which execute his commands." Ps. 103, 2. - All the remarks adduced 
on ch. 2, 2-11, show plainly enough that Joel has in view the vengeful host of the 
last day. 

What then is the purpose of this announcement of the day of judgment? None 
other than to promote the salvation of the people, to work repentance and 
conversion. For this reason Joel now also gives an urgent exhortation to conversion 
inv. 12-14. V. 12. "With fasting and weeping; let your conversion be a sincere one." 
V. 13. "Patiently," literally, slow to anger. V. 14. "Repent again"; turn from coming to 
judgment. V. 15-17. "Finally, to make the exhortation to conversion still more urgent, 
the prophet repeats the exhortation to hold a prayer meeting in the temple, and at 
the same time gives the litany which the priests are to pray at it." V. 16. old men, 
children, infants are to repent. Infants are sinners too! V. 17. "Between the hall and 
the altar," immediately before the door to the holy place, the priests were to queue 
Jehovah enthroned in the sanctuary. "Inheritance" = people of property. "That 
Gentiles should rule over them." Though the word maschal means "to rule," yet it 
also means "to mock." In the latter sense | would here translate it; for it goes on to 
say, describing not the ruling, but the mocking on the part of the Gentiles, "Why wilt 
thou cause to be said among the nations, Where now is their God?" V. 19 also 
indicates that we are to translate "mock" here. There it is said, "I will give you corn 
enough, and will not let you be put to shame among the heathen any more." 
According to this, it was not subjugation by enemies, but the desolation of the 
harvest that caused Israel to be reviled among the Gentiles. 

In the prayer of repentance Israel was to remind God that they were his own 
people: Remember the covenant, O Lord! Let not the heathen mock the covenant 
that is between thee and us! O God, remember, then the mockery will be upon thee 
as well as upon us! Be moved, then, to avert the judgment; show us mercy! Thus 
concludes the first part of this prophecy. Joel builds up his scripture artfully and 
evenly. 

V. 18. 19a. This transition is written in the tempus historicum, is historical 
information, thus to be translated in the imperfect tense: "The LORD was jealous for 
his land and spared his people. And the LORD answered and spake unto his 
people." The prophet had 
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succeeded with his sermon, the prayer meeting was held. Indeed, it is said, "The 
Lord answered," namely, in answer to the prayer of repentance. V. 18. "Zealous for 
his land," showed him zeal for love, took care of his property in fatherly love. V. 20. 
"The one of midnight," the Norse, i. e., the locusts from the Syrian wilderness. This 
very expression has induced many to interpret the plague mentioned by Joel 
allegorically of the Babylonians, since locusts usually invade Palestine from the 
south, from the Arabian desert. But it is not a rule without an exception. Jerome 
already says, "Locusts come and go with all winds." By a strong wind the HErr wished 
to lift the plague. The locusts were to be driven out (according to the great mass) into 
the desert (the southern Arabian desert), the front part of the swarm into the Dead 
Sea, the rear part into the western sea. This was done in such a way that God caused 
a northward wind to blow, first from the northwest; thus the fore-troop was driven 
southeastward into the Dead Sea. Now by the wind turning and blowing directly from 
the north, it drove the main mass south into the Arabian desert. Then by the wind 
turning still further and blowing from the northeast; it drove the after trot southwest 
into the Mediterranean Sea. The pre-trib and post-trib are called together by Joel 
because they were both blown into the sea. "Did great things," exalted himself in his 
power. 

V. 23: "Who gives you teachers for righteousness" (Luther). This passage was 
the most difficult for me, since "teacher" and "former rain" are both the same in 
Hebrew, namely moreh. The English Bible, after all, has translated "former rain"; it 
translates litsdakah "moderately." Calvin, most of the Reformed, and even most of 
the moderns translate "rain." Luther himself, in his earlier interpretation, said, "For he 
will mercifully give you rain." But the Chaldee, the Vulgate, many Rabbis, and the 
older commentators translate "teacher." Those who translate "early rain" then 
naturally put after "righteousness": "according to due, as the rain must be." Further, 
the question arises here: if "teacher" is to be translated, is the singular to be 
understood generically, plural, as Luther did in the Bible? From my table of contents 
you have seen that | have translated et hamoreh with the accusative singular quite 
literally, and have referred it (following Luther's interpretation, St6ckhardt) to Christ 
directly. What induced me to do this? First of all, it was noticeable that Luther first 
translated "rain", later "teacher". He must have had good reason to change it. Further, 
it struck me that D. Stéckhardt, in his dictation on Messianic prophecies, translates 
"the Teacher" and always refers it directly to Christ, without even suggesting that 
anything else is at all possible. Further, when the rabbis, who yet hold so firmly to 
Moses, usually translate it "teacher," and thereby refer to another teacher unto 
righteousness than 
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Moses, there must have been no doubt in their minds that moreh here means 
"teacher" and not "early rain. Further, | was moved to this by the circumstance that 
this word here has the article, which is not found in the word when it means rain; 
then, because Joel says: moreh is to be given to us "first," barischon (Luther read 
karischon, "as before"), and after this (3:1) acharei keen, "after it," the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit is to take place. But decisive at last was the whole disposition of 
the book: as exceedingly terrible as the first part is, so exceedingly glorious is the 
second part. If in the first part the view of the prophet expands, so that he describes 
the most terrible vengeance of God (on the last day) under the image of the terrible 
plague, then also in the second part the view of the prophet expands, and continuing 
under the image of the glorious greening and blossoming, he describes here an 
exceedingly glorious spiritual greening. But spiritual greening can only take place 
through teaching, and that only through teaching to righteousness. But the most 
glorious spiritual flourishing on earth took place in Christ. Without this teacher of 
righteousness there would be no spiritual greening and blossoming at all, no spiritual 
life as it pleases God. Jesus is therefore the teacher of righteousness. But those 
who wish to take this word generically, pluralistically, may do so. All "teachers of 
righteousness" can only be such if they point to "the teacher of righteousness," 
Christ. And so also in the version the word would find its highest fulfillment in Christ. 
But the disposition of the book demands "teacher," not "early rain." The latter spoils 
the whole construction of the speech. - V. 26: "To eat enough." One can eat one's 
fill of the Teacher's gospel to righteousness; that satisfies, not the law. With the 
gospel of this Teacher "one is never satiated," as it goes on to say. V. 27. In the 
Teacher unto righteousness Jehovah was in the midst of Israel. "God was in Christ." 

3, 1: "According to this," according to the Teacher's gift of righteousness. 
"Pouring out my Spirit." To the miraculous rain poured out by the Teacher unto 
righteousness belongs first of all the Holy Ghost. "Pouring out," i. e., giving in 
abundance. - "Old men, sons, daughters, young men, maidens, servants" = without 
distinction a.) of age, b.) of sex, c.) of station. "Prophesy" - "to speak God into 
someone's heart" (Luther); to communicate to others the knowledge of God through 
Christ, which the Holy Spirit kindles through the Gospel. Dreams are attributed to 
the aged, visions to the young, visions of the day, etc.: Images of the revelation of 
God. Rhetorical individualization. The meaning is: You will all be teachers and 
priests of God. Your old men, sons, etc., shall receive the Spirit of God with His gifts. 
V. 2. Even the serf slaves! This was too much for 
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the Jewish interpreters, and so the LXX put "servants and handmaids of Goa" in 
place of the servants and handmaids of men. "By the outpouring is meant not only 
the miracle of Pentecost, but an act of God reaching over the whole earth, extending 
through the whole ages of the world" (Stéckhardt). V. 3: Miraculous signs of the Last 
Day on earth: "blood, fire and vapor" (pillars of smoke). These signs point to 
devastation by war. Christ of it, "war and the cry of war." V. 4. "Terrible day," brings 
terror to the world, because day of judgment. V. 5. But not to all does this day bring 
terror. Christ also says to His believers (Luk 21:28), "Lift up [rejoice] your heads, 
because your redemption draweth nigh." "Whosoever shall call upon the name of the 
LORD shall be saved." Paul says Rom. 10:13, "How shall they call on him in whom 
they believe not?" Believers, then, will escape judgment. "Salvation" (Luther): 
pheletah = escaped; collectively: taken from judgment, escaped. "Who will call" = 
"all those." The escaped there are only "on Mount Zion and at Jerusalem," i. e., where 
the HErr reveals Himself among His people, where the Gospel is preached among 
the Jews: true Church of God among the Jews. "Even among the rest whom the HER 
shall call" (to add, "shall be escaped ones"). Here are distinguished from the escaped 
Israelites still remaining. First, the Spirit of God is poured out in Israel. In Israel the 
church of the New Testament is founded. But now there are still remnant outside of 
Israel, since there are also escaped ones. So among the Gentiles there is still a 
remnant "whom the Lord calls", Act. 2,39. heart-calls (participle) The calling goes on 
and on throughout the whole time of the New Testament. - So this verse tells us that 
the true Church of God, made up of Jews and Gentiles, will survive the end of the 
world. This verse also shows us that Joel (3:1) is not only referring to the miracle of 
Pentecost, but also (as he says, "upon all flesh") to the outpouring of the Spirit 
throughout the New Testament period. Peter also, in his Pentecost sermon, does not 
speak as if Joel's prophecy of the outpouring of the Spirit were to be referred only to 
the miracle of Pentecost, but as if on that day this prophecy only began to be fulfilled; 
for Act. 2:38, he cried out to the people, "Repent, and ye shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost;" and v. 39 says further, "For this promise of Joel belongeth not to us 
apostles only, but is yours;" yea, he says, it belongeth also to "your children;" and 
then passes on to the word "the rest," and says that the promise of Joel belongeth 
even to “all that are afar off, wnom our Lord God shall call to the heart." A. 
Gierke. 
(Conclusion follows.) 
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The second article of the Augustana and Apology: Of Original Sin. 


(Conclusion.) 


Therefore, if man does not want to perish eternally in hell, he must be saved 
from original sin and its consequences. How can this be done? Who can deliver 
from original sin? That man himself can contribute nothing to this is already evident 
from the nature and character of original sin. Man is not even able to recognize 
original sin in himself. Moreover, the very essence of original sin consists in the fact 
that man, in his thinking and will, strives against God and is directed towards 
everything that is contrary to Him, and that he cannot and will not do otherwise than 
strive against God and towards all evil. How should man therefore be able to 
contribute something to free himself from a ruin from which he does not want to 
become free at all, which exactly consists in that he does not want what serves his 
peace? With the powers left to man after the Fall he is indeed able to climb a certain 
level of civilization and culture, but as far as the spiritual is concerned, with the 
powers and means at his disposal he cannot even trigger the very weakest 
spiritually good thought in himself or kindle the slightest spark of new spiritual life 
and will in himself. The ability to culture, which cannot be denied to the natural man, 
does not mean any active ability to convert, to be born again, and to overcome the 
ruin of original sin. In the natural man, as has been shown, everything is corrupted 
by original sin. Every spiritually good germ and beginning is lacking here. Mere care, 
education, training, development, etc., are of no avail here either. There is 
absolutely nothing of a spiritual nature that could be nurtured and trained. Even the 
most intensive cultural and educational work is therefore unable to produce true fear 
of God, true trust in God, and true love for God. Spirit does not come out of the flesh, 
no matter how carefully it is fertilized and cultivated. What the flesh begets of itself, 
and culture and nurture draw out of it, are but blossoms of the flesh: only ever other 
forms, sometimes coarser and more open, sometimes finer and more veiled, of the 
same old original sinful enmity against God. In the best case, the outward 
respectability, pseudo-piety, and hypocritical self-righteousness already mentioned 
are the result, but man remains inwardly what he is, and by this means the entrance 
into the kingdom of heaven, into the true spiritual life, is rather hindered than 
facilitated and promoted. As a result of original sin, man, as the Formula of Concord 
says, is really dead and completely moribund to all spiritual things. Out of spiritual 
death, however, no one can 
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human art to bring forth spiritual life. He who has rightly discerned from Scripture the 
corruption of original sin, loses faith in the goodness of human nature, faith in the 
power to redeem and save himself, or even to contribute in the least to it, whether 
by doing or by omitting. And conversely, he who ascribes the work of conversion and 
the kindling of spiritual life even in the least degree to man, or bases it on his better 
or less bad conduct, and thus on his lesser guilt, has not yet rightly recognized the 
fundamental damage of original sinful ruin; he does not see that the natural man 
cannot of himself do otherwise than resist God and especially his grace in a hostile 
manner. According to Scripture and our Lutheran confession, the delusion that the 
natural man himself can and must contribute something to free himself from original 
sin and its consequences is the basic lie of all religious aberrations. 

But how is man to be helped? Our article answers: Original sin condemns all 
those under God's eternal wrath "unless they are born again through baptism and 
[the] Holy Spirit." In the Apology it is said of the "inward evil inclination" of original 
sin: "which does not cease until we are born again through the Spirit and faith." s80.) 
The Formula of Concord quotes in summary from the Apology: "This same original 
sin is so great and dreadful that it must be covered up and forgiven before God in 
the baptized and believers for the sake of the Lord Christ alone: The corrupt human 
nature, which is maddened thereby, must and can be healed only by the 
regeneration and renewal of the Holy Spirit, which is only begun in this life, but will 
only be perfected in that life." (577.) From original sin and its consequences, then, 
only Christ and the Spirit which he has purchased for us can save us. The guilt of 
original sin is so great that only the costly blood of the Son of God could pay for it 
with God. And the corruption of original sin is so deep that only the almighty power 
of the Holy Spirit can produce in man a new spiritual life. "By the Holy Ghost man 
must again be born again," says our article. What is needed just now is not a mere 
mending of a defect or strengthening and support of still existing, weakened forces, 
but a new birth, new life, a divine new creation. Here the word applies: "Unless one 
be born anew," etc. This must be the beginning of God's creating a new spiritual life 
in man. God must reshape his innermost being. Through his almighty power of 
grace, God must bring light out of darkness and life out of death, and thus turn the 
unwilling into the willing, the enemy of God into a friend of God. 
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And how does that happen? When the Holy Spirit converts man to God. When 
he brings him to true repentance, to the right knowledge of his sin, especially of 
original sin with its terrible consequences; to the knowledge of his own 
powerlessness, namely, that he himself is completely helpless in the face of the 
curse and ruin of sin; but also to the right knowledge of Christ as the only Saviour 
and Reconciler and to faith in the atonement and forgiveness of sins made by him 
and offered in the Gospel. When, therefore, a man is converted and born again by 
the Holy Spirit, then and only then is he set free, as from all sins, so also from original 
sin and its consequences. The faith in Christ, wrought by the Holy Spirit, frees man 
from the guilt and corruption of sin, makes him righteous before God, through him 
he is born anew as a child of God, and with him begins a new spiritual life, of which 
before there was not even the smallest particle left in man. 

And what is the means of which the Holy Spirit avails Himself to bring us to 
faith, and so to free us from original sin and its curse? "By baptism and the Holy 
Spirit," says our article, "man is born again. Baptism and the Holy Spirit belong 
together, and men therefore ought not to separate them. Baptism is the instrument 
of the Holy Spirit, who makes it truly a bath of regeneration and renewal. But what is 
true of baptism, the bath of water in the Word, is also true of the Word alone, which 
also makes baptism what it is. In the 5th article of the Augsburg Confession, 
therefore, it is said: "To obtain such faith, God hath instituted the ministry of 
preaching, and hath given the gospel and sacraments, whereby he giveth, as a 
means, the Holy Ghost, which worketh faith where and when he will in them that 
hear the gospel." (39.) In order to obtain faith, God has given the gospel and 
sacraments. (39.) Therefore, to produce faith, repentance and remission of sins are 
to be preached. Through the preaching of sin and grace, of law and gospel, the Holy 
Spirit wants to be effective in the hearts and to accomplish what no other human 
power can do. 

The right knowledge of sin, without which there is no desire for grace and 
salvation in Christ, can only come about if the preaching of the law also puts original 
sin in the right light. If this were superfluous, God would not have needed to reveal 
original sin to us in his Word. The right preaching of the law must deal not only with 
all kinds of sins (coarser or finer sins of fact), but with the sin, the chief sin, the source 
of all other sins: original sin. It must attack the evil at its root. This preaching is 
especially necessary with Christians, because of their old Adam, in order to 
successfully overcome the delusion of works righteousness and the exaltation over 
others. 
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fight. The doctrine of original sin keeps even the most pious Christian humble, so 
that whenever he appears before God, he sits down with all other men on the sinner's 
bench and says: "There is no difference here; | too am a sinner like all of them and 
must take refuge in grace. For this reason the Apology writes: "But to teach this thing 
[of original sin] actually and correctly, and what original sin is or is not, is of great 
need, and no one can heartily long for Christ, for the unspeakable treasure of divine 
grace and mercy which the gospel presents, or have any desire for it, who does not 
recognize its misery and pestilence, as Christ says Matt. 9:12; Mark 2:17. 2, 17: "The 
healthy have no need of the physician." All holy, honorable living, all good works, as 
much as a man may do on earth, are vain hypocrisy and abomination in the sight of 
God, for we first recognize that we are wretched sinners of a kind, who are in disfavor 
with God, neither fearing nor loving God. So the prophet Jer. 31:19 says, "Because 
thou hast shewed me, | am afraid." And the 116th Psalm, "All men are liars,' that is, 
they are not right-minded from (with respect to) God." (83.) 


In the Middle Ages, when people were tormented by all kinds of individual sins, 
both real and made, but no longer knew or preached the doctrine of original sin, the 
pagan delusion that one could and must free oneself from sin by one's own works 
and deeds became more and more prevalent. It is Luther's merit that in the church 
the right preaching and handling not only of the gospel but also of the law was again 
brought into pregnancy and practice, the latter especially by putting the terrible 
original sinful corruption again into the right light. "The ungodly, erroneous, 
dangerous, and harmful doctrines," writes the Apology, "had prevailed in all the 
world; there was nothing preached but our merit in all the world; thereby the 
knowledge of Christ and the gospel were altogether suppressed. Luther therefore 
wished to teach and explain from the Scriptures how a great mortal sin is before God, 
and how we are born in great misery, and that the remaining original sin, which 
remains after baptism, is not of itself indifferent, but requires the mediator of Christ, 
that it may not be imputed to us by God, and without ceasing the light and action of 
the Holy Spirit, by which it may be swept out and put to death." (85.) Further, "For 
human nature, through original sin, is given over to the power of the devil, and so is 
captive under the devil's kingdom, who stupefies and seduces many a great, wise 
man in the world with terrible error, heresy, and other blindness, and otherwise 
carries men away to all manner of vice. But as it is not possible to overcome the 
cunning and mighty spirit, Satan, without the help of Christ, so neither can we help 
ourselves out of prison by our own strength. It is in 
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To see and find in all the histories of the beginning of the world how unspeakably great 
is the power of the devil's kingdom. We see that the world, from the highest to the lowest, 
is full of blasphemy, of great errors, of ungodly doctrine against God and his Word. In 
strong fetters and chains the devil holds captive many wise men, many hypocrites, who 
seem holy before the world. The others he leads into other gross vices: avarice, pride, 
etc. Forasmuch then as Christ is given to us, that he might take away the same sins and 
grievous punishments of sins, and that he might well overcome sin, death, and the 
devil's kingdom, no man can heartily rejoice in the great treasure, nor know the 
exceeding riches of grace, but first feel the same burden, our inherent great misery and 
woe. Therefore our preachers have taught of the necessary article with all the utmost 
diligence, and have taught nothing new, but vain clear words of Holy Scripture, and 
certain sayings of the Fathers, Augustini, and others." (85.) 

Every denial and diminution of original sin must therefore be regarded as a most 
pernicious, dangerous, and reprehensible heresy. It destroys, as much as there is in it, 
the whole of Christianity, and frustrates the salvation of the sinner. It denies the 
helplessness of man, and therefore the necessity of Christ's bitter suffering and death. 
He who does not hold original sin to be sin, who denies the greatness of its ruin and its 
damnability, who still ascribes spiritual powers to the natural man, and teaches that man 
can wholly or in part make himself pious and righteous before God by his own powers, 
does so, as our article says, "to the dishonor of Christ's suffering and merit"--an idea 
which Melanchthon never tires of repeating in the Apology. Luther also says in the 
Schmalkaldic Articles, "Such and suchlike many pieces [propositions of the scholastics 
in which original sinful corruption is denied] have come from ignorance and lack of 
understanding both of sin and of Christ our Saviour, right heathen doctrine, which we 
cannot suffer. For where this doctrine ought to be right, Christ died in vain, because 
there is no harm nor sin in man, for which he ought to die." (311.) What is given to man 
in the spiritual, that is taken from Christ. What is here ascribed to natural powers is 
subtracted from grace. In so far as one here praises man's nature, one disparages Christ 
and diminishes his merit. "Extenuant gloriam meriti et beneficiorum Christi," strikes 
at all who ascribe to man any spiritual powers. Christianity is the religion of grace in the 
absolute sense, the religion which not only knows how to speak of grace when it comes 
to salvation, but which here builds everything solely on the pure grace in Christ. He, 
therefore, who ascribes to human nature even the slightest spiritual faculty, 
consequently destroys the whole of Christianity. Truly 
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Only grace that is and remains entirely and in every respect grace, pure grace, is 
Christian. The salvation of men, therefore, as well as the glory of God, requires that 
the doctrine of original sin be kept pure and diligently preached. 

But in Christianity there has never been a lack of false teachers with reference 
to original sin. And also in today's Christianity, little or nothing is known about the total 
corruption of original sin, as taught in the Scriptures and the Lutheran symbols. Not 
only the Roman, Greek, and other Oriental churches, but also the innumerable 
Reformed sects, and to some extent also Lutheran communities, are literally drowned 
in Pelagian, semi-Pelagian, Arminian, or synergistic heresies. Some maintain that the 
natural man is still capable of converting himself; others, that he has sufficient powers 
to begin the good work; others, that he can cooperate if the Holy Spirit works in him; 
still others, that he can at least in some measure do or refrain from doing something 
if the Holy Spirit does his work in him. Thus one denies, and has denied, original sinful 
corruption, sometimes in a grosser, sometimes in a finer way, wholly, partly, or yet in 
some respect. But however far these false teachers may differ from one another, they 
all deny that the natural man is really spiritually dead and completely moribund. All of 
these false doctrines are therefore decisively rejected in the Lutheran Confessions. 
Our article says: "Besides these, the Pelagians and others are rejected, who do not 
hold original sin to be sin, so that they make nature pious by natural powers (disputant 
hominem propriis viribus rationis coram Deo justificari posse), to the shame of the 
suffering and merit of Christ." 

The Pelagians, repeatedly mentioned here and elsewhere in our Confession, 
are the followers of Pelagius and his disciple Célestinus, whose doctrines were 
condemned at the Council of Carthage in 412 and at subsequent councils. Pelagius 
taught: Adam was created mortal; his sin harmed only him, not the human race; 
newborn children are in the state of innocence as Adam was before the fall; even 
among the heathen there had been sinless men; man becomes blessed by the law 
and works; grace is not absolutely necessary to conversion and blessedness; 
everyone receives as much grace as he deserves himself. What is called original sin, 
said the Pelagians, was only an external misfortune, which consisted in the fact that 
man belonged to a race whose progenitor had sinned. This sin of Adam, however, did 
not result in any corruption of nature in his descendants. Sin could not be inherited at 
all, nor could it be brought into the world, for by its very nature it was always an act 
which man himself performed with his own will. 
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The Formula of Concord characterizes the doctrine of the Pelagians in the 
following antitheses: "001 And first, against the old and new Pelagians, these false 
opinions and doctrines are reproved and rejected, as if original sin alone were a reatus 
or guilt by reason of foreign forfeiture, without some corruption of our nature. 002 Item, 
as if the sinful evil lusts were not sin, but conditiones, or acquired and essential 
properties of nature. 003 Or, as if the aforesaid defect and harm were not really and truly 
such sin in the sight of God, wherefore, apart from Christ, man must be a child of wrath 
and damnation, even in the kingdom and under the power of Satan. 004 These and the 
like Pelagian errors are also exposed and rejected, as, that nature, even after the fall, 
should be uncorrupted, and especially in spiritual things wholly good and pure, and 
perfect in her naturalibus, that is, in her natural powers. (5) Or, that original sin is only 
from without a bad, contemptible, injected stain, or overlying blemish, vel corruptio 
tantum accidentium aut qualitatum, that is, a corruption only of some accidental things, 
in man's nature, yet and under it nature has and retains its goodness and power also in 
spiritual things." (577. 520.) 

Before and during Luther's time, many scholastics also belonged to the coarse 
Pelagians. After Luther's public appearance, however, they became more cautious, 
especially in their negotiations with the Lutherans at Augsburg in 1530. In their 
Confutatio, therefore, the papists had declared: free will should not be exalted too high 
like the Pelagians, but neither should it be taken away too much with the Manichaeans. 
To this the Apology, Article 18, replies: "Yes, all well said! But what difference is there 
between the Pelagians and our adversaries, since they both teach that men without the 
Holy Spirit can love God, keep God's commandment quoad substantiam actuum, that 
is, works they can do by natural reason, without the Holy Spirit, thereby earning the 
grace of God? How many innumerable errors result from this Pelagian doctrine, which, 
nevertheless, they do and preach quite strongly in their schools!" In the Schmalkaldic 
Articles, Luther cites as "right pagan doctrines" of the scholastics, among others. In the 
Schmalkald Articles, Luther cites the following sentences, among others, as "right pagan 
teachings" of the Scholastics: "That after the fall of Adam, man's natural powers remain 
whole and uncorrupted, and that man by nature has right reason and good will, as the 
philosophers teach; item, that man has a free will to do good and to refrain from evil, 
and again to refrain from good and to do evil; item, that by natural powers he may love 
God above all things and his neighbor as himself; item, that if a man does as much as 
is in him, God will certainly give him his grace. Let it not be founded in Scripture that the 
Holy Spirit with his grace is necessary to the good work." (310 f.) 
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Our Article does not merely reject the gross Pelagians, but adds: "and others 
who do not hold original sin to be sin. This doubtless means also the so-called Semi- 
Pelagians, of whom it is said in the Formula of Concord, "We also reject the Semi- 
Pelagian error, which teacheth that man by his own powers may make the beginning 
of his conversion, but may not accomplish it without the grace of the Holy Ghost." 
(525. 606.) Als the father of these semi-Pelagians is considered John Cassianus, who 
taught: It is true that grace is also necessary to conversion and blessedness, but man 
can by natural powers and must by earnest desire for grace prepare himself for the 
same and assist it in its work. At the Council of Orange in 529 (Conc. Arausieanum 
Il.) Semipelagianism was rejected, and the following propositions, among others, 
were adopted: "Divini est muneris, cum recte cogitamus." "Tales nos amat Deus, 
quales futuri sumus ipsius dono, non quales sumus nostro merito." "Suam 
voluntatem homines faciunt, non Dei, quando id agunt, quod Deo displicet. 
Quando autem id faciunt, quod volunt, ut divinae serviant voluntati, quamvis 
volentes agant, illius tamen voluntas est, a quo et praeparatur et jubetur, quod 
volunt." "Prorsus donum Dei est diligere Deum." "Aliquos vero ad malum divina 
potestate praedestinatos esse non solum non credimus, sed etiam, si sunt, qui 
tantum malum credere velint, cum omni detestatione illis anathema dicimus." 
(Mansi 8, 714 ff.) But although these excellent resolutions of the Council were 
confirmed by the Pope, yet in the Middle Ages the longer the more Semipelagianism 
came to complete dominion. 

Among the semi-Pelagians were also the scholastics, who were all, if not 
exactly Pelagians, at least semi-Pelagians. Even Erasmus, against whom Luther had 
penned in such a powerful and devastating manner in 1525, and the Papist 
theologians assembled at Augsburg, were all at least Semipelagians. Here Eck even 
defended the propositions that original sin was only sin in the non-essential sense; 
that evil desire, concupiscentia, was not sin; and that by natural powers (ex puris 
naturalibus) man was able to love God above all things. In the same way, the 
scholastics before him had taught that evil desire was in itself neither good nor evil, 
not sin itself, but only fomes peccati, from which sin could easily arise. The Apology 
writes: "The sophists [scholastic theologians] in schools have spoken on this matter 
contrary to clear public Scripture, and from philosophy have invented their own 
dreams and sayings, saying that for the sake of evil lusts we are neither evil nor good, 
nor to be reproached nor praised." (85.) To the scholastics, says the Apology, original 
sin is "alone a dissolute, little infirmity." "When they speak of original sin, they leave 
out the greatest and most necessary things, and our right greatest woe they 
remember. 
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Not at all, namely, that we men are all born of such a nature that we do not know, 
see, or perceive God or God's work, despise God, do not sincerely fear or trust God, 
are hostile to his judgment or sentence; item, that we all by nature flee from God as 
a tyrant, are angry and grumble against his will; item, do not at all rely or dare to rely 
on God's goodness, but always rely more on money, goods, friends. This swift 
hereditary disease, by which the whole nature is corrupted, by which we all inherit 
such a heart, mind, and thought from Adam, which is radically against God and the 
first supreme commandment of God, the scholastici pass over, and speak of it as if 
human nature were incorrupt, able to esteem God great, to love above all things, to 
keep God's commandment, etc., and do not see that they are against themselves." 
(79.) "They confess the little infirmities of the sinful nature, and do not remember the 
greatest of all earthly wretchedness and misery; for the apostles all complain of it, 
as all the Scriptures everywhere report, and all the prophets cry out of it, as the 
thirteenth Psalm and many other Psalms say, There is none that doeth 
righteousness, neither is there any; there is none that seeketh after God; there is 
none that doeth good, neither is there any. (Ps. 14:3.) Their mouth is an open grave; 
viper's poison is under their lips. There is no fear of God before their eyes. (Ps. 
5:10.) Even as the Scripture plainly saith, that all these things are not fled to us, but 
are inborn." (80.) 

Among the false teachers of the Reformation period with reference to original 
sin were also the Anabaptists. According to the "Faithful Warning" of the Strasburg 
preachers, Joh. Denk, Hubmaier, and other Anabaptists taught: the Father draws 
us to Himself by our powers; children are all without sin and in their nature entirely 
pure, holy, and innocent. "Denk," they wrote, "wants to make sin only an empty 
delusion." (Plitt, Introduction to the Augustana 2, 133.) The twelfth article of the 
Formula of Concord, then, rejects in the case of the Anabaptists, "that infants, if not 
baptized, are not sinners before God, but are righteous and innocent, and therefore 
in their innocence, without baptism, of which they have no need, become blessed;" 
and then adds, They "deny and reject, therefore, the whole doctrine of original sin, 
and what depends on it." (727. 558.) 

With the addition of "and others, et alios", our article also has Zwingli in 
particular in mind, who had repeatedly claimed that original sin was not actually a 
sin, let alone a damnable sin, but a mere hereditary defect, a "Bresten" (deficiency), 
which only somewhat depressed the original goodness of man. Already in 1525, on 
November 5, Luther had written to the Strasburgers: "Who would not rejoice that the 
holy being (Sanctimonia) of Ecolampad and Zwingli and their churches are praised 
by you? But see whither Zwingli strays in the doctrine of original sin! ... 
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That Christ was first made known by us [Luther] we dare to boast; but to the denial 
of the same Zwingli now hechelt (traducit) us." Luther was also thinking of Zwingli 
when he wrote in his "Confession" in 1528, "So | also condemn both new and old 
Pelagians, who do not want to let original sin be sin, but should be an infirmity or 
defect." (Plitt 2, 132; Luther, St. L. 20, 1097.) 

In the 404 propositions which Eck published in 1530, before the opening of 
the Diet of Augsburg, in order to discredit Luther and his doctrine, he had also 
recorded the following as Zwingli's error: "Original sin is not sin, but a certain natural 
defect, naturalis quidem defectus." (Plitt 2, 136.) And with the Swiss Eck threw the 
Lutherans together. Thus the latter were compelled to renounce Zwingli's doctrine. 
This was done, and was to be done, by the addition to "Pelagians": "and others, so 
have not original sin for sin." This is confirmed by the execution in the second article 
of the Apology. Here Melanchthon confesses that in the Augustana, in expounding 
the doctrine of original sin, he had in view some theologians of his time, who spoke 
of the "innate evil desire more paganly from philosophy than according to the divine 
word or according to Holy Scripture." "For some," it says here, "thus speak that 
original sin in human nature is not an inherent evil nature, but only an affliction 
(Bresten) and imposed burden or burden, which all Adam's children must bear for 
the sake of foreign sin, namely, because of Adam's sin, and therefore all are mortal, 
not that they themselves all inherit sin from their mother's womb. In addition, they 
say that no man is eternally condemned for the sake of original sin or the original 
womb alone, but just as servants and hereditary servants are born of a bondwoman's 
handmaidens, not because of their own sin, but because they must pay for and bear 
their mother's misfortunes and miseries, even though they themselves, like other 
men, are born without change: Neither let original sin be an inherent evil, but only an 
infirmity and burden, which we bear from Adam, but for ourselves therefore are not 
in sins and hereditary pains." (78 f.) This was Zwingli's doctrine, as the quotations 
about to be given will show. That Melanchthon had Zwingli in mind when he used the 
"and others" is also indicated by the fact that later, in the Variata of 1540, when he 
judged the Zwinglians more leniently and tried to get in touch with them, he deleted 
the "et alios” from the second article. (Corp. Ref. 21, 351.) 

As far as Zwingli's doctrine of original sin itself is concerned, he says in his 
writing of 1525: "Vom touf, vom widertouf und vom kindertouf": "Original sin is nothing 
other than the Brest from Adam . . . We understand here by the word Brest a defect, 
which one has without his fault from birth, or 
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otherwise of coincidences. ... Original sin, then, is a distance from, a diminution of, 
or a deterioration of the first instituted human nature; just as if in a storm or hail all 
the vines were spoiled, so that they no longer have their former kind; or if a plant 
from Neapolis is planted in Germany, it never again attains to its first kind. And is 
not original sin a damnable sin, if a man be born of believing parents? . . . So it 
follows that original sin is a brest, which of itself is not sinful to him that hath it; neither 
may he condemn it, God grant what the theologians say, until out of the brest he do 
contrary to the law of God; but then he doeth contrary to the law only when he 
knoweth the law. ... So sin comes from the evil, weakened nature, if one does not 
master it. The theologians, however, call the hereditary residue an' original sin, not 
rightly understanding St. Paul Rom. 5, 13. The residue can ever not be sin. . . . But 
where there is no knowledge of sin, there is no transgression, and therefore no 
condemnation.... . . The inheritance may not condemn us, but when we see the law 
before us, and therefore from the manner of the inheritance do contrary to the law. 
For evil, because the law is not yet known, neither is the transgression thereof: 
where the transgression thereof is not, there is no condemnation. Thus it is clear 
against all theologians that the children of the faithful, because of original sin, 
allbecause they do not know the law, may not [be] condemned." (Zwingli's Works, 
Schuler 1830, Il, 1, p. 287 f.) In the same writing Zwingli concludes from Matth. 18, 
3: "So it must be short and bad that the children have no blemish nor masen [stain] 
on them; for if so (were), we would not rightly be pointed to them for an example." 
(283.) 

In his 1626 letter, De Peccato Originali Declaratio, Zwingli teaches, "For 
what can be said more briefly and clearly than that original sin is not sin, but a 
disease, and that the children of Christians are not doomed to eternal damnation 
because of this disease?" (3, 628.) "So then we say that original contagion 
(originalem contaginem) is a disease, not sin, because sin is connected with guilt; 
but guilt arises from a commission or omission on the part of him who intended the 
wrong. | set an example: to be born a slave is a miserable condition; not is it a fault 
of him who is thus born, nor a crime; for he who is born has not yet permitted or 
committed any thing." (629.) Not in truth, says Zwingli, but only metonymically, is 
original sin called guilt and sin. Thus it is also to be understood when Paul says, 
Rom. 3: All have sinned. Here the word sin is used metonymically for the miserable 
condition into which all have fallen through the fault of Adam. (630.) 
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In Melanchthon's report of 5. In Melanchthon's report of October 1529 on the 
Marburg Colloquium we read: "They [Zwingli and Oekolampad] were reproached 
that we find many other articles in their doctrine, which are also criminal to speak of, 
namely, that Zwingli wrote that there is no original sin, and teaches that sin is only 
outward evil works and deeds, and means the heart's innate impurity and lusts; item, 
that we by nature do not fear God, do not believe, is not sin: This is a great indication 
that Zwinglius does not know much about true Christian holiness, because he puts 
sin only in external deeds, like the Pelagians, all the Papists and philosophers." (C. 
R. 1, 1099.) 

Even Ecolampad refused to follow Zwingli in the doctrine of original sin. Ina 
letter of December 5, 1525, he gives Zwingli to consider that his teaching will have 
evil consequences, and that even he does not find it free from Pelagianism, 
"Proinde, amice, pro mea simplicitate monuerim, ne quid temere, vel subito!" 
(Zwingli's Works VII, 445.) In Marburg (1529) Zwingli also signed the fourth article, 
which clearly reflects Luther's teaching: "Fourthly, we believe that original sin is 
innate and inherited from Adam and is such a sin that it condemns all men; and if 
JEsus Christ had not come to our aid with his death and life, we would have had to 
die eternally from it and would not have been able to come to God's kingdom and 
blessedness." (Luther XVII, 1940.) How Zwingli could have signed this article 
remains incomprehensible. (Luthers Werke, Weimar 30, Ill, 162.) Therefore, when 
Luther rejected the hand of union offered by Zwingli, the latter also renewed his error 
of original sin, in his Fidei Ratio of 1530 and Fidei Expositio of 1531. ln accordance 
with his doctrine of original sin, Zwingli, in the latter writing, awards blessedness to 
Gentiles equally with Christians. In the heaven of the blessed, he says here, we 
would once see Adam, Christ, Abel, Enoch . . ., "Hercules, Theseus, Socrates, 
Aristides, Antigonus, Numa, Camillus, the Catons and Scipions." (I. c. 4, IV, 65.) 

The doctrine of original sin, as it is presented in the Augsburg Confession 
and its Apology, is Luther's doctrine. At Augsburg, Melanchthon was Luther's mouth 
(as he himself confessed with reference to the Lord's Supper) in all doctrines and 
especially in that of original sin and free will. Nowhere is there a trace of his own 
thoughts, which he would have interwoven here. Thus, then, all that Luther presents 
in the Schmalkaldic Articles on sin is in complete harmony with the Augustana and 
its Apology. In addition to the thoughts we have already touched upon, Luther states 
here in particular that the right sermon on repentance must first and foremost expose 
original sin. Only when this is done can all sinners and all sins, and in them the actual 
main and most important sin, be brought to justice. 
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Root Sin. The sermon of original sin, in which all men without exception and in the 
same degree are imprisoned, tears the cover of Moses from the eyes of man, beats 
them all, the hypocrites as well as the gross sinners, into a heap, and calls to all 
without exception: Repent! This sermon, therefore, is the right preparation for the 
gospel and faith, for in the sight of God and in his judgment it removes all distinction 
between men and brings them all into one and the same sin-box with the avenger, 
as already indicated above. 


In Luther's Articles it says: "But the most noble office or power of the law is 
that it reveals original sin with its fruits and all, and shows man how deeply his nature 
has fallen and is corrupt without cause, when the law must tell him that he has no 
God, nor does he respect and worship strange gods, which he would not have 
believed before and without the law. Thus he is terrified, humbled, despondent, 
despairing, desiring to be helped, and knowing not where to turn, begins to be 
hostile to God, and to murmur, etc. This then is Rom. 4: "The law provokes anger." 
And Rom. 5: 'Sin is increased by the law.' Such an office [of the law] the New 
Testament retains, and also enforces, as St. Paul does Rom. 1, saying, "God's 
wrath is revealed from heaven against all men." Item 3: "All the world is guilty before 
God." And, "No man is righteous before him." And Christ Joh. 16: "The Holy Ghost 
shall punish the world for sin." Now this is the thunderbolt of God, that he may smite 
both manifest sinners and false saints in one heap, and let none be right, driving 
them all into terror and despondency. This is the hammer (as Hieremiah speaks): 
"My word is a hammer that breaketh in pieces the rocks." This is not activa contritio, 
a' made repentance, but passiva contritio, the right heartache, suffering, and 
feeling of death." (312.) "So also St. Paul preaches Rom. 3, saying, ‘There is none 
understanding, none righteous, none respecting God, none doing good, not even 
one; all at all are unfit and apostate." And Act. 17: "But now God giveth all men, in 
all places, to repent.' All men (saith he), none excepted that are men. This 
repentance teaches us to recognize sin, namely, that (it is) lost with all of us, skin 
and hair not good, and must become bad new and different people. This repentance 
is not lumpy and beggarly like that which atones for real sins, nor is it uncertain like 
that. For it disputeth not which is sin, or which is not sin; but thrustteth all things into 
heaps, saith it is all and vain sin with us. What shall we long seek, and divide, and 
distinguish? Therefore even here repentance is not uncertain. For there is nothing 
left, that we might think any good, to pay for sin, but a mere, certain despair of all 
that we are, think, speak, or do." (317.) 
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The doctrine of original sin, as treated in the symbols cited, is not modified in 
any way even by the Formula of Concord (Art. 1). We could not name a single point 
that it added to the doctrine of original sin as presented by Luther and the first 
Lutheran symbols, and certainly not a single feature that it changed, blurred, or 
weakened in this picture. Expressly does the Formula of Concord profess the doctrine 
of the Apology, and, in this very article, makes copious extracts from it, thus proving 
its own position to be the old Lutheran one. She declares it to be her purpose to 
preserve this doctrine, and to guard it "that it deviate not, either to the Pelagian or to 
the Manichaean side." (577.) With equal firmness, then, she rejects every distortion 
of the doctrine of original sin, as well as every diminution of the corruption of original 
sin. To the Flacians she holds that original sin is not the nature of man himself fei, 
but a corruption in it. To Strigel and the Synergists, however, it emphasizes just as 
strongly that man, as a result of original sin, is completely corrupt, both in body and 
soul and in all his powers, so that nothing healthy and spiritually good remains in 
man, but rather that man is really and completely dead and dead to all spiritual good. 

The Formula of Concord thus expresses its doctrinal position with regard to 
original sin: "We believe, teach, and confess, however, that original sin is not a bad 
[little], but such a deep corruption of human nature that nothing healthy or undecayed 
has remained in the body and soul of man, in his inward and outward powers, but as 
the church finds: "Through Adam's fall, human nature and essence are completely 
corrupted. Which pity is unspeakable, and cannot be known by reason, but only from 
God's word, and that no one can separate nature from such corruption of nature, 
except God alone, which will be completely done by death in the resurrection, since 
our nature, which we now bear, without original sin, and separated and set apart from 
it, will rise again and live forever, as it is written in Job 19." (520, 8 f.) "And first of all 
it is true that Christians are to hold and recognize for sin not only the real 
transgression of God's commandments, but also that the abominable, terrible original 
sin, by which the whole nature (is) corrupted, before all things, is truly to be held and 
recognized for sin, even for the principal sin, which is a root and fountain-spring of all 
real sins, and is called by D. Luther calls it a sin of nature and of the person, so as to 
indicate that, even though man thought, spoke, or did nothing evil, which, after the 
fall of our first parents, is impossible in this life of human nature, nevertheless his 
nature is not evil. 
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and person sinful, that is, through original sin as with a spiritual leprosy through and 
through, wholly poisoned and corrupt in the sight of God, for which corruption, and 
by reason of the fall of the first man, the nature or person is accused and condemned 
by God's law, so that we are by nature children of wrath, death, and damnation, 
unless we are delivered from it by the merit of Christ." (575, 5 f.) 

On the basis of this sound position, which in its first and second articles it 
shows to be correct from Scripture and Lutheran from the symbols, the Formula of 
Concord rejects with great clarity and decisiveness not only all previous forms of 
Pelagian and semi-Pelagian, Manichaean and Stoic heresies, but also the Flacian 
and synergistic errors which are especially before it for decision. The doctrine that 
original sin is something essential, a substantial evil, and the nature of corrupt man, 
his body and soul itself, is rejected as a Manichaean error. As in the leper the body 
and the leprosy are not one and the same, so in man also the nature and the original 
sin must be distinguished. Therefore original sin is not a mere outward, insignificant 
spot and blemish. If we could and should distinguish the nature of man from original 
sin, it is not we, but only God, who can distinguish the two. 

The Formula of Concord writes: "A distinction must also be kept between our 
nature, as it is created and preserved by God, in which sin dwells, and between 
original sin, as it dwells in nature; the two must and may also be regarded, taught, 
and believed differently according to the Scriptures." (580.) "We believe, teach, and 
confess that there is a difference between the nature of man, not only as he was at 
first created pure and holy by God without sin, but also as we have it now and after 
the fall, namely, between the nature, which even after the fall is and remains a 
creature of God, and original sin; and that such difference is as great as the 
difference between the work of God and the work of the devil." (519. 580.) It rejects 
the doctrine of the Manichaeans, "that original sin, as something essential and 
independent, is infused into nature by Satan, and [is] mixed with it, as poison and 
wine are mixed.” (521.) As a reprehensible Manichaean error she also calls the 
assertion of the Flacians, "that original sin is actually and without all distinction of 
corrupt man substance, nature, and essence itself, so that no distinction can be 
made between corrupt nature after the fall in itself and original sin should not even 
be thought nor distinguished with thought from each other." (521.) At length it is set 
forth how this error is more particularly applied to the articles of creation, redemption, 
and salvation. 
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The truth of the matter is contradictory. According to Scripture, God is the creator of 
man even after the fall; if man were sin itself, God would be the author of sin. Christ, 
as Heb. 2 teaches, is, according to his human nature, of one essence with us (nobis, 
fratribus suis, consubstantialis); but without sin: therefore original sin cannot be 
identical with human nature itself. According to the article of sanctification, the Holy 
Spirit cleanses us from sin: man and sin are therefore to be well distinguished. Man 
is received into grace by God for Christ's sake, but sin he hates for ever; ergo. 
Finally, if original sin were the substance of man, it would have to be resurrected to 
eternal life on the last day. The doctrine of the new Manichaeans is therefore to be 
rejected as unchristian and abominable. 

The danger of falling into Flacianism was at no time a particularly threatening 
one within the Lutheran Church. Flacius found only few followers, but many 
determined opponents, even among his friends, who had fought for the truth on his 
side in all other matters. Even with Flacius, it often seems as if it was more an abuse 
of terms than a real false doctrine. What the Flacians had in mind was basically not 
much more than the thought that the concept of depraved fallen men did not 
necessarily include this or that actual sin as an essential element, but that it did 
include original sin, just as the concept of man in the state of innocence included 
innocence, righteousness, and holiness as essential elements, and that of the 
Christian, also as an essential element, justifying faith. For the Lutheran Church the 
danger of synergism, to which it had already succumbed in part in the numerous 
Philippists, and to which many of its theologians have fallen victim ever since, was 
ever and anon greater. This danger was recognized by our fathers, as not only the 
first, but also the second and eleventh articles of the Formula of Concord testify. With 
great earnestness, therefore, they inculcate that the fact that original sin is not a 
substance, but only an accident, does not in the least diminish its atrocity and 
abomination. In spite of all this, it remains true that man, through original sin, is 
"utterly corrupt, and truly dead before God spiritually, and dead to goodness with all 
his powers, plane sit emortuus." (587.) Already the papist opponents of Luther had 
exploited the truth that original sin was not the nature of man himself, in the interest 
of their Semipelagianism. In the Apology, therefore, Melanchthon says: "So they [the 
adversaries] also patch other inconsistent sayings on this matter, namely: God's 
creature and nature cannot be evil in itself. This | do not dispute, if it be spoken at 
all, since it is true; but to this end 
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this saying be not put on to make the original sin small." (85.) In the footsteps of 
these Semipelagians came the Synergists. The truth that original sin was only an 
accidens was misused by them to diminish original sinful corruption, so as to gain 
ground for and promote their heresy of man's participation in conversion. 

Among the propositions which the Formula of Concord directs against the 
synergistic falsification of the doctrine of original sin are the following: We reject and 
condemn when it is taught "that original sin is only from without a bad, disdainful, 
injected stain or overlying blemish, under which nature has retained its good powers 
even in spiritual things . . .. . item, that original sin is only an outward hindrance of 
good spiritual powers, and not a deprivation or deficiency of them, as when a magnet 
is smeared with garlic juice, its natural power is not thereby taken away, but only 
hindered; or that the same blemish, like a spot from the face, or paint from the wall, 
might easily be wiped away; item, that in man there is not altogether corrupted 
human nature and being, but that man has still some good in him, even in spiritual 
things, as namely, ability, skill, efficiency, or capacity, to begin, work, or miswork 
anything in spiritual things." (521. 578.) 

But how original sin may be regarded as an accident without diminishing it, 
the Formula of Concord thus writes: "But if it be further asked, what then is original 
sin an accidens, that is another question, whereon no philosopher, no pope, no 
sophist, yea, no human reason, however keen it may be, can give the right 
explanation, but all understanding and explanation must be taken from Holy 
Scripture alone, which testifieth, that original sin is an unspeakable harm and such 
a corruption of human nature that nothing pure nor good remains in it and all its 
inward and outward powers, but everything [is] especially corrupt, that through 
original sin man is truly spiritually dead before God and has died to goodness with 
all his powers." (586, 60.) Thus there can be no question of a weakening of Luther's 
old doctrine of original sin in the Formula of Concord. It could rather be said that it 
increases and intensifies the expressions. 

Now if, as has been done above, we have agreed with the second article of 
the Augsburg Confession when it says of the Pelagians, Semipelagians, and all who 
minimize original sin, that they do so at the expense of grace and "to the dishonor 
of Christ's suffering," we shall also have to agree when the Formula of Concord 
(574) judges that by the doctrine of original sin as it is 
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Luther and the Lutheran Church and is laid down in its symbols, "that the benefits of 
the Lord Christ and His precious merit, as well as the work of grace of the Holy Spirit, 
be the better recognized and more praised" - doctrines of which the third and following 
articles of the Augsburg Confession are concerned. 

F.B. 


The modern theology of this-ness. 


St. Paul writes about the last times of the world, that in them "powerful errors" 
would be found (energeia planes), sent by God for the purpose that those who did not 
accept the love of truth would now believe the lie and thus perish, 2 Thess. 2, 10. 11. 
And our Saviour prophesied of the time immediately before the end of the world, that 
false Christs and false prophets would arise, and do great signs and wonders, and that 
they would deceive into error, if it were possible, even the elect, Matt. 24:24. Among 
these false teachings, among these powerful errors, the modern theology of this 
worldliness, the "theology of the social gospel," is at the top. Even before the world war 
its theories were widespread and worked like a rot among the Reformed sects. And 
now that the war is officially over and "reconstruction" is being cried out everywhere, 
this theological movement is spreading with power and threatens to wipe out even the 
remnant of the beatific gospel which, by God's grace, is still to be found among the 
sects. 

Among the American representatives and spokesmen of this direction, the 
following stand out especially: Walter Rauschenbusch, until his recent death, professor 
at Rochester Theological Seminary (Baptist), with his books Christianizing the 
Social Order, Christianity and the Social Crisis, and A Theology for the Social 
Gospel; Harry Emerson Fosdick, professor at Union Theological Seminary 
(Presbyterian), with his books: The Meaning of Faith and The Challenge of the 
Present Crisis; Henry Churchill King, President of Oberlin College, with his books 
Greatness and Simplicity of the Christian Faith and Reconstruction in Theology; 
Gerald B. Smith, with his book Social Idealism and the Changing Theology; R. 
Hunter, with his book Why We Fail as Christians, in which he holds up Leo Tolstoy 
and his communist ideas as the ideal; R. W. Sellars, with his book The Next Step in 
Religion, in which he seeks the religion of the future in intellectual and humanistic 
fields, and others. 

Where does this movement come from? To whom can it be traced? Without a 
doubt, the blame lies largely with some German theologians of the last century, who 
have not been able to understand the Christian 
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The idea of ethics is found in Schleiermacher not only in his "Monologues," but also 
in other works and in his lectures, as is shown by his "Draft of a System of Moral 
Doctrine. This idea is found in Schleiermacher not only in his "Monologen," but also 
in other works and in his lectures, as is shown by his "Entwurf eines Systems der 
Sittenlehre," published by Schweizer. A few decades later Albrecht Ritschl made this 
point of view his own and built upon it, so that Ritschlianism actually represents the 
implementation of Schleiermacher's ideas. That this is indeed the case is evident, 
among other things, from the fact that Kattenbusch, in his book "From 
Schleiermacher to Ritschl," evidently finds a kindred spirit. And Rauschenbusch 
writes: "Those individuals of that era who did strike out into social conceptions 
of Christianity deserve the name and honor of prophets. Among the earlier 
German theologians Friedrich Schleiermacher, Richard Rothe, and Albrecht 
Ritschl seem to me to deserve that title. The constructive genius of 
Schleiermacher worked out solidaristic conceptions of Christianity which were 
far ahead of his time. Ritschl built his essential ideas of the kingdom of evil and 
the Kingdom of God on Schleiermacher's work, and stressed the teaching of 
Luther [?] that our service to God consists, not in religious performances, but in 
the faithful work we do in our secular calling." (A Theology for the Social Gospel, 
27.) 

The movement is spreading far and wide, as a perusal of various church 
periodicals shows. For example, in Detroit, at a large church meeting, it was declared 
by an eminent speaker that the task of the church was not really the salvation of 
souls, but "that of Christ Himself, to establish the kingdom of heaven or a celestial 
civilization on earth, to fight all injustice and sin, individual or social." (Ber. d. 
Mich.-Distr. 1919, 45.) And the same report quotes from the well-known pamphlet of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The Christian Church; What of Its Future? (p. 45 f.) Nor 
can it be denied that even the better literature of our day is very much taken up with 
this movement, as is shown, for example, by the books of the much-read writer Harald 
Bell Wright (That Printer of Udell's). 

What the tendency of the doctrinal theories of this movement is, and what soul- 
destroying errors this movement indulges in, is evident to every Bible-believing 
Christian even from a cursory comparison of its teachings with God's Word; for this 
tendency has been clearly expressed in each of the books mentioned. However, the 
first attempt at a systematic exposition of modern this-worldliness theology is found 
in the book A Theology for the Social Gospel by Rauschenbusch. In this book the 
author claims already in the introduction: "The argument of this book is built on the 
conviction that the social gospel is a permanent addition to our spiritual outlook, 
and that its arrival constitutes a stage in the development of the social gospel. 
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of the Christian religion." As most of the statements are teeming with errors, we 
shall, for the sake of brevity, confine ourselves to pointing out only the most flagrant 
examples, such as, in this case, that there is not and cannot be a "development of 
the Christian religion," since this is not called to present human opinion, but the 
infallible, unchangeable truths of the Word of God. The author's point is made shortly 
afterwards: "The social gospel is the old message of salvation, but enlarged and 
intensified. The individualistic gospel has taught us to see the sinfulness of 
every human heart, and has inspired us with faith in the willingness and power 
of God to save every soul that comes to Him. But it has not given us an 
adequate understanding of the sinfulness of the social order and its share in the 
sins of all individuals within it. It has not evoked faith in the will and power of 
God to redeem the permanent institutions of human society from their inherited 
guilt of oppression and extortion. Both our sense of sin and our faith in salvation 
have fallen short of the realities under its teaching." (p. 5.) The reader sees at 
once that the author evidently has quite a different conception of salvation from that 
which Scripture gives to hand. How cavalierly he treats Scripture and history is 
shown in the following passage: "The great religious thinkers who created [?] 
theology were always leaders who were shaping ideas to meet actual 
situations. The new theology of Paul [ ? ] was a product of fresh religious 
experience and of practical necessities. His idea that the Jewish law had been 
abrogated by Christ's death was worked out in order to set his mission to the 
Gentiles free from the crippling grip of the past and to make an international 
religion of Christianity. Luther worked out [?] the doctrine of ‘justification by faith’ 
because he had found by experience that it gave him a surer and happier way 
to God than the effort to win merit by his own works. . . . There is nothing else 
in sight to-day which has power to rejuvenate theology except the 
consciousness of vast sins and sufferings, and the longing for righteousness 
and a new life, which are expressed in the social gospel.” (pp. 13. 14.) Evidently 
this new gospel is an all-purpose medicine for all the ills with which this poor earth is 
afflicted. That its statements in this respect more often resemble blasphemy to a hair, 
has evidently escaped the notice of the writer in his zeal. Thus in this passage: "Does 
the old theology meet them [the modem burdens] ? Was it competent to meet 
the religious problems raised by the war? Can personal forgiveness settle such 
accounts aS some men run up with their fellowmen? Does Calvinism deal 
adequately with a man who appears before the judgment-seat of Christ with 
$50,000,000 and its human corollaries to his credit, and then pleads a free 
pardon through faith in the atoning sacrifice?" (S. 19.) 
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What the author is actually getting at emerges soon after when he writes: 
"The body of ideas which we call the social gospel is not the product of a fad 
or a temporary interest; it is not an alien importation or a novel invention; it is 
the revival of the most ancient and authentic [?] gospel, and the scientific 
unfolding of essential elements of Christian doctrine which have remained 
undeveloped all too long." (S. 26.) 

Keeping this definition in view, one is not surprised that in the next chapters 
the author sets aside most of the fundamental doctrines of Scripture, not with 
Scriptural reasons (on the contrary, it is noticeable that Scripture is little or not 
quoted at all), but with the ideas of his own philosophy. Thus, according to him, the 
consciousness of sin consists not both in the realization that man assaults the 
majesty, holiness, and righteousness of God with every transgression of the divine 
law, but in the feeling that by flagrant transgressions one has hindered the building 
of the "kingdom of God here on earth." "We feel a deep consciousness of sin 
when we realize that we have wasted our years, dissipated our energies, left 
our opportunities unused, frustrated the grace of God, and dwarfed and 
shamed the personality which God intended when He called us into life. It is a 
similar and even deeper misery to realize that our past life has hurt and blocked 
the Kingdom of God, the sum of all good, the essential aim of God Himself. Our 
duty to the Kingdom of God is on a higher level than all other duties. ... To have 
contradicted its truths, to have denied it in time of danger, to have betrayed it 
for thirty pieces of silver, - this is the most poignant consciousness of sin." (S. 
36.) 

On the fall of man, the importance of which in the history of salvation is 
emphasized by Paul Rom. 5 and elsewhere, the author thus remarks: "The 
traditional doctrine of the fall is the product of speculative interest mainly, and . 
. . the most epergetic consciousness of sin can exist without drawing strength 
from this doctrine. Second, that if the substance of Scriptural thought, the 
constant and integral trend of Biblical convictions, is the authoritative element 
in the Bible, the doctrine of the fall does not seem to have as great an authority 
as it has long exercised. . . . The traditional doctrine of the fall has taught us to 
regard evil as a kind of unvarying racial endowment, which is active in every 
new life and which can be overcome only by the grace offered in the Gospel 
and ministered by the Church. It would strengthen the appeal of the social 
gospel if evil could be regarded instead as a variable factor in the life of 
humanity, which it is our duty to diminish for every young life and for every new 
generation." (pp. 41-43.) In other words, "Smooth down 
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the rugged text to ears polite, and snugly keep damnation out of sight!" 

The essence, the nature of sin cannot be learned from the example of Adam, 
"because Adam's situation gave very limited opportunities for selfishness, which 
is the essence of sin. He had no scope to exhibit either the virtues or the sinful 
vices which come out in the pursuits of commerce or politics. ... To find the 
climax of sin we must not linger over a man who swears, or sneers at religion, 
or denies the mystery of the Trinity, but put our hands on social groups who have 
turned the patrimony of a nation into the private property of a small class, or 
have left the peasant laborers cowed, degraded, demoralized, and without rights 
in the land." (P. 61. 50.) This point of view is explained by the remark, "Two aspects 
of the Kingdom of God demand special consideration in this connection: the 
Kingdom is the realm of love, and it is the commonwealth of labor." (S. 54.) 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that the author is in complete 
agreement with the moderns who relegate the devil and the evil angels to the realm 
of fables: "To-day the belief in a satanic kingdom exists only where religious and 
theological tradition keeps it alive. It is not spontaneous, and it would not 
originate anew. Its lack of vitality is proved by the fact that even those who accept 
the existence of a personal Satan without question, are not influenced in their 
daily life by the practical belief in evil spirits. The demons have faded away into 
poetical unreality. Satan alone remains, but he has become a literary and 
theological devil, and most often a figure of speech. He is a theological necessity 
rather than a religious reality. He is needed to explain the Fall and the 
temptation, and he reappears in eschatology." (p. 86.) How the many sayings of 
Scripture which clearly state the existence of Satan and his angels can be so ignored 
is a mystery to the Bible Christian. 

So it goes on through the Christian teachings. Not one escapes the lot which 
the author has cast upon it. Salvation is to him "the voluntary socializing of the 
soul"; conversion is not a new creation of the heart, but "our own active breaking 
with old habits and associations and our turning to a new life" (p. 99). Luther's 
glorious definition of justifying and saving faith in his interpretation of the second 
article is seen in the following: "It is faith to assume that this is a good world, and 
that life is worth living. It is faith to assert the feasibility of a fairly righteous and 
fraternal social order. In the midst of a despotic and predatory industrial life it is 
faith to stake our business future on the proposition that fairness, kindness, and 
fraternity will work. When war inflames a nation, it is faith 
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to believe that a peaceable disposition is a workable international policy. Amidst 
the disunion of Christendom it is faith to look for unity and to express unity in 
action. It is faith to see God at work in the world and to claim a share in His job." 
(S. 102.) 

The further one reads, the more radical the presentation appears; one often 
cannot believe one's own eyes. Thus Paul's conversion is presented as an intended 
change of heart: "Paul's experience at Damascus was the culmination of his 
personal struggle and his emergence into spiritual freedom. But his crisis got 
its intensity from its social background. He was deciding, so far as he was 
concerned, between the old narrow nationalistic religion of conservative 
Judaism and a wider destiny for his people, between the validity of the Law and 
spiritual liberty, between the exclusive claims of Israel on the Messianic hope 
and a world-wide participation in the historical prerogatives of the first-born 
people." (P. 106. 107.) Of the purpose of baptism the author writes, "Original sin 
and baptismal regeneration seem to be marked for extinction" (p. 201), and of 
the Lord's Supper, "Can the social gospel contribute to make the Lord's Supper 
more fully an act of fraternity and to connect it again with the social hope of the 
Kingdom of God?" (S. 206.) 

But the execution reaches its climax in the chapter entitled: "The Kingdom of 
God." There it is expressly stated, "This doctrine [of the Kingdom of God] is itself 
the social gospel. Without it, the idea of redeeming the social order will be but 
an annex to the orthodox conception of the scheme of salvation. ... To those 
whose minds live in the social gospel, the Kingdom of God is a dear truth, the 
marrow of the Gospel, just as the incarnation was to Athanasius, justification 
by faith alone to Luther, and the sovereignty of God to Jonathan Edwards. It 
was just as dear to Jesus. He, too, lived in it, and from it looked out on the world 
and the work He had to do." (P. 131.) But what is the kingdom of heaven to the 
writer, of which the Saviour so often speaks? He says: "The Kingdom of God is 
humanity organized according to the will of God. . . . The reign of love tends 
toward the progressive unity of mankind, but with the maintenance of individual 
liberty and the opportunity of nations to work out their own national peculiarities 
and ideals." (P. 142. 143.) This is the crux of the matter, in the fullest sense of the 
word; there the horse's foot comes out. It is the same idea that has inspired the 
proposal to insert what is called a Christian Amendment to our National Constitution. 
One wants to establish Christ's kingdom, the kingdom of heaven, the kingdom of 
God here on earth, as a visible kingdom. 

What is to be said about this on the basis of Scripture? To remain only with 
this last point, to which the whole exposition aims, one thing is clear: A salient 
characteristic of biblical theology 
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is the emphasis on the otherworldliness. Christ says clearly and determinedly: "My 
kingdom is not of this world", Joh. 18,36. He takes away all support of the false 
Messiah hopes of the Pharisees, because He answered them: "The kingdom of God 
does not come with outward gestures. Neither shall it be said, Behold, here or there 
it is! For behold, the kingdom of God is within you," Luk 17:20. And Paul writes to 
Timothy, "The firm foundation of God standeth, and hath this seal: The Lord knoweth 
them that are his," 2 Tim 2:19. In harmony with these passages of Scripture, our 
confession writes, "For if we should say that the church only is an outward police 
force, like other regiments, wherein are evil and good, etc., no man shall learn from 
it, nor understand it, no one will learn from it, nor understand, that Christ's kingdom 
is spiritual, as it is, wherein Christ inwardly rules the hearts, strengthens, comforts, 
distributes the Holy Spirit and various spiritual gifts." (Apology. Muller, 154.) 

That the doctrine of Scripture is justly characterized as the religion of the 
hereafter is also evident from many other passages. "I am a sojourner on earth," Ps. 
119:19. "Dear brethren, | admonish you as the strangers and pilgrims," 1 Pet. 2:11. 
"And confess that they are sojourners and strangers on earth," Heb. 11:13. "| am 
both thy pilgrim and thy citizen, as all my fathers were," Ps. 39:13. Paul emphasizes 
this fact one time over another. He says of Christians that they long for adoption, 
and wait for the redemption of their bodies, Rom. 8:23, vv. 18-25. He writes to the 
Corinthians, "But we are confident, and rather desire to walk apart from the body, 
and to be at home with the Lord," 2 Cor. 5:8. (Cf. the whole 4th and 5th chapters.) 
He writes to the Philippians, "| desire to depart, and to be with Christ, which also 
would be much better," Phil. 1:23. And of all Christians he says: "Our walk [our 
citizenship] is in heaven, from whence also we wait for the Saviour Jesus Christ the 
Lord," Phil. 3:20. To the Colossians the apostle exhorts: "If ye then be risen with 
Christ, seek those things which are above, where Christ is, sitting at the right hand 
of God. Seek the things which are above, and not the things which are on earth," 
Col. 3:1, 2. Quite in harmony with these exhortations, we read in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, "We have here no lasting city, but the things to come we seek," Heb. 
13:14. Finally, we might refer to 2 Cor. 10:4, where the Apostle, speaking of the 
struggles of the Church, says, "The weapons of our knighthood are not carnal, but 
mighty in the sight of God, to disturb the fortifications." (Cf. on this the Augustana, 
Art. XXVIII, § 12 ff. Miller, 63.) 

Of course, we Lutherans stand on the standpoint of Scripture and firmly reject 
the modern doctrine of this worldliness. We know that the whole life of the believer 
is only a span of time in preparation for the long eternity. The work 
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Both the money and the rest of every Christian are undertaken and done in the fear 
of God, in obedience to God, and therefore finally in the service of the Gospel and 
of the hereafter; for both belong to the proof of faith, according to which the Lord will 
pass his judgment. Our money and goods are not our permanent property, but are 
entrusted to us only temporarily; they therefore possess intrinsic value only in so far 
as we use them for the glory of God and the service of our neighbor. Ps. 62, 11; Jer. 
9, 23; 1 Tim. 6, 17. Wife and child are gifts of God, and it is quite consistent with His 
good pleasure that we Christians should be joyful with the members of our families. 
And yet, after all, "They that have wives, that they may be as having none; and they 
that rejoice, that they rejoice not; and they that buy, that they possess not; and they 
that have need of this world, that they abuse not the same: for the things of this 
world pass away," 1 Cor. 7:29-31. 

It is only because of this position that we are able to lead our lives here in this 
world in harmony with God's Word and Will. That is why we firmly reject the 
accusation that we are forgetting the care of this life above the hereafter. On the 
contrary, it is precisely because we value the eternal goods that await us that we 
are all the more wary of forfeiting them through sins of commission or omission. 
Precisely because we recognize how much our Savior has done for us, we place 
ourselves all the more joyfully at the service of our neighbor, in selfless love. It is 
precisely because of this that we participate in all works of love and mercy in the 
right sense and spirit; it is precisely because of this that we engage with all zeal in 
the duties that are incumbent upon us as citizens. In this way we cultivate right 
worldliness for the sake of right worldliness. P. E. K. 


Our heathen mission in India. 


In the last issues of this magazine the war fates of the German missions in 
India and Africa were brought to our attention by quotations from a book by D. Opke 
published in Leipzig. Several readers may have wished to hear something about our 
own mission in India. And since some have also expressed this wish, the following 
is a brief report on how our mission has fared in recent years, and how things look 
at present on our field in India. 

Our work in India was begun by Two missionaries who had left the Leipzig 
Mission, one of whom died of the bubonic plague in 1904, while the other, F. Mohn, 
has been pastoring in America since 1913. Both were German citizens, and the first 
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For fifteen years almost all of our emissaries came from Germany. After the first 
naturalized Americans were sent out in 1902, the first American-born missionary 
went out in 1907 - thirteen years after the founding of the mission. This is not the 
place to inquire why American citizens could not have been won for missionary 
service earlier; nor is anyone to be reproached now, but simply a fact is to be stated. 
Of the fourteen missionaries (exclusive of women, but including Miss Ellerman, our 
nurse) serving in our Mission at the outbreak of the war, four were German citizens. 
These were at first restricted in their activities; they were not allowed to move beyond 
a five mile zone without special permission. Then soon one among them' was 
interned and after a few months another. The third remained at his post until the end, 
that is, until he was sent home, while our eldest brother, R. Freche, was interned in 
Hong Kong for several months while on leave for America, until it was finally possible 
to get him released. He has been here since 1915, without his family, at least the 
greater part of the same, who had preceded him to Germany shortly before the 
outbreak of war and are still there. It should also be mentioned that at the beginning 
of the World War two other missionaries of German nationality were on leave in 
Germany, one of whom, G. O. Kellerbauer, went home on the Reformation feast of 
1914, while H. Nau, in spite of the turmoil of the war and the war service he had 
done, found time enough to earn his doctorate by oriental studies, and Fr. Stallmann 
studied medicine diligently during the war in which he himself took part. The latter 
two are now burning with eagerness to return to India; but according to a recent 
decree of the Indian Government, Germans are not allowed to set foot on Indian soil 
until five years after the signing of the peace treaty. Thus our mission also suffers 
from this act of violence on the part of England, whose object is the elimination of all 
German influence in the British colonies. God grant that § 438 of the treaty may yet 
be amended! 

But what happened to us Americans? The English government could 
recognize our ancestry by our names. In the beginning, the censor also read some 
things in our letters that he did not like, that is, in the letters that went abroad. The 
domestic letters were not censored, with one exception. We were warned that the 
whole mission was responsible for the conduct of each missionary. Yes, for a time it 
seemed as if the existence of all Lutheran missions was at stake, that is, not only our 
mission, but above all- the Swedish Church Mission, which took over the work of the 
Leipzig, the General 
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Council in Rajahmundry, the Ohio Synod, which carried on the Hermannsburg 
Mission, and a Swedish Mission in North India. The General Synod and the Danish 
Mission were not so blackly regarded by the government, probably because of their 
Unionist character. It was only after America entered the war that the tide seemed 
to turn in our favor. But the word "German" in the title of our synod troubled us. We 
had been conducting official correspondence (that is, with the Commission) in 
English since 1917. But the government let us work where we wanted. Nothing was 
put in our way. Only if we were out for more than twelve hours did we have to give 
the magistrate a day's notice. But new workers were not allowed by the government 
since 1915. That year we got two workers: H. Hamann in May and E. Ludwig, who 
died so suddenly last year, in December. Strangely enough, Ludwig was allowed to 
stay in India, while his companions, Mr. and Mrs. Lorey, who had been sent out for 
our Bergheim School, had to leave India immediately. 

So now we have only four missionaries in our two areas. Hamann is all alone 
in the northern area (in Ambur, Krishnagiri, Vaniyambadi, Bargur and on the gold 
fields in Kolar), where previously six to seven workers had enough to do. From the 
southern area Lutz and GérB are working in Nagercoil, and in Trivandrum Ehlers 
alone is left. F. Zucker has just gone on leave. Besides him, G. HUbener and the 
undersigned are here on leave. Well, the need is greatest now, but the remedy is 
also close at hand. For the English government has considerably moderated the 
conditions of admission to India. So we hope to God that we will be able to send at 
least six workers to India this year, including those returning from leave. And as we 
write this, news has also come from Australia that Fr. Noffke has accepted the 
profession and is allowed to enter India. 

Now, how has the work suffered through this lack of White missionary 
workers? Well, missionaries are sent out as heralds, witnesses, shepherds, to bring 
the poor people back to the bishop of their souls. But if the heralds are so few and 
the missionaries are completely occupied with church work and pastoral care, with 
school work, with external but necessary work, such as building, accounting, 
correspondence, and also with the so important work in the institutions for the 
training of native workers, then there is almost no time left for the preaching to the 
Gentiles. And if then, through the call of the preaching to the Gentiles and through 
the school work, people come and ask that missionary work should also be started 
in their village - and there is hardly any more work to be done - is that not a great 
pity? Or 
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If catechumen classes cannot be given so often and so regularly, and baptism is 
postponed because of this, does not the work of the mission suffer? And we had 
almost 1800 candidates for baptism at the beginning of 1919! In this pastoral work 
we are helped by 28 catechists and 2 evangelists, one of whom, the well-known G. 
Jesudason, will soon be ordained. 

On the other hand, we do not want to close our eyes to God's purpose in this 
emergency. If we consider that the Lutheran mission has been working among the 
tamuls of South India since the days of Ziegenbalg, i.e. since 1706, albeit with 
interruptions, then some congregations should take energetic steps to become 
independent. This is especially true of the Leipzig Mission, whose thorough and 
efficient work is recognized and appreciated. But why not give more freedom to 
these churches and pastors, who are among the most efficient in India? We do not 
wish to be judgmental. We know the difficulties, especially among the Pariah 
Christians, but trust the Holy Spirit and the power of the Word in the born-again 
children of God. Our congregations are still very young, but we always want to point 
them to the goal of becoming independent and doing missionary work themselves. 

But otherwise the war has not turned the people away from us. From some 
educated (?) Brahmins one heard the common argument that Christianity had made 
a fiasco in Europe, that we should first "convert" the Europeans, etc.; but the ordinary 
Hindu and Mohammedan, mostly ignorant of reading, has quite hazy views of the 
"Simei" (foreign country), is also lazy in thought; he had the newspaper read to him 
with the war news, and then, during the sermon to the heathen, asked quite simple- 
mindedly: "Lord, how does it relate to the war?" On the whole, the heathen were as 
accessible during the war as before. Just during the war we have extended our work, 
especially from Nagercoil to Vadakangulam among the Villalas (high Sudrakaste) 
and to the Kolar goldfields in the northern area, and it is visibly growing in spite of 
all the slander and hostility. 

And what is the present situation in our mission field in India? We cannot 
better characterize the situation than in the words of the Lord, "The harvest is great, 
but the laborers are few." "Lift up your eyes and look into the field," into the Indian 
mission field, not only into the Tranvancore area where hundreds of catechumens 
await the messengers, but also into the northern area, which was said to be rock- 
hard, where after twenty-five years of pioneer work it is now becoming brisk, 
especially at Ambur, Vaniyambadi, and in the Kolar gold fields with the 50,000 
coolies. "Send labourers into thy harvest1' must now be the daily earnest prayer 
and supplication of all our Christians," thus the editor concluded the article in the last 
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Number on mass emigration from Germany, in which reference is made to the 
missionary matter among the emigrating Germans. But they are at least partly 
acquainted with the Gospel, know where they can find the way to salvation; many 
have turned their backs on the Church - why should we go after them in particular? 
Why not give an opportunity to the "ignorant," as the heathen of India call 
themselves? *) What are we actually doing in the field of Gentile mission? In China 
hardly begun, in India after a quarter of a century 4 workers where there should be 
at least 24! And have we ever asked ourselves what we can do to help the great, 
great need in the areas where the German Lutheran missions used to work? If an 
opportunity presented itself, could we take advantage of it? We do not even have 
workers enough for our present field. Oh, therefore send laborers! Send boys to our 
institutions and see to it that these pupils are also educated in the right spirit, that 
they, filled with Paul's spirit, go gladly and joyfully among the heathen, and that one 
does not always speak of great sacrifices! Livingstone replied to one who tried to 
flatter him with it, "Sacrifice? There is only one sacrifice, the sacrifice at Calvary; 
everything else is only thanksgiving for that sacrifice." In order that more missionary 
spirit may be generated in our institutions, the directorate that will hopefully be 
decided upon at the Synod of Delegates is to be established. The mission director 
to be elected is to represent the cause of the external mission, among other things, 
through lectures, through speaking and writing. 

And in our churches we want to kindle more the spirit of prayer, of missionary 
prayer. Oh how the apostolic Christians prayed! How Paul prayed! If it is true, as is 
asserted in our circles, that God has preserved us above others in the full and pure 
gospel - and it is true, it is truly a miracle before our eyes how our church still holds 
so faithfully to the old truth after eighty years - then we also want to be fully serious 
about this truth, want to spread it not only in our country, among the emigrating 
Germans, but also among the millions in Asia and Africa. We do not want to leave it 
at the one mission festival a year, but rather emphasize the mission strongly 
throughout the year. Pay attention to the mission thoughts in the Holy Scriptures and 
recognize how mission belongs to the essence of the gospel of universal grace (CF. 
e.g. Rom. 10). How nice it would be if we could establish a mission service once a 
month with a sermon on 


*) Besides the 220,000,000 Hindus in India, we should at last remember the 70,000,000 
Mohammedans. In Vaniyambadi especially a missionary should work among the Muslims. There 
are more Mohammedans in India than in Egypt or even in Turkey. 
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one of the many passages dealing with missions; this could be followed by a short 
narrative or an account of one of our missions, and could conclude with a prayer, ex 
corde if possible, with specific reference to the mission of which one has heard. We 
should not always be general, but preach concretely and pray concretely. Even in 
the associations, especially the youth associations, the mission should be in the 
foreground; only do not forget that the mission is not a matter for the association, but 
for the congregation! But above all, the school and confirmation classes are the place 
where the sense of mission can be cultivated. 

We know that it is the last hour, the last time, which carries the character of 
the mission (CF Matth. 24, 14), to make the number of the elect full, to also bring in 
the "other sheep". And the Lord also sends us forth, and goes with us Himself, and 
gives us His Spirit, that we may be His witnesses in America, Canada, Mexico, where 
many Germans will settle, in South America, and to the ends of the earth, in Asia, 
Africa, and the innumerable islands. Geo. Kichle. 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


I America. 


The Turmoil in the Field of Higher Education in the Purged States. 
James H. Baker, in his book American University Progress and College Reform, describes 
the present situation in the field of higher instruction as "a period of transition." He 
says under the title "Reorganization of Education" (p. 34 f.): "There are over 800 
institutions in the United States bearing the name of university or college; of 
these many are not worthy of the name, others rank with the best universities 
of the world." "Some adhere to the English type of university, especially the 
privately endowed, while the State universities lean toward the German type. 
There are many other variations: in the matter of 'electives' Princeton and Yale 
are conservative, Stanford and Harvard are radical." "Some universities 
minimize the applications of science; others go to the opposite extreme. We 
may find the spirit of devotion to scholarship, or a yielding to the desire for 
numbers, to superficiality and side-shows. Thus the colleges and universities of 
America represent great differences in form, equipment, aim, spirit, and 
efficiency. The period of transition, following the days of the exclusive classical 
college, has been one of experiment and new visions, but many things have 
been tried out, and some safe conclusions have been reached. Out of this 
chaos and from this varied experience, should come some definite order and a 
clearer view of what is best." "Some standardizing of the college has been done 
by the U. S. Bureau of Education, the Carnegie Foundation, and other agencies. 
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State Universities within a few years has defined a standard for the American 
university, but already it needs to be revised. As already shown, earlier admission 
is desirable. This idea is prominent in almost every discussion of higher education." The latter 
point, which is so generally in the forefront of interest, is the question whether the 
college course could not and should not be shortened by two years. Hitherto a four 
years’ college course and a four years' college course have been the custom, so 
that the preliminary training for university studies proper has been calculated to last 
eight years. This arrangement no longer satisfies. There seems to be a fairly general 
feeling that the studying youth is kept away too long from professional studies. 
"The students become stale,” and the hitherto "ordinary college graduate" is said 
to be "He is unfitted to do anything to earn money, except to teach school, and 
he generally does that in an indifferent manner." The majority of the 
representatives of the universities and of the fuller schools are of the opinion that 
the course could be shortened by two years without any material loss, or even with 
professional gain, if time is used economically and certain evils are eliminated. 
Baker sent a number of questions to the most important universities and colleges in 
the form of a circular letter. Question 7 reads, "By ‘economy of time’ in the 
elementary, high school, and college periods, can two years of school and 
college be saved without loss of knowledge and power?" He summarizes the 
answers to this question this way, "Two-thirds of the replies say unhesitatingly 
‘yes.’ Some limit the saving to individual advancement [meaning that gifted and 
industrious students should graduate earlier]; some think one year may be saved; 
some say ‘possibly’; only one says 'no' outright." The representative of one 
university replies, "In my opinion there is not the slightest difficulty in providing 
for the saving of two years from school and college without loss of either 
knowledge or power." Another opines: 

"Why not give the bachelor's degree outright to all who complete the 
sophomore year in college?" Admittedly, there are now many conditions to be 
fulfilled if in six years is to be achieved what hitherto took eight years. The conditions 
mentioned are: More enthusiasm and diligence on the part of teachers and students, 
the avoidance of duplication in teaching (overlapping of courses, needless 
duplication of work), the elimination of completely unnecessary or, nevertheless, 
unessential subjects. Special emphasis is given to the elimination of those 
students who do not respond, the restriction of athletic and social functions, and 
extracurricular activities. If these conditions are really fulfilled, and this has its 
difficulties, as is well known, we have no doubt that in four plus two years a sufficient 
preparation for the specialized studies, which are usually transferred to the 
universities, can be achieved. The difference among the students, according to our 
personal observations, was not so much in whether they had completed six, seven, 
eight, or nine years of college, as in the field of diligence and talent. More than 
anything else, there seems to be a flux in this country as to what sort of things are 
to be placed in the "new classical course" or under the "new humanism." One wants, 
if 
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it is a question of a definition, have dispensed with a content of humanism at all, and 
place its essence merely in the "spirit". "| do not understand that there is any such 
thing as a really new Humanism. Humanism is a spirit rather than a content." 
The idea which seems to be in everyone's mind is that the enthusiasm for the 
classical languages and what goes with them should be replaced by an enthusiasm 
for "newer objects," namely for social relations, social problems, even Christianity 
applied to social service. The result towards which the "new humanism" is heading, 
partly consciously, partly unconsciously, seems to be monolingualism. About a year 
ago a clerk in the Presbyterian complained that people in his fellowship no longer 
wanted to learn Greek. Very recently a member of the faculty of an Eastern university 
expressed himself to the effect that Greek seemed to be "moribund." But modern 
languages, too, are likely to disappear more and more from the courses which 
prepare students for specialized studies. And we, for our part, are ready to admit that 
at least the study of the ancient languages need not be an indispensable prerequisite 
for the specialized studies. Only one subject study makes at least a partial exception 
here. That is theology. We Lutherans, on the one hand, will concede with Luther that 
a knowledge of the ancient languages is not necessary for every preacher. "A plain 
preacher has so many bright sayings and texts through interpreting that he can 
understand Christ, teach and live holy and preach to others." On the other hand, we 
will hold with the same Luther that the church is always in need of a number of people 
who are proficient in the ancient languages, including Hebrew. They are needed 
Against "the erroneous introducers of Scripture," who thereby appeal to the basic 
text. In this regard Luther says: "As dear as the gospel is to us, let us be firm about 
the languages! For God has not for nothing caused his Scriptures to be written in the 
two languages alone, the Old Testament in Hebrew, the New in Greek; which 
therefore God has not despised, but has chosen as his word above all others, we 
also ought to honor them above all others." (St. L. X, 473. 470.) F.P. 


Committees have also been appointed within the Synodal Conference to 
report on the higher educational institutions and to make any proposals that seem 
necessary. The proposals have also been published. In the publications of the 
Wisconsin Synod, the pros and cons of some of the proposals are included. The 
congregations need not be concerned that these are "radical changes". This is 
especially true of the proposals of our Synod's committee. In the main, the proposals 
do not contain new provisions, but only what has long been in custom and practice. 
Just compare what is printed in our Synodal Handbook under the section "The 
Church Institutions of the Synod" on the principles and aim of education, on the 
method of teaching, on the vigorous and uniform implementation of the curriculum, 
on inspection, on the conditions of admission to the various institutions, etc. But it is 
important that these things should be submitted and considered again and again. 
The factual novelty in the proposals relates mainly to external facilities connected 
with the growth of the institutions, to the connection or separation of teaching 
courses, to the relationship with the state institutions 
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(accreditation), to new designations, conferring of titles, etc. The committee of the 
Hon. Synod of Wisconsin has already brought these matters before Synod in some 
detail by presenting the pros and cons of certain proposals, as has already been 
mentioned. The question of "accreditation" has also been treated in the publications 
of the sister Synod; as also the pros and cons on the question whether and how far 
such as are preparing for a "secular" profession should be trained in the same 
institution with those who desire to become pastors and teachers. As to the 
proposals of the committee of our Synod, the pros and cons, according to ancient 
custom, will be considered at great length at the Synod of Delegates. F. P. 

They don't. To the unbelieving professors and pastors who deny the deity of 
Christ and the satisfactio vicaria within the Presbyterian Church, the Presbyterian 
persuades them to leave the church. 
leave and form their own community. They will not do that. And the Holy Spirit has 
foreknown this. Therefore His admonition is for the believers to separate themselves 
from the unbelievers. Rom. 16, 17. 18: "I urge you, brethren, to watch for those who 
cause division and offence apart from the doctrine which you have learned, and to 
depart from them. For such serve not the Lord Jesus Christ, but their own bellies: 
and with sweet words and fine speeches they deceive the innocent heart 

No inconsistency. There is also, for all intents and purposes, no inconsistency 
in the deniers of the deity of Christ and his vicarious satisfaction not leaving. All who 
deny these doctrines hold the various religions to be equal. They hope to go to 
heaven "on their own good behavior," if there is a heaven. Though they hold with 
Charles William Eliot, ex-president of Harvard, that satisfactio vicaria is a medieval 
notion, they do not consider the difference so important as to separate themselves 
on that account. They have achieved their purpose when the Christian church 
tolerates them rather than chastises and possibly excludes them. By toleration, in 
fact, unbelief is recognized as legitimate alongside faith. And with this they can be 
satisfied from their point of view. F. P. 

Women's suffrage in this country and elsewhere. The Legislature of 
Delaware adjourned sine die, sine die, without having ratified the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution. Shortly before adjournment, 
Representative Lyons brought about a test vote by moving that the House organize 
itself as a plenary committee and consider the resolution in question. The motion 
lost by a vote of 24 to 10. - The Louisiana Legislature's Joint Committee on Relations 
with the Federal Government decided to report the resolution on ratification of the 
Women's Voting Rights Amendment for recommended action on Thursday. It is 
undetermined when the vote will take place. - The National Woman's Party sent 
out a call to 5,000 women suffragettes in the Midwest to participate in a rally to be 
held at the opening of the Republican National Convention in Chicago as a protest 
against the Legislature's ratification of the amendment. 
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ment has not ratified. - India, Egypt, Japan, Palestine and China will also be 
represented at the congress of the International Women's Suffrage Association, 
which will soon be held in Basel. In Palestine the suffrage movement among women 
is making particularly rapid progress; branch associations have been formed there 
in Jaffa, Haifa, and Tiberius in addition to Jerusalem. - "Lehre und Wehre" already 
reported: "The law-abiding Jews of Jerusalem have declared war on the Zionists, 
who also want to give all women the right to vote and stand for election, because of 
this provision which is contrary to Jewish law. Twenty-five rabbis issued an appeal 
announcing a ban on all who advocate the innovation. In France, women's suffrage 
has been provisionally rejected. F.P. 


Signals from Mars. In all seriousness, and not on April first, it was reported, 
"Radio experts Dr. Frederick L. Milliner and Harvey Gamer at Gamer Ranch, Nebr. 
failed to pick up any signals from Mars. The experiments are to be repeated." 


Tax on church bequests. Reported from North Dakota: A tax of about 
§115,000 will be levied by the state of North Dakota on account of the inheritance 
tax on the bequest left by Harold Thornson of St. Paul and Drake, N. Dak. 
bequeathed to St. Olafs college at Northfield, Minn. Tax Commissioner George 
Wallace announced the other day in Bismarck, N. Dak. that of the property Thornson 
left to the college, $600,000 is in the state of North Dakota. The state estate tax 
starts at 5 percent and increases to 50 percent on inheritances over $500,000. 


II. Abroad. 

Germany. First, mass resignations from the church were reported, then that 
the resignations did not quite meet the expectations of the unbelievers. Now the 
"Lutherische Kirchenzeitung" even reports that many of those who have left the 
church are coming forward for readmission. It had also been expected that parents 
would in large numbers have their children excused from religious instruction. But 
this has not happened either, even in those places where the Socialists are in the 
majority. It is especially the mothers who insist that their children attend religious 
instruction. In Prussia petitions for the preservation of religious instruction in the 
schools were signed by no less than six million people. It does seem that we were 
somewhat imperfectly informed about the ecclesiastical situation in Germany. - An 
American, John de Kay, millionaire, great industrialist and writer, writes on the 
occasion of the tyranny which France has set in motion by black troops on German 
soil: "When the struggle between the workers of France and their masters reaches 
the ever approaching turning point, the same black savages will be let loose on the 
defenceless women and children of France. It is a double-edged sword that will be 
wielded without shame or mercy by the bandits who temporarily control the destinies 
of the great and chivalrous French people. It is the sacred duty of the workers in 
England and 
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France to put an immediate end to the greatest of all crimes in this criminal war. The 
skill, the intelligence, and the rapid work which is being developed and accomplished 
everywhere in Germany should be a lesson and example of the greatest importance 
to the peoples of England, France, and America. The German people has resigned 
itself to its unhappy fate. It has taken up the outrageous burdens and bears them in 
a spirit that honors this people and calls for the sympathy and cooperation of all who 
are of good will for the welfare of their fellow men." 


The Episcopalians of England and America are known to be endeavoring 
to bring about a "world conference" for the unification of Christendom. They believe 
that Christians are looking to the Episcopal Church in these two countries to 
accomplish this goal. "They have looked to the American Episcopal Church in 
particular, and the Anglican Communion in general, as the inaugurator of the 
movement." A commission was active last year in Europe and East Asia. It reports 
that it was especially warmly received by the representatives of the Greek Church in 
southwestern Europe and eastern Asia. But we were particularly interested in the 
part of the travelogue that describes the visit to the Pope and the outcome of that 
visit. The newspapers already reported last year that the American delegates in 
particular wanted to persuade the Pope to take part in the world conference, but were 
rejected just as politely as firmly. The text of the report came to our attention only a 
few months ago. We place it here almost in its entirety, because it testifies to the 
submissive obsequiousness that is shown to the papacy in the Episcopal Church for 
lack of Christian knowledge. The report reads: "From Belgrade the deputation 
proceeded to Rome, to take the World Conference invitation to the Vatican. We 
had previously met Archbishop Cerretti, Secretary for the Extraordinary Affairs, 
who had kindly volunteered to arrange an audience with the Supreme Pontiff 
and a meeting with Cardinal Gasparri. Immediately upon our arrival in Rome the 
Archbishop called upon us. On the following day His Grace informed us that the 
Pope and Cardinal Gasparri would receive us on Friday, May 16. At this point 
the deputation desires to make record of its appreciation of the courteous 
services rendered by Archbishop Cerretti. No one could have done more for us, 
and no one could have done it more graciously. Through his kindness the formal 
invitation of the Commission in Latin and a statement in English of the motive 
and status of the World Conference were presented to His Holiness in advance 
of our visit. A brief statement was also made on the occasion of our visit. At the 
appointed hour we were received by Cardinal Gasparri. His Eminence gave us 
a cordial welcome, commended our enterprise, and gave expression to an 
earnest yearning for the visible unity of the Church. Endeavoring to elicit some 
expression of opinion from His Eminence as to the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church towards the World Conference, he replied that the Pope would 
receive us cordially and give us his answer. This the Pope did. He received us 
most cordially, he answered most distinctly. The contrast between the Pope's 
personal attitude towards us and his official attitude towards the Conference 
was very sharp. One was irresistibly benevolent, the other irresistibly rigid. The 
genuineness of the Pope's personal friendliness towards 
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us was as outstanding as the positiveness of his official declination of our 
invitation. His Holiness himself emphasized the distinction. It was pointed out 
that substantially all of Christendom except the Roman Catholic Church had 
indicated a readiness to take part in the World Conference, and that in a very 
real sense, though unofficially, our invitation represented this large constituency. 
We also ventured the opinion that the World Conference at this particular crisis 
in the world's history presented a strategic missionary opportunity to the Roman 
Catholic Church. But it was difficult to press our view of the case in the face of 
a contrary decision which had previously been reached. The answer had been 
given, and we took our leave. We cannot truly say that we were surprised, but 
we think that a large part of Christendom will share our disappointment that the 
authorities of the Roman Catholic Church could not see their way to enter into 
friendly conference with other Christians. When we had concluded our business, 
the Pope extended the hospitality of the Vatican to us, urged a longer stay in 
Rome, and gave us his blessing. The Pope's reply to our invitation was given 
verbally; but as we left the audience room, the following written statement, which 
had been prepared prior to our visit, and which faithfully represents the official 
language of His Holiness, was handed to us by Archbishop Cerretti: "The Holy 
Father, after having thanked them for their visit, stated that as successor of St. 
Peter and Vicar of Christ he had no greater desire than that there should be one 
fold and one shepherd. His Holiness added that the teaching and practise of the 
Roman Catholic Church regarding the unity of the visible Church of Christ was 
well known to everybody, and therefore it would not be possible for the Catholic 
Church to take part in such a Congress as the one proposed. His Holiness, 
however, by no means wishes to disapprove of the Congress in question for 
those who are not in union with the Chair of Peter; on the contrary, he earnestly 
desires and prays that, if the Congress is practicable, those who take part in it 
may, by the grace of God, see the light and become reunited to the visible Head 
of the Church, by whom they will be received with open arms." The wording of 
this report proves that the Commission had absolutely no understanding of what a 
disgraceful role it was playing in Rome in its presumed representation of 
"substantially all of Christendom." 
FP. 

Danzig. Such readers as have ecclesiastical correspondence with Gdansk will 
welcome the instruction from Washington "that every one who sends mail to Gdansk 
should remember that Gdansk belongs neither to Germany nor to Poland. Gdansk is 
a free city, and the address must therefore read, "To the Free City of Gdansk, 
Europe." 


Czecho-Slovakia. According to an amendment to the penal code proposed in 
the National Assembly in Prague, it will in future be a punishable offence in 
Czechoslovakia for a priest to use official church acts, such as mass or sermons, for 
political propaganda of any kind. The prohibition specifically mentions discussion of 
state institutions or public life, criticism of laws, and advocacy for or against a political 
party or candidate. 


Doctrine and Defense. 


Volume 66. July 1920. No. 7. 


The seven church epistles in Revelation. 


The first face that is presented to John on Patmos culminates in Christ 
appearing to John in priestly - royal adornment as the Son of God and the Savior, as 
the Lord of the church and judge of the world, and that He commands him to write to 
individual churches in Asia that are designated by name, and tells him exactly what 
and how he should write in His name. So these are church letters, addressed to 
churches. But they are not only addressed to the respective churches, to which they 
were first and foremost addressed. This is already evident from the fact that the whole 
book, in which all seven letters were written, was to be sent to each of the churches. 
Not only what the Lord has to say to the church of the individual congregation 
especially for their situation and circumstances, according to their spiritual condition, 
for teaching, for comfort, for punishment and for admonition, is meant for them, but 
also from what is said to the other congregations, each congregation can and should 
learn for itself, depending on whether an example worthy of imitation or a frightening 
and warning example is presented to it. On top of that, at the end of every epistle it 
is expressly said, "He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches!" This is what the Spirit, the Spirit of God speaking through His prophets, 
says to the churches (ekklesiais, plural), to the individual local churches of all. This 
is what everyone who has ears to hear and can hear should hear and take to heart. 
And first of all we should consider that God has recorded all these letters in Scripture 
for the churches and Christians of all times. Just as what is to be said of Abraham 
and his faith is not said for his sake alone and is written in the Bible, Rom. 4:23, so 
also what was written by and to those local churches is not written in the Bible for 
their sake, but for ours. Those people who made up those local churches are long 
dead and buried. Yes, in many of those places there is now no Christian church at 
all. So these epistles, like all Scripture, are supposed to us. Just as the Epistle to the 
Romans, the Epistles to the Corinthians, and all the Epistles to the rest of the 
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The seven letters of the apostolic churches, which refer to their conditions and 
circumstances at that time and are written to them accordingly, were not only 
supposed to be these, but are still written as God's word for us in the Bible, so are 
those seven letters to those seven churches in Asia. They, as all things written 
before, are written for our learning, that we through patience and comfort of the 
scriptures might have hope," Rom. 15:4; they are, as all scripture inspired of God, 
"profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for chastening in righteousness," 2 
Tim. 3:16. The Spirit of God saith these words to the churches, without limitation of 
time or place. Therefore they are to be made accessible to the churches of our time, 
to be put into their hands so that they can read them, and they are also to be 
presented and interpreted by the ministers of the Word in sermons. And whosoever 
hath ears to hear, and can hear, let him hear them, and let him apply them unto 
himself. 

These letters are also meant for the churches of our time, especially for the 
churches of the end of time, the churches that live in the face of the return of the 
Lord. The whole book - and also the seven letters - is tuned to the basic tone of 
"Maranatha": Our Lord is coming. Bengel expresses this beautifully: We are to read 
the book as candidati aeternitatis. And we of all people should soon be such. To us 
the designation as such, "upon whom the end of the world is come," 1 Cor. 10, 11, 
applies in an increased measure. To us the announcements apply in a much 
increased measure: "Children, it is the last hour!" 1 Joh. 2, 18. 1 John 2:18. "The end 
of all things is at hand," 1 Peter 4:7. "The future of the Lord is at hand. Behold, the 
Judge is at the door!" Jam. 5, 8. 9. This also irresistibly forces itself upon the 
Christianity of our day. Especially during the years of war that have just passed, it 
was as if one could notice the beginning of the fulfillment of the word of the Lord: 
"Men shall faint for fear and waiting of things to come upon the earth," Luk 21:26. 
Yes, the panic that had seized many minds in Paul's time in Thessalonica made itself 
felt: "that the day of Christ is at hand," 2 Thess 2:2. How many articles and books 
have been written in these years about the imminent end of time! How much has 
been drivel about the Jewish delusion, which has been brought out again and 
spruced up anew, and ridden before Christendom with so many cheers, the delusion 
of the millennial kingdom of Christ on earth in earthly glory! What an impatient 
inquiring and gazing, what an expecting and not waiting and not being able to bear 
it, had seized the masses! What a pushing and urging to look madly behind the 
curtain! Because the Bible does not tell us what we want to know about the day and 
the hour, and does not want to tell us what we want to know about the day and the 
hour, spiritualism, spirit-knocking and questioning the dead are flourishing as never 
before. Admittedly, this anxious fearing, this war- 
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and not being able to wait thus gradually subside again. The world goes back to its 
daily business, to worldliness and the pursuit of mammon, to worldly frivolity and 
sensual intoxication. Thus is fulfilled the other word of the Lord concerning the doings 
of men before the Parousia: "As it was in the days of Noah, so shall also the future 
of the Son of man be. For as they were in the days before the flood, they did eat, 
and they drank, and they lent, and they borrowed, until the day that Noah entered 
into the ark; and they regarded it not, until the flood came, and took them all away: 
so shall also the coming of the Son of man be," Matt. 24:37 ff. It is time and in order 
to bring the true Maranatha to the attention of the generation of our day, especially 
to our Christian congregations of this last time, when even the wise virgins are 
becoming sleepy and falling asleep, and to tell them, in the words of the Lord of the 
Church and the Judge of the world, how the Lord, when He comes, will find His 
congregations, and what will then await them. 

And these epistles, which are nothing else than the whole revelation translated 
into practical terms, we will interpret all the more willingly to the church of God, as 
we are able to do so. A conscientious and careful interpreter of the Scriptures, who 
is afraid of "his own interpretation", 2 Petr. 1, 20, will only begin to interpret the whole 
book of Revelation, its individual images and visions, with trembling and fear. 
Because the Revelation is a prophetic book with prophecies, "not with expressed 
words without pictures and figures, nor with pictures, where, however, the 
interpretation with expressed words is also set beside, as Joseph interprets the 
dreams, and Daniel interprets both dreams and pictures, but of the third kind, which 
does it without words and interpretation, with mere pictures and figures, as this book 
of the Revelation," as Luther says, therefore many an interpreter takes the position 
on the treatment of the book as Luther does: "For the sake of such uncertain 
interpretation and corrupt understanding we have also hitherto left it." And the 
vestigia terrent is also included. Luther also saw this as a deterrent. "Many have 
attempted it, but to this day have produced nothing certain, and some have brewed 
many unskillful things from their cops." Because we see how wildly this book has 
been interpreted, and what thoughts, ravings, heresies, and uncertain things have 
been extracted from it and covered up with it, this explains the aversion to 
interpreting this book. It is better to let individual Christians read the book and 
consider it for themselves, than to impose on Christians as a certain divine truth an 
interpretation which Scripture itself does not give, in the individual pictures which the 
book itself does not explain. It is better to leave it in general 
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prove and operate as the great comfort book of the church in the last times in such 
a way that it clearly enough shows in various pictures how much misery and 
suffering is imposed on the world, for its punishment, for the children of God for 
testing and probation, what the wickedness of the devil and the enmity of the evil 
world arouses the Christians, but that it at the same time always clearly and 
unmistakably expresses, How the almighty Lord of the church is and walks always 
under his precious golden candlesticks, under his church, how he governs all things 
and directs all things for the salvation of his church, how he has also the enemies 
and the plagues in his power, which he shows indeed by knowing and telling them 
beforehand, how he determines how long and how far they shall be granted time 
and space, and how he will soon come and judge aright. And when the book, in 
several series of pictures, drives the matter always to the end, but then does not yet 
describe the end, but introduces another picture, and again and again leads so far 
that only the end, the judgment, does not yet appear, in such an interlocking and 
overlapping of the pictures that so many old commentators spoke of a repeated 
recapitulatio, then it formally educates and forms to the "Lifting up the hearts!"to the 
waiting from heaven of the Saviour JESUS CHRIST the LORD, Phil. 3:20; it directs 
us, in all our suffering, to fix our eyes on the expected coming of the LORD and the 
dawning of his eternal kingdom and the redemption of our bodies. In this way the 
book will have mostly directed its ministry, the interpretations will not have helped 
much, many will even have disturbed and hindered it. These seven letters, on the 
other hand, are definite, concrete, and practical. Their interpretation presents no 
peculiar difficulty, no more and no different from that of the other sacred writings. 
Even where individual historical relations are not certain and interpreters do not 
agree, the practical sense is clear and the application is not particularly difficult. 

In the following we want to have a short look at the seven letters. They are in 
the 2nd and 3rd chapter. The first chapter is an introduction to the epistles and to 
the whole book. 


Chapter 1. 


V. 1-3. The revelation gives itself as God's word. The whole is called a 
revelation. Apokalypsis, as always in the New Testament, denotes a revelation and 
communication, proceeding from God or Christ, of in and of itself hidden, unknown, 
and unknowable objects of Christian faith, knowledge, and hope (Cremer). The 
correlative of apokalypsis is mysterion, mystery, which no man knows or can know 
of himself, which only divine omniscience can and must reveal to him. Thus, from 
the outset, John does not want anything imagined, neither his own nor any man's 
input. 
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He did not write about cases and opinions, but about what was revealed to him. This 
revelation is Jesus Christ, happened by him and became John. lesou Christou, 
therefore, is genitivus subjectivus, designating JESUS Christ as the author of the 
revelation, and of the prophecy founded thereon; for this is prophecy, revelation 
spoken, revelation transmitted. JEsus Christ is not yet the first and supreme author, 
but the mediating author. In the last resort it is traced back to God. God gave it to 
him. God, distinct from Christ, is the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 2 Cor. 
11:31, etc. The supreme, unapproachable God, who dwells in a light that no man 
can approach, whom no man has seen or can see, 1 Tim. 6:16, has revealed himself 
and his counsel and will through Jesus Christ. "No man hath seen God at any time. 
The only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared it unto 
us," Joh. 1, 18. "No man knoweth the Father, but the Son, and to whom the Son will 
reveal it," Matth. 11, 27. God, who spake in time past sometimes and divers manners 
unto the fathers by the prophets, who also spake by the Spirit of Christ that was in 
them, 1 Petr. 1, 11, who at the last in these days spake unto us by the Son, Heb. 1, 
2. The Son therefore can say unto the Father, "I have given them thy word," Joh. 17, 
13. Therefore He is also called the very Word, the Word of God, the personal Word 
of God. "Christ is and represents in his person that which God has and has said to 
the world, the word of God which is for the world, and which has not been realized 
only now, but as the one in whom already at the beginning, and therefore even before 
the foundation of the world, all was decided which God has to say and to offer to the 
world, what he wants for the world and from the world." (Cremer.) God has given the 
revelation of JEsu Christo, that he might pass it on to human organs, who are then 
his servants, who are to deliver the word and bring it to the man. Such servants of 
God are then prophets, and their proclamation is prophecy, prophecy, in the 
etymological meaning of the word. The pro in prophetes is not to be taken 
temporally, but rather locally. It thus denotes one who speaks publicly before 
someone, and is a technical term for the interpreter of the oracle, interpreter of divine 
speech (Cremer). What John is to do as a servant of God is above all prophesying 
in the narrower sense, in the most common meaning of the word, the proclaiming in 
advance of what is to come, from which the oldest designation of a prophet as a 
shower, seer, 1 Sam. 9, 9, is derived. What he is to proclaim are things that are to 
happen shortly. The question, What means soon, shortly? is improper. There is no 
other answer to it than the one that is always given in these eschatological questions: 
"It is not for you to Know the time or hour which the Father has reserved for his power. 
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Apost. 1, 7. 1, 7. Christ let John see these things in prophetic vision and pictures. 
This he did by sending through his angel. The definite article before angel is best 
conceived generically, and then understood of the particular angel who in the various 
visions had the business of interpretive showing, who need not always be the same. 
Hengstenberg: "One could easily explain: through his angel, to whom he gave this 
business, so that 'through his angel’ would be as much as: through one of his angels. 
But since in the Old Testament, and especially in the prophets, to whom John is 
especially close, we find a certain angel who stands by the angel of the Lord as 
mediator of his revelations, it is natural to think of him here also. Already in Exodus 
32:34 an angel is assigned to the highest revealer of God, the angel of the Lord or 
the Logos, as his inseparable companion. In Daniel the angel of the Lord appears 
under the symbolic name Michael. Gabriel appears as mediator between him, who 
is usually present only in silent majesty, and the prophet. In Zechariah a standing 
figure is 'the angel who speaks with him*. This one leads him out of the ordinary 
state into that of rapture, awakens in him his spiritual senses to the perception of 
what appears in the vision, and gives the interpretation, helps him to reach the core 
through the shell." But because there are no names or further details here, it is 
easiest to understand "his angel" generically in the sense of "one of his angels" or 
"the respective angel". In the case of the name John the relative clause is added: 
"who testified to the word of God and the testimony of Jesus Christ, all that he saw". 
Calov mentions with a "Sunt qui’ the explanation of some, that by the word of God, 
which John testified, the Gospel is meant, by the testimony of JEsu Christ the 
Epistles, and by "what he saw" the present Revelation, so that the opinion would be: 
who wrote this Revelation, is the same John, the disciple of the HErrn, Zebedai son, 
who also wrote the Gospel and the Epistles. But this distinction of the word of God 
and the testimony of JEsu Christ is quite arbitrary. And with that "which he saw," 
there is not a third thing added; indeed, there is not even an "and" between. Calov 
himself, therefore, justly thinks it simplest and most proper to take the two 
expressions very generally as denoting the Word of God. The "what he saw" is 
parallel to it and explicative. John, by what he proclaimed as seen, testified to the 
Word of God and the testimony of JEsu Christ. Non ficta, sed facta et visa, that he 
testifies as God's word and Christ's testimony: "According to the connection, 
therefore, which is borne by the distinct correspondence of the several principal 
moments, the whole of v. 2 goes to nothing but the present Scripture." (DUsterdieck.) 
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The aorist emartyresen is easily explained by the ancient epistolary style according 
to which John visualizes the readers and hearers. When this was read and heard in 
Asia, the aorist was the correct tense; John had written and testified to this, and his 
testimony was available. 

Thus the book presents itself as the Word of God, which comes from Jesus 
Christ, to whom God has given it again with the intention of making known to his 
servants what is about to happen. It is not a doubtful or suspicious message, but a 
revelation that came to John in a legitimate and certain way from God through Jesus 
Christ, the highest and most proper mediator of divine speech, and who testifies 
here to what he saw. Therefore, because the book presents itself as God's word and 
truth, the same applies to it that applies to God's word in general: "Blessed are those 
who hear and keep the word of God," Luk 11:28. Blessed are those who read and 
those who hear. The reader in the singular, the hearers in the plural. This is 
explained by the way of promulgation in the ancient church, where not every 
member had his copy of the Bible in his possession and could read it for himself in 
his closet at any time, but where, as in the Old Testament, God's Word was read 
publicly before the people and thus made known. The reader, then, is the anagnost, 
the official reader in the divine assemblies. To the two participles is added, and must 
be added, if the reader and the hearers are really to be and will be the subject of 
beatitude, the third participle, terountes, "those," or "if they preserve," that which is 
written in it, namely, the prophecy. It is not enough merely to read and hear; there 
must also be preservation. Not a forgetful hearing, but an understanding, taking to 
heart, moving in the heart, and then exercising. Receiving it in faith and obedience, 
and holding it fast in patience, not letting the devil take it away from the heart, not 
losing it from the heart and mind through tribulations or through the enmity of the 
world. And the exhortation is made still more urgent by the addition, "For the time is 
at hand," the definite, fitting time, which is seen in God's counsel and providence, 
when all things shall come to pass, and for which one is prepared and armed only 
when he keeps the word of God. 

V. 4-20. the circumstances of the revelation and the prophecy based on it. 
"John to the seven churches in Asia." The writer calls himself by name, as in the Old 
Testament the prophets call themselves, and so guarantee by their names that the 
word of their prophecy is the word of God which has gone forth to them. He calls 
himself John, but gives no further description or designation of office. Thus the text 
gives no authentic decision on the question, on which no agreement was reached in 
the ancient Church, as to who was the John of Revelation. The one tradition 
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insisted that the apostle John the Evangelist was the author. A secondary tradition 
attributed the book to a John of Ephesus, but to one known as Presbyter John. This 
dichotomy continues to this day. How can the later Church establish unanimity and 
certainty, when the ancient Church of that time, the contemporaries, or at any rate 
the next generations, have left no definite unanimous testimony? In any case, this 
John, the text gives, was a formidable, well-known personality, who stood in a 
fatherly, pastoral relation to the churches of Asia. "To the seven churches of Asia." 
Asia is the Asia proconsularis, consisting of the regions of Phrygia, Mysia, Lydia, 
Jonia, and Aeolis. In this county Paul had preached and planted churches. Also the 
first letter of Peter had its addressees there. There are seven churches named with 
the definite article, which are then v. 11 still expressly determined and named 
according to their localities. Why just the seven? We know that there were Christian 
churches in Colosse, Hierapolis and Troas, even in later times. Nor are the cities 
named all capitals, and those not named were not all insignificant cities, but some 
even had the dignity of metropolises. While every impartial reader will take for 
granted just what Hengstenberg dismisses, "Since scarcely any one will suppose 
with Ebrard that the article forward manner on v. 11," we must nevertheless agree 
with Hengstenberg's further explanation: "Thus the alternative is obviously posed: 
either there were only seven congregations in Asia, or 'the seven congregations’ 
receives its limitation from the person of the writer, as much as: his congregations, 
just as, if the executive committee of the Brethren Church wrote to the congregations 
in Prussia, everyone would immediately know that only those were to be thought of 
who belonged to the Brethren Church. Since the former is against history, the latter 
will have to be assumed." Hengstenberg then draws from this the conclusion, "But 
then one will only be able to think of the Apostle John," because history testifies of 
him that he had a preceptory in those very regions. The manner in which he writes 
to them also confirms this, so that Lucke also admits that the author would not have 
dared to write to those churches in this way without a certain official standing in that 
circle. Also the fact that the series of the seven epistles begins with the letter to the 
church of Ephesus, the place where John had his seat according to the consistent 
and secured church tradition, serves to confirm the result. 

Calov states that many are of the opinion expressed by Grotius, that by the 
seven congregations is to be understood the totality of the church; the seven 
congregations are a type of all congregations. Calov himself does not agree with 
this. Luther also declares, "Accordingly we hold, 
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As the text itself states, that the first three chapters, which speak of the seven 
churches and their angels in Asia, intend nothing else than to show plainly how they 
were then, and to admonish that they should remain and increase, or be improved. 
The seven churches stand out clearly as historical existences with varying degrees 
of faithfulness and unfaithfulness, to whom recognition and comfort are given in part, 
and punishment and threat in part. John, to whom the revelation happens, is 
especially concerned about these churches, which he is commanded to send the 
letters and the whole book to. 

V. 4b-6. Apostolic Greeting. The form and content of the greeting are the same 
as found in almost all of Paul's letters. The spiritual goods he wishes his readers are 
the same as Paul's: grace and peace. Grace first, as the highest and first gift, the 
fundamental condition from which all salvation alone derives; peace, the effect of 
divine grace, the good relation to God, and all the temporal and eternal well-being 
which is granted to him who has the grace of God. Peace has an important meaning 
at the head of the book, which deals in a special way with the struggles of believers: 
peace from God and with God; peace of conscience; peace higher than all reason; 
peace in the midst of struggle and suffering; peace that overcomes all things. Longer 
and more broadly than Paul does, the source from which this blessing is to come to 
the churches is here stated. It is the triune God, "From him that is, and that was, and 
that is to come." These words form a paraphrase of the name Jehovah. He is simply 
the "Is." In the three times: Past, Present, and Future, He is. He is always, is eternal, 
and is always the same, supra-temporal, supra-worldly. Most commentators agree 
that the ungreek, ungrammatical mode of speech does not come from ignorance of 
the Greek, but is intentional, and that with unclinical and unclinable forms the 
inflexibility and firmness of the God named is to be implied. It is "an intimation of the 
immutability of the eternal God, who, as the very concept of eternity, and especially 
the moment ho erchomenos, indicates, governs the destinies of His own as well as 
of the hostile world, brings His prophecy to fulfillment, and especially holds the whole 
development of judgment in His firm hand. Accordingly John does not write ho 
esomenos, but with living relation to the fundamental idea of the book ho er- 
chomenos." (Disterdieck.) By this appellation God the Father is signified, because, 
indeed, the Son and the Holy Spirit stand immediately by in coordination. "And of 
the seven spirits which are before his throne." The seven spirits cannot, of course, 
denote any created spirits, neither seven individual angels, nor, taking seven as the 
number of completeness, the totality of angels, any creature at all, since 
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the seven spirits are called in one series with the eternal God and JEsu Christ the 
Saviour as the one source from which grace and peace are to come to the churches. 
"The seven Spirits, according to 4:5, where they appear, as in our place, 'before the 
throne of God,' are 'Masters of God' themselves; according to 5:6, the same, ‘sent 
out of all the earth,' are proper to the Lamb, as his seven eyes." Christ "hath' the 
seven Spirits, 3, 1. They belong, therefore, in another way than can be thought of 
any creature, to God and Christ Himself. But they cannot be imagined as mere 
attributes or attributes of God, septem virtutes providentiae Dei ober septem velut 
membra divinae providentiae, or Jehovae natura perfectissima ober virtutes seu 
praedicata summi numinis, which is neither clear in itself nor appropriate to John's 
concrete way of looking at things. Nor can the cabalistic personifications of the divine 
glory, the ten Sephiroth, be thought of. In essence, nothing else can be understood 
by the seven spirits before the throne of God than "the Spirit! who speaks to the 
churches, 2, 7. 11. 29, and as the Spirit of Christ makes men _ prophets." 
(DUsterdieck.) Why then is the one Holy Spirit called seven Spirits? The most 
common explanation is that, according to Is. 11:2, the Holy Spirit is thereby described 
as the Spirit "with gifts sevenfold," the Spiritus septiformis, according to the seven 
effects and operations. Thus the Weimar Bible: "Of the third person in the Godhead, 
whose gifts are seven, that is, manifold, Isa. 11:2; 1 Pet. 4:10, that therefore not only 
the seven churches in Asia, but also the whole Christian church is filled with the 
same, which Holy Spirit also is of one being, one power with God the Father, and 
with the same rules all things in heaven and out of the earth. Which formerly was 
prefigured in the Holy by the candlestick with seven lamps." Calov: "God who works 
in these seven ways." Or also thus, "But the sevenfoldness of the one Spirit is not to 
be explained, and least of all with reference to Isa. 11, 2, from the supposed hepta 
energeiai tou pneumatos, but John's model is Zech. 3, 9; 4, 6. 10. The Spirit cannot 
be looked upon in its essential unity as being before the throne of God, or as being 
sent forth into all lands; for this it requires the concrete design (comp. Matth. 3, 16; 
Act. 2, 2 ff.), which is done according to the sacred number of seven, representing 
the divine full measure; thus the one Spirit, who, as in Zechariah, is the shelter of the 
church (comp. with Zech. 4, 16 also Joh. 16, 8), appears as seven eyes, torches, or 
also as seven spirits." (Diisterdieck.) Similarly Hengstenberg: "That the spirits are the 
spirits of God is shown by 4:5. The spirit is here considered not according to its 
transcendence, but according to its immanence, not according to its inward relation 
to the Father and the Son, but according to its mission. This is evident from the 
"before the throne" here and 
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4, 5, and from 5, 6 where it speaks of the seven spirits of God that are sent to all 
the earth. The seven spirits are not taken from Is. 11, 2, where it does not speak of 
the working powers of the spirit, but rather of the products of the spirit, but from 
Zech. 4, 10, where the spiritual works of the Lord appear under the image of the 
seven eyes of the Lord, which run through the whole earth; compare to 4, 5. The 
sevenfoldness does not detract from the unity, but only, like the name of God in the 
plural Elohim, points to the fullness and diversity of powers which is resolved in the 
unity, with reference to the diversity of the satanic and human powers and forces 
which threaten ruin to the church, 12, 3, with reference also to the diversity of the 
needs and wants of the church, perhaps also with reference to the sevenfoldness 
of the congregations, and to the fact that in some places help is needed." "The 
seven spirits here form a mighty bulwark against despair, a closed phalanx against 
which all the attacks of world power against the Church must break. The seven 
Spirits, in the service of the Church, penetrate saving and helping and destroying to 
the uttermost corners of the earth. No misery is so deep, no impotence so great, 
that help is not with them." 

As the third person of the one source of blessing Jesus Christ is mentioned. 
This unusual order of the three divine persons takes place here because a lengthy 
apposition occurs to JEsus Christ and then He is spoken of further on. The 
apposition is, "The reliable witness, the firstborn from the dead, and the prince of 
the kings of the earth." These attributes are appended in an unclinical form, in the 
nominative, to the name which is in the genitive, to indicate the firmness and 
immutability of his testimony, the immutability of Christ in his person, in his 
testimony, and in his regiment. Or, even so it may be said, "The weight of the ideas 
themselves breaks through the barriers of regular form; the abrupt manner of 
speaking lifts the formidable independence of all three predicates. Cf. the powerful 
change of construction in the sentence immediately following." (DUsterdieck.) JEsus 
Christ is the reliable, trustworthy witness, who speaks what he knows, and testifies 
what he has seen, Joh. 3, 11. This he was not merely in the days of his flesh, since 
he was born to it and came into the world to bear witness to the truth, Joh. 18, 37, 
since he always testified to the divine truth, never promised or threatened in vain, 
but this he still is, even in his exaltation, on the throne of joys. He is par excellence 
the one through whom all and every divine revelation takes place, who therefore not 
only mediates prophecy in general, as at present he mediates prophecy to the 
apocalyptic, but also bears witness to the truth to the churches in a punitive, 
admonitory, and consolatory manner. His word and testimony are to be relied upon, 
his promises are to be trusted, and his threatenings 
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are to be feared. He is also the firstborn from the dead. He was dead and rose from 
death; in this he was the firstborn. The expression firstborn is thus motivated by 
Grotius: "Reeurrectio est nativitas quaedam." The opinion is essentially identical 
with, "he is the firstborn among those who have fallen asleep," 1 Cor. 15:20. The first 
he is not merely according to order, not merely the firstborn in the sense that he is 
the first, the others then the following, but he is the firstborn according to dignity and 
causality, causalitas, because he is the effecting cause of our resurrection. And he 
is "the prince over the kings of the earth." Just as he died and rose again, he is proved 
to be the Messiah, the Son of God in power, Rom. 1, 4, to whom is given all authority 
in heaven and on earth, Matth. 28, 18, against whom the heathen and the people 
rage in vain, against whom kings and great men counsel unadvisedly and to their 
own eternal hurt, Ps. 2, before whom also kings shall shut their mouths, Isa. 52, 15. 
52:15, Before whom every knee shall bow, which is in heaven, and which is of the 
earth, and which is under the earth, and every tongue shall confess that JESUS 
CHRIST IS THE LORD, to the glory of GOD THE FATHER, Phil. 2:10, which kings 
of understanding do in good freely, as David calls him in spirit a LORD, and humbly 
lays his royal crown at his feet. And the unwise and hostile kings will have to bow 
under him; for the LORD sends the sceptre of his kingdom out of Zion with 
instructions to reign among his children. The LORD stands at his right hand, stands 
behind him and to him, and will smite kings in his wrath. When his wrath is kindled, 
they shall perish out of the way, Ps. 2 and 110. He makes room for his kingdom in 
the kingdoms of this world, and the oppressors and persecutors of his church fall into 
the hands of their living, almighty King. The triune God, who is the kingdom, the 
Christians have for themselves, they have him from their side, from him comes grace 
and peace to them. This gift they have, and that it may remain and be increased, is 
wished for them in the name of the Lord himself. 

Now follows a doxology, which is especially drawn from Jesus Christ. Honor 
and power are ascribed to Him. This belongs to Him and shall remain and be granted 
to Him for all eternity. And this is confirmed with an Amen. God Himself warrants, "It 
shall be so." JESUS Christ is described in the participles, and in the same lies at the 
same time the reason why prize and power belong to him, and shall belong to him, 
and shall also become and remain: "Who loveth us, and hath loosed us from our sins 
by his blood, and hath made us a kingdom, and priests unto his God and Father." 
This is just the chief proof of his love, that he shed his blood for us, and thereby 
redeemed us from our sins. But agapon is also an independent participle and is in 
the present tense. His love still has and redeems the church. This is true for the 
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Church of the end times to hold fast under the judgments and sufferings and to find 
comfort in them again and again: He loves us, though all things hate us. "His love 
makes it impossible for Him to idly watch our misery, or to move His omnipotence to 
help us. To tremble and fear in tribulation is to doubt his love, and thus to deprive 
him of his most glorious adornment, to deny him what he has guaranteed by such 
costly and noble pledges. To believe in his love is to be sure of salvation." 
(Hengstenberg.) He hath loosed us from our sins. The participle is in the aorist tense. 
This is a historical fact; he has accomplished and done it, and we enjoy the blessing 
of it. We are rid of our sins and are free from them. According to the reading lousanti, 
as it was to Luther, "Who washed us from our sins in his blood," sin is thought of as 
filth and uncleanness, in which we were not permitted to be seen before God. Then 
he washed us in his blood. "The blood of JEfu Christ, the Son of God, maketh us 
clean from all sin," 1 John 1:7. According to the reading lysanti, sin is conceived as 
a hostile power binding us. From this he has loosed us, from its ruin and curse, and 
at the same time from its power and obligation. From this he has loosed us, broken 
the spell of sin, by the atoning sacrifice of his blood. "And he hath made us a 
kingdom, priests unto God and his Father." He has made us a kingdom, called us 
and gathered us into His kingdom. So we are now the kingdom of JEsu Christ, that 
we now live under him and serve him in everlasting righteousness and blessedness. 
His kingdom of grace naturally becomes his kingdom of honor, when he comes and 
delivers us from all evil, and helps us out to his heavenly kingdom, 2 Tim. 4:18, that 
then, where he is, they also which the Father hath given him may be with him, John 
17:24. "To be priests unto his God and Father." The dative expresses affiliation; we 
belong to him as priests, are so in his sight, in relation to him we occupy priestly 
positions. We have and enjoy free intercourse with God without human mediation 
and tutelage, may at all times freely appear before God and deal with God in our 
faith, with our prayer, may offer the sacrifices of gratitude to our God. We are a holy 
priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God through JEsum 
Christum, 1 Pet. 2, 6. The two terms kingdom and priest are not connected as two 
separate ideas by copulative "and," but the idea is, as in Peter, that of a royal 
priesthood. According to her there is no essential difference between the two. The 
priesthood involves the kingship, and the kingship involves the priesthood. "One look 
at this royal priesthood and this priestly kingship, and fresh, indomitable courage in 
the face of the persecuting heathen world must have filled them. The more proudly 
she rose, the nearer was she to her ruin." (Hengstenberg.) EP: 
(To be continued.) 
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The knight in defiance of death and the devil. *) 


The Roman Catholic Church lists in its catechisms sins that "cry out to 
heaven". Among these sins, indulgences should be counted first and foremost. It is 
the greatest distortion of the Gospel of the forgiveness of sins. 

What does "indulgence" mean? It is a part of the Catholic Sacrament of 
Penance. The penitent confesses his sins to the priest in the confessional, and the 
priest, by virtue of his authority, absolves him from all the punishments of hell: 
Absolvo te! However, in addition to these eternal punishments, man has also 
forfeited punishments of a limited duration. These are of two kinds: one is imposed 
by the Church through the priest, e.g. prayers, almsgiving, fasting. The others are 
imposed by God Himself, and are expiated after death in purgatory. Now all these 
punishments could be redeemed with a corresponding payment of money. This 
remission against payment is the indulgence. Now if plenary indulgences were 
granted, all temporal punishments were remitted to the payer; he must, if he should 
die at that moment, go at once to heaven. But the matter was to become still more 
scandalous. From the end of the thirteenth century the popes, when issuing 
indulgences, bring up the formula "remission of punishment and debt"-especially in 
Jubilee indulgences, which became common from 1300; that is to say, the 
sacrament of penance, which forgives the guilt of sin, and the indulgence, which 
remits punishments, were swallowed up in a single act, at the head of which was 
placed money. So now one could actually buy the forgiveness of sins for money. It 
was very popular in the form of purchasing a note- obliging any priest at any time, 
and in any emergency of death, to absolve the presenter from all eternal and 
temporal punishments. It was indeed a "spiritual security" to be so purchased. - But 
surely repentance was at least still required? No, this too had been made more 
convenient. For instead of really serious contrition (contritio), gallows contrition, the 
fear of God's punishment (attritio)-that is, a little temporary anxious mood-was 
sufficient. 


*) This heading together with the following execution is taken from the anniversary 
publication "Unser Luther von Hans PreuB" discussed under "Literatur" of this number of "Lehre 
und Wehre". It breaks down into seven chapters with the following headings: 1. From the young 
Luther (1485-1505). 2. in the monastery (1505-1517). 3. the knight in spite of death and devil 
(1517-1521). 4. enemies on the right and enemies on the left (1522-1539). 5. the German 
prophet. 6. in the peace of Luther's house. 7. evening shadow and evening sun (1540-1546). 
We leave here the third section of this popular book, which was received with enthusiasm in 
Germany. F. B. 
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And now something else was added! In 1476 Pope Sixtus IV decreed that 
indulgences could also be granted for the deceased. If this was now a plenary 
indulgence, then there was no longer any reason for such a poor soul, for whom it 
had been redeemed, to sit a second longer in purgatory. Tetzel's well-known verse: 
"As soon as the money rings in the box, the soul jumps out of purgatory" could 
therefore rightly refer to that bull of the - infallible - pope. 

It was not quite cheap. But the good people had the satisfaction that the Holy 
Father distributed the burden fairly. For not all paid the same indulgence money, but 
it was graduated by tax: Kings and queens, royal princes, archbishops, bishops, and 
other princes paid 25 Rhenish gold florins, while simple merchants and artisans were 
charged only 1 to 1-1/2 florins (= 20 to 30 marks). For the dead it was much cheaper. 
Those letters of indulgence as bills of exchange for the future cost only gulden. The 
grace was to be given free of charge to the very poor. 

Where did all the money go that the whole indulgence business brought in? It 
was lied to the pious Germans that a new St. Peter's Church was being built in Rome, 
as large as the world had ever seen, and that money was needed for it; so the "good 
work" of redeeming indulgences was enticed by the "good work" of participating in 
the building of that cathedral. Who should not have hurried here? And how 
convenient it was made by the dear Holy Father in Rome! There was no need to 
make the arduous and costly journey over the Alps; no, the grace came over of its 
own accord and traveled through blessed Germany from town to town, from village 
to village. 

But of course, the wise people knew long ago that the poor fisherman from 
the Sea of Galilee would have to wait a long time for his church, because the money 
took another way. In 1513 Margrave Albrecht of Brandenburg had been elevated to 
Archbishop of Magdeburg and shortly thereafter to Administrator of the Bishopric of 
Halberstadt. The possession of two bishoprics, however, was against canon law; 
moreover, Albrecht was not yet of legal age, being only 23 years old. But he paid a 
considerable sum in Rome, and the Holy Father turned a blind eye. The very next 
year the Hohenzollern "lucky prince" was also elected Archbishop of Mainz. That 
was now even more against the ecclesiastical law. But here, too, money helped. For 
about half a million the Pope allowed him to accept the election. But since Albrecht 
could not pay the money, Pope Leo X wrote out a full indulgence for the two 
archbishoprics as well as all Brandenburg lands, supposedly for the building of St. 
Peter's Church, but in reality one half was to go to the suffering archbishop, the other 
half to the pope, who had other things on his mind than the acceleration of the 
building of St. Peter's Church. Agents of the great banking house of the Fuggers in 
Augsburg, who had given the 
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The unholiness of the transaction was naturally sought to be gilded with a glittering 
semblance of holiness. When an indulgence merchant made a town happy, the bull 
of indulgence was carried on a velvet cloth, and the whole town went to meet him in 
a solemn procession with all the bells ringing. Then the merchant was escorted into 
the main church, where a red cross with the papal coat of arms on it was erected, 
and now the money began to ring in the box. It cried out to heaven. 

"Then Luther was praised as a doctor, that someone would come who would 
intervene." His anger had long since burned against this shameful activity. The man 
who had fought his way up to the free grace of God in the difficult struggle of life, 
now saw the complete opposite advancing victoriously: a purchase of this grace by 
the dirtiest thing there is - money. Then Johann Tetzel, the merchant of indulgences, 
came to the vicinity of Wittenberg, to Jiiterbogk, and Luther now saw the soul- 
murdering nature of this trade in his own confessors, who had run over and smilingly 
held out their indulgence slips to the serious confessor. Then he said, "Well, | will 
make a hole for the kettledrum, God willing." Everybody knows that this mighty 
kettledrum sounded four hundred years ago and made the whole world jump up with 
joy or horror, so that even today both the Pope's ears are ringing. 

The castle church at Wittenberg was a favorite donation of Frederick the Wise. 
In order to give it the right splendour, the Elector had a vast number of relics 
displayed in it, which in 1518 were calculated at 17,443. Strange things were to be 
seen there, all sorts of skulls, bones, and hair, which were supposed to come from 
saints, a scrap of the sole of St. Thomas's shoe, pieces of St. Moritz's plate armour, 
the whole skin of the face of the Apostle Bartholomew, two pieces of skin from the 
innocent infants of Bethlehem, remains of the burning bush of Mount Horeb, some 
manna from the desert journey, a bit of hay and straw from the manger of the Christ 
child, the right thumb bone of St. Anne, and so on. etc. Whoever worshipped these 
dead and sacred things received rich indulgences. In total, one person (1518) could 
earn 127,722 years and 116 days of indulgences! 

There it was on the day before All Saints' Day, the great feast day of the church 
of the relics, which was to bring thousands of admiring visitors and these rich 
indulgences to the "shrines". Hark, there is a knocking at the door outside! Who is 
hammering there? Through bones and mind it goes like a trembling sounding. Do 
you perceive the hour strike of a new time? There's a note on the church door. On it 
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95 sentences are printed in Latin. They begin: "Since our Lord and Master Jesus 
Christ says: Repent, he has willed that the whole life of the faithful should be a 
repentance" - that is, not only in the confessional and in the purchase of 
indulgences. No. 32: "He that thinketh he is sure of his blessedness by letters of 
indulgence shall be eternally damned with his teachers." No. 36: "Every truly 
penitent Christian has perfect remission of punishment and guilt even without letters 
of indulgence." No. 62: "The true treasure of the Church is the most holy Gospel of 
the glory and grace of God." 

In these 95 theses Luther did not reject the whole indulgence, he only pushed 
it back to a modest extent. He was not a revolutionary who wanted to destroy and 
renew everything in one fell swoop; rather, he went forward step by step, and not 
even of his own accord; rather, his enemies urged him to do so. How cautious Luther 
was is shown by the fact that he published those sentences in Latin; they were first 
to be submitted only to the scholars for theological disputation. If he had wanted to 
stir up the people, he would have had to write in German. 

But, of course, the time was fulfilled. To Luther's own astonishment, his 
theses, Latin and German, passed through all Germany in a fortnight, and through 
almost all Christendom in four weeks. Mykonius, Luther's friend, said very finely, "as 
if the angels themselves had been messenger runners." Like an anxious sigh of 
relief it went through the land. Had he now really come for whom they had waited 
so long, for whom the various prophecies that rushed back and forth among the 
people were true? 

The fat Tetzel, of course, anxiously clutched his indulgence box and cried oh 
and woe, fire and water over the wicked heretic. He sought to mobilize the entire 
Catholic world against the dangerous man. Soon other voices joined his own: in 
Ingolstadt the learned D. Johann Eck wrote against Luther, and in Rome the papal 
confessor Silvester Prierias. Luther, of course, did not remain silent, but sent out 
one writing after another, showing how he learned from his opponents, who made 
his wide distance from the papal church ever clearer to him. 

At last Pope Leo X also noticed that this was not merely a "monk's quarrel. 
He had thought that this was a terribly serious matter, since he did not want to be 
disturbed in his lavish festivities, his good food and drink, and all kinds of other 
pleasures to which he was devoted body and soul. But now he quoted Luther to 
Rome. Since, however, the Elector, who feared for his professor, did not permit this, 
he should at least answer to the Cardinal Legate Kajetan in Augsburg. 

The journey, which went via Weimar and Nuremberg, took Luther to 
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to ashort distance on foot. It was a sour thing, for the body (he suffered from stomach 
trouble) as well as for the soul. He could not get rid of the thought of a fiery death in 
Augsburg. What a disgrace he would make to his parents! thought the faithful son. 
But he comforted himself again with his newly discovered gospel: "Even in Augsburg, 
even in the midst of his enemies, Jesus Christ reigns. Long live Christ, long die 
Martinus!" On October 7, 1518, he finally arrived in the old episcopal city. All the 
world wanted to see the new heretic. Among the many visitors was a distinguished 
Italian whom Kajetan had instigated. He wanted to persuade him from the outset to 
recant: six letters were enough: revoco = | recant. But with that he hit a hard rock 
with Luther. Then he asked him scornfully where he would stay if his elector withdrew 
his protecting hand. He received the confident answer, "Under heaven!" Then he 
rode away angrily. At last he met Kajetan himself. The learned gentleman - by the 
way, rattle-thin and always frosty in the northern sun - tried at first to win the heretic 
by a paternal condescending manner, which suited him, the high ecclesiastical 
dignitary and paragon of learning, so well. But he completely failed to make an 
impression on the monk. That was already annoying. But the cardinal became even 
more irritated when, quite against his intention, he finally got into a theological 
dispute with the accursed Augustinian monk and even lost out. He lost his breath 
and all assumed paternity and had Luther thrown out: "Away with you! Never come 
under my eyes again, unless for recantation!" The high lord was really in earnest 
about this, too. That very day he said to Staupitz, "I will no longer converse with this 
beast. For she has deep eyes and wondrous thoughts in her head." When Luther, 
after a long wait and vain attempts to get back in touch with the Cardinal, escaped 
through a small gateway in the night of October 21, 1518, Kajetan was not allowed 
to regard this as an escape, but only as the obedient fulfilment of his order. - Exactly 
one year after the posting of the theses, Luther arrived safely back in Wittenberg. 
What a mighty step forward the world had taken in that short time! 

After the Augsburg negotiations had so completely failed, Leo X. tried with 
glittering kindness to persuade the Saxon Elector to surrender Luther. He therefore 
sent him, through Charles of Miltitz, a smooth Saxon nobleman, the golden rose of 
virtue. Its fragrance, of course, did not have the desired effect; for Luther remained 
where he was. Yes, Miltitz had to perceive that out of four Germans always three 
took sides with Luther. Even his meeting with him in the Altenburg castle was only 
an ineffectual farce. Luther declared dryly afterwards that the nobleman's 
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mann's tears had been only crocodile tears and his parting cow only a Judas kiss. 

The promise he had had to give him, namely to keep silent as long as his 
enemies remained silent, soon collapsed, since his opponents naturally did not keep 
quiet. Eck was the first to dig up the battle axe again. For he challenged Carlstadt, 
Luther's colleague in Wittenberg, to a battle talk, but in doing so he put up a sentence 
which contradicted one of Luther's assertions, and so the latter again intervened in 
the fight. After protracted back and forth, Leipzig was finally designated as the site 
of the battle and the arch-heretic was permitted to participate. On St. John's Day, 
1519, the Wittenbergers marched into Leipzig. Two hundred armed students 
accompanied the revered professors. Carlstadt, vain as he was, drove ahead alone, 
followed behind by Luther with Melanchthon, who had been teaching the ancient 
languages at the University of Wittenberg for a year. But just as Carlstadt was about 
to pass through the Grimma Gate, a wheel broke on his carriage, and the little 
Gernegro rolled into the street muck, while Luther and Melanchthon passed. Then 
the citizens of Leipzig said, "The one will be defeated, but this one will be victorious." 

On June 27, 1519, at two o'clock in the afternoon, the disputation began in 
the festively prepared hall of the PleiSenburg. The two cathedrals of the combatants 
were richly decorated with carpets: on the Wittenberg side, one saw St. Martin 
colorfully draped, on the opposite side, St. George, the dragon or heretic slayer. 
One who was present has left us a pretty description of the disputants. Eck, he said, 
was tall and four-boned, more like a butcher or a lansquenet than a divine scholar; 
his voice was that of a crier, his agility so great that he knew how to pull himself out 
of every snare and entangle his opponent in it. Martinus, on the other hand, was 
only of medium height, and so scrawny from much study and work that one could 
almost count all the bones in him; his voice was sharp and bright; in a quarrel he 
was easily set on fire, but as a companion he was cheerful and sociable. 

First Eck and Carlstadt argued, the latter with little luck. The Leipzigers had 
been right. The listeners were tired - not a few had to be woken up for lunch. But 
immediately things changed when Luther - on July 4 - entered the lectern. The hall 
was crowded. The brave citizens wanted to see the famous heretic at least once, 
before he would be burned. In the main the disputation now turned around age and 
right of the papacy. Luther maintained that it was a rather recent institution, and that 
belief in it was therefore not necessary for salvation. Eck, on the other hand, held to 
the proposition that the papacy had been founded by Jesus Christ and therefore 
belonged to salvation. Then Eck at last played his trump card, by making the remark 
that Luther's doctrine was after all already based on the 
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Luther said that the Council of Constance (which, as is well known, burned John 
Hus, who had said the same thing) had been condemned. What was Luther's 
position on this? Then the disputation was interrupted by the lunch break. 

The answer in the afternoon was awaited with great excitement. And there the 
intrepid man openly confessed that he was sure that among the articles of Hus there 
were many that were completely Christian and evangelical, which the true Christian 
Church could never condemn. The word startled those present like a pistol shot. The 
Duke George of Saxony, Luther's enemy, thrust his arms into his sides, and ries that 
it resounded through the hall, "Das walt' die Sucht!" And when, on the following day, 
Luther again asserted that councils could err and had erred, Eck, inwardly already 
rejoicing as the victor, said, "Yes, then of course you are to me like a heathen anda 
publican!" that is, a heretic, so reis for Scheiterhausen. What came next was 
indifferent. The heavy word had fallen: Doctors of the Church, popes, councils- 
everything is subject to error. Except the Holy Scriptures. "He feels the times' 
tremendous rupture, And tightly he clutches his Bible book." 

Glad to have pronounced the great rejection before all the world, Luther 
returned to Wittenberg. Eck, however, skipped triumphantly to Rome to personally 
announce his meritorious victory and the unmasking of the heretic to the Holy Father. 
He is said to have even kissed the dear son for joy. But while Luther had provoked 
Rome and the Romanists to the utmost and to the extreme by his pure confession 
in Leipzig, he had thereby again made friends of many. Above all, he is now most 
intimately connected with his beloved Philip Melanchthon. But also all patriotic- 
minded people were listening now, at the top Ulrich von Hitten. He noticed that for 
his wild, cutting fight against Rome's presumption - what has Rome to do in 
Germany? - Martin Luther was a splendid ally, and he offered him his armored fist 
to fight together. Franz von Sickingen, however, offered the Wittenberg prosessor 
his castle if he needed a safe place. 

Thus it came about that Luther, in the first of the three great Reformation 
writings of the year 1520, turned to the secular rulers, that is, to the princes and 
lords, from whom he could expect more than from the prelates - it is the letter "To 
the Christian Nobility of the German Nation on the Betterment of the Christian 
Estate," only a few sheets, but like trumpets of judgment it sounds out of it; an old 
world, the Catholic Middle Ages, is shattered and a new one rises up: The betterment 
of the Christian state on the ground of the pure, real Gospel. Away with all the Roman 
moneyed folly! Away with all false holiness in useless works! Away with all tutelage 
and bondage of the soul! Away also with all filthiness in worldly things! 
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In this writing Luther grasped the Catholic Church hand and foot, and in the 
second writing, "Of the Babylonian Captivity," he grasped her by the heart; for here 
he breaks her most important doctrine, that of the seven sacraments. Only three he 
leaves standing: Baptism, the Lord's Supper, Penance, and even these three only 
purified from all sorts of creeping growth of self-made thoughts. Everywhere the 
simple gospel of the New Testament shines brightly again. 

But as David knew how to master the harp as well as the slingshot and the 
sword, so Luther placed beside those two strong, cutting writings a little booklet that 
sounds like an intimate pious way: "Of the Freedom of a Christian Man" it sings. "It 
is a little booklet," says its author himself, "so the paper is looked at, but yet the 
whole sum of a Christian life is comprehended in it, if the sense is understood." It is 
built upon the two sentences: A Christian man is a free lord over all things and 
subject to no one - by faith, and: A Christian man is a servant of all things and subject 
to everyone - through love. Here we see into the last bottom of Luther's soul. It was 
as full as the bottom of the sea. Here dwelt the peace of a comforted conscience 
and kindled the fire of holy love for his neighbor. He fought against death and the 
devil not because he wanted to fight, but because the world did not grant him this 
peace, and he fought out of love for those who did not yet possess this freedom of 
a Christian man. 

In the meantime the. In the meantime, the bull of Leo X, which threatened 
Luther with excommunication, had been brought to Germany by Eck, and it had 
finally arrived in Wittenberg. Within sixty days Luther was to recant, or he would be 
struck by the banishing ray. Again we may perceive here how Luther advanced 
through his enemies. For what he had hitherto suspected only in secret terror, he 
now sees quite brightly and firmly before his eyes: the Pope is the Antichrist, that 
last greatest enemy of Christ, the son of the devil - not only Leo X., but the whole 
papacy as a power hostile to God. In everything and everyone the Pope appears to 
him as the opposite of Christ, as the most successful corrupter of evangelical 
consolation. 

But since the Antichrist handed over Luther's writings to the fiery death, Luther 
thought to do the same with the inspiration of Apost. 19, 19 to do the same to him 
and to reveal his final rejection of the whole papal church blazing brightly before all 
eyes. By posting a notice at the parish church, the academic youth was summoned 
for December 10, 1520, at nine o'clock in the morning, in front of the Elster Gate, to 
the place where clothes of plague patients were burned. There, at the appointed 
time, a funeral pyre was erected. When the flame was flickering, Martin Luther threw 
the papal law books and writings of scholastics into the embers, and finally, when 
they were already crackling, the papal bull with the words: "Because you have 
confused the truth of God, consume yourself. 
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the eternal fire. Amen!" (Jos. 7, 26.) Thereupon he strode back into the city. The fire- 
sign had happened, sixty days after the bull had come to Wittenberg. Now there was 
no turning back. Only one forward - upward. 

Then, on January 3 of the next year, the papal ban was finally pronounced on 
Luther, and Leo now expected the young Emperor Charles V. to lend, as usual, the 
secular arm to the Church for the execution of its sentence of condemnation. Charles 
was also ready to do so. But among the representatives of the empire, the estates, 
opponents rose up, above all, of course, Frederick the Wise. They demanded of the 
new emperor that the monk's cause should first be examined again by the empire 
before he was condemned by the empire. They did this not because they believed 
with Frederick in Luther's Gospel, but out of consideration for the Luther-friendly 
mood of the people and out of anger against the Pope, whose arrogance and money- 
grabbing they were tired of; they intended to play the monk off against the Pope. In 
vain Aleander, the Roman envoy, a most disreputable character, endeavored to 
prevent a summons from Luther. But at last Charles yielded to the urging of the 
estates, and Luther was summoned to appear before the emperor and empire at 
Worms. 

On March 26, 1521, the imperial herald rode into Wittenberg and delivered 
Luther the emperor's letter, which ordered him to Worms within twenty-one days, 
with the assurance of a free escort, so that they could "receive inquiries" from him 
there. Luther was at once ready to give himself up. Of course, neither he nor anyone 
else knew whether he would ever return. Everyone remembered the journey Hus 
had made to Constance a century ago. Would Luther's ashes also be dusted into 
the Rhine? But the hero went. He went in spite of death and devils who would 
frighten him. Eight years earlier, Master Albrecht Durer had drawn the eerily powerful 
copperplate engraving of a knight riding past horrible spooky figures through the 
gorge toward the castle that would save him: "We shall succeed." Wasn't it like a 
prophecy of the coming hero of the nation, the knight of Christ, Martin Luther? 

In a wagon covered by a tarpaulin, Luther set out with a friar (as the monastery 
rule required) and two good friends. In front rode the imperial herald with the 
embroidered imperial coat of arms around his arm. The journey went via Leipzig, 
Naumburg, Weimar, Erfurt, Gotha, Eisenach, Frankfurt. In Erfurt Luther preached in 
a church so crowded that the galleries began to crack and people wanted to jump 
out of the windows into the graveyard grass. But Luther calmed the excited people, 
and so quickly that they believed in a miracle. And this was a banished man, whose 
banishment turned on? No, the people revered him in defiance of the pope as a 
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There were already pictures that depicted him with the dove of the Holy Spirit above 
his head, even with a halo. In Frankfurt, he took up residence at the Kornmarkt. His 
enemies, who were always watching him, took offence at the fact that Luther played 
the lute in the inn and sang heartily to it. What might he have sung at that time? 
They were hardly easy songs. His situation was too serious for that. But is there not 
also a joyfulness in God? Perhaps his first and most beautiful song sprang from his 
full soul: "Ein' feste Burg ist unser Gott." Every line doth fit his going to Worms... And 
if the world were full of devils - shortly afterwards, when he had reached Oppenheim, 
he was warned from Worms: Come not, all is against thee! But there he spoke the 
great word that runs so completely in the stormy pace of the "Fortress": "If there 
were as many devils in Worms as there are tiles on the roofs, yet | would enter!" 

And he came. On 16 April at 10 o'clock in the morning, the doorman of the 
cathedral blew his horn: Luther's little carriage rattled in through the northern city 
gate. The whole town was on its feet, although it was, according to the custom of 
the time, around dinner time. Everyone wanted to see the strange, glorious, hideous 
monk. In front of the Johanniterherberge the carriage stopped. Luther sprang to his 
two feet, looked around on all sides with his tremendous eyes, and said, "God will 
be with me!" The next afternoon he was taken away to the imperial assembly. But 
as the stratagem to the bishop's palace, where the lords were assembled, was too 
thickly filled with people, through whom it was not possible to pass without difficulty 
and not without danger, Luther was led through all sorts of back houses and 
gardens. Arrived at the antechamber, he had to wait a long time before it was his 
turn. Then a strong hand tapped him on the shoulder. It was old Frundsberg, the 
brave father of the Landsknechts: "Little monk, little monk," he addressed him in a 
friendly manner, "you are walking a difficult course, the like of which | and many a 
colonel in our most serious order of battle have not done. But if thou art upright and 
sure of thy cause, God will not forsake thee." 

At last the doors of the hall opened. "The fool entered laughing," Aleander 
reported hostilely. It was, of course, the smile of partiality. Luther made no 
impression on the Emperor: "Let him not make a heretic of me." It was a brilliant 
assembly. In the centre, under a canopy of thrones, sat the Emperor, beside him his 
brother Ferdinand and Aleander. On the right and left against the walls the electors, 
princes, dukes, margraves, counts, mayors, the archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
jurists, etc., together about 200 persons. On a bench lay a row of books. Luther was 
now asked by the official of the Bishop of Trier, "Are these your books? Do you wish 
to recant them?" The first question 
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Luther answered in the affirmative, after he had made sure that a false book had not 
been slipped in. But as far as the second question was concerned, it was a very 
important matter that concerned the soul's salvation, and he asked for time to think 
it over. He did not do this because he was wavering, but only so that he could defend 
himself the next day in a longer speech. For today he was only allowed to say yes 
or no. 

And now the great day dawned, April 18, 1521, one of the most powerful days 
in the whole history of Germany and the history of the Kingdom of God. This time 
Luther had to wait two hours in the sultriness of the antechamber, because inside 
they were discussing the taxes, - and that always takes a little longer. At six o'clock 
at last he was let in. It had already grown dark, and the torches had to be put up. In 
their red flickering light the black Augustinian monk delivered his world-famous 
speech. All eyes were on him. Will he recant? The monk spoke of his writings, which 
were not all of the same kind, but some of them dealt with faith and morals, and even 
his opponents liked to read them; one could not expect him alone to condemn them. 
The others he wrote against the pope and the papists, who oppressed the 
consciences with their human statutes and sucked the German nation so shamefully. 
If he recanted these, he would not only open the windows to those tyrants, but also 
the door. Finally, he had also written against individual personal adversaries. In 
doing so, he had sometimes been a bit too violent, but he could not be sorry for these 
books, otherwise his enemies would only be encouraged in their rage. Refute me, 
then | will gladly recant and be the first to throw my books into the fire. 

Then he was asked to give the same speech again, in German. Although he 
had become very hot from all this, he fulfilled this request. He now spoke the 
language of the people whom he loved and whom he wanted to help. The 
representatives of the nation should all clearly experience what he wanted. When he 
had finished, it was said to him that his teaching was old, long condemned stuff, and 
that he should now finally say clearly whether he wanted to recant: Yes or No! Luther 
answered: "Unless | am overcome by the testimony of Scripture or by clear reasons 
- for | believe neither the pope nor the councils alone, for it is evident that they have 
often erred and contradicted themselves - | am overcome by the sacred writings | 
have cited, and my conscience is captive to God's Word. | cannot and will not 
contradict, because to act contrary to conscience is burdensome, unwholesome, and 
annual." 

In spite of this clear answer the Offizial began to question Luther again. The 
latter answered. It came to an excited exchange of words. 
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In the hall itself they argued for and against Luther. Then the emperor rose: "That is 
enough. The gentlemen stood up with him. Out of the general tumult one could hear 
at last only a few torn off sentences from Luther's mouth. They have survived only 
uncertainly, which is understandable in view of the general commotion in which they 
were spoken. Two contemporaneous reports printed in Wittenberg give them in the 
form: "Ich kan nicht andersst, hie stehe ich, Got helff mir, Amen." The others shorten 
the closing words. It doesn't matter. It is "Luther's glory not that he said, Here | stand, 
but that he stood." 

Under the hissing of the Spaniards Luther left the hall. On the other hand, 
some German noblemen jumped up when they saw that two horsemen were coming 
to his side. "Do you mean to take him prisoner? That need not be!" But the latter 
cried, "They only escort me!" Then, when Luther had passed through the sultry hall, 
he stretched up his arms, as lansquenets do when they have succeeded in 
something, and cried, "| am through! I'm through!" An enthusiastic crowd 
accompanied the hero of the nation back to the Johanniterhof. The Welsh, of 
course, and the withered Germans cried, "Into the fire with him, into the fire!" When 
Luther had arrived at his inn, Duke Erich of Brunswick, who was not otherwise his 
particular friend, sent him a silver jug of Eimbeck beer; he thought well, how thirsty 
the monk must be after that exertion. 

What was to happen now? For the emperor the matter was settled. Luther 
was a heretic and had to be punished as such. But the Reichstag, which had learned 
many things from Luther's German speech, demanded another negotiation with 
Luther and finally also enforced this with the Emperor. Of course Luther persisted 
in his "No!" and finally asked to be dismissed, since all was in vain. On April 26 he 
departed from Worms with an imperial letter of safe conduct. When the time limit of 
21 days granted with it had passed, then he was outlawed. 

But the word of the prophet was to be gloriously fulfilled in him: "Take counsel, 
and it shall not stand. Talk it over, and it shall not stand. For God is with us", Is. 8, 
10. The hand of his elector wonderfully intervened in Luther's life. The old thoughtful 
lord, whom history has justly called the wise man, had the wise idea of hiding the 
monk in one of his strong castles, and gave his councillors orders to do so. Only 
they were not to tell him where they would hide him, so that, if the Emperor should 
ask him about Luther, he might answer: | know not. 

When Luther's carriage on its return journey came near the Thuringian castle 
of Altenstein, harnessed horsemen suddenly burst out of the thicket of the forest 
and stopped the carriage, 
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as if they were up to something evil. The monk who accompanied Luther jumped 
away in fright like a hare, so that the cowl flew; the other fellow traveler, Amsdorf, 
was, like Luther, in on it and only resisted in pretense. Luther, however, was plucked 
out by the travellers, put on a horse, and led through the woods in a criss-cross 
manner. It was already midnight when they blasted up a steep castle path and in the 
torchlight a gate opened - it was well known to Luther: the Wartburg! 

Here the monk was completely transformed into a nobleman. As Junker J6rg 
(Georg), as he was called, he had to grow a beautiful flowing full beard, which he 
also learned to paint in a noblemanly way, he got a knightly doublet around his body, 
a broad sword at his side, a golden chain around his neck; a noble boy was waiting 
for him, and when he rode out, a groom who had been initiated into the secret was 
given to him. The rest of the castle folk knew it no other way than that the stranger 
was a nobleman in honorable custody. So nobody learned where Luther lived. 
Rather the rumor went around that he had been killed by his enemies. Albrecht Durer 
wrote at that time a touching expression of heart in his diary, in which he mourned 
with many tears the death of Luther, who had "helped him out of great fears" by his 
writings. The Emperor, however, had in the meantime had a long edict of 
condemnation drawn up against Luther and all his followers, which was published 
on May 26 with the false assertion that it had been approved by the princes and 
estates of the empire "with unanimous advice and will." In reality it had been 
submitted to only a few still present. But even if all the estates had unanimously 
rejected Luther, the people would still have cheered him as their "uncrowned king," 
and then perhaps even more so. What must they have thought of their emperor when 
they read in this edict that Luther, as the evil enemy in human form, had gathered 
old heresies, long since condemned, into a stinking puddle, and had also invented 
several new ones; that he taught sedition, arson, and murder, and in general a 
viciously free life, and that for this reason the emperor's eight would be imposed 
upon him. No one, it was further said, was allowed to harbor him and offer him food; 
rather, everyone was to prostrate him and his followers wherever he found them and 
hand them over to the authorities. All his writings, even if they contained something 
good, were to be burned. The people could not understand such nonsensical talk. It 
went out like the curse of a madman. 

In the meantime, however, Martin Luther sits securely in his little room in the 
beautiful Wartburg, from whose window his dark eyes wander over wide, wide 
forests, while the mild evening sun shines full into the room. Here and there the blue 
smoke of a charcoal pile rises into the still air. In the morning, however, he is 
awakened by the sound of finches, which in the May 
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happiness of the green beech forest rejoices. And the knight may pick strawberries 
on the sunny slopes of the Wartberg, as the boy once did. He is also taken out 
hunting, that "bittersweet pleasure of the great lords." But even here he has 
theological thoughts. A little rabbit escapes from the hounds, and Luther pitifully 
hides it in the wide folds of his coat. In vain! The dogs scent the poorest and bite its 
neck through the cloth. Likewise, Luther thinks, the devil chases away the saved 
souls from me. 

But he prefers to sit upstairs in his little room, for he uses the leisure he has 
been given to forge new weapons for himself and his people. Up there, the first 
hammer blows resound to the miracle of the German Bible, and the invisible mighty 
sends many a sharply ground rope from its hiding place. The enemies are horrified, 
the friends rejoice: He is alive! He greets the pope with a booklet that laughs angrily: 
"My grace and greeting before, most holy chair. Crack and break me not before this 
new greeting, at which | put my name first, and forget the kissing of the foot." To 
Archbishop Albrecht of Mainz, who had set up an exhibition of relics in Halle, he 
threatened that if he did not put down his new "idol" at once, within a fortnight he 
would show the world the difference between a bishop and a wolf. And the 
archbishop submitted to the invisible. 

In addition to a number of other important writings, Luther was now also 
working on the beginnings of his Church Postil, that book of sermons which he 
himself considered his best work. Such hours of work, when thoughts flowed to him 
like waves and formed themselves into a wonderful German he had never heard 
before, were times of refreshment for him up there in the kingdom of the birds. But 
then also came days of tension, as they are only too explicable in the suddenly 
enforced loneliness after superhuman struggles, and then he saw the old evil 
enemy standing bodily before him; he heard him rumbling from the stairs and above 
the ceiling of the room until he gave him a contemptuous halt. 

In addition to all this, however, there was now the worry about the healthy 
continuation of his work, which he had had to leave. Bad news fluttered up from 
Wittenberg to the castle heights like black ravens. Strangers had invaded his 
plantation and threatened to destroy it. Then he suffered no longer in solitude. The 
knight climbed down from the mountain - in spite of death and the devil. He "could 
not help it." - From that hour he had to fight against two fronts - against the Pope 
and against the enthusiasts. 
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Joel. 


(Conference work.) 


(Conclusion.) 
The judgment of the world of nations; the glorification of Zion. 


4, 1 (3, 6). "For." Context is: when Judgment Day comes, only the faithful will 
escape; for in that day all the Gentile nations, the enemies of those who call on the 
name of the LORD, will be judged in the valley of Jehoshaphat. "Turning the song of 
Judah and Jerusalem"; standing expression for the deliverance of God's people from 
their humiliation and affliction; cf. Hos. 6, 11. God's people shall come to freedom 
from all evil. - V. 2 (3, 7). "In the valley of Jehoshaphat" the judgment is to take place. 
Jehoshaphat means "God judges." Jehoshaphat once obtained a mighty victory over 
his enemies without fighting, a victory without hands: in the Judgment Day Jehovah 
is the Judge; he will carry off a mighty victory without force of arms. "Valley": that the 
prophets represent the judgment in the valley, the people gathered in humiliation, but 
the Judge out of the mountain on high (cf. Zech. 14), thereby pointing out that all the 
world must humble themselves before Him. "Every knee must bow to him"; once 
"they must all confess that he is the LORD." - V. 2b. 3 (3, 7b. 8) we are told that 
Jehovah will judge the enemies according to their ungodly works: they have touched 
God's people, scattered Israel among the heathen, distributed the prisoners of war 
by lot among the victors; these again they have sold to slave-dealers for ridicule, a 
boy for a wooer, a girl for a drink of wine. Joh. 5, 29: "but they that have done evil, 
unto the resurrection of judgment". Matth. 25: "Depart from me, ye cursed . . | was 
hungry, and ye fed me not." "They were judged every man according to their works," 
Revelation 20:13. v. 4 (3:9). "And ye also," think not that ye may transgress with 
impunity, as if ye had a right to do so! "What have ye to do with me?" Literally, "What 
(do) ye want with me?" "Tyre (Zor) and Sidon" - the two capitals of the Phoenicians; 
represent all the Phoenicians. "All the border," i. e., circles, districts of the Philistines, 
the sins principalities (Jos. 13:2). "Will ye defy me?" repay? Do ye think my deeds 
are wrong? If it be retribution and wrong, | will speedily repay you your wrongs out of 
your heads; cf. Ps. 7:17. - v. 5 (3:10). Joel has in mind the plundering by Philistines 
and Arabs, 2 Chron. 21, 17. Why then does Joel mention the Phoenicians, who did 
not go into the battle at all? Because they bought the captured Judeans from the 
Philistines, and sold them on as slaves (v. 6) to "the sons of Javan," i. e., the Jonians 
or Asia Minor Greeks. "In order that they might even 
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to bring them far from their borders," to cut off the possibility of returning home: 
herein is portrayed the greatness of sin; let the enemies be ripe for judgment. 

V. 7. 8 (3, 12. 13). Their sins shall be recompensed out of the cops, the LORD 
speak it. This happened already partly when the Philistines were defeated by Uzziah 
(2 Chron. 26, 6 f.) and Hezekiah (2 Kings 18, 8), where certainly Philistine sung 
were sold as slaves, but mainly after the exile, when Alexander the Great and his 
followers gave freedom to many Jewish prisoners of war in their territories, cf. 1 
Macc. 10, 86; 11, 60. The prophet here sits individual Old Testament acts of 
judgment together with the Last Judgment (by no means anything new among the 
prophets). As the oldest prophet of Christ, Obadiah, did by combining the coming 
judgment on Edom with the day of the Lord on all nations (v. 15) and the Last 
Judgment (v. 21), the other prophets follow him in this. Isaiah does the same, e.g. 
42, 10-25; there he describes the judgment of the Lord, how it will be executed both 
over the hardened Israel of the exile and over the hypocrites of the last day. The 
prophet of all prophets does the same. Matt. 24 seated Christ the judgment on 
Jerusalem and the final judgment together in the same picture. Why should the 
prophets not describe New Testament events on the background of Old Testament 
circumstances? After all, the points of comparison that matter always present the 
prophesied event in a clear picture! Here in our verses the picture is only the 
retribution from the Kops. 

V. 9-11 (14-16). Is irony, addressed to the heathen or their heralds. "Awaken 
the strong" from the rest of peace to battle! V. 10 (3, 15). Let them reforge the tools 
of peaceful husbandry into weapons of war. Let the weak man be made a hero. For 
this battle of the Last Day the heathen shall muster all means, even all strength, for 
there shall be a decisive battle for all time. V. 11 (3, 16). "Redden yourselves" = 
make haste! "There the HErr will put down thy strong ones" (Luther). Havechat is 
imperative: "There let down, O HErr, thy heroes!" namely, the avenging army (chap. 
2), the Zebaoth, the angelic hosts. The army of the heathen shall read the decisive 
battle with Jehovah's army in the valley of judgment. In this verse, then, the prophet 
pleads. Inv. 12 (3:17) the Lord answers. "All the heathen round about," all who have 
come in relation to the kingdom of God, i. e., all the nations of the world. The people 
of Jehovah is not the Old Testament Israel as such, but the believers of the Old as 
well as the New Covenant. Therefore the judgment is not passed on the enemies of 
the Jews as such, but on all enemies of the people. 
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God of the Old as well as of the New Covenant, to which also the unbelieving Jews 
and nominal Christians belong. 

V. 13 (3, 18): "Strike the sickle!" etc. With these words Jehovah addresses 
his avenging army. Now the battle is to begin. The judgment is represented under 
the double image of the harvesting of the fields, and the treading out of the grapes 
in the winepress; ok. Revelation 14, 15. 18. Ripeness of the grain = picture of 
ripeness for judgment. As in the harvest, namely, in the threshing which belongs to 
the harvest, the grains are separated from the chaff, the wheat is gathered into the 
barns, the chaff is destroyed, the straw is burned, so by the judgment the good are 
separated from the bad, the latter are gathered into eternal life, the latter into eternal 
fire. "Come down," literally, "come, stamp down, for the winepress is full." "Runneth 
over" = picture of the richest harvest. A great mass will fall to judgment. Many will 
find the broad way, few the narrow. Treading the winepress = picture of being a 
slave to wrath. The winepress is that of the wrath of God, Revelation 14:19. - v. 14 
(3:19). The commander, Jehovah, having instructed his army of vengeance, all the 
nations now flock to the judgment; literally, "tumult, tumult in the valley of decision." 
"Judgment," from chadats, to decide, to resolve irrevocably. It is by this expression 
"valley of decision" that that expression "valley of Jehoshaphat," as the valley of final 
decision, is more closely defined. The judgment of the Judgment Day is an 
irrevocable one. "Near is the day of Jehovah," so near that, according to v. 15 (3, 
20), it breaks in at once, for there it is said, "The sun and the moon are darkened, 
the stars have withdrawn their shining.” - V. 16 (3, 21). The Judge will sound his 
voice of thunder from his dwelling place (Zion- Jerusalem), roaring like a lion going 
after his prey (Amos 3:4; Hof. 5:14), that heaven and earth will roar before it. But the 
terrible voice of the Judge is terrible only to his enemies, the unbelievers; in contrast, 
the Mighty One, the Irresistible One, is to his own a sure protection, a "refuge and 
stronghold." - V. 17 (3, 22): "Ye shall know," etc., namely, by your salvation and the 
defeat of your enemies. "Then shall Jerusalem be holy." The heavenly Jerusalem, 
the transfigured city of God, the future one we look for. "Holy": no more sin there, no 
more suffering, etc. There the image of God, holiness and righteousness, will be 
restored. "No stranger" will walk in the heavenly Jerusalem. This city of God will be 
inhabited only by the righteous. In the heavenly Jerusalem dwell God and His holy, 
glorified church redeemed by Christ. 

VI. 18-21 (3, 23-26). In the end the glorification of the believers in eternal life 
is described to us. His own will be eternally blessed, the enemies eternally cursed. 
To some the judge will say: "Come in, you blessed ones!" to others: 
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"Go, ye cursed!" This thought is rendered in the image of Old Testament relations. 
V. 18 (3, 23). Compare this description with Revelation 22, and see how God 
Himself, through John, points the description of our verse to the joy of the heavenly 
Jerusalem. "Fountain from the house of the LORD," the stream of spiritual life, clear 
as crystal, on either side of which grows the wood of life, which twelve times a year, 
every moon, bears its fruit. Here is never-failing life, everlasting joy, delight the full, 
lovely being at God's right hand forever. "Will water the stream of Sittim." If | translate 
thus, the following is the interpretation: Sittim is a land of Moab, i. e., Gentile land, i. 
e., even Gentiles, namely, those who are called here, will partake of this joy. But it 
fits better into the context if | translate literally: The fountain of life "shall water also 
the valley of the acacias." The acacia grows in arid ground. But in eternal life, where 
the mountains drip with sweet wine, and the hills flow with milk, the dry valley of the 
acacias shall also be abundantly watered. In eternal life, all who endured tribulation 
here (standing in the arid valley) shall be wholly removed from it, but shall be fed 
with glory and gladness. "We must go through much tribulation into the kingdom of 
God." Who are they that are clothed with white raiment in eternal life? "These are 
they which are come out of great tribulation," Rev. 7:14. "Watered with 
voluptuousness as with a river," Ps. 36:9. - v. 19 (3:24). So glorious eternal life, so 
desolate and lacking all joy, eternal ruin: Edom and Egypt shall become desolate. 
These nations were the fiercest enemies of Israel known to the prophet. They 
appear here as types of the world power hostile to God, the unbelievers. In judgment 
righteous punishment will overtake the unbelievers. This does not mean that Egypt 
and Edom did not have to drink the cup of God's wrath. It is precisely through the 
historical fulfillment of Joel's prophecy that Egypt and Edom stand as the fingers of 
God pointing to the doom of the Last Day. Of Egypt Gibbon (History of the Decline 
of the Roman Empire VI, pp. 109 f.) says: "Strangers, one power after another, have 
laid waste the land and what is in it." Of Edom, Burkhardt, in his travelogues, says: 
"In the interior of the country one sees nothing but a vast plain of piled-up drifting 
sand. The depth of the sand hinders all plant growth." "Instead of the splendid 
buildings of antiquity, there now stand a few dusty, ragged tents." What shame and 
disgrace for once-proud Edom! In the Last Judgment the unbelievers come to 
everlasting shame and disgrace, Dan. 12:2. The ragged Bedouins (who now house 
in Edom), in their windowless, gloomy tents, assailed by the cold, will probably often 
have their teeth chattering. In the Last Judgment it says: "Throw them out into the 
outer darkness; there shall his howling be. 
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and gnashing of teeth," Matt. 25:30. Of Edom, Dr. Shaw, in his accounts of his 
travels, says: "There are found there lizards and vipers in astonishing numbers"; cf. 
Isa. 34: "Edom shall be desolate, and a habitation of serpents." To the old serpent 
and his brood the unbelievers will be cast in the Last Judgment. Matt. 25:30: "which 
is prepared for the devil and his angels." - V. 20 (3, 25). Judah and Jerusalem 
personified; they shall dwell forever. - V. 21 (3, 26). "Let not blood go unscented," 
purify blood, i. e., put away bloodguilt by punishment. Thus God avenges His people, 
and reveals Himself as King of them: Jehovah is God, to His dominion the heavenly 
Zion rejoices. "The LORD is dwelling in Zion," God with his elect for ever. 


VII. Concluding remarks. 


Prof. Zenos (Chicago) says: "Joel was a man of great moral force and 
insight." Whence the force, whence the insight? He was certainly enlightened by 
God. But from his writing we see that he refers to Moses once over others, leans on 
the words of Moses with his words. He studied the Scriptures diligently, and just 
through this God enlightened him. Hence his power, hence his divine insight. Let us 
follow him! Let us not become lax in diligent, deeper study of the Scriptures! Through 
this our sermons become full of juice and power, through this alone we gain divine 
insight. 2) What Joel prefaces his writing with, "This is the word of the Lord," we 
should also be able to preface every sermon with. 3. Joel ties his sermon on 
repentance to the plague of the land that has broken in. We cannot preach a better 
sermon of repentance than by following him in it. 4. Joel represents the penitent as 
crying out to God; he says, "He that shall call upon the name of the LORD shall 
escape judgment." There is repentance and faith in calling upon God. For who shall 
cry unto God that is not sorry for his sins? And Paul says, "How shall they call on 
him in whom they believe not?" It has happened to me repeatedly that people in their 
contention thought they were not penitents. To such controverted ones, this 
description of a penitent, as Joel gives it to us, is glorious rennet. 5 Joel repeatedly 
corroborates his statements with quotations from Scripture. Nothing gives more 
spine to our preaching than doing the same. Less Shakespeare-or none at all-in 
contrast, more Scripture. When Joel speaks of grace, he paints it in many ways 
(2:13). We are not to quickly paint the picture of divine grace to our listeners, but to 
paint it in many different ways. The priests should lead the way in the penitential 
service. Let us not only preach repentance to our hearers, but let us first repent 
ourselves of not studying the minor prophets enough. Joel points to the Trinity: 
Jehovah sends the Teacher to teach. 
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The one Jehovah is in Zion, and yet there is only one Jehovah in Zion. Let no one 
tell us that the Trinity is not taught in the Old Testament! 009 Let us learn from Joel 
to describe the judgment in such a way that only the unbelievers may tremble, but 
the believers may lift up their heads in joy, because with the judgment their complete 
salvation is drawing near; so that the judge who roars so terribly will nevertheless 
be a refuge and a stronghold for the believers. (10) Joel vividly pictures the glory of 
eternal life. The climax of the glorification is, as Joel closes his writing, that the elect 
shall dwell with Jehovah forever. Let us also depict again and again with the many 
images of Scripture the glory of eternal life. The climax of glorification, says Paul, is, 
"to be with Christ." Our hearers should learn to say from the heart, "We look for the 
city that is to come." "| want to go home, | want to go home, | am drawn to the 
Father's house." 

Let's study Joel diligently. Luther says, "Joel is good to comfort the much- 
troubled church." And let us not forget: in the midst of this prophecy is Christ. 

A. Gierke. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 


1. Synodical Report of the Southern Illinois District, with a lengthy paper by Prof. F. 
StreckfuB on the subject, "Of Good Works." (30 Cts.) 
2. Synodal Report of the Western District, with an elaborate paper by Bro. Jul. A. 


Frederick on the subject, "Of the Duties Imposed on a Christian Congregation by the Rights 
Conferred by the Office of the Keys." (35 Cts.) 

3: Synodal Report of the Kansas District with an interesfant paper by R. P. Stolp on "The 
Natural Knowledge of God (Notitia Dei naturalis)". (25 Cts.) 

From the latter report it appears that during the war persecution 18 schools in Colorado, 
Oklahoma and Kansas had to be closed, that in the remaining schools German language 
instruction has almost entirely fallen, and in most schools State text-books are used. In 
Kansas, German religious instruction may be given only outside school hours. German 
language instruction is to be given only through the medium of English. In Colorado, however, 
the law requires only that the common branches be taught through the medium of English. 
In Oklahoma, on the other hand, the law reads: "It shall be unlawful to teach or instruct in 
any other language (than the English) in any public, parochial, denominational, or 
private school except pupils . . . have completed the eight grades. ... All text-books 
used in the first eight grades of all said schools shall be printed in the English 
language." Fine: $10 to $100 or imprisonment. In the report of the school committee we read: 
"The present school law is the most lenient that could be obtained under the circumstances. 
Considering that it contains nothing which would constitute an interference by the State in the 
management of our schools, prescribes no examination for teachers, admits the German 
language as a subject, nor, we are firmly convinced, prohibits the teaching of German religion, 
no one should regard the law as a harsh one." F. B. 
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Psychology and the Christian Day-School. By Paul E. Kretzmann. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. $1.00. 
The printing of this book, which we still have not had time to read, has been warmly endorsed 
by the "synodical committee whose business it is to pass on books of this class in 
manuscript", according to the Concordia Publishing House. F.B. 


Brief History of Education. With Special Reference to Education in the Lutheran Church in 
America. By Paul E. Kretzmann. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 144 pp. 
$1.00. 

Some days ago we received this book, and the chapters we have read so far have pleased us 
well. The book fulfills its purpose. It treats of education among the savages; the ancient Greeks 
and Romans; the Jews; in the ancient church; in the Middle Ages; at the time of the Reformation, 
where Luther is especially considered; after the Reformation, among Catholics and Protestants; 
in America; in the Sunday and Christian parochial schools. The book concludes with a survey of 
the higher Lutheran institutions of learning in America. F.B. 


Seventy-five Years of Sound Lutheranism in Evansville, Indiana. 1845-1920. 


Adorned with the usual pictures, this anniversary scripture of 32 pages contains, "History 
of Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Congregation of Evansville, Indiana. Written by Order of the 
Congregation for Its Diamond Jubilee, Sunday, June 6, 1920, by Rev. W. G. Polack." The English 
account is followed by a shorter summary in German. F. B. 


A Dictionary of the Bible. By John D. Davis, Ph. D., D. D., LL. D. With many new and original 
maps and plans, and amply illustrated. Third Edition. Revised throughout and 
enlarged. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 1919. 841 pages 5X9, bound in cloth 
with gilt title and cover decoration. Price: H3.00. To be obtained from Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

Among the many shorter Bible dictionaries in German and English, we give preference to two 
over others. This is G. B. Winer's "Biblisches Realwérterbuch" (Biblical Real Dictionary), which, 
of course, is only available in antiquarian form, but is by no means outdated. It is solid 
scholarship, which is laid down in it by an important scholar of the last century, who, a rationalist 
by nature and at the beginning of his teaching activity, came closer and closer to the faith through 
his many years of intensive study of the Bible, so that when he died in 1858, his pastor, the well- 
known pastor Friedrich Ahlseld in Leipzig, could later, in 1876, say in a synodal speech that he 
had died as simple as a child from the word: "Christ's blood and righteousness," etc. (Herzog- 
Hauck, Realungsrede). (Herzog-Hauck, Realenzyklopadie? 17, 211.) Erwin Preuschen said quite 
rightly some years ago in the “Zeitschrift fur neutestamentliche Wissenschaft" (1, 14): "It is 
doubtful whether a book like Winer's Reallexikon could still be written by an individual today." 
And yet such a book is before us in the English work which we esteem most highly among the 
shorter ones: Davis' Dictionary of the Bible, True, Davis has not edited it all alone, but has enlisted 
the aid of two of his colleagues at Princeton Theological Seminary, the well-known and 
distinguished Presbyterian: theologian B. B. Warfield and the now already deceased G. T. 
Purves, "who have furnished the articles pertaining to New Testament introduction 
and several others on important related subjects" (p. V). But everything else was written 
by Davis himself, that is, by far the greater part of the work. He has been for years "Professor 
of Oriental and Old Testament Literature" at Princeton, and his work, which appeared 
twenty years ago, but has been thoroughly revised and enlarged in the third edition, shows 
throughout scholarship and accuracy, prudent, conservative, Bible-believing standpoint and 
sound judgment. Davis rightly says in the preface, "The book aims to be a dictionary of the 
Bible, not a speculation about the Bible. It seeks to 
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furnish a thorough aquaintance with things Biblical." (p. Ill.) Every one who has looked 
around in this field knows how modern higher criticism takes hold in most recent Bible 
dictionaries. Such is not the case in this work. Their setups are probably mentioned more than 
once to inform on these issues as well, but at the same time they are refuted. We have subjected 
the work to quite a number of spot-checks, and always find our judgment confirmed, whether 
we look up the article on the Pentateuch or on Old Testament chronology, on Paul or on the 
feast of Purim, on gospel harmony or on the Maccabees. This is not, of course, to say that we 
agree with all that is said and think it correct, but what matters to us now is the general standpoint 
of the work. In details we often disagree, and we must also say that in some articles the 
Reformed standpoint of the author comes directly to light. Of baptism, among other things, it is 
said, "It signifies and seals a believer's union with Christ through repentance and faith; the 
removal of his sins by Christ's death and the Spirit's operation in him; and his engagement to 
be the Lord's." (P. 75.) The printing of the book is compact, yet distinct. Many illustrations are 
included, and these "not pictures drawn from the imagination, but actual delineations of the very 
things themselves" (p. Ill); also a number of good maps. Of the pronunciation of the biblical 
names the author rightly says: "The pronunciation of Anglicized Scripture proper names is still 
in a chaotic state. In the majority of names the syllabification and accentuation have never been 
settled. Even the systems of pronunciation most in vogue are unnecessarily inconsistent.” (p. 
IV.) Any one who uses a "self-pronouncing English Bible" will agree with this. The pronunciation 
given there often makes a mockery of all etymology and orthoepy. Davis strives for a uniform 
and natural pronunciation without always being able to overcome the difficulties. He also gives 
the meaning of the biblical proper names, wherever possible, but expresses himself just there 
also quite carefully. The layout of the whole book is good, the price, especially in the present 
circumstances, very acceptable. 
ee 


Of the pastoral office. The Pastoral Epistles. Interpreted by C. M. Zorn. Published and printed 
by Johannes Herrmann, Zwickau, Saxony. 


"A little pastoral theology, but popular, for the people, so that they may know what they may 
expect from their pastors according to God's Word, and that they should know." Thus the 
publisher characterizes this book, of which we have received only the first few sheets. The price 
is given as about $1.00. F. B. 


Our Luther. . By Hans PreuB. A Jubilee Gift of the General Evangelical Lutheran Conference. 
A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. Werner Scholl. Leipzig. 111 pp. M. 1.60; plus 
approx. 200% value added surcharge. 


In the middle of the World War, about 100,000 copies of this jubilee publication, decorated with 
more than 70 pictures, were sold in Germany. The presentation is popular and lively, but 
everywhere shows a thorough knowledge of the subject. As to the judgment of the proceedings, 
we read, for example, with reference from Luther's De Servo Arbitrio against Erasmus, which is 
called an "abysmal writing," as follows: "In this dispute it has become manifest for all time how 
to the 'natural man' Lutheranism must be annoying and Catholicism congenial." (64.) Of the 
negotiations at Marburg in 1529, and Luther's struggle against Zwingli and the enthusiasts, it is 
said here: "You have a different spirit from ours,' with these apt words he [Luther] finally rejected 
communion with the Swiss. One must not blame this harshness. For he who breaks off 
something from his conviction of faith out of "charity! has sinned against faith and love. He 
breaks the backbone of faith and takes away the good conscience of love. Luther could not and 
would not let go of his view of the Lord's Supper, however, because it was indissolubly 
connected with the foundation of his piety. The comforting presence of the salvation that comes 
to meet us had been Luther's saving experience; with Zwingli, however, salvation did not seem 
tangible to him. 
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enough, too otherworldly, attainable only by human effort. To this he could not give his yes." 
(65.) We must, however, object to the following passage, thoughts which we meet with more 
often in other German writings: "Certainly, Luther's faith belongs to the world, but only the 
German being, with trust as its fundamental trait, could rediscover and has alone discovered the 
glad tidings of faith," etc. For this, compare "Lehre und Wehre" 1920, 131. We bring a sample 
of this Jubilee Scripture elsewhere in this number. F. B. 


A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Werner Scholl, Leipzig, has sent us: 


Te "Luther's Piety." Thoughts on its nature and historical position by Die. D. Hans Preu8, 
0. 0. professor at the University of Erlangen. M. 5 + 200%, value surcharge. 

2. "On the Valuation of the German Reformation." Lectures and Essays by D. W. Walther, 
Professor of Theology at Rostock. M. 11.20 + 200% value added. 

3. "The Teachings of Luther." By Reinhold Seeberg. M. 21 + 200% value added. - In 
subsequent numbers of "Lehre und Wehre" these writings, which we have just received, are to 
be discussed. F.B. 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


I. America. 


From Synod. The Synod of Delegates, which meets every three years to 
transact the business of the General Synod, was assembled at Detroit, Mich. from 
June 16 to 25. There were 674 delegates present. Hundreds of guests had also 
arrived, so that the total number present was about 1000. In figures, the present 
state of the Synod, is as follows: 2893 pastors and professors, 4130 congregations 
and preaching places, 1,006,065 souls, 623, 198 communicant members. As "Lehre 
und Wehre" also has such readers into whose hands the "Lutheran" and the 
Lutheran Witness do not come, we also here give a brief report of the proceedings 
and resolutions of the Synod of Delegates.- Re-elected as officers of the General 
Synod were: P. F. Pfotenhauer as President, and Pastors F. Brand, J. W. Miller, H. 
P. Eckhardt as Vice-Presidents. Because the previous Vice-President, J. Hilgendorf, 
had resigned his office due to advanced age, J. G. A. Bernthal stepped into the Vice- 
Presidency, after P. J. H. C. Fritz had declined the election, because he had only 
recently been elected as President of the Western District. In regard to the parochial 
schools, thorough negotiations were held. Primarily under the pressure of the 
persecutions that have begun in several states as a result of the war, a significant 
number of parochial schools ("about 500" were reported) have been suspended, at 
least temporarily. The number of school children has fallen to 83,875. But 
tremendously, universally, and spontaneously-almost hurricane-like-a holy 
enthusiasm for parochial schools was expressed at Synod. Several resolutions were 
passed for the maintenance, perfection, and increase of our parochial schools. 
Above all, the earnest prayer of the Christians was emphasized as the main weapon. 
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in this grave controversy. We must not hide from ourselves the fact that behind the 
enmity against the devil's church school lies enmity against the Christian church. 
"During the war we all had to eat so-called substitutes together. How little did we 
like it! Shall we be content that our children should be fobbed off with all sorts of 
substitutes for the church school? Thousands of children in Europe have died of 
malnutrition in recent years. This malnutrition of their children has been forced upon 
the parents by circumstances. Shall we now do in the spiritual what those parents 
were compelled to do in regard to the bodily welfare of their children - shall we let 
our children perish in the spiritual from malnutrition? No! Let us rather fight for our 
parochial schools! The same fight that the Michigan district is now going through for 
the school is threatening every district in our synod. Seventeen states are anxiously 
awaiting the outcome in Michigan next November." The Synod appointed a Central 
Board of Education, to consist of seven members, namely, two pastors, two 
teachers, and three laymen; of the last named, one to be an advocate. This authority 
shall help to maintain and strengthen the right zeal for our schools in our own circle, 
but especially to take the necessary steps outwardly against the attacks of the 
enemies. The Commission is also to be empowered to employ a secretary who will 
devote all his time and energy to the work mentioned and who will be subordinate 
to the Commission. At the same time the Synod remained conscious that we shall 
only maintain and promote our parochial school system if, above all things, the 
individual congregations and pastors take up the parochial school in their midst with 
love and great earnestness. "All congregations are encouraged to send as many 
pupils as possible to our teachers' seminaries." In the State of Michigan a turn 
favorable to our parochial schools has occurred, inasmuch as the Attorney General 
of the State, soon after our Synod, delivered a decision that the proposed 
amendment to the State Constitution prohibiting parochial schools was contrary to 
the Constitution of the United States, and therefore should not be submitted to a 
vote. The notice will be given below in the contemporary section of this paper. - In 
regard to the higher institutions of learning in the Synod, a whole series of 
resolutions were passed. It was decided to appoint twelve more professors, four for 
St. Louis, two for Fort Wayne, one each for Springfield, River Forest, Seward, 
Bronxville, Winfield, and Canada. Western Canada, in fact, will form a Synodical 
District of its own (Western Canada District) and establish a college of its own for 
its territory. For the establishment of the college in Canada, Synod appropriated 
$50,000 as a grant to the sum which the new district will raise itself, - Bronxville and 
Fort Wayne were permitted to establish what is known as a Scientific Course and 
Modern Language Course, in addition to the present classical course. A sister 
synod has had a similar institution for about fifty years. This institution has also been 
often discussed within the Missouri Synod, as the older members of the Synod will 
remember. There have been repeated requests to combine with our classical 
colleges "academies" in which young people who do not wish to enter the church 
ministry can seek and obtain a higher education (cf. e.g. B. 
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Report of the Synod of Delegates 1893, p. 77 f.). In general, it has been felt that it is 
more practical to keep academies, and what is on a par with them, separate from 
the classical colleges. Of the connection it was judged that it "could not be carried 
out without injury to the direct, proper purpose of the classical colleges." (Report of 
the Synod of Delegates 1908, p. 75.) It will have to be said that the different courses 
united in one institution do not necessarily injure each other, but may even benefit 
each other, provided they are rightly conducted. - The character of the seminary at 
Springfield is not to be changed. But the proseminary course will be extended by one 
year. By this extension Springfield will be able to issue to its students and graduates 
such credentials as will secure them a teacher's certificate on the part of the State 
authorities. - Four additional professorships were created for the St. Louis institution, 
principally because the Synod deemed it advisable to divide the classes, which had 
grown large, in the subjects of dogmatics, exegesis, homiletics, and catechetics. It 
was also decided to appoint a dean, who was to take care primarily of the externa 
connected with the life of the institution. Among others, the following were mentioned 
as such: the implementation of the house rules, the control of the Boarding Club, 
the student associations and the student treasury, the handling of the many requests 
for temporary help (vicars), and so on. Up to now the care of these externa in the 
St. Louis Institution had always been distributed among the individual professors. It 
was now desired, however, both to relieve the individual professors and to make the 
administration of the above business more uniform. But the dean should at the same 
time be a regular member of the faculty, and also take charge of some (about three) 
lectures. A special librarian is not to be employed at St. Louis until larger library 
rooms are available. The institution is not to be moved, but is to remain in St. Louis, 
principally because now once the institution has become known to the world by the 
name of St. Louis. However, since the present premises on Jefferson Avenue are no 
longer adequate and are exposed to the noise of the city, the Synod decided to erect 
a group of new buildings on a more spacious and suitable site in St. Louis. It 
appropriated one million dollars for this purpose, besides the cost of procuring the 
land. The St. Louis congregations offered $75,000 to the Synod for a site to be 
selected by itself. If this sum is not sufficient, the newly established board of directors 
of the synod is to have authority to act according to its best judgment. A year 
(elective) is to be added to the theological course at St. Louis, to afford such students 
as may desire opportunity to pursue special studies in our own institution instead of 
in foreign universities. A course of instruction by letter is also to be established "as 
soon as possible." - With regard to the college at Concordia, Mo. it was decided, 
after very thorough consultation, to transfer it to another place, where better sanitary 
conditions can be established, better railroad connections, and more room for 
expansion of the institution. However, the institution in Concordia is to remain in 
operation for the time being. The repairs necessary for the safety of a defective 
building will be made this summer. - For a dormitory at Seward, the following have 
been made 
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$100,000 and for a laboratory at River Forest $5000 was appropriated. - With regard 
to the St. Paul institution, the agreement with the Norwegian Synod was approved 
and the employment of Dr. Yivisaker confirmed. In 1919 the Norwegian brethren, 
who had not joined the Union of Norwegian Church Bodies, but continued the old 
Norwegian Synod, asked us to make it possible for them to educate students from 
their circles at our Institute. Thereupon it was agreed that the Norwegian Synod 
would appoint a professor of its own to this institution, who would especially take 
care of the students from its synod. This professor is to be recognized as a member 
of the faculty and the students from this synod are to be granted the same privileges 
as the students from our synod. - The seminary at Porto Alegre, Brazil, has been 
recognized as a synodical institution. The transfer of the institution to a healthier 
place in the same city necessitated an appropriation of $50,000. The President of 
the Brazilian District, Fr. E. Muller, was present and gave the necessary 
explanations. More details about Porto Alegre will be given below. - Representatives 
of the colleges and the institution in St. Louis are to discuss a curriculum in 
conjunction with the Synod's Survey Committee, with the possibility of accrediting 
our colleges in mind. In this connection, on the one hand, the regulations of the 
states in which our colleges are located are to be taken into consideration, and on 
the other hand, care is to be taken that the character of our colleges, according to 
which they are preparatory institutions for theological studies in St. Louis, i.e. that 
they are to impart a thorough knowledge of the ancient languages, is not changed. 
The curriculum heretofore applicable to our colleges is printed in extenso in the 
Report of the General Synod of 1908, p. 70 et seq. under the title "Regulative for 
the High Schools." - In addition to the negotiations on the lower and higher schools, 
the deliberations on the missions took up a large part of the time. On the basis of 
the relevant committee reports, deliberations were held and decisions taken on 
heathen missions and on. Internal missions at home and abroad in their various 
departments. The coffers for Heathen Mission (India and China) were united, and 
the office of a General Secretary for Heathen Mission was created. A committee is 
to make representations to the British Government for missionaries to be sent to 
India. The Norwegian Synod will also be represented on the Commission for 
Heathen Mission. The present representative is Dr. Ylvisaker. The plight of our 
heathen mission in India has been abundantly described by our Commission in the 
Synodal Papers. It is stated in the report of the Commission to Synod, "Since 1915 
we have been unable to get permission for any new missionaries to land in India, 
however often we have tried. Instead of fifteen before the war, there are now only 
four missionaries on our Indian mission field after the end of the war. But even 
through a few workers God has still done much. There is a progress to be noted. 
The work has even been extended to urgent new posts. In three institutes, Ambur, 
Nagercoil and Trivandrum, indentured missionary servants are being trained. At the 
end of 1918 there were 101 indentured missionary labourers working under the 
supervision of the missionaries. At the end of 1919 there were 161 of them." - The 
Inner Mission within the country is to remain a matter for the individual District 
Synods, but the General Com-. 
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mission shall keep itself informed about the mission work of the districts and serve 
the district commissions with advice. It also determines the amount of money to be 
appropriated to districts in need of support from the General Fund for Inner Mission. 
- For the Indian Mission $15,000 per annum was appropriated, and the construction 
of a dormitory at Red Springs, Wis. approved, which has already been commenced, 
and will cost about §37,000. The station at Neopit is to be kept and a chapel built at 
Morgan Siding. Neopit is to be held principally because there are Lutheran Indians 
from our mother church working in the mill. - In the matter of the Foreign Language 
Mission, it was decided that a Lithuanian catechism would be printed and a small 
paper published in Latvian. - The Seamen's Mission in New York was taken over by 
the Synod and placed under the Commission for Emigrant Missions. "The need of a 
Lutheran Seamen's Mission in the largest port in the world is obvious, apart from 
special circumstances. At present there are still 2000 German seamen and reservists 
in New York who do not wish to return to their fatherland, and among these ministers 
Bro. Pinkert. In this work a good beginning has been made. For example, it may be 
mentioned that Father Pinkert's service for seamen last Christmas was attended by 
684 seamen together with 300 of their friends." - Our missionaries to the deaf and 
dumb preach in sign language in 70 places in this country. In the state institutions 
open to them in nine states they have from 100 to 200 "hearers." In large cities of 
the country there are nine organized churches. From the report of the commission, 
"The deaf and dumb are by no means all salvation-minded people. By their natural 
disposition they are just as godless and worldly-minded and self-righteous as the 
hearing. However, the Word of God proves its heart and mind transforming power in 
many of them. The attendance at the services is proportionately better than among 
the hearing." For the coming year $15,000 is needed. - Our Jewish mission in New 
York is opposed by a well-organized Jewish anti-mission league. Nevertheless, a 
number of Jews appear every Friday evening to hear the sermon from the Messiah 
who has appeared. At the time of the Jewish festivals, e.g., the Feast of Atonement, 
Passover, and New Year, our mission is visited by many Jews. The report of the 
Commission contains the following details: During the last triennium, 153 sermons 
were preached to a total audience of 3974; 5391 Jews were received in the mission- 
house or privately in their homes; 3078 house calls were made in Greater New York; 
1391 conversations took place in the homes of the Jews; 5750 tracts, 1501 
catechisms, and 740 New Testaments were distributed free of charge; 935 Jews 
coveted the New Testament, although they did not wish to have any nearer 
connection with the missionary. Among the Jews there are even now Nikodemi who 
seek out the missionary but refuse to give their address because they fear that the 
missionary's visit to their home would harm their good name and business or disturb 
the family peace. - The Commission Report on Inner Mission Abroad covered Brazil, 
Argentina, London (England), Denmark, Alsace, Germany, Poland. The prohibition 
of German preaching in Brazil greatly hindered missionary work there. Report of the 
Commission: "Things were progressing so beautifully. The Word of God 
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was preached abundantly and began to bear fruit. The people began to take an 
interest in the affairs of the kingdom of God; the members contributed more to the 
preservation of the ministry in their midst; some congregations became 
independent, and collections were taken up for foreign purposes. Then the war 
came with its sad side effects, laid itself like melted dew on the plants in the gardens 
of the local congregation and threatened to spoil everything. Praise God! Things are 
better now. Our brethren can work again, though some feel as if they must begin all 
over again." The most gratifying thing about the mission in Brazil is that "Christian 
schools exist everywhere, and our pastors take care of them". There are 25 pastors 
working in Brazil, serving 36 parishes. Expenditures of the mission treasury: 
$59,790. The seminary at Porto Alegre has already been reported above. The 
expenses of the synodical treasury for the institution were $11,817 for the triennium. 
In Argentina 8 pastors are in the work, and one is on the way. The expenses of the 
missionary treasury for Argentina during the last triennium amounted to $28,221. In 
Argentina preaching in the German language was not forbidden. However, there are 
school laws there at the present time, with which the parochial school can hardly 
come up. In Alsace, Fr. Martin Willkomm, who had to leave the country immediately, 
was replaced by Fr. Miller, who is an Alsatian citizen and educated in St. Louis. 
Unrest still characterizes the situation in Alsace. The connection with Germany was 
completely broken off during the war. The work of the Free Church connected with 
us has not diminished, but increased. Especially the congregation in Berlin has 
grown and strengthened. In addition to the well-known journal "Die Ev.-Luth. 
Freikirche" (The Lutheran Free Church), a theological journal has been published 
since January under the title "Schrift und Bekenntnis" (Scripture and Confession). 
The delegation sent to Europe last year reported. In Poland the situation is still 
unclear. - The Detroit Synod of Delegates also dealt in detail with the Synod's 
finances. On the recommendation of several district synods, pastoral conferences, 
and especially an organization of laymen whose purpose is "to assist the synod in 
word and deed in business and financial matters," the synod adopted an order to 
assist in the promulgation and execution of the budget as estimated by the synodical 
assembly. The purpose of this order is twofold: 1. to keep the congregations 
informed of the financial needs of the synod in its wide-ranging activities for the 
extension of the kingdom of God, 2. to provide a method of collecting the gifts, 
according to which each one has and is willing. The submissions to the Synod are 
based on the premise that our dear Christians not only have the means, but are also 
willing to offer all necessary earthly means, if they know the needs. This 
presupposition is perfectly true. In his great confidence in the work which the Holy 
Spirit has in every Christian heart, D. Walther used to say that everything could be 
obtained from a Christian in regard to Christian works, if he were reminded of the 
mercy of God, which has purchased and given him an eternal home in heaven 
through Christ's blood. Nor need a certain order in giving be of a legal character. 
We see this clearly from the fact that the apostle Paul 
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on the one hand rejects any compulsion regarding giving (2 Cor. 8, 8. 10; 9, 7), on 
the other hand presents a certain order to the churches regarding giving as well as 
collecting the gifts (1 Cor. 15, 1. 2; 2 Cor. 9, 5). It was therefore also emphasized at 
Synod that the financial order approved by Synod was not to be administered in a 
legal manner. Above all, reference should be made to § 7 of the Synodal 
Constitution, where it is stated that the Synod is "only a consultative body" towards 
the individual congregations, not a "church authority with legislative power". There it 
is also expressly added: "No decision of the synod, therefore, if it imposes upon the 
individual congregations anything which is not according to the word of God, or which 
seems to it unsuited to their circumstances, has binding force." No abuse of this 
liberty, which has occurred in the past and will not fail to occur in the future, may 
cause Synod to wish to abrogate or limit this Christian liberty. The Synod has grown 
up with this freedom and has experienced such a firm cohesion that it has given the 
impression to outsiders of being a "High Church Party of the Lutheran Church." - 
Individuals: The Detroit Synod deliberated and passed by-laws to the amended 
Synodical Constitution. - The surplus of funds sent to the Army and Navy Board, 
about $300,000, was appropriated to the General Church Building Fund. - The 
Lutheran Laymen's League (L. L. L.) transferred to the Synod the sum of money it 
had raised, amounting to over two million dollars ($2,050,095.25). The sum is to be 
used for the care of the sick and emeritus ministers of the church and their widows 
and orphans. But for the next few years the present mode of provision (by 
congregational collections, etc.) is to be maintained. - The present General Board of 
Supervisors shall be absorbed into the General Board of Directors, to which all 
property of the Synod shall be placed for administration according to the regulations 
of the Synod. This board of directors, consisting of seven members, shall include the 
president, secretary, and treasurer of the synod ex officio. The other members for 
the next three years are: Father W. Hagen and Messrs. B. Bosse, Heinrich W. Horst 
and Friedrich Pritzlaff. - For the relief of the bodily need in Europe a commission was 
appointed by the President of the Synod. The total sum so far administered by the 
Commission is 8226,905. 1062 boxes of clothes and shoes have also been sent 
over, besides the parcels intended for individuals. These figures are far from 
representing the total amount of gifts that have been presented from our midst for 
the relief of the need in Europe, as many donors have had their contributions 
forwarded through other relief societies. Synod strongly recommended further 
collection of funds, clothing and shoes. - In the negotiations on printed matter, it was 
recalled that our publishing house publishes our Lutheran Confessions in three 
languages (Latin, German and English) (Concordia Triglotta). The literary work, 
which requires much time, energy, and theological prowess, is done by Professors 
Bente and Dau. The writer of this report already advocates that a special thanks of 
the Synod be given to his aforementioned colleagues when, by God's grace, they 
have finished their work. The printing of our Concordia Triglotta is causing our 
publishing house much be- 
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significant costs. Diligent efforts should therefore be made to continue the collection 
of subscriptions. - The price of the "Lutheran" and the Lutheran Witness has been 
increased to $1.25. We had expected a larger price increase in view of the present 
high cost of paper, labor, etc.-The Synodal Reports of the Districts will no longer be 
published as a periodical, but will be printed at the expense of the Districts. Hopefully 
this will not cause this important branch of our synodical literature to suffer. - The 
Board of Supervisors of the St. Louis Institution was authorized to provide 
secretaries to the professors for editorial work as may become necessary. - It was 
announced that the budget for the synodical treasury will increase from $180,000 to 
about 8300,000. The appropriation for the building fund is $1,494, 250. - Five half- 
hour lectures were also delivered during the Synod on the subject given by the 
circumstances of the times: "Christianity as an Otherworldly Religion." 
F. P. 

In the opening sermon for the Synod of Delegates in Detroit, Vice-President 
Brand described the present "evil time” thus: "It is evil time wherever we look. It is 
evil time’ in the kingdoms of this world. Everywhere the foundations of the nations 
are shaking. The terrible world war has brought about not eternal world peace, but 
a corrosive world hatred. Nowhere do people tremble to blaspheme their majesties. 
The civil bonds which usually unite nations in one another have been loosened as 
never before. Among the heathen peoples of the earth, the kingdom of Christ has 
fallen into the deepest contempt through the mutual fracturing of nations called 
Christian. It is an evil time,' as we look to civil morality. The recent war has brought 
forth a flood of immorality from the depths, such as was formerly utterly unknown. 
Civic respectability, which is already given by reason blind in the spiritual, is 
everywhere laughingly carried to the grave, and in its place now reigns public and 
unvarnished vice, wildness of youth, hatred, fornication, usury, ...fraud, falsehood, 
oppression of the poor, persecution of the rich, and even shameless bribery for the 
purchase of civil office... ... run through all our people and country, eating away like 
a destructive, corrosive cancer at the heart of our bourgeois commonwealth. It is an 
evil time’ when we think of so-called external Christianity. The antichristic papacy 
has not only become no better than it was at its saddest in the Middle Ages, but has 
only heaped sin upon sin and hardened in its enmity against Christ. And also the 
sects of this land have gone farther and farther from Christ. Formerly, after all, there 
was a high earnestness in the sects to preserve the doctrines which they believed 
to be right. Essentials of the gospel were held fast, though along with much that was 
erroneous. People had confessions and wanted to stick to those confessions. 
Today, however, sects as corporate bodies have almost universally fallen from that 
position. Even the essential pieces of Christianity are given up. Yes, a truly pagan 
system of religion is being offered under the name of Christianity and is being 
praised as the greatest ecclesiastical achievement of the twentieth century. In great 
unions, under the name of Christ, one wants to help up the swamped world by 
setting purely civil, social goals. Thus the sects under Christian names have become 
Christian bankrupt. It 
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is evil time’ when we look at the church called Evangelical Lutheran. What a sad 
fissure there is within it! How have so many who bear Luther's name forgotten 
Luther's spirit! Who should not be heartbroken that so many who once worked hand 
in hand with us in the work of the Lord and waged the Lord's war have left their high 
fortress? | am sorry for you, my brother Jonathan; | had great joy and gladness in 
you. And yet, it is not dark everywhere! Here and there the dawn of a better 
understanding and of rapprochement and reunion is shining forth. May the Lord build 
his Lutheran Zion in grace! It is an evil time, even as we look to ourselves. By God's 
grace we still have his pure word, we still have the right confession. Among us there 
is still a great earnestness to abide in Christ, in Christ's gospel. But who would deny 
that the war has caused many a deep concern among us as well? Here and there 
decay wants to set in! What about our zeal for hearing the Word of God, our 
earnestness against every kind of unrighteousness in life? Have we, like a man, 
remained unbendingly faithful to the example of sound Lutheran practice both within 
our congregations and outwardly? Does not worldliness, even gross naked 
worldliness, want to break in on us to a quite staggering degree? Has not the general 
addiction to seize the goods of this world also seized many among us? Are we, 
notwithstanding the large sums of money collected among us during the past years 
for special purposes, anxious, with our general prosperity, to build God's kingdom 
according to ability? Is not the care of our lower and higher schools at a slackening? 
And do we not in many places neglect to hold in double honor the very elders who 
well preside, and to protect them from oppressive want? - But to what end is all this 
brought before our eyes? Is it to make us slacken and despair? No, it is done for the 
sole purpose that we may take occasion from the evil time to recognize and take 
advantage of the right time for the high tasks which Christ has set us." Then it was 
explained in more detail what it means to send oneself into the time. This does not 
mean to compromise with the spirit of the age, but rather to use the evil time with all 
vigilance and fidelity, to confess Christian truth unabashedly to unbelief and half- 
belief, and to keep oneself unsullied by all unrighteousness in civil and ecclesiastical 
life. F. P. 

On the Michigan school issue. At the Synod of Delegates in Detroit we were 
particularly concerned about the existence of our parochial schools in the State of 
Michigan, because an amendment to the State Constitution has been proposed 
there, which would prohibit church schools in the State. Now we have just read ina 
political paper the announcement from Lansing, the capital of Michigan, that the 
Attorney General of the State has decided that the proposed amendment is contrary 
to the Constitution of the United States and therefore should not be submitted to a 
vote. The notice reads, "Attorney General Alex J. Grossbeck of Michigan delivered 
the opinion in Lansing, Mich. on Friday that the proposed amendment to the State 
Constitution, designed to abolish church schools, is contrary to the Federal 
Constitution and therefore may not be submitted to the voters for a vote in the 
November election. 
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Solicitor General Grossbeck cited the 14th Amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
which prohibits the States from depriving citizens of privileges and rights, and added 
that although the State was undoubtedly entitled to regulate private schools, it could 
not go so far as to prohibit them absolutely or to prevent those who wished to attend 
them from doing so. The constitutionality of the proposed amendment had been 
challenged by P. L. A. Linn of the Evangelical Lutheran congregation in Saginaw, 
Mich. The amendment would make it a violation of the law for any person to teach 
children between the ages of five and sixteen in other than the public schools. 'It 
must be held,' says the Solicitor General in his opinion, 'that the management of a 
school is not only perfectly lawful in its nature, but also praiseworthy and honourable. 
It is further clear that school property, as such, is for a lawful purpose, from which it 
follows that there is nothing in the character of this business itself to render the 
church school in any respect injurious to the public welfare.” 
F. P. 

From which schools we get pastors. According to the report of the Lutheran 
Church Herald, at the Minneapolis meeting it was said, "We must have more 
trained teachers for the Sunday-schools, and then work for larger attendance 
at our denominational schools. From these we get our pastors and not from the 
public schools." Another speaker also declared the Sunday-schools insufficient, 
saying, "The best solution for the whole country would be to coordinate our work 
with the rest of the Protestant Churches and secure time from the public school 
to give our children instruction in religion." This way, if it is to take the place of the 
parochial schools, will not supply us with many pastors and teachers either. 

F.P. 


II. Abroad. 

The "Ev.-Luth. Kirchenblatt" writes about our institution in Porto Alegre, 
Brazil, in the issue of May 1st of this year: "At first it was a kind of shed in vom Jesus 
on the colony of Sao Lourenco, as poor as the stable in which the infant Jesus was 
born. Then our school of prophets moved to Porto Alegre, the capital of Rio Grande 
do Sul, and at first made do with rented accommodation until towards the end of 
1912. Then, through the love of our North American Mother Church, a plot of land 
was purchased and a very modest new school of prophets was built. It was in no 
way up to the standards of a seminary for preachers and teachers in the capital of 
our state, but it was a home of its own, a shelter until better times. . . . So we 
appealed again to our dear mother church to help us. She will certainly do so, as far 
as that is in her power. But she rightly expects from her daughter, from our Brazilian 
and Argentinean congregations, whom the new school for prophets is to serve first 
of all, that this daughter, who is now so beautifully strong and mature, will also do 
her part and not leave all care and work to the old mother alone. It is not right for 
grown children always to be on their mother's pocket, especially when they are 
healthy and strong and already earn good money themselves. It 
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should be a matter of honor to the adult daughter to maintain herself as much as 
possible. It is surely our duty, then, that we, the Brazilian District of the Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, &c., should now once prove that we are beginning to walk on our 
own feet, that we are also meeting our own needs as much as we can." It has already 
been reported above that the Detroit Synod has approved a grant of $50,000 for the 
Porto Alegre institution, to the sum which the Brazilian District will raise itself. 
Concerning the new place at Porto Alegre, the "Church Gazette" says: "The 
Commission has acquired by purchase a splendid and large piece of land, in a high 
situation, overlooking the whole city of Porto Alegre, which stands out so singularly 
in the frame of the many rivers, islands, and mountains. The offer was so favorable 
because of the special circumstances of the former owner that the Commission felt 
obliged to act in the interest of the Synod. " F. P. 

The necessity of ecclesiastical teaching institutions is stated by the same 
"Kirchenblatt" in consideration of the South American conditions: "Our preachers and 
teachers must study. ... It is against God's holy order when 'pseudos' and other 
unprepared people who have run here want to force their way into the holy office of 
preaching and play pastor. . .. You know that this was and still is the custom in many 
places in this country, and you know from your own experience what mischief and 
confusion this practice has caused in the church - to the detriment of your souls and 
those of your children, so dearly bought by Christ. According to God's order we must 
now have studied pastors, men who are mighty in the Holy Scriptures, doctrinal, who 
hold to the word that is sure and able to teach, that they may be mighty to exhort by 
sound doctrine, and to punish the gainsayers. We must have as preachers men 
knowledgeable in the Scriptures, who know what they set forth and what they say, 
whose trumpet soundeth clearly, who also continue in the things which they have 
learned, and persevere in these things, that they may thereby save themselves, and 
all them that hear them. We must have shepherds and pastors who can lead us into 
the right pasture of the Word of God and to the living water that springs up into eternal 
life. We must have teachers who, besides a good store of worldly knowledge, can 
teach the one thing that is needful, and in truth obey the command of Christ: 'Feed 
my sheep! Feed my lambs!’ Such preachers and teachers, dear Christian, do not 
grow out of the trees, nor on the pampas, much less on the beer-bench or by the 
brandy-glass, but are brought up and trained from Christian seminaries of teachers 
and preachers. See, this is why we need a seminary, an Evangelical Lutheran 
seminary of preachers and teachers. Luther writes: One does not have to wait until 
they grow by themselves; one will neither hew them out of stones nor carve them 
out of wood; so God will not do miracles as long as one can get the things by other 
of his presented goods. Therefore we must do to it, and spend toil and expense in it, 
and raise and make it ourselves.” F. P. 

From the Lusobrazilian mission at Lagoa Vermelha, our missionary reports: 
"On Palm Sunday, March 28, by God's grace, we were able to receive the first 
twenty-four converts into our dear Lutheran Church; seventeen, between the ages 
of fourteen and seventeen, had completed confirmation. 
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had enjoyed instruction in the college; seven older ones had been taught in the 
house. The confirmation class was as follows: Demetrio Dias de Moraes, Carlos 
Dias, Gomercindo Subtil de Oliveira, Jose Marques, Jérge Moosjen, Oswaldo Vieira 
de Mello, Joao Carneiro Lobo, Gil Monteiro, Alvaro Nunes; the Misses: Maria de 
Jesus Ferreira, Gilda Ramos, Katharina Schneider, Livia de Moraes Branco, Livia 
Dias de Moraes, Zila Vieira de Mello, Maria Karolina da Silva, Maria Augusto 
Moosen. The other proselytes were: D. Olympia Ramos, D. Antonitta Ramos Tigre, 
D. Luiza Nunes, D. Luiza Rodrigues Fiel, Sr. Diamantino Rigo, D. Noralina Rigo and 
D. Jsabel Eugenia das Santos. Our Christians would also like to include these new 
brothers and sisters in Christ in their prayers, that the Lord will always keep them in 
faith in their Savior. Since the beginning of the school year, a boarding school has 
also been opened to enable foreign students to attend the school. Unfortunately the 
rooms are so scarce that we can only accommodate a very small number for the 
time being. The municipal authorities have donated a beautiful piece of land on a 
hill for the construction of the new school. The building is now to be erected here as 
quickly as local conditions permit." 

Germany. Die Wartburg" writes about the slander of Ludendorff by the 
Erzberger press: "The Stuttgart "Deutsches Volksblatt", in which Erzberger earned 
his first political spurs, first published a few weeks ago the assertion, eagerly 
reprinted by the rest of the ultramontane press, that Ludendorff had once harangued 
the former head of the Catholic soldiers' welfare, the General Secretary Dr. Venn: 
‘What do you actually want with your religious influence in our soldiers' homes? 
That's Humbug] | don't want any religious influence on the soldiers, neither in the 
war nor after the war!' Of course, neither the "Germania" nor the "Augsb. 
Postzeitung'. When Ludendorff declared the report to be "completely invented," the 
Erzbergerblatt had the nerve to repeat its first assertion flatly: General Ludendorff 
had made this statement; no denial would be able to shake the credit of its source. 
Now, however, in the "Schwab. Merkur," the Catholic city priest Pros. Dr. Koch in 
Stuttgart, according to which he had contacted Dr. Venn himself and the latter had 
informed him that he had never had a conversation with Ludendorff in which such 
or similar words had been spoken! The Catholic clergyman adds: "| am anxious to 
know whether the centrist press will retract this slander." The "Germania," for 
example, has only been able to the present day to reveal to its readers that 
Ludendorff denied the correctness of his statement, under which the faithful centrist 
sheeple are then supposed to think the corresponding thing. Only the 'Deutsche 
Katholikenzeitung' knows how to retract the slander with sincere regret." 

German University in Hermannstadt. The Wartburg also contains the 
following information: "The people of Bukovina want a native German university to 
be established in Hermannstadt in place of the university in Czernowitz, which is 
gradually being Romanized, while the Transylvanian Saxons want to adhere to their 
old principle of sending their church and school candidates to Reichsdeutsch 
universities. 
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to be educated in Germany. The difficulties that are piling up today will prove whether 
the Bukovins are right when they declare: "Let us not misjudge the down-to-earth 
importance of a domestic German university! If we want to become a common 
people of brothers, then we must build a common foundation here in the East. All 
too tenuous and insecure would be the connection through direct attendance at 
foreign German universities, which would be possible only to a few. We must keep 
in mind the future of all German tribes and not think merely of the Transylvanian 
Saxons. In the long run, the state cannot ignore our demands. Our high culture and 
population gives us the right to demand a German university. The Czernowitzer will 
naturally be Romanized. But before the German language of lecture, which is still 
used in part, as is not otherwise possible, is entirely replaced by Romanian, a 
German university in Transylvania should take over its heritage." 

England. The "Freikirche", the organ of our fellow believers in Germany, 
reports: Our congregations in the British metropolis are beginning to breathe a little 
easier after the terrible storm and tempest. The services on Palm Sunday and Easter 
were well attended; strangers also took part. . .. May God, the Father of Light, who 
surely still has his people in this great city, lead many souls to the pure light with 
which he has adorned the candlestick of our church! May these messages arouse 
our readers to thanksgiving and distant intercession for our London congregations. 

Australia. The Australian Lutheran, the organ of our Australian 
Brethren, reports in the number of April 28: Although the war is now a thing of the 
past, agitation against citizens of German descent, and thereby against 
members of the Lutheran Church of this country, still continues. The Hamilton 
Branch of the R. S. A., of which a Presbyterian minister, formerly a chaplain at 
the front, is the President, has adopted the following resolution, and requested 
other branches to follow its example: "That in view of the large number of soldier 
settlers still requiring land, this branch recommends the league executive to 
urge the Government to compulsorily acquire at a fair valuation the properties 
of the Germans in this district, who at the present hold the best of the country 
to the detriment of soldier settlement." The newspaper reporting this adds: "It is 
the intention of the association strongly to advocate this action, as members 
held that the landholders mentioned should be removed to make way for the 
soldier settler." The land referred to is that held by the people who comprise 
our Hochkirch, Warrayure, and Tabor congregations. They are the pioneers of 
this district, their settlement dating back to the early fifties. The land held by 
them is by a long way not the best in the Western District, but by their thrift and 
economy they have established comfortable homes, and hence the 
covetousness of those who adopted the above resolution, and of those who 
stand behind them. The irony of the situation is that the landholders referred to 
have always been open-handed when appeals for the soldiers were made. The 
landholders referred to have not been much perturbed by this resolution, as 
they recognise that Australia is still governed by a fair-minded government. 
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The seven church epistles in Revelation. 
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V. 7.8. "After the salutation, and before he comes to the point, John gives two 
more core sayings. He shines with two torches provisionally into the dark cave of 
trembling and hunting," (Hengstenberg.) "Just as Amos 1, 2, with a powerful saying 
(comp. Joel 4, 16) at the head of his book sums up the main contents of the same, 
so here the Apocalyptic, who also in this follows the manner of the ancient prophets, 
that to the saying containing the sum of his whole prophecy v. 7 the full authority of 
the name of God, whose messenger the prophet is, v. 8." (DUsterdieck.) Already the 
"Behold," which is intended to attract attention, indicates that something important 
is presented. "He cometh with clouds," in cloud-accompaniment. Thus God's coming 
in majesty for judgment is presented. Thus Ps. 97:2: "Clouds and darkness are 
round about him." The HErr appears surrounded by dark clouds, which announce 
His wrath, and hold out the prospect of tempest, lightning, and thunder. Cf. Ps. 18, 
10; Nah. 1, 3. Thus the Lord spoke of Himself in the hours of His deepest lowliness, 
that His enemies would see Him again in another form, the one who was seemingly 
powerless and helpless in the face of their abuses. "From henceforth it shall come 
to pass, that ye shall see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power, and 
coming in the clouds of heaven," Matt. 26:64. The clouds are not both symbol of 
glory, of exaltation above all beings, but they are the shadowing of judgment. Calov 
remarks against Grotius, that not any judgment in time is announced by them, but 
in the New Testament always the final appearance, as Christ comes visibly for the 
last, final vengeance. Like Grotius, Hengstenberg also holds: "The Lord comes with 
the clouds not only once, at the end of days, but throughout the whole of history. 
Where the carrion is, there the eagles gather. The 'He comes with the clouds’ 
becomes new with every affliction of the Church by the 
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world." For this he appeals to the word of the Lord Matth. 26, 64: "from now on". 
"Neither doth the HER come there merely at the actual calamity on the clouds, he 
cometh from henceforth, so that all his secret and hidden efficacy to the destruction 
of Jerusalem is also included under his coming." But yet here the moment of his last 
visible coming is fixed, and the very moment is brought out that he comes visibly, 
yea, seen by all. "And there shall every eye see him." Every eye, not only of His own, 
who have so long looked out for the coming of His kingdom, and for the redemption 
of their bodies, who wait for the Saviour JESUS CHRIST the LORD, who will then 
enjoy the first sight of the LORD in whom they have hitherto believed and loved, 
without seeing Him, 1 Pet. 1:8. Every eye, even His enemies - all will see Him as He 
comes. To them it will be a sight of terror, it will mean that now their wanton 
behaviour against his poor oppressed church will come to an end, and that the Lord 
will terribly avenge the mistreatment of his believers on his enemies. Just also those 
shall see him "who stung him," who have martyred him, the HEART himself, and 
now persecute him in his members. The fundamental passage, to which also John 
19:37 alludes, is Zech. 12:10: "And | pour upon the house of David, and upon the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace, and of supplication for mercy; and they 
look upon me whom they have pierced, and they mourn over him as the mourning 
over the only begotten, and they grieve over him as the mourning over the firstborn." 
In regard to the relation of our passage and Matt. 24:30 to that fundamental passage, 
Hengstenberg, in his "Christology," remarks: "These passages are a kind of sacred 
parody of Zechariah. They show that besides the holy repentance, the divine sorrow, 
of which Zechariah speaks, there is another Judas repentance of despair, besides 
the voluntary looking out of the pierced ones, another, involuntary one, which even 
unbelief cannot escape. The shuddering sublimity of this allusion will be felt by all." 
Bengel: "It will alienate them, and they will be frightened, that this Jesus, who was 
formerly so despised, and who was not recognized even in his glory, should thus 
appear. There are two kinds of looking upon Christ, and two kinds of lamentation 
over him and his breaking. The one is penitential and tender, and the other is forced 
and painful. He who, in the time of grace, holds to the first, as did the house of David 
and the citizens of Jerusalem, Zech. 12:10, in heartfelt lamentation for the sin that 
brought the Lord his death-suffering, will, when all the families of the earth mourn, 
then go forth free. So there is no one who has not lamented over the suffering of 
Christ, either before the Last Day for good, or at the Last Day with terror." This is not 
merely the unbelievers of the Jews, but "all kindreds, tribes of the earth." Because 
this is the hour for which the waiting of the Chri- 
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When the people have long been eagerly anticipating the coming of their Lord, they 
heartily say their "Yes, Amen" to the announcement. The twofold expression, the 
affirmation in two languages, Greek and Hebrew, strongly expresses approval, joy, 
like our similar "saying his yea and amen unto it." More fully and solemnly still is 
sealed by the whole of v. 8 the main clause v. 7. It is like an old prophetic n'um 
Jehovah, a solemn dictum of God. It acts like a handwritten signature of the eternal 
God. "I am the A and the O, saith God the LORD, which is, and which was, and 
which is to come, the Almighty." Since A is the first and O the last letter of the Greek 
alphabet, they designate God as the beginning and the end, who is eternal and God 
alone. "Thus saith the LORD, the King of Israel, and his Redeemer, | am the first, 
and | am the last; and beside me there is no God," Isa. 44:6. Hengstenberg: "The 
question now arises, in what relation God is here called the A and the O. Now there 
must not be thought of mere existence. For then the thought would have no truth: 
the personal existence, after all, was retained also by the enemies of whom the 
church was afraid; likewise it would also possess only a very small consolatory 
power. The great question which then agitated the minds was that of superiority, 
whether the world would assert the supremacy which it then claimed and apparently 
possessed, or the God of the Christians. This question is answered by 'l am the 
Alpha and the Omega’. In this answer the O is to be thought emphatic. It is as much 
as: | am, as the A, so also the O. The beginning is the guarantee of the end. The 
unconditional supremacy of God over the world, which the beginning sets before 
us, since God created heaven and earth, since he spoke and it came to be, 
commanded and it stood there, will also set the end anew in the light. Whosoever 
is afraid of the end, let him only immerse himself in the beginning, and let him delve 
into the 'Before the mountains were,’ etc., and his anxiety will vanish. May the world 
spread itself in the midst, the church knows from the beginning that the victory of 
her God will be. The relations of God serve to trace the statement that, as in the 
beginning, so also in the end, he will prove his supremacy, to its necessity in the 
divine nature." The "the HErr God" corresponds to the Old Testament compound 
Jehovah Elohim, Jehovah the God par excellence, the some possessor of the 
Godhead. "He that is, and that was, and that is to come," in the rigid, grammatically 
unbent, and unconformed form, is a rendering and unfolding of the proper name 
Jehovah, peculiar to the true God, who is At all times, is the same, and is 
unchangeable, the par excellence Eternal and unchangeable. The Almighty, the All- 
Glorious, who is also not lacking in power to put into operation and carry out all that 
is his will and purpose, and what he has promised and threatened; for his is the 
power. The speaker is not Christ, but God in distinction. 
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..the unity of his being. "To such a God, as to the beginning, so necessarily must 
belong the end, and the Church may laugh at those who would dispute the same 
with her." (Hengstenberg.) 

B. 9-20. The event on Patmos. "I John, who also am your brother and fellow- 
sufferer in tribulation, and in the kingdom and patience of JEsu Christ, was in the 
isle which is called Patmos, for the word of God, and for the testimony of JEsu 
Christ." The author gives his name. His book does not go out anonymously. He is a 
John known to the churches, whose voice they know and are accustomed to hear. 
The text does not decide the question whether he is the apostle John, or else an 
acquaintance, great of the name. He is the brother of the Christians addressed, their 
fellow-Christian. He is a partaker of the tribulation. The tribulation they have tasted 
he has also tasted. But he is at the same time a comrade, a partaker in the kingdom 
of JEsu Christ. Christians are such honored and blessed people; this comforts them 
in suffering. The Lord Jesus is their gracious and almighty King of heaven. Under 
his rule they are well protected. And it is the Father's good pleasure to give them the 
kingdom, Luk. 12, 32. This is in prospect for them and is near. The Lord will soon 
come with His appearing and with His kingdom, 2 Tim. 4, 1. The author also shares 
with the Christians in the patience, the perseverance of Jesus Christ, as Christ 
Himself demonstrated it and as He gives it to His own. Patience is the steadfast and 
faithful bearing of adversities, as 2 Tim. 2, 12, where patience forms the contrast to 
denial, as Luk. 8, 15, where those who bear fruit in patience are opposed to those 
who believe for a time and fall away in the time of temptation. Bengel: "Things are 
wonderfully interwoven. The kingdom is in the middle, tribulation is before, and 
patience after. This is the figure of Christianity in this life. Through the tribulation the 
kingdom beats its way with the patience of JEsu, until the tribulation is over and 
patience is no longer needed." 

"| was in the island that is called Patmos." "Patmos (now Patino) is a small 
Greek island, belonging to the Asia Minor Sporades, and rising - opposite the left 
mouth of the Gulf of Jassos (now Nemdelia) to the northwest - between the island 
of Leros and Jkaria, close to Lipsos, from the tides of the Aegean Sea as a rugged 
cliff of volcanic rock. The islet has only 60 km. Circumference. Patmos, in Christian 
times in accessories first to the Roman province of Asia, since Diocletian to the so- 
called island province, plays no part in antiquity and is famous only as the place of 
exile of the evangelist John, who is said to have written his Apocalypse here." 
(Riehm, Handwérterbuch des Biblischen Altertums.) The expression "for the sake of 
the word of God and the testimony of JEsu Christ" is variously interpreted according 
to the position which 
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The question of the author and the time of the writing of the book is one of the most 
important ones. Those who follow the common tradition, which goes back to 
Irenaeus, say: John was banished to the island of Patmos under the emperor 
Domitian during the persecution of Christians, because he confessed and preached 
God's word and testified of Jesus Christ. Others, who believe that the Apocalypse 
was written earlier, probably in the last years before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
point out that the tradition of John's banishment is problematic, and probably 
originated from this verse. Some understand the dia as a statement of purpose in 
the sense: "I was on Patmos to preach and to testify there. Zahn, on the other hand, 
argues that it would be a strange missionary practice to leave the densely populated 
mainland and visit a small, almost deserted island. Most who consider dia for 
purpose understand it thus: | was on the island and should be there to receive the 
Word of God and the testimony emanating and transmitted by JEsu Christo. So also 
Holtzmann: "Inducement of the sojourn in Patmos. If it is to be interpreted according 
to the nearest passage 2, then both expressions must refer to the revelatory content 
to be received, and dia ton etc. is indication of the purpose, which would not consist 
both in a missionary sermon to be practiced on the insignificant rocky peak, and 
rather in the Word of God and testimony of JEsu to be multiplied there. For this 
purpose the solitude of the isle surrounded by the sea is as suitable as the shores 
of Chebar, Ezek. 1, 1. 3, for the visions of the Old Testament prophet." The Weimar 
Bible, under the influence of the traditional, knows for the "because of" only the 
indication of the reason, but knows and leaves as undecidable side by side the 
different indications of time. In the text it says: "because of the confession and 
preaching of the Gospel by the pagan emperor Domitian relegated and expelled". 
In a note she says: "There are many, even old teachers, who testify that he (John* 
had to go there the first time under the Emperor Nero." This touches on historical 
questions on which the text gives no decision, on which sheer books filling whole 
libraries have been written, and in which agreement is probably not to be reached. 
- "| was in the Spirit in the day of the Lord." "The Lord's day" is a formation analogous 
to "the Lord's supper," 1 Cor. 11:20. The genitive expresses the relation: the day 
which stands in relation to the Lord, belongs to Him, and is devoted to His service. 
The first day of the week, Sunday, is meant, which was celebrated as the memorial 
day of the resurrection of the LORD, as may be seen from 1 Cor. 16, 2; Apost. 20, 
7. Without reason, the day of the Lord was interpreted as the annual feast day of 
Easter, and the expectation testified to by Jerome that Christ would return on an 
Easter day, in the Paschal Vigil, was invoked, or this self-imagined day of the Lord 
was Called the day of the Lord's resurrection. 
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Delusion to every Sunday. "No doubt the day of Easter was an excellent day for the 
reception of the revelation, the fundamental idea of which is that Christ will come to 
deliver His Church from death. However, since it is certain that already at that time 
the weekly feast of the resurrection was celebrated, every one must first think of this 
when he heard of the day of the Lord, and the anniversary could not be designated 
in this way per se, but only with a distinguishing adjunct, as it is called by the church 
fathers the holy, the great, the brilliant Lord's Day." (Hengstenberg.) One Sunday, 
therefore, while the Christian congregations were assembled for worship, John was 
in the spirit, equivalent to "in ecstasy," in the state of being absorbed, in rapture. 
Then he heard behind him a great, strong voice like that of a trumpet. This alludes 
to the Old Testament use of a trumpet to signal the calling together of the 
congregation and to announce that the Lord had something to say to them. The 
voice, which we are hardly to suppose to be the voice of the angel, but of Christ 
Himself, instructs Him to write what He sees in a book, and to send it to the seven 
churches, which are here named according to their localities. "And | turned to see 
the voice that spake with me." We may well say that, according to Biblical usage, 
hearing is also included under seeing in a wider sense. Or: he wants to see to whom 
the voice belongs, who he is that talks with him. As he looks around, his eye falls 
upon Christ, who gives Himself to him to behold in vision, but surrounded by seven 
golden candlesticks. Among the utensils of the sanctuary was the lampstand with 
seven lamps, Exodus 25:37, and as an image of the church the lampstand with 
seven lamps also appears in the vision of the prophet Zechariah in chapter 4. It is 
not accidental that seven separate lampstands meet us here. The lampstand with 
its seven lamps could not have stood here at all. For since Exodus 25 it had been 
sanctified for all times as the symbol of the whole church. Here, however, the whole 
of the church is not spoken of, but of seven individual congregations, of which 
Hengstenberg says that the church is reflected in them, but that they are not the 
church. V. 20 the Lord himself declares that the seven lampstands are seven 
churches. And in the midst of the seven candlesticks he sees Christ. He has just 
promised His churches that He will always be present in His churches, even the 
smallest, even if only two or three are gathered together in His name: Matth. 18, 20. 
He is not far from his church, but in the midst of it. And every congregation shall 
have the consolation that he, their God, and Lord, and Saviour, is with them within, 
and therefore they shall prosper, Ps. 46. He is with them with his blessing and with 
his protection. He is not named, but described in such a way that no doubt can arise 
as to who is meant. Already by the "one who 
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He is unmistakably said to have resembled the Son of Man. "Unjustly is the homoion 
pressed by those who would infer from it that not Christ, the Son of Man Himself, 
but an angelus repraesentans Christum is meant. Nor is there the dogmatic 
thought that Christ was essentially more than a mere Son of Man, but homoion 
John must have written, inasmuch as the type of the Son of Man's form was to be 
discerned in the divine majesty of the whole appearance." (Dusterdieck.) "The 
likeness of a man's son' points to Dan. 7, 13: ‘Behold, upon the clouds of heaven 
came one like the Son of man,' and thus at once calls forth the loftiest conceptions. 
For to him is given dominion, glory, and kingship, and all peoples, nations, and 
tongues serve him; his dominion is an everlasting dominion that does not pass away, 
and his kingship does not perish. In the very expression there is superhuman 
majesty. For if he is only similar to a son of man, there must be with him another 
side of being which goes far beyond the human." (Hengstenberg.) Clothed, the HErr, 
who makes His own priests and kings, appears with the exalted splendor of the high 
priest and kings. He wears the robe of the high priest, which reaches down to the 
feet. But God Himself also appears, as He sits enthroned royally, in a long robe, Isa. 
6:1, where the hem of it fills the temple. In addition there is the golden belt, not a 
belt buckle as it was for the kings according to 1 Makk. 10, 89, but a golden belt. 
Here is more than an earthly king, here is the prince of the kings of the earth. With 
the golden girdle he was girded about the breast." In reference to the ‘about the 
breast,' Bengel remarks: 'He that is busy girdeth himself about the loins, John 11:5, 
but he that girdeth himself about the breast is in solemn rest.’ JEsus, in his suffering 
and death, overcame all things, and now in his clearness it befits him to be girded 
about the breast. What deep respect should we have in our hearts for this matchless 
dignity!’ Alone, hardly does being girded about the breast have the meaning 
attached to it. It is hardly to be expected that any materially significant departure 
from Daniel would take place. Christ does not appear here at rest, but in full activity. 
According to 2, 1, He walks in the midst of the seven lamps. The seven angels in 
15, 6 are girded about the breast in service. According to Josephus (Arch. 3, 7, 2) 
the priests also girded themselves about the breast. This must be the distinguished 
manner." (Hengstenberg.) - "His head and hair white, like white wool, like snow." 
The same comparison with wool and snow in respect to whiteness as Isa. 1, 18. 
This part of the description of Christ's majesty also leans on Dan. 7, 9. The 
whiteness of the hair does not signify the purity of Christ's earthly life, nor does it 
signify His holiness. Also not only the 
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heavenly light nature. But as Dan. 7, 9, not the Son of man, but the Ancient of Days 
is seen, and by the whiteness of His hair His eternity is signified, so Christ is here 
signified as the Eternal, as the same statements are made of Him as of the Father, 
that He is the First and the Last, who is and was and is to come. - "His eyes like 
flame of fire." They denote the energetic character of his punitive justice, as indeed, 
according to the ordinary symbolism of Scripture, fire appears throughout as a 
symbol of energy, and especially of energetic wrath. Or, emphasizing that they are 
eyes like a flame of fire, the interpretation of the image is closer to the omniscience 
directed with holy wrath against all unholy things. To such eyes of flame belong and 
fit also the feet. "And his feet like brass, as when it was made red-hot in the furnace." 
Chalcolibanon is name of a metal not yet certainly interpreted, is doubtful derivation 
and meaning. At any rate, incense is not to be thought of, since the antecedent of 
Dan. 10, 6, nechoscheth kalal, which the LXX renders chalkos stilbon, shining ore, 
bronze, leads to the idea of ore. Hitzig translates it "furnace ore." One has taken 
chalkolibanon as a vox hibrida, a meng form from the Greek chalkos and the 
Hebrew laban, white, meaning incandescent, or as "ore of Lebanon"; or as a 
paraphrase of the double-meaning elektron, which denotes amber and a mixture of 
metals = acs album, silver-gold, an alloy of about 4/5 gold and 1/5 silver, which also 
occurs naturally. (Preuschen, Dictionary.) Or the expression has been taken for a 
provincialism of Asia Minor, and translated "ore-flow," which is appropriate to the 
sense, but linguistically unjustifiable. Hengstenberg translates it "lichterz." The 
Vulgate gave it as orichalcum, hence Luther's "brass." Nestle, in his edition of the 
Greek New Testament, gives the participle thereby pepyromenes, which is badly 
unconstructible and therefore untranslatable. Dusterdieck registers this form among 
the variants here as "a senseless scribal error which Lachmann has recorded." 
Tischendorf has the form pepyromeno(i), which in any case is to be related to 
chalkolibano(i). So a metal made fiery, liquid, in a furnace. Such are his feet. Where 
such feet are put on, there is an end of vegetation and life. The indication also serves 
to paint the earnest, angry judge. "And his voice as the sound of great, many 
waters." The voice with which he chides and stops his enemies within and without 
his church. "And holding in his right hand seven stars." The seven stars, according 
to his own interpretation in v. 20, are angels of the seven churches. These he holds 
in his right hand, indicates that they are his own, that he holds and protects them, 
as John 10:28 is said to his sheep for comfort and reassurance, that none shall pluck 
them out of his hand. Less is there in it 
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To think that at the same time no one can save them, these angels, if he wants to 
punish them. In the midst of the candlesticks he walks graciously ruling and shielding, 
fearful only to his and his church's enemies. Admittedly he may overturn the 
candlestick of a faithless church, or even cast away a star, 2:5, "Out of his mouth 
proceeding a sharp two-edged sword." The sword is for punishment, for vengeance 
upon evildoers, Rom. 13, 4. And a sharp sword, and even a two-edged sword, the 
LORD wears not in vain. And the sword proceedeth out of his mouth, is his word, the 
breath of his mouth. This, of course, is plastic representation of the divine power of 
Christ, according to which he kills the wicked and adversary with the rod of his mouth, 
or the breath of his mouth, Isa. 49:2; 11:4; 2 Thess. 2:8. "And his countenance, sight, 
as the sun shineth in his strength." Opsis, not the face, but the sight, the appearance 
at all. The description is not concluded with a single feature, but in such a way that 
the whole figure appears as if surrounded with sunshine, like rays of sunshine itself. 
The sun shines in its power when its light is strongest. The most natural thought here 
is that of noon, or even or better, and this in addition: in its power the sun shines 
when neither fog nor clouds obstruct its rays. 

The impression of the majestic appearance of the Lord. "And when | saw him, 
| fell at his feet as one dead." The effect is a deadly fright. This is always the first 
effect when a sinful man gets to behold God and divine glory. The maid Hagar was 
not the only one who marvels to have remained alive after seeing God, where the 
angel of the LORD had appeared to her, Gen. 16:14. When this happened to Isaiah 
the prophet, that he saw the LORD sitting in the spirit, the impression overwhelmed 
him also, as is natural in a sinful man. "Then said |, Woe is me, | perish! For | am of 
unclean lips, and dwell among a people of unclean lips: for | have seen the King, the 
LORD of hosts, with mine eyes," Isa. 6:5. But to this end the LORD did not appear 
to John to terrify and slay him with the sight of His majesty, but even the majesty and 
awfulness of His appearance was to comfort and strengthen John. John is to 
remember the double: the enemies have to deal with him, and he is the defense of 
his church. And he laid his right hand upon me, saying, Fear not: | am the first, and 
the last, and the living. And | was dead, and, behold, | am alive for evermore, and | 
have the keys of death and of hell." The HEART comforts His servant who is 
frightened to death, and raises him up again. By His comforting call, which so often 
went out to the frightened, e.g. Luk. 1, 13. 20; 2, 10 and more: "Do not be afraid!", 
He removes his fear and fills his heart with confident trust. 
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That he lays out his right hand to him in this, was, as in the miracles of healing, an 
accompanying friendly sign of the help actually offered by the word. He also gives 
the reasons why fear is not in place here, but very energetically the contrary: "I am 
the first and the last." The same thing that Isa. 44:6 Jehovah says of Himself is true 
of Christ: "| am the first and the last, and beside Me there is no God." From Him and 
to Him is all that is created. For in the beginning was the Word, and all things were 
made by him; and without him was not any thing made that was made, John 1:1-3. 
He that was in the beginning, where all things first began, is and abideth as the last 
out of the plan, when all things lie down and pass away. And he is the living one, the 
living one badly, who has life and gives life. "As the Father hath life in himself, even 
so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself," John 5:26. "So also the Son 
maketh alive whom he will," v. 21. Yea, he is himself the bodily resurrection and life 
itself. He that believeth on him, though he were dead, yet shall he live, and shall 
never die, Joh 11:25, 26. "| was dead." But consider: why? The Son of man giveth 
his life for a redemption of many, Matt. 20:28. We are reconciled to God by the death 
of his Son, Rom. 5:10. He was given up for our sins, Rom. 4:25. That he died, he 
died to sin once for all, Rom. 6:10. "I was dead." That is behind me now, and | "am 
alive for evermore." | have returned victorious from the Holy Day battle; | have laid 
down my life and taken it again, John 10:18. Christ, raised from the dead, dies not 
henceforth; death shall not have dominion over him hinort. He died once for all to 
sin, and now lives unto God, Rom. 6:9, 10. | have taken sin, the root evil, that which 
stiffened the neck of sin, the power of sin, the law, 1 Cor. 15:56, death, the wages of 
sin, Rom. 6:23, together with him that had the power of death, that is, the devil, Heb. 
2:14, out of the way, swallowed up death with all his appurtenances into victory, 1 
Cor. 15:55. 15:55. | have, as the dead and risen, the keys of death and hell, of Hades, 
of the corrupting power that marches behind death, that makes death really death, 
dying and corrupting - to this | have the key, have unlimited power over all this, can 
open and shut, can make blessed and can condemn. | can protect from it, redeem 
from it, but also cast into it, and my judgement is the end of it. 

Now to John is given the discharge, "Write now!" The logical Now; now, 
because it stands thus, because | am he as | have said, and because | command 
this, write now what thou hast seen, and what is and shall be hereafter. Two things 
John saw: what is, present things, present circumstances, and things to come, things 
after 
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... that should happen to this one. He is to write both. The former he does especially 
in the seven epistles, the latter in all the promises and threatenings in the epistles 
and throughout the book. Especially this, "The mystery of the seven stars which 
thou sawest in my right hand, and the seven golden candlesticks." Explainingly, he 
is immediately told, "The seven stars are angels of the seven churches, and the 
seven candlesticks are the seven churches." Not only this abstract interpretation is 
he to write, but what he beheld in these things, namely, that the Lord holds and 
protects the seven stars in his right hand, and as he stands and walks in the midst 
of the candlesticks, is always with them as their God and Savior, as their Protector 
and Judge Against their enemies. This he does throughout the whole book, showing 
how the Lord is with his church at all times and in all circumstances, until the end 
comes, when all enemies are under the footstool of his feet, and he brings his bride 
home to the marriage of the Lamb. 

Now come the seven epistles. These are laid out in the same way. The layout, 
the parallel disposition Bengel unfolds like this: "The concept of the seven letters is 
the same throughout. For in each is: 1. acommand to write to an angel of a church; 
2. a glorious title of JEsu Christ; 3. an address to the angel of the church, in which 
is contained a. a testimony of its present mixed or evil or good condition, b. an 
exhortation to repentance or constancy, c. an announcement of what will happen, 
mostly of the future of the Lord; 4. a promise for the one who overcomes, together 
with the word of revival: 'He that hath ears,' etc. The titles which the Lord uses at 
the beginning of all the epistles are very magnificent, as the word "Thus saith" 
indicates the highest majesty, as in the Old Testament: "Thus saith the Lord. " 

E. P. 
(To be continued.) 
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It makes a tremendous impression to survey the history of Christian song. 
One realizes how at all times faith in the living God has opened up rich sources of 
song. When the glory of salvation goes out to man, when he becomes aware of its 
soothing power in himself; when the great deeds 


*) The author of the following account is D. Paul Althaus, Privatdozent at the University 
of Gdttingen. With only minor changes and several deletions, this little text is printed here. | must 
confess here that the grateful joy about our Luther wants to take no end with me. Also 
concerning the church song, he stands uniquely there. The most glorious and everlasting songs 
of our church originate from him. All the following church songs 
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When the heart of God vibrates the strings of his heart and becomes the story of his 
personal life, then a fullness is evoked in the excited mind, which reveals itself in 
song and wants to sound out again in song the notes awakened in the breast. Out of 
the overflowing heart, seized by its God, the spiritual song breaks forth in an 
involuntary urge: it is the living lyrical penetration of the truth of salvation with the 
experience of the human mind; it is the echo of the deepest religious experience in 
the garb of rhythmic speech, in the festive sound of melody. Even the simplest man, 
as soon as he opens his inmost being to the Gospel and receives into himself the 
love and kindness of God, is unconsciously filled with poetic powers. A truly pious 
Christian, it has been rightly said, is a living poem. What Luther sings in his first hymn, 
"Summer is hard at the door, Winter has passed, The tender flowers go forth," is also 
true of spiritual songs. As if by natural necessity, these delicate flowers grow out of 
the field of Christianity as soon as sunshine and fertile rain come upon it from above. 
Everywhere we see them sprouting, from the psalms and hymns of the earliest 
centuries to the pithy tunes of Reformation days. No corner of the great field of church 
history is wholly bereft of them. 

Among all Christian nations, however, no people is blessed with a richer 
abundance of songs than the German. The German's sense of mind, his deep 
thinking, his childlike nature and simple piety, his innate gift for poetry and love of 
singing, enable him above others to express what he feels inwardly in song. 


songs they have given the stamp. His songs form the standard by which their ecclesiastical 
authenticity can be tested. In the gospel of God's free grace, he has tapped into and opened up 
the right source from which alone all truly spiritual and God-pleasing songs flow. It is also he who 
has made the spiritual song an essential part of our congregational worship. At the same time, 
Luther's hymns (as well as the entire stream of hymns which they have triggered off) testify, as 
powerfully as nothing else, that the Reformation was not, as the Romans slander, basically a 
secular interest, but a religious matter, such as has never appeared more purely and real since 
the days of the apostles. At the same time, we are glad that such voices as the one Althaus has 
spoken of here are coming from Germany. Where one can still write in such a way as is the case 
here, there must still be a good bit of genuine Lutheranism in the writers as well as in their 
readers. How should the Germans forget their Luther, for whom he lived, fought and did so great 
things! After all, after the great collapse, and precisely because of it, it has again become as clear 
as daylight that Luther is by far the greatest man God has ever given to the German people and, 
since the Reformation, to the whole world. F. B. 
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and to celebrate God's salvation in song. The spiritual song is, like hardly anything 
else, the most reliable characteristic of German piety. The peculiarity of the religious 
life of this people is nowhere more clearly reflected than in its songs. And they have 
never entirely ceased. However scanty the blessings of the divine Word were to the 
people in the Middle Ages, and thus the knowledge of salvation in Christ was at times 
severely stunted, even then the little that the people had grasped of the truth of the 
Gospel burst forth in song. It is a high testimony of honor which St. Francis of Rome 
gives to the German people, when in 1221 he addressed the monks assembled at 
the chapter of the Order thus: "My friends, there is a certain region called Germany, 
where Christians dwell, and quite pious ones, who, as you know, often make 
pilgrimages to our country with long staffs and great boots, bathed in sweat, in the 
fiercest summer heat, and visit the thresholds of the saints, singing hymns of praise 
to God and his saints." Of our German people the poet August von Platen says: 
"Sooft in renewing turn, In rejuvenated form the world aufftrebte, sounded also a 
Germanic song." And it has always been religious songs, too, in which the German 
people, when their hearts were overflowing in turbulent times, sang of their great 
experiences. What a wealth of such popular song was not produced in the time of 
the Crusades, when longing was directed to the land in which the feet of the Saviour 
had walked; when Bernard of Clairvaux preached his sermon on the Cross along the 
banks of the Rhine, and rapturous enthusiasm inflamed the German nation! A monk 
of Bernard's retinue, in a letter to Bishop Hermann of Constance, complained that 
the popular singing had ceased as soon as they left the regions of Germany; "for," 
he adds, "the Romish people have no songs after the manner of your countrymen, 
wherein to give thanks to God." When, in the fourteenth century, the Black Death 
passed through the land, and innumerable men were carried off by the dreadful 
pestilence, the penitential feeling of the terrified people expressed itself in German 
songs. The Geitzel brothers went from place to place, and when they entered the 
towns and villages with their colourful flags under the ringing of the bells two and two 
each, they sang their earnest, moving melodies, such as this: "O HErr Vater JEsu 
Christ, Wann du allein ein HErre bist, Du hast uns die SUnde Macht zu vergeben: 
Now grant us here our life, That we may weep for thy death. We lament to thee, O 
Lord, all our sins." 

Thus, long before the Reformation, sacred folk singing had become a power 
among the German people. But it still had to seek its place outside the church 
service. It is true that from 
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There has always been a strong need among the people to unite in praying and 
praising in the common sung songs in the church meetings; but it was not satisfied 
deliberately. From the time of Gregory the Great's decree, the laity were denied any 
independent participation in the divine service. So long as Latin was exclusively the 
liturgical language, there could be no question of congregational singing. "The 
people," as Abbot Pirminus says, "should pray in silence, and sing only in their 
hearts." All the astonishing richness of the artful and sonorous Latin ecclesiastical 
poetry which the Middle Ages had produced did not benefit the great multitude; it 
remained for them a misunderstood and useless treasure-how could the foreign- 
language song ever have become the expression of the deepest heart-movement of 
the celebrating congregation! Silently she had to listen to the melodious sounds of 
the Latin hymns and sequences, which were sung by the priest and the choir of 
clergy alone. Only the shouting of the Kyrieeleison was allowed to her. 

The people had to practice elsewhere what they were denied in the church. 
They sang with everything that moved their hearts. They sang songs of the German 
tongue, some of which we still enjoy today in church services. These songs are 
popular extensions of the ancient Greek call to prayer "Kyrie, eleison! To our 
forefathers of old, "Kyrie, eleison!" was the call of supplication and homage to Christ, 
the king of armies, rich in gifts, as the piety of the young German tribes preferred to 
approach him. It resounds in the supplications of the peasants through the fields, in 
the pilgrimages and church processions. It cheers at festive processions, laments at 
graves, and resounds across the field of blach at the time of a bloody attack. The 
shepherd sings it when he goes out behind his flock, and when he drives them home, 
and the German skippers go their way with the chant of Kyrieeleison on their lips. 
Here lies the root of the German hymn. 

Around the same time that Notker the Stammerer added Latin texts to the 
originally textless melodies of the so-called Jubili and thus created the Latin 
sequences, the often long extended notes of the Kyrieeleison also began to be 
clothed with German words. This gave rise to the "Leisen", short German stanzas, 
usually four lines long, which ended in the refrain "Kyrie, eleison!". Later times 
formed the Leise into formal folk songs and, following their example, the sequences 
that passed into the vernacular. We still count them among the treasures of our 
church hymns: "Blessed art Thou, Jesus Christ", "Christ is risen from the dead", 
"Christ went up to heaven", "Now we pray to the Holy Spirit", "Come, Holy Spirit, 
Glory to God", "God be praised and blessed", "God the Father is with us", etc. These 
are the songs on which the flame of the Protestant hymn was kindled. The Refor- 
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mation found it as a living power among the people and appropriated it. 

When the meeting at Sernpach was to begin, the Austrian army heard the 
Swiss over there, lying on their knees, singing the old battle and death song of St. 
Gallen: "In the middle of our lives, in death we are surrounded: Whom do we seek 
to help us, From whom we obtain mercy, Then thee, O Lord, alone? Thou who for 
our iniquity art justly displeased... Holy God, holy and strong God, Holy and merciful 
Healer, eternal God, Let us not do violence to bitter death's need! Kyrie, eleison!" At 
the battle of Frankenhausen the poor, deceived peasants stood and sang, while the 
guns of the princes were already aimed at them: "Now we pray to the Holy Spirit For 
the right faith most of all. That he may keep us at our end, When we shall go home 
from this misery. Kyrieleis!" How many such features, by which the immense popular 
character of the spiritual folksong before the Reformation is clearly recognizable, 
are preserved for us from those days! 

But in the church the people should not be allowed to raise their voice. The 
song of the German tongue was not to be considered an independent and essential 
part of Christian worship. We can certainly see a struggle and an effort, a surging 
and fermenting, which sought entrance into the sanctuary. And this effort has not 
been entirely without success. Under the protection of priests who were friendly to 
the people, individual German verses found their way into the divine service and 
held their place there, at least for a time, undisturbed. Mother Church allowed it to 
happen indulgently. At each of the great main festivals the congregation was 
allowed to sing its canticum vulgare after the conclusion of the sermon - these are 
the harbingers that announce the new springtime of song. But in order to restore to 
the German Christian people the priestly rights with which they had been deprived, 
and to secure for congregational singing a full right of home in the church, a more 
powerful movement was needed, not from without, but from within, a movement 
which would stir up and reshape the whole religious and worship life to its very 
depths. The German Kirchenlied could only be born out of the German Reformation. 

When Luther stood up against the spiritual imprisonment of the church and 
showed his people the way on which they could, without going through Rome, 
directly approach their spouse in order to receive forgiveness and salvation from 
him, a joyful shout went up to him from all parts of the German fatherland. This was 
the voice that had been long awaited. It was recognized that this was a man sent by 
God. The joy was felt again that old Simeon felt when, after a long wait, he saw the 
Christ Child. 
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in his arms. The gospel was preached again, the word ran through the countryside 
again, a fresh breath of God was wafting through the people, the Holy Spirit had 
taken hold of the spirits of men. Everything had become new. Now the singing of the 
church also had to become new. With the reawakening of the preaching of the pure 
Gospel, a new day of singing dawned upon Germany. 

The joyful approval of Luther's word and deed had already found expression 
in popular song. It was Hans Sachs, the Nuremberg Meistersinger, who in his poetic 
greeting to the "Wittenberg Nightingale" sounded his watchman's call: "Wake up, it 
approaches day, | hear singing in the green hag Ein’ wunnigliche Nachtigall, ihr' 
Stimm' durchklinget Berg und Tal. The night bends towards the Occident, The day 
rises from the Orient, The red-breasted dawn Her through the dull clouds gét." Then 
Luther himself took up the strings. And the first song he sang begins with the words 
that could be used as a heading over his whole work: "Ein neues Lied wir heben an, 
Das walt' Gott, unser HErre, Zu singen, was Gott getan Zu seinem Lob und Ehre." 
What the Old Testament psalm singer pronounces, "| waited upon the LORD, and 
he inclined unto me, and heard my cry. He hath put a new song in my mouth, to 
praise our God," that had become Luther's own experience, that also put the new 
psalm on his lips. Like morning bells after a long, dark night, his songs resounded in 
the hearts of Christianity and proclaimed the dawn of a new day. 

And the German people received his songs with gratitude and joy and sang 
them with fervor. For centuries, the Protestant community drew its spiritual 
nourishment from them, formed and strengthened itself religiously with them. They 
have been their yes and amen to the pure and whole Gospel with which Luther had 
endowed them. They have served her as arms and weapons in the dark days of 
persecution and humiliation. They put the right words into her mouth at the high 
points of church life as well as in times of tribulation, in the services as well as at 
home in the closet; they became her trusted friends and comforters at confession 
and communion, on the deathbed and at the graves of her departed. Whoever wants 
to understand the German Reformation and the peculiar life that lives in our church, 
the mystery of its victories, the richness of its blessings, must not pass by Luther's 
songs. They are the direct expression of her deepest experiences, the living 
expression of the newly won knowledge of salvation, of the newly awakened faith, 
of the new community relationship of the pardoned Christian man to his God. Here 
lie the roots of their power with which they won hearts. Out of the newly awakened 
spiritual life was the new 
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evangelical song sprang up, and through the new song grew mightier and more 
joyful the new life. 

This is what Luther meant when he wrote in the year before his death: "So 
now in the New Testament there is a better service, of which the Psalm says: 'Sing 
to the Lord a new song; sing to the Lord, all the earth!' For God hath made our hearts 
and minds glad through his dear Son, whom he gave for us to be a remission of 
sins, and of death, and of the devil. He that believeth these things earnestly cannot 
cease; he must sing them gladly and with joy, that others also may hear and come. 
. . . Therefore printers do well to print good songs diligently, and to make them 
pleasant to the people with all manner of ornamentation, that they may be provoked 
to such joy of faith, and sing gladly." 

There was no need for this request, for the new songs had long since gone 
out to the people, not only in collections, but also as flyers. With incredible speed, 
as if carried on invisible wings, they flew out over all the German districts - silent and 
yet so eloquent witnesses of the Reformation. Travelling students and singers sang 
them in the streets and markets, and wherever they were sung, the flame of holy 
enthusiasm flared up mightily. Luther's songs were like living seeds, which 
everywhere fell impulsively and fertilizingly on the soil of hearts eager and receptive 
to salvation. "It has been," complains the Jesuit Conzelius bitterly, "Luther's songs 
have murdered more souls than his writings and sermons." And the Spanish 
Carmelite Thomas a Jesu testifies, "Wonderful how so mightily Luther's songs have 
promoted the Lutheran cause! Not only the churches and schools echo with them, 
but also the houses, the workshops, the markets, the streets, the fields. For they are 
in use among people of all kinds. They are sung for comfort in distress, for relief at 
work, for entertainment in free hours." 

That this description is quite accurate is beyond doubt. Its historical reality 
could be proved by innumerable testimonies. But that is not what we are concerned 
with now. We should rather remember that this incomparably precious treasure is 
still in our possession today and is held in high esteem by the evangelical Christian 
people. Therefore, as we celebrate the memory of the Reformer, let us at the same 
time remember with gratitude the father of the Protestant hymn. He deserves this 
title of honour in many respects: not only in so far as he endowed our church with 
the rich treasure of self-penned hymns and through them imprinted the indelible 
traces of his spirit and power on all spiritual poetry of the following period, but also 
in so far as he incorporated the spiritual hymn as an indispensable element of the 
congregation's worship service. Through Luther's Reformation deed, the evan- 
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The church of the word has become the church of song, in which, according to the 
words of the apostle, the "spiritual and sweet songs" (Col. 3:16) are sung. 

As far as we are able to judge from the publication of Luther's songs, his poetic 
talent seems to have awakened relatively late, and at first occasionally, and to have 
come to his own consciousness. Whether he had already tried his hand at poetry in 
earlier years must remain an open question. In any case, we cannot find any 
evidence of a song by him before the year 1523. But all the prerequisites for poetic 
work were given in his richly endowed personality. His open gaze, his sensual eye, 
which did not miss even the smallest and smallest things, his deep, receptive mind, 
which inwardly processed all impressions, a tremendous inner strength, paired with 
childlike simplicity and tenderness, immediacy and intimacy - these are all qualities 
that make him seem unusually qualified to be a poet. 

To this was added his marked musical disposition. Luther possessed not only 
a warm love of music and singing, but a real musical understanding, and in playing 
the flute he brought it to an artistic skill. The singing of beautiful songs, which he had 
already practiced as a student at the Eisenach school, and the cultivation of noble 
domestic music remained a personal need of his throughout his life. Music was by 
no means a mere hobby for him, but a high and noble art, which must be practiced 
with all seriousness. "Musikam | have always loved; | would not forgive myself my 
little Musika for anything great." He saw in it a wonderful gift of God, to which "next 
to theology the highest honor is to be given." How often did he experience its 
consoling, healing, uplifting power in himself in the dark times of temptation and inner 
powerlessness! 

But there is also no lack of very specific characteristics that demonstrated 
Luther's extraordinary poetic talent long before the appearance of his songs. They 
are unmistakable throughout his writings. What a mastery of language, what a sense 
of style, what a lively feeling for vernacular speech, what creative power, what a 
wealth of apt images and comparisons are at his command! Among his prosaic 
writings we find everywhere passages which, without being in bound speech, by the 
euphony of expression, by the natural rhythm of the language and the symmetry of 
the phrases, are products of true poetic beauty and linguistic perfection and betray 
the God-blessed poet. Nowhere, perhaps, are these characteristics more evident 
than in his translation of the Bible. He who, as Luther did, knew how to enter into the 
peculiar spirit and tone of the Psalms and the other biblical texts. 
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He has a particularly high degree of poetic power at his disposal if he is able to adapt 
songs so that they can be faithfully rendered in their own idiom and yet still be 
rewritten in the German idiom. 

Nevertheless, it was not a purely poetic urge, not the exuberance of lyrical 
feeling, to which Luther's poems owe their origin. Only when, as a result of a special 
event, a great emotional shock awakened the slumbering poet's genius and forced 
him, as it were, to develop his gift, did his first song flow out of him. This particular 
event, however, not only concerned his own person, but is most closely connected 
with the cause of the Reformation for which he lived. It was in the second half of the 
year 1523 that Luther had received the painful news of the martyrdom of the two 
Augustinian monks of Antwerp, Johann Esch and Heinrich Voes. On July 1, 1523, 
they had been burned to death on the marketplace in Brussels. This message had 
an indescribable effect on the Reformer. He was filled with holy joy and victorious 
confidence. He saw the times of the first Christians come again. God Himself 
powerfully sealed the truth of the Gospel by giving him blessed witnesses. "God be 
praised and eternally blessed that we have lived to see and hear true saints and true 
martyrs, whom we have hitherto exalted and worshipped so many false saints," he 
writes to the Christians in the Netherlands. He praises them blessedly that it was 
given to them in the sight of all the world to be the first to suffer shame and harm, 
fear and distress, imprisonment and peril for Christ's sake. "And now ye are become 
so full of fruit and strength, that ye have also watered and confirmed the gospel with 
your own blood, in that with you two noble little ones of Christ to Brussels have laid 
low their lives, that Christ might be glorified with his word." One senses it in this 
epistle: all the strings of its inner life are awakened in it. Like a fiery blaze of 
enthusiasm it flares up in him, and the rejoicing of his soul involuntarily forms itself 
into a song. It begins in a tone of jubilation: "A new song we lift up, which God, our 
Lord, has chosen to sing, what God has done for His praise and glory," and it closes 
with the triumphant stanza: "We shall thank God in it: His word is come again. The 
summer is hard at the door, The winter is gone, The tender flowers come forth. He 
who began this, He will well complete." 

It is not yet a hymn in the true sense of the word, but a ballad-like folk song, 
albeit of a spiritual character. Luther tells the story of the execution to the Christian 
congregation in epic vividness. But it strikes the tone of the free evangelical folk 
song, which is characteristic of all of Luther's poems, in such a happy, fresh and full- 
bodied way that it is of great importance for the further development of the church. 
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winding of the same became of the utmost importance. The impression on his 
contemporaries was tremendous. It was completely fulfilled in him what Luther 
prophesied in it: "The ashes will not let go, They dust in all lands. Here no brook, 
hole, pit, nor grave can help, It puts the enemy to shame. Whom he in life by murder 
hath urged to silence, He must leave them dead in all places With all voices and 
tongues to sing merrily." 

If we can compare this first song to a solemn prelude, in which the festive 
tones and motifs are already foreshadowed, which were soon to be sung by the 
Protestant congregation, then a second song, which in all probability was also 
composed in 1523, can be recognized as the first real church song. It is the much- 
sung "Nu freut euch, liebe Christen g'mein, und laBt uns fréhlich springen." The 
kinship with the previous hymn is immediately apparent. It takes up the tone struck 
there again and continues it. It begins with a sound of rejoicing, with an invitation to 
the Christian multitude to sing and leap joyfully over the "sweet wonder" of God's 
redeeming love. There, as here, the same unaffected, fresh rhythm and the simple 
song-like form, which immediately invites one to sing along. But here it is no longer 
an external occasion, not a single special event, that Luther sings of, but it contains 
the whole evangelical ground of faith. "A song of thanksgiving for the highest 
benefits, so uns Gott in Christo erzeigt hat," is the heading Luther gives it. The great 
facts of salvation history form its theme; but these, inasmuch as they have passed 
through the singer's experience, have been appropriated by his faith, and now spring 
forth in the form of personal confession from his thankful heart. It is Luther's own 
experience that has found poetic expression here in a simple, moving manner, in 
impressive power and brevity. He gives us a glimpse into the struggles of his soul, 
into the night of his inner anguish and distress. We see in his mind the young monk 
lying on the floor of his monastery cell, struggling for the salvation of his soul. We 
hear the anguished cry of his tortured conscience, "How do | begin to get a gracious 
God?" But all is in vain. Not his pious life and zeal in good works, however much he 
labored in them, bring him peace with God. All his monasticism and works only make 
him realize more and more painfully the inability of his sinful will. The fear of the 
Judge God grew, despondency and despair seized him and drove him into the 
depths of hell, into the night of death. Then the light of a new, blessed knowledge of 
salvation falls into his mind. The consolation of the Gospel comes to him. God's 
mercy saves him. We stand at the great turning point of his life, as the poet describes 
it with un- 
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The "Da" of the fourth verse expresses the same force: "Then God lamented my 
misery exceedingly in eternity. He thought of his mercy, he wanted to help me. He 
turned to me the Father's heart - It was truly no jest with him - He let his best be 
tasted." And now we hear the Father's voice sending the Son. We see the Son 
coming on earth for the sake of this prodigal, interceding for him in his propitiatory 
suffering, dying for him, and rising again to go to the Father. We hear his comforting 
call, with which he tells the despondent: "Cling to me, you shall now succeed," and 
speaks into his heart the blessed certainty: "For | am yours, and you are mine, and 
where | abide, there you shall be. We shall not be parted by the enemy." 

Here we have the classic pattern of the Reformation hymn. The whole 
characteristic of Luther's following poems is already pronounced in it. In its center 
stands the high article of the justification of the sinner by grace through faith alone, 
which contains the program of the Reformation. And this article again is placed on 
the foundation of the great facts of salvation history which form its conditional 
prerequisite. This is the confessional character proper to all Luther's songs. And yet 
our song does not simply refer to the deeds of God historically, not in dry doctrinal 
expositions, let alone in abstract reflections, but it sings of them out of direct 
experience, as if immersed in the lifeblood of the evangelical faith, in which they 
have become a personal experience. For this is the way of faith, that it dares boldly 
to relate the salvific events of the past to itself, to bring them vividly to mind and to 
appropriate them especially for itself: God has mercy on me in eternity; he turns to 
me his Father-heart, and for my sake resolves the council of redemption: for my 
sake he sends his dear Son as Saviour; for my sake the Son becomes man, for my 
sake he suffers and dies, for my sake he rises and ascends to heaven, for my sake 
he sends the Consoler. This is the confessing language of faith. This is how Luther 
experienced it himself. The story of the world's redemption became his own story. 
Thus we have before us a real personal song. And perhaps in none of his later 
songs does this individual element come out so emphatically as here. But, on the 
other hand, it is by no means merely "a poetic self-confession," but a genuine 
congregational song, as the very first stanza addressed to all Christendom clearly 
shows. It is precisely this intimate marriage of the objective and subjective elements, 
this complete unification of the "I" of the poet's personality with the "we" of the 
singing congregation, that is typical of the songs of the Reformation. When Luther 
sings, he consecrates himself as one with all believers of all times, who 
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like him, have found God the Father in Christ and have attained to the peace of a 
conscience that has been comforted. For this very reason he raises his personal 
confession above all individuality to a confession of the many in whose name he 
speaks. He sings from the heart and from the common consciousness of "common 
Christianity. 

Of course, Luther had not yet intended this song for use in church services. 
But the path had been broken, the way had been shown, from which it could come 
to a prosperous progress. The spring was opened. And as if it wanted to overflow 
immediately, so already in the following year three song collections appeared in short 
succession in print. What prompted Luther to write and publish these collections is 
shown by the title of the first little hymnal: "Etliche christliche Lieder, Lobgesange 
und Psalmen, dem reinen Worte Gottes gemaB, aus der Heiligen Schrift, in der 
Kirchen zu singen." (Several Christian songs, hymns and psalms, according to the 
pure word of God, from the Holy Scriptures, to be sung in church). The great work of 
renewing public worship produced our first Lutheran hymns. Already the main 
component of the previous worship, the canon of the Mass, had been done away 
with. The proclamation of the Word had been placed in the center. Now one had to 
be concerned above all to enable the congregation to participate in the divine service 
as it should, and to enable them to express their faith freely and fully by singing 
German hymns together. 

These were the thoughts that occupied Luther when, at the end of 1523, he 
wrote down his "Formula Missae" at the urging of his friend, the Zwickau priest 
Nikolaus Hausmann. There he expresses the wish: "| wanted us to have as many 
German hymns as possible which the people could sing under the Mass. But," he 
continues lamentingly, "we lack poets, or they are still unknown, who could make us 
pious and spiritual chants worthy of daily use in the church of God." In the meantime 
he advised us to make do with the German verses which had already been sung in 
the Middle Ages. Admittedly, of the material that had come down to us, there was 
relatively little that could be used for the evangelical congregation; and even this little 
needed a cleansing hand. Many a luxuriant vine had to be removed from those songs 
in order to make them worthy of the church. In any case, however, what had been 
found was far from sufficient; it was necessary to create something new in the spirit 
of the Gospel. "I write this," Luther added, "so that, if any German poets can be 
found, they may be moved by it to compose spiritual songs for us." A few weeks 
later, he wrote to Georg Spalatin: "It is my intention, following the example of the 
prophets and ancient fathers of the church, to create German psalms for the people, 
that is, spiritual songs, so that God's Word may also be heard through the 
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Song among the people remain. We are therefore looking for poets everywhere. 
Since the gift of a rich and skilful German has been bestowed on you, | ask you to 
join us in this endeavor and make an attempt to transcribe one of the psalms into a 
German song. At the same time he sent him the sample of such a work from his 
own pen, but at the same time remarked, "| myself have not the gift that | could do 
it as | would like." 

This request was unsuccessful. But nevertheless his appeal did not go 
unheard. Already Luther was no longer alone. The expelled Moravian pastor Paul 
Speratus made himself available to him as an assistant. Other assistants, such as 
Justus Jonas, Erhart Hegenwalt, Agricola, also came to his side. Above all, however, 
Luther now allowed himself to be moved and tried how far the gifts bestowed upon 
him reached. He did not yet count himself among the poets. He modestly stepped 
back behind the others with his supposedly small ability. Only the principles and 
guidelines which he had in mind for the composition of good, singable songs he 
dared to state. But the burning desire to put German songs into the mouths of the 
congregation filled him so powerfully that, on the occasion of this specific purpose, 
the poet's spirit in him began to stir anew, to now unfold its highest creative power. 

He began with a few psalm transcriptions, which still clearly bear the traces 
of accertain uncertainty and awkwardness in this area. They were soon published in 
the so-called "Achtliederbuch". From then on, in 1524, we find him ceaselessly 
devoted to the work of writing Protestant hymns. Already in the Erfurt Enchiridion 
the number of Luther's hymns had grown to eighteen, and before the end of that 
year the Elector's song master Johann Walther, Luther's faithful musical advisor and 
"dear componista," was able to hand over twenty-four of Luther's hymns to the 
Protestant congregation for use in his "Geistliches Gesangbtchlein. Thus we owe 
to the year 1524 by far the greatest number of hymns with which Luther endowed 
our church. Only twelve more were added later. In the preface to the last hymnal 
mentioned, Luther wrote the memorable words: "That singing spiritual songs is good 
and pleasing to God, | respect, is not hidden from any Christian, because St. Paul 
also told the Colossians to sing spiritual songs and psalms to the Lord from the 
heart, so that God's Word and Christian doctrine may be practiced in all ways. 
Accordingly | have also, with others, for a good beginning, and to give cause to them 
that are better able, gathered together some spiritual songs, that the holy gospel, 
which is now risen again by the grace of God, may be propagated, and that it may 
be carried on in pregnancy. 
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That we also may boast, as Moses did in his song, that Christ is our praise and song, 
knowing nothing to sing nor to speak but Jesus Christ our Saviour, as Paul saith 1 
Cor. 2." 

Here we gain a clear insight into the origin of the evangelical hymn, as it were 
into the workshop from which it emerged. At the same time, we gain a full 
understanding of its deepest essence. Luther wanted nothing else with his songs 
than to bring the Word of God, the holy Gospel, into pregnancy among Christianity. 
His eye was directed to the edification of the congregation, to the strengthening and 
advancement of the congregation in faith and godly life. He wrote with the intention 
and consciousness of serving the church. His songs are therefore a piece of his 
Reformation work. And of "work" in the proper sense we may also speak of his 
songs. We have certain proofs of the painstaking and conscientious care Luther took 
in his poetic work. He carefully weighed the expressions; again and again he laid his 
improving hand on what he had drafted, and did not allow himself to be frustrated by 
the trouble of reworking and polishing. For Luther did not write poetry to satisfy his 
own poetic enthusiasm; he wrote poetry for the religious needs of the masses, 
especially for the practical needs of the church service. His songs do not belong to 
him, but to the whole church. 

Precisely because of this, he created a truly new type of song, the type of the 
Protestant hymn. Its content is nothing other than the word of the Holy Scripture, the 
sum total of the truthful Gospel in the garb of poetry. This is its very element, the 
source from which it draws its nourishment. This character of being true to Scripture 
adheres to all Luther's songs. In poignant simplicity, in objective church style, they 
proclaim in the mother tongue of the German people the glad tidings of Christo in 
full, powerful chords. The Church confesses and preaches and praises through her 
mouth. We can see the personality of the Reformer behind these songs, we hear his 
voice and feel the heartbeat of his personal experience. Like all genuine poetry, 
Luther's poems are also the expression of his own feelings, of his living experience. 
He sings of nothing but what he himself has fought for, believed in, and won. He 
never speaks as if from a foreign soul. But it is precisely in this that his greatness 
proves itself, that, like all his gifts, he willingly places the gift of poetry at the service 
of the holy cause entrusted to him, and allows his individual relationships and 
experiences to take a back seat to the business of the Church. Thus his songs 
became quite properly congregational songs. Their content and tone was such that 
"the whole of Christendom" not only, but also each individual member 
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The same could immediately join in their sermons, so that every simple Christian 
was allowed to put into them what filled his soul, and to send back his own heart's 
thoughts and experiences in them. 

Thus Luther's urgent wish was fulfilled: "Pious and spiritual songs that were 
worthy of being sung daily in the congregation"; they were now available in no small 
number in the songs composed by himself and his co-workers. Luther had also 
provided for appropriate ways of singing. Thanks to the expert advice and 
assistance of the two Saxon music masters Konrad Rupff and Johann Walther, the 
new songs were provided with popular melodies, most of which had been borrowed 
from the existing treasury of sacred and secular folk song or freely arranged 
according to old motifs. Now only one last step was needed to introduce them into 
the Protestant congregation and to create a permanent place for them in the church. 
This decisive step Luther accomplished, after prolonged hesitation, toward the end 
of the following year. On October 29, 1525, the twentieth Sunday after Trinity, a 
Sunday main service in German was held for the first time in the parish church at 
Wittenberg. And what was begun in Wittenberg soon found a wide succession in the 
Protestant churches. The "Deutsche Messe und Ordnung Gottesdiensts, zu 
Wittemberg firgenommen" (German Mass and Order of Worship, Taken at 
Wittemberg), published by Luther at the beginning of 1526, became an immediate 
model for the reorganization of worship in most of the Lutheran regional churches 
of northern and central Germany. 

It was only now that Luther's earlier principle, "that everything should be done 
in the divine service so that the word may go forth and not again become a sounding 
and hearing, as it had been hitherto," had come to full fruition. The word makes the 
service. The proclamation of the Gospel forms the climax and dominant center of 
the entire celebration, to which all the individual acts of worship, prayer, song, and 
sacrament, are integrated. In this unified organism the new German hymns also 
received their firm place, which they have not lost since. And what a wide scope 
Luther granted them! What an important task he assigned them! The service is 
opened with a sacred hymn in place of the previous Introit; a German hymn forms 
the response to the reading of the Epistle; instead of the Latin Credo of the Mass, 
the confession of the congregation resounds in full choir before the sermon in 
Luther's powerful song "We believe all in one God"; and the old Latin hymns which 
introduced and accompanied the celebration of Holy Communion have been 
transformed into German congregational hymns. 

Here, without doubt, lies the greatest significance of the new order, 
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with which Luther endowed Protestant Christianity. Through the German hymn, the 
whole service received a different character, different from the Roman mass; and 
this, in turn, can be traced back to a completely different conception of the nature of 
the service. Luther made the people mature and gave them an independent position 
in the divine service. The congregation, as the priesthood of the faithful, is actually 
the bearer of the divine service, the acting personality, which freely exercises its 
priestly right to approach God directly. And it is precisely for this purpose that the 
hymn is the indispensable means. In the all-uniting form of common song, the many 
join together in a living unity, becoming, as it were, one body and one spirit (Eph. 
4:4), in order to offer with one accord and with one mouth (Rom. 15:6) spiritual 
sacrifices before God's face (1 Pet. 2:5), the sacrifices of confession and worship, 
of thanksgiving and petition. The evangelical hymn is thus not a merely dispensable 
accessory in our divine service, not a beautiful ornament and decoration, it does not 
serve merely to frame the acts of the priest, but it forms a real main piece, an 
essential component in it. As the Gospel in song form, appropriated and known by 
the congregation, as the living response of the faithful to the voice of God, the sung 
word stands independently alongside the words read and preached. 


According to this, we understand all the more that Luther, in writing his songs, 
went back primarily to the source of evangelical truth, to the Holy Scriptures 
themselves. Almost half of them are biblical songs, poetic adaptations of certain 
passages of Scripture. That Luther began with the transcription of Psalms and 
enlisted the help of his friends for this purpose has already been mentioned. What 
could be more natural than that he should first turn to the Gesangbuche of Israel, in 
whose songs we - according to his well-known saying - "look into the hearts of all 
the saints"? Perhaps Luther found in no other book of the Bible such a faithful 
expression of his deepest religious experiences as in the Psalter. But for this 
purpose he chose only short, weighty psalms, in which the relations to church life 
and the great moving thoughts of the present time forced themselves upon him most 
directly. The task he set himself was no small one. One senses in each of these 
songs how difficult it became for him to "force the Hebrew scribes to speak German". 
No poet has ever succeeded in creating a really good, singable psalm song by 
means of a literal translation. But the more Luther followed the freely reproducing 
procedure which he once recommended to his friend Spalatin, the better he did 
justice to the task. In the songs "Ach Gott vom Himmel, sieh darein" (Ps. 12) and 
before 
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Especially in "Aus tiefer Not schrei' ich zu dir" (Ps. 130) and "Es woll' uns Gott 
genadig sein" (Ps. 67) we have genuine German songs of everlasting value. Their 
transmission is a masterly one. For as closely as they follow the basic text and 
reproduce the meaning of the Psalms, they are nevertheless like a free song-like 
outpouring from the depth of the Protestant understanding and from the spirit of the 
German language - cantilenae spirituales in Psalmos, as Luther had requested 
them from Spalatin. 

But the ideal he had in mind found its full realization only in the song which is 
not only the most important of all the psalm poems, but which undoubtedly deserves 
to be called the crown of all Luther's songs, in the incomparable "Ein' feste Burg ist 
unser Gott. As the "forty-sixth psalm" Luther himself introduced it. But only the great 
fundamental ideas are borrowed from the Psalm: "God is our confidence and 
strength, a help in the great troubles that have befallen us. Therefore we will not 
fear. The LORD of hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is our refuge." These are the 
leading motives which the singer takes up and continues in an independent manner. 
His song is born out of the basic mood of the faithful, victorious "nevertheless" that 
wafts through the psalm. And yet the song seems like an entirely new creation. Like 
a knight in armour, so it strides along, in heavy bulky steps, in majestic strength and 
assurance. With admirable art, the poet has given the song the solemnly sublime 
character in rhythm and stanzaic structure, in the many monosyllabic words, and 
not least in the rhymeless final lines of the four stanzas, which corresponds entirely 
to its content. Enemies all around, dangers on all sides, Satan himself, "the old’ evil 
enemy," breaks forth with terrible force. Human power can do nothing against him. 
But the afflicted man knows that he is secure in the stronghold of his God. Aware of 
his powerlessness, he confidently holds on to the right man, the indomitable Christ- 
God, who leads him victoriously in the battle. Hence his manly courage and the 
triumphant firmness with which he fearlessly stands his ground against a whole 
world of enemies. 

Here we no longer hear the Old Testament singer, but the evangelical hero of 
faith who is certain of his God and has overcome Satan and the world in Christ. 
Perhaps Luther composed this hymn for a similar reason as his first hymn of the two 
martyrs, to which it already unmistakably alludes through the similar stanzaic 
structure. The martyrdom of his friend and pupil Leonhard Kaiser, of which he 
learned in the late summer of 1527, evoked in him the same emotional movement 
of deepest emotion and enthusiastic joy. "He has overcome him," he wrote of the 
deceased friend, "whose power is so great, 
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that none of the earth may be compared unto it. God's word will remain good, and 
so will we, all who cling to it." These and similar utterances of Luther from those 
days put us immediately in the mood of the hymn. But be that as it may, in every 
case we see here the real Luther in his unheard-of boldness and indestructible 
heroic strength, as he stands vividly before us in the great historical moments of his 
life. Every line breathes the violence of his giant spirit. The song "Ein' seste Burg" is 
Luther's song as hardly any other. And yet it is not a subjective song. It goes in the 
church tone. The congregation of JEsu Christ, the small persecuted group of 
believers, is the speaking subject. It is their present great needs and dangers, their 
struggles and heavy temptations, which are on the heart of the poet. To arm them 
for the holy battle, he gives them the good weapons and weapons of unshakable 
trust in God into their hands and puts the powerful slogans of the final lines into their 
mouths as a battle cry: "He must keep the field"; "One word can fell him"; "The 
kingdom must nevertheless remain with us"! Thus the song could become the great 
song of consolation and triumph of the Protestant Church, which it has remained to 
this day. Truly, it has passed the test of its authenticity as a popular hymn. History 
has stamped upon it the seal of authentication. 

The psalm poems are accompanied by several other biblical songs, some of 
which were intended to replace the Latin hymns of the Roman liturgy. Thus the 
German sanctus from Is. 6: "Jesaia, dem Propheten, das geschah" (Isaiah, the 
prophet, that happened); and the heartfelt "Mit Fried' und Freud’ ich sahr' dahin" 
(With Peace and Joy | am going), a translation of the Nunc dimittis common in the 
Vespers services. The poetic treatment of the Ten Commandments and the Lord's 
Prayer can also be counted here. The custom of singing the commandments was 
introduced by Luther. They were used as a song of supplication during the week of 
the cross. Luther adopted the old melody and gave the song a new text. A later, 
shorter version was obviously composed for ease of use in catechism classes, as 
was the poetically far superior, genuinely folk-like, delicious hymn to the Lord's 
Prayer. One of the latest and at the same time most peculiar poems of this group is 
the song "Sie ist mir lieb, die Werte Maga" ("She is dear to me, the valuable maid"), 
in which "the holy Christian church" is sung about under the image of a pure, chaste 
maid of God on the basis of Revelation 12. In form, it is reminiscent of the best 
products of folk song; its content is linked to the profound thoughts of medieval 
mysticism. 

Whoever Luther was not only adhered to biblical models, he also took the 
texts for his songs from the treasures of previous church hymnody. It is one of the 
characteristic traits of the German Reformation that, especially in the area of the 
divine 
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How Luther loved and cherished the old jewels of the fathers and rejoiced in them! 
How Luther loved and appreciated the old treasures of the fathers and rejoiced in 
them! As a true reformer, who did not break with history by force, but took it up and 
developed it further, he drew into the new movement all that was useful which 
presented itself to him. Not a stone that could be used to build a new structure on 
old ground did he disdainfully cast aside. And how many such useful stones did the 
Reformation find, especially in the field of spiritual poetry! Luther recognized the high 
religious value and power of the old songs from his own experience. "The many good 
songs and hymns, both Latin and German," were proof to him that by God's grace 
much good had remained in the old church. "The fine Latin hymns de tempore we 
keep firmly; they please us well from the heart." But now he was also anxious to 
transfer this precious legacy to German worship and make it accessible to the 
Protestant congregation. 

For this purpose, he selected a number of the best Latin hymns from the 
classical period of the ancient church, as well as other well-tried liturgical hymns, 
and transformed them into German hymns; in part, he took over the most pithy 
German hymns of the Middle Ages, purified them of unevangelical elements, and 
augmented them with freely added stanzas. This has become of great importance 
for the Protestant hymnody. Ancient tunes full of peculiar fire and life, which were 
sung in Christian assemblies in times long past, the yield of whole generations, have 
thus been revived in our German hymnody and have found their echo here. In this 
sense we may say: The Protestant hymn has an ecumenical character. Like nothing 
else, it preserves the living connection with the life of faith of the past and keeps alive 
the article of the one holy Christian Church. 

It is true that Luther's hymn transcriptions ("Nu komm, der Heiden Heiland,"” 
"Komm, Gott Schépfer, Heiliger Geist," "Der du bist drei in Einigkeit," etc.) have not 
become the lasting common property of the Protestant people to the same extent as 
the other Luther hymns. The Latin text and the verse metre have put fetters on the 
free flight of the poet. Their language is not free of harshness, and their form lacks 
an easy-flowing rhythm. The same is true of the translation of the so-called great 
doxology in the song "All' Ehr' und Lob soll Gottes sein". Far more significant are the 
translations of the Apostles' Creed ("We all believe in one God"), the Tedeum ("HErr 
Gott, dich loben wir"), and the Litany, three important and valuable liturgical pieces 
that are not only worthy of their 
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According to their cores, they all go back to the ancient Greek church. All three may 
be called new creations of Luther. Above all the Litany. Through the invocation of 
the saints, through the intercession for the deceased, and through the 
overabundance of petitions, it had lost its original purity and power in the Catholic 
Church. Luther, in his new edition, restored to it the character of noble Biblical 
simplicity, dignity, and austerity. Even the so-called Ambrosian Canticle, the most 
famous and solemn hymn of the Occident, although it was not necessary to change 
anything in its text, was formed by Luther out of the German idiom as if it were new, 
and clothed in the festive garb of rhyme, while in the Litany, the ecclesiastical prayer 
of repentance, he dispensed with the use of this poetic ornament with a fine sense 
of tact. Finally, the short stanza "Verleih uns Frieden gnadiglich" must not be 
forgotten at this point. It originated from the Latin Antiphone pro pace, probably in 
view of the imminent danger from the Turks in 1529. > In its simple, impressive 
brevity, it soon became particularly dear and familiar to German Christianity and 
served as a standing prayer for peace in the midst of the many and varied grave 
troubles of war. 

From old German stanzas, which had already been in the mouths of the 
people before the Reformation, Luther expanded the following four by adding verses 
of his own poetry and developed them into Protestant church hymns: "Gelobet seist 
du, JEsu Christ," "Komm, Heiliger Geist, HErre Gott," "Nun bitten wir den Heiligen 
Geist," and "Mitten wir im Leben sind. Here his poetic talent could unfold more freely 
and richly than in the transmission of Latin texts. Here he moved as on native ground, 
which was most familiar to his German sensibilities. And with what skill he has solved 
this task! One does not know what one should admire more in these songs: the 
adaptability, which knows how to put itself completely into the tone and spirit of the 
found songs and to carry them on so happily that songs arise as if from one cast, or 
the richness of the creative power, which is able to supplement and deepen the old 
in sheer overflowing abundance. For we may speak of a real completion, enrichment 
and deepening in all four songs. Only the newly added Lutheran stanzas open up 
the full evangelical understanding of the salvation matter expressed in the old hymns 
and uncover its deepest content. Only they sing the struck notes completely to the 
end and bring them to a satisfying conclusion. Luther is here at the height of his 
poetic ability. These magnificent, powerful songs are among his greatest creations. 
They can be placed directly alongside Luther's original songs. 

If we understand by the latter those seals which can be made without- 
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In this case, apart from the two first songs, the two great festive hymns "Vom Himmel 
hoch, da komm' ich her" (From Heaven on High, Here | Come) and "Christ lag in 
Todesbanden" (Christ Lay in Bonds of Death), two of the most precious pearls of the 
Protestant hymnal treasure, come into consideration. How different they are in their 
character! Each of them represents a type of the two pre-Reformation song genres 
which have merged into a unity in the Protestant hymn. If the lovely Christmas carol 
in its almost dramatic liveliness and freshness is reminiscent of the noblest products 
of free folk singing, the solemn Easter carol is reminiscent of the sublime church style 
of hymns and sequences, to which it also alludes in individual passages. From the 
latter we are greeted by the joyful singing voices of children, who welcome the Christ 
Child with harps and shawms; in the latter we hear the sound of trumpets and the 
strong, masculine sounds of Easter rejoicing over the hotly won victory of the risen 
Prince of Life. It is the same Luther whose spirit reigns in both songs: here the battle- 
hardened hero of faith who cheers the conqueror of death; there the simple 
householder who sings a "Kindelwiegenlied" in the circle of his family according to 
the old Christmas custom. With a simple, childlike mind he listens to the angel's 
message, hurries with the children to the manger, contemplates with them all the 
glory of the Christ Child, and sinks into the blessed mystery of Bethlehem, praying 
and praising. Blessed be the man who has given us these two precious gifts, the 
"Child's Love" for Christmas and the triumphant song for Easter! Two shorter side 
pieces to these two songs form the hymns: "From Heaven Came the Host of Angels" 
and "JEsus Christ, Our Saviour, Who Overcame Death." Compared with the 
preceding, they have receded more in ecclesiastical use, but both maintain their 
peculiar value as genuine, vigorous congregational hymns. "What can sin and death 
do to us? You have with you the true God. LaBt zUrnen Teufel und die Hdll': Gott's 
Sohn ist worden eu'r Gesell" - so says the Christmas carol. And the Easter hymn 
closes with the beautiful, often quoted verse: "Death, sin, life and also grace, all in 
his hands he has. He can save all who come to him. Kyrieeleison." This is 
ecclesiastical folk-poetry, as it was formed on the old "Leises." 

Finally, among Luther's own hymns, we have to mention a major hymn of the 
Protestant Church, the short three-verse hymn "Erhalt uns, HErr, bei deinem Wort. 
Luther gave it the title: "A Children's Song to Sing Against the Two Archenemies of 
Christ and His Holy Church, the Pope and the Turks." He wished to give to the youth, 
in whose childlike petition he saw an especially effective power against those 
enemies, "a certain, short 
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and earnest prayer against the Pope and Turks" on the lips. And it is indeed sung 
bravely by the children. According to an old report, the schoolchildren of the city of 
Magdeburg paraded through the city singing this song during the scenes of horror of 
the destruction. But the song could only fulfil its true purpose as a congregational 
song. Just as the hymn "Verleih uns Frieden gnadiglich" was prayed in the houses 
for a long time during the daily ringing of the prayer bell in the morning and evening, 
so it happened with this hymn. It has become the shibboleth and banner of the 
Protestants and has served them in all the hostilities they have had to suffer for the 
sake of their Lutheran faith to strengthen their evangelical consciousness and their 
courage of confession. - 

With this, we have let the most important Luther songs pass before our mind's 
eye. There was no need for anything more than this brief, suggestive overview. The 
majority of Luther's songs are familiar to all of us and are in our hands. They have 
become the inalienable heritage of the Protestant people and have maintained their 
place among the iron holdings of our hymnals to this day. The centuries have passed 
by Luther's core hymns, and they have remained young and morning-fresh as in the 
days of their origin, when they had to fulfill their first great resormatory task. Their 
leaves have not withered, they have not lost their enamel, and they have lost nothing 
of their vitality. Evangelical Christianity has not grown tired of them, and it will not 
grow tired of them as long as a German tongue still sounds and God in heaven sings 
songs. For it is inseparably bound up with these songs right down to the roots of its 
life. Still today they resound in our midst, in church and school and home, and form 
a living power among us. 

We cannot imagine our church services without Luther's songs. Especially at 
the high points of our church life, we would never want to do without them. Not even 
at the great turning points of our national experiences. How often has the song of 
protection and defence "Ein' feste Burg ist unser Gott" not risen up to heaven in 
thousands of voices on significant days of the recent past, whether here in our 
homeland in the churches and in the marketplaces, or outside on the battlefields and 
in the trenches! . . . Or how would a German celebration of thanksgiving and peace 
be possible without Luther's German Tedeum "HErr Gott, dich loben wir; HErr Gott, 
wir danken dir"? How would we be able to celebrate the Day of Atonement without 
the serious Psalm hymn "Aus tiefer Not schrei' ich zu dir" ("I cry to you from deep 
distress") or the Reformation feast without the jubilant singing of Luther's hymn of 
faith "Nun freut euch, liebe Christen g'mein" ("Now rejoice, dear Christians")? What 
would a German Christmas celebration be for us, at home under the burning 
Christmas tree or in the church congregation, without the heartfelt "Vom 
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Heaven above, here | come" and the worshipful "Praise be to you, Jesus Christ"? 
How could we forget the roaring voices of "Christ lay in bands of death" from our 
Easter service, and the solemn prayer "Come, Holy Spirit, HER God" from our 
Pentecost celebration? So surely do these songs, by their mere timbre, strike the 
particular note to which the whole celebration of the day is attuned, and strike it so 
powerfully that they immediately put us in the right festive mood and carry us away 
with them as if with irresistible force. We know no more reliable interpreters of the 
great festive facts and no more understanding interpreters of our religious feelings 
than these songs. 

The irreplaceable significance of Luther's hymns is thus established. 
Protestant Christianity has decided on their religious and ecclesiastical value. It has 
confessed them, acknowledged them, and appropriated them as its permanent 
property, as the expression and authentic expression of its spiritual life. Certainly, 
this is not true of all of Luther's poetry in the same way. Given the diversity of his 
songs, it seems almost self-evident that they are not all on the same level, even 
from a purely poetic point of view, and are therefore not equally suitable for use in 
church services. Luther, too, did not create only first-class and perfect works. That 
he did not always succeed in writing truly song-like German poems in his 
transcription of the Latin hymns and also in the poetic adaptation of individual 
psalms, we have already emphasized. It is another to write independently composed 
songs, in which the genius of the poet can freely unfold its wings, another to 
poetically reproduce certain texts, whereby the template has marked out for him the 
boundaries of a bound line of march. Despite all the power inherent in these songs, 
there is a certain ponderousness and constraint about them that detracts from their 
songlike character and impairs their singability. 

This already shows that one may not apply the same standard of evaluation 
to all of Luther's songs. In particular, one will have to take into account the different 
tasks assigned to the individual songs. Songs which are intended to express a 
doctrine, a confession, a single truth of the Catechism in verse, or to put an old 
liturgical prose piece, such as the great Gloria and the Sanctus, into German 
rhymes, will not be judged from the outset, the same demands as to their poetic 
character may not be made from the outset as to those songs which have flowed 
freely from the heart of the poet in order to give a full, unpretentious expression to 
the overall religious consciousness and the deepest experience of salvation of the 
believing congregation in thanksgiving and petition, in joyful rejoicing and penitential 
supplication. 
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forced expression. It is in the nature of things that, for example, the lapidary script of 
the Ten Commandments is hardly suitable to be transposed into a singable song. If 
one compares such translations with Luther's independently composed songs, to 
which his psalm songs reproducing three verses as well as the supplementary verses 
to the medieval hymns are to be counted, one soon becomes aware of the difference. 
Only in the latter, in which the poet gives himself freely, can the term "song" be 
applied in the proper sense. In them Luther has accomplished the highest poetical 
work. Here his poetic talent develops to its fullest, here all the strings of his rich inner 
life vibrate, and out of the deepest movement of his mind the song springs forth 
clearly and powerfully in a fresh, living flow. 

Of course, in appreciating these songs, one must be careful not to take the 
laws of modern poetics or the norms of today's artistic taste as a guideline. Rather, 
we must keep in mind that Luther's songs were written for a very specific occasion 
and for a very specific purpose. As we have repeatedly emphasized, Luther's poetic 
products are nothing less than purely subjective lyric poetry, but neither are they 
mere products of art in the manner of many later elaborations that bear the stamp of 
artificial fabrication. In his poetical work Luther let higher points of view prevail than 
the rules of poetry. He wanted to write church songs, nothing but church songs. His 
intention was to serve the congregation with his gift for its self-edification. But the 
church has its own sphere of thinking, feeling and speaking. It speaks its own special 
language and sings in its own special tone. This peculiarity is imprinted on all of 
Luther's songs. Therefore, they also want to be judged in this particular way. 

Or should that particular purpose really diminish the poetic value of the songs? 
Should it have put restraining and paralyzing fetters on the free flourishing of the 
poet's genius? Does not this "purpose" correspond to the apostle's demand that 
every Christian endowed with a gift make his special charism available for the 
edification of the whole rather than for individual self-gratification, the prophet his 
God-saying, the poet his psalm? (1 Cor. 14:16) Is the song thereby devalued and 
the inner movement of the singer hindered, when the eye of the poet rests lovingly 
on the congregation, which he feels urged to serve with his "poor song"? Does it 
thereby lose immediacy and the truth of personal feeling? Do the Luther hymns "Wir 
glauben all' an einen Gott," "Christ lag in Todesbanden," "Aus tiefer Not schrei’ ich 
zu dir," "Erhalt uns, HErr, bei deinem Wort" (We believe in one God), for example, 
give the impression of being bound, of having been prayed to? 
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made, artificially created? And yet they are all intended for the worshipful use of the 
congregation. 

In a man like Luther, who was so completely accepted by the cause to which 
he knew himself to be called by God, the innate gift of poetry had to gain its highest 
power and set all his forces in motion precisely when he put it at the service of the 
great evangelical cause, to which his whole heart was devoted and his whole life's 
work was dedicated. In Luther person and cause were one. Just as everything he 
worked out and did in his profession, everything he preached and wrote, was borne 
by his powerful personality, so, on the other hand, the personal in him could not have 
emanated in any other way than objectively, that is, in view of the congregation. 
Each of his songs is a reformatory deed. 

How seriously Luther took the principle of "everything for the edification of the 
congregation" in his poetic work can already be seen in the instructions he gave his 
friend Spalatin for the composition of the psalm hymns. He carefully wanted to avoid 
all "new-fangled and courtly expressions," "so that, according to the comprehension 
power of the people, the simplest and most commonly understood, but at the same 
time pure and appropriate words are sung. What does this mean other than that he 
tried to make his songs as popular as possible? Luther, who himself came out of the 
people, knew the people like no other. He tirelessly listened to its language and 
"looked the people in the mouth", as they were wont to speak, to think, to express 
themselves. He consciously adapted his songs to this. But he also knew the deepest 
needs of the people, their innermost longings, their religious distress. He knew what 
was pious to him and what it needed. When he wrote poetry, his soul was not 
confronted with an audience demanding art, but with a languishing multitude longing 
for fresh water. Luther made living water flow to them in his poems by singing the 
gospel into their hearts and putting the song of salvation on their lips. 

If one keeps this highest goal in mind, by which Luther was guided, then one 
will no longer be inclined to petty grumblings, which know how to find fault with the 
form of his songs. Luther was anything but a pedant, and among the proper poets 
he never counted himself. Unconcerned with the laws of poetics, he sings as it was 
given him. He gives nothing that he has "made," learned from others, or invented 
according to rules. Nor did he go to school with the art poetry of the time, the 
Meistersingers. Luther was far too great a man to be harnessed into a single school. 
He was also too great a poet to be measured by any scheme. In sure, unswerving 
independence he walked his own path, the path of unspoiled nature. 
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He gives in his songs entirely his own inner life, unvarnished and louder. He cares 
little for poetic beauty; he is not anxiously concerned about correctness of language 
or purity of rhyme. But it is precisely this ingenious carelessness, this sovereign 
shifting, that gives his poetry that peculiar colouring which it has in common with the 
genuine folk song. Although it may have some unevenness that seems harsh and 
brittle to us today, it has the advantage that it has nothing artificial, nothing of so- 
called poetic ornamentation; there is nothing doctrinaire, nothing stiff and screwed; 
no phony feelings, no phraselike effusiveness, no barren reflections. Rather, 
everything bears the stamp of purity and truth, of simplicity and immediacy and 
power, everything is earthy and wholesome folksiness, "that it has juice and power, 
is heartfelt and comforting, and is truly unlike anything of its master, much less to be 
found" - as Cyriakus Spangenberg praises these songs. 

Nevertheless, we may speak of Luther's poetry in the true sense of the word. 
His songs reveal the great master who, judged purely in terms of poetry, achieved 
the highest. His innately fine feeling, with which he mastered the German language, 
his feeling for the euphony of expression, for the striking and the striking; vividness, 
which knows how to embody deep thoughts in imagery, and a tremendous inner 
pathos, from which the great and shattering expression flows unsought - these are 
the poetic elements which are openly revealed in his songs. The judgment of E. M. 
Arndt finds its full application to them, which Luther calls "a harnessed man of God, 
who stamped the German language with the stamp of majesty, gave it the short step 
of power, the faithful tone of simplicity, which it will probably have to keep if it is to 
remain German." And what is true of the language is also true of the poetic structure 
of his songs. Luther knew very well what an important means of expression is the 
poetic garment in which the thought dresses itself, how much the impression of the 
song depends on the choice of the right garment. In this respect, too, his songs 
betray a genuinely artistic sense, a fine rhythmic ear, a natural feeling for the even 
alternation of raising and lowering, for the evenness of the verse links, for the inner 
relations between the content and the appropriate stanzaic structure. With luck and 
skill Luther made use of found tunes belonging to German folk poetry for many of 
his songs. But he also created new strophic schemes, and it was in them that his 
poetry reached its perfection. 

How intimately the strophic form nestles to the thought in the simple song: "Mit 
Fried’ und Freud! ich fahr' dahin In Gott's Wille; Getrost ist mir mein Herz und Sinn, 
sanft und stille, Wie 
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God has promised me: Death has become my sleep." Who does not feel from the 
tone of this song the rest and Sabbath peace? How inimitably is the language of 
God's serenity rendered in the verse construction! All restlessness of heart is 
silenced-"in God's will." Confidently and without fear, the Christian approaches the 
hour of his departure, and lies down to sleep like a weary child-"gentle and quiet." 
Let the music take effect on you, which sounds in the subtly formed song: "She is 
dear to me, the valuable maid, and | cannot forget her. Praise, honor and discipline 
from her one says, She has possessed my heart. | am her favorite. And if | should 
meet with great misfortune... There's no need: With her love and fidelity to me she 
will set, And do all my desire." In fullest admiration, however, we stand before the 
rhythmic mastery which has given the song "Ein' feste Burg ist unser Gott" its poetic 
form. The nine-line stanzaic scheme, which gives the song not the least character 
of heroic force, is more artfully constructed and more richly structured than the old 
traditional tunes of folk poetry; but it is not artificial and playful, but thoroughly 
adapted to the great, sublime content. The song is a poetic artistic achievement of 
the first order. 

It has often become customary to compare Luther with the later poets of our 
church, in whom sacred song poetry reached its highest flowering. From there one 
arrives at the judgment that Luther's poetry, in comparison with the poetry of a Paul 
Gerhardt or Tersteegen, bears the characteristics of a certain dryness and sobriety 
which it shares with the epic poems of the Meistersinger. But this is a very one-sided 
and by no means accurate estimate. Neither can Luther's songs be called epic, nor 
can they be placed side by side with the dry, house-baked poems of the 
Meistersinger. It is true that there is no lack of epic effusions, as in the Martyrerlied 
or in the German Sanktus; but there is just as little lack of genuinely lyrical products. 
If it is the essence of lyric poetry to give a harmonious echo to the deepest feelings 
of the soul in song, there is none more genuine than that of Luther. But Luther's 
poetry is far too manifold to be done justice to by these or similar catchwords. Just 
as no tone was denied him, from the warm sound of the heart of childlike simplicity 
to the heroic sounds of manly faith, so also the most diverse genres of song forms 
are united in him, in which those diverse tones find a corresponding expression. 

There is no doubt that the church song poetry of the 17th century produced 
songs that were more perfect in form. In poetic dexterity, elegance and pleasingness 
of form, Luther is surpassed by Paul Gerhardt and his contemporaries. Luther 
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was also a child of his time as a poet, and his poems are not without history. They 
cannot be properly evaluated if they are removed from the historical context in which 
they have their roots. And yet we rightly call Luther the father of the Protestant 
hymn. All later hymn writers have learned from him, have educated themselves on 
him. He towers above them all. Paul Gerhardt has found tones of infinite sweetness, 
softness, and intimacy, which seem to us like wonderful harp playing. But the 
highest notes of joy, the powerful, majestic sounds that resound to us like 
trombones from Luther's great church hymns, have eluded him. Nor have they been 
attained by Martin Rinckart. His magnificent, genuinely popular Tedeum, "Nun 
danket alle Gott," though certainly one of our most excellent hymns, falls short of its 
incomparable model, "Ein' feste Burg," in heroic power and heroic grandeur. 

Luther's songs bear the stamp of the great time out of which they were born, 
the time of the deepest and most powerful religious movement, in which the new 
experiences were felt most originally and filled hearts with the ardor of first love and 
enthusiasm. The youthful vigor of the Reformation clings to them. Hence their 
primitive freshness, their elemental power, their biblical-classical solidity of thought 
and expression; hence the fire that glows in them and the life that pulsates in them. 
They are not merely testimonies of the newly awakened evangelical life, but living 
witnesses and bearers of it, and in this respect they stand side by side with the 
confessions of our Church. Therein lies their imperishable value, for whose sake 
they cannot be replaced by anything. That is why they remain the archetype and 
model for all times. Even if it is given to a later generation to create new, more 
artistic forms with new means, to enrich the traditional and to develop it on all sides 
- Luther remains the master by whom all have to prove themselves. In his hymns, 
hewn from eternal rock, he laid the foundation on which every poet must build who 
wishes to give poetic expression to the faith of the Protestant Church. We recognize 
their songs as true evangelical hymns only to the extent that they are of Luther's 
spirit and power. 

We cannot describe the meaning of Luther's songs more accurately than in 
Herder's beautiful words: "To those who know the origin of these songs and the 
history of our church, | must not prove that they are genuine marks of our origin and 
the purity of our doctrine. The church of God cares infinitely more for doctrine, for 
word, and for testimony in the power of its origin and the first healthy flowering of 
its growth, than it does for a better rhyme or a beautiful but dull verse. No Christian 
church comes together to exercise itself in poetry, but to serve God, to serve itself 
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To exhort them with psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, and to sing and play in 
their hearts unto the Lord. And for this the old songs are obviously much more 
suitable than the new ones - | take all healthy hearts and consciences as witnesses. 
In the songs of Luther, his fellow-workers and successors, as long as one still wanted 
to compose true church songs and not beautiful poetry - what soul is in them! 
Springing from the heart, they go to the heart, uplift the same, comfort, teach, instruct, 
that one always feels in the land of believed truth, in God's church." 

A piece of sacred history hangs on Luther's songs. What a history, only 
eternity will reveal. It will reveal the streams of blessings that went out from them, the 
miracles they performed. But this history has not passed away. It lives before us 
again and again, drawing us into the realm of its life. May the fountain open anew in 
our midst and the old Luther song flow forth with new power from many thousands 
of grateful hearts! That would be the most blessed celebration of the memory of 
Luther, the father of the Lutheran hymn. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 


if Synodal Report of the California and Nevada District with an instructive and edifying 
paper by Rev. F. Schlottmann on "The High Priestly Prayer of JEsu and its Application from our 
Church Work." (20 Cts.) 

2: Synodical Report of the South Dakota District with a good paper by L. F. Freese on the 
subject, "Congregationalism and the Lutheran Church." (20 Cts.) 

3. "Why Christian Day-schools?" A  Threefold Answer for the 
Consideration of Every Christian, By P. E. K. (10 cts. per dozen; 100 for 50 ets.) 

F. B. 


Whose Is the Child? A Question for Parents, Pedagogs, and Politicians to 
Consider. By W.H. T. Dau. Published by the American Lutheran League, 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 6 cts. 
The purpose of this treatise is to promote a proper understanding of our parochial schools. 
Of the origin of the State it is said: "If the first family had remained United, there would 
not have been any need of authority other than that of the first parent. The 
secular authority of the State became a necessity with the incoming of sin. The 
rights of individuals, even of members of the same family, had to be protected 
against selfish acts of other individuals. Human relationships became more 
distant with every generation, and the affections of men for one another colder, 
the brotherhood feeling ever more indistinct. The fundamental law of communal 
life, ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ was thus in danger of being disregarded. To 
repress this danger, to rebuke encroachments on any person's rights, to aid 
each in his lawful pursuits, the State power was ordained. This power was 
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therefore gladly accepted by parents as a valuable agency for the 
establishment and preservation of that peace and righteousness which are 
indispensable requisites for home-building. The State working for the home, 
the home, in turn, fostering respect for the authority of the State, love of 
country, loyalty to the government, - each working side by side in its 
sequestered sphere, - that is the correct relation of the two kinds of authority. 
Though essentially different, they need not clash. They can clash only when 
either interferes with the natural rights and activities of the other." This view, which 
traces the authority of the State as it now is, and therefore its origin, less to parental authority 
than to the general commandment of charity, which regulates the relations of men to one 
another, and in which the minimum requirement is that one be just to everyone and rape no one 
in the enjoyment of his rights and liberties - it deserves a detailed exposition and all-round 
development. F. B. 


The Great Renunciation. Leaves from the Story of Luther's Life. By 
W. H. T. Dau. 350 pages. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
$1.75, postpaid. 

Unfortunately, we have not yet had time to read this work of our zealous and industrious 
colleague. However, in order that the announcement of it does not come too late for the coming 
Reformation festival, we are printing the contents here: 1. A Reverie Before a Shattered 
Idol. 2. 3. Hopes and Fears. 4. the Archbishop's Plight. 5. Repairing the Hole 
in the Drum. 6. Marking Time. 7. in the Professor's Study. 8. a Glimpse of His 
Holiness. 9. Rome Appeals to the Augustinian Order. 10. Heidelberg. 11. the 
Return from Heidelberg. 12. a Pious Delusion. 13 Final Settlement of Accounts 
with Tetzel. 14. an Old Warrior to the Rescue. 15. Gathering Clouds. 16. A Ray 
of Sunshine. 17. the Citation. 18. Days of Suspense. 19. The Journey to 
Augsburg. 20. The First Interview with Cajetan. 21. The Second Interview with 
Cajetan. 22. The Third Interview with Cajetan. 23. the Flight from Augsburg. 24 
The Fine Sport of Getting Luther Continues. 25. the Conference at Altenburg. 
26. Luther's Apology. 27. in the Professor's Study. 28. Aftermath of the Leipzig 
Debate. 29. alignments. 30. the Appeal to the Nobility. 31. the Babylonian 
Captivity of the Church. 32. "Arise, 0 Lord!" 33. Last Appeal to the Pope: On 
the Liberty of a Christian. 34. the Burning of the Bull. 35. the Morning After: the 
Die Is Cast! 36. the Appeal to the Public. In addition to an index, the following is 
appended to the book: |. Luther's Sermon on Indulgence and Grace. II. Fragment 
of a Lecture by Luther in 1518. Ill. Summary of Luther's Explanation of the 
Ninety-five Theses. IV. The Appeal from the Pope Ill Informed to the Pope to 


be Better Informed. V. The Appeal to a Council. F. B. 
Reformation Papers of the General Evangelical Lutheran Conference. 
Edited by Prof. D. R. H. Gritzmacher. A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung 
Werner Scholl, Leipzig. 12 issues, each about 24 pages. 


These are all jubilee pamphlets from 1917. The titles are as follows: 1. "Reformation, Not 
Revolution." By D. Theodor Kastan. - 2. "Luther's Eternal Gospel in its Religionsgefchichtlichen 
Eigenart." By D. R. H. Griitzmacher. - 3. "How do | become certain of my salvation?" By D. 
Ludwig Ihmels, professor of theology at Leipzig. - 4. "Luther's Small Catechism as a Textbook 
and as a Book of Life." By D. Ph. Bachmann. - 5. "Luther on the Power of Evil." By Lic. Wilh. 
Braun. - 6. "Luther and the Lord's Supper." By Lic. Dr. Hans PreuB. 7. "Luther's View of 
Baptism." By Rev. Lic. Lauerer. - 8. 9. "Luther as the Father of the Lutheran Church Hymn." By 
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- With a few exceptions, the booklets we have read so far have generally been better than we 
expected. They take pains to express Luther's teaching and position, often in his own words, 
though sometimes modern and false things are mixed in. Among the best of the booklets we 
have read we count: Booklet 2: "Luther's Eternal Gospel." Booklet 4: "Luther's Small Catechism." 
Booklet 8. 9: "Luther as the Father of the Lutheran Hymn." Issue 12: "Luther as Prophet of the 
German House." - As for the price, the booklet will come to three marks at the most, which is 
still downright ridiculously cheap. F. B. 


A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung Werner Scholl, Leipzig, has sent us: 


1. "Deuteronomy, Introduced, Translated, and Explained." By Dr. Eduard K6nig, 
professor at Bonn. M. 15; bound: 20. 

a "The Acts of the Apostles." First half, chs. 1-12. by Dr. Theodor Zahn, cl. 22.50; 
hardback: M. 30. 

cp "GrundriB der Dogmengeschichte." By Reinhold Seeberg. Fourth edition, many times 
improved. M. 9.60; hardcover: 12.60. 

4. "Johannes v. Hofmann." A Contribution to the History of Basic Theological Problems, 


Ecclesiastical and Political Movements in the 19th Century by Lic.. Dr. Paul Wagler, senior 
teacher in Magdeburg. With Hosmann's portrait. M. 18; bound: 20. 


5: "On the Valuation of the German Reformation." Lectures and Essays by D. W. Walther, 
Professor of Theology at Rostock. 
6. "The Doctrine of Luther." By Reinhold Seeberg (Textbook of the History of Dogma. 


Fourth volume, first division). Second and third editions, newly elaborated throughout. M. 22. 
The stated price of these works, which are still to be discussed in "Lehre und Wehre," is to be 
increased by 200 percent for the sake of value. 

F.B. 
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I. America. 


From Synod. The manner and sense in which doctrinal discussions are held 
in the district synods, and in which especially the doctrines of distinction are treated, 
is aptly summarized in last year's report of the South Dakota District (p. 7) as follows: 
"We have already reviewed a number of church fellowships before our eyes, 
examining them closely and sharply with regard to doctrine and life. The rule and 
guideline for this examination was for us the pure, unadulterated Word of God. That 
which we found to be good, that is, that which in doctrine and life was in harmony 
with the Word of God, we emphasized and praised; the evil, on the other hand, which 
came before our eyes, that which was unchristian, contrary to Scripture, and 
reprehensible, which we noticed, in short, everything that did not stand the test of 
this examination according to the guide of the divine Word (and unfortunately that 
was a good part!), we exposed, condemned, and rejected. Thus in our synodal 
assemblies we have fought for the truth and against error. Besides this, we did not 
fail to ask God to keep us in the truth and to protect us from error. 
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| do not want to." This is truly the manner and the spirit in which detailed doctrinal 
discussions are cultivated, especially at synodal assemblies. Thus the knowledge of 
pure Christian doctrine is preserved and promoted, error is exposed and rejected, 
and at the same time Christian humility is inculcated, as befits it. - On the true unity 
of the Christian Church in opposition to Unionism, last year's California and Nevada 
District Report (p. 40 f.) states: "We cannot and must not close our minds to the 
realization that our Church, which in this country, under God's blessing, has been 
able to unfold her powers of blessing so wonderfully that she stands before our eyes 
as a miracle, is yet in our country also exposed to very special dangers. But no 
danger threatens our ecclesiastical life more seriously than that of a perverse union, 
displeasing to God, with those who are not of one heart, one soul, of one mind with 
us. Is it not much better for us to gather faithfully in small groups around the banner 
of pure doctrine than to try to act as popular pleasers on a large scale? The right 
unity of the church is not fostered by gathering together large, disobedient groups to 
which a certain ecclesiastical varnish is applied and which are called Christian and 
Evangelical Lutheran congregations. It is not by making common cause with open 
idolaters, such as Freemasons, Oddfellows, and other secret allies, and granting 
them civil, domestic, and home rights in the church, that one contributes to right unity. 
This is not building the church, but destroying it. One does not gather and unite with 
Christ, but one sows discord among the children of God and scatters. Nor would we 
contribute to the unity of the church by uniting ourselves, in spite of doctrinal 
differences, with those who bear the same name with us, who call themselves 
Lutherans, but from whom we are inwardly far separated, because they differ in 
important points of doctrine and practice from the confessions of the orthodox church. 
Only one means is given us by which true unity among Christians can be established 
already here in this world, an exceedingly powerful and effective means, and it is only 
human sin and 'weakness that hinder the use of this means and make the 
establishment of true unity in the Church impossible or yet often prevent it. This 
means of achieving true ecclesiastical unity is the word of the apostles and prophets. 
John 17:20: 'But | pray not for them [the apostles] only, but also for them which shall 
believe on me through their word.’ The secret of all true unity lies in our accepting 
and bringing to bear the Holy Scriptures, God's Word, the Word of the apostles and 
prophets, as the source of all spiritual knowledge, the determining standard of 
doctrine and walk. If we abide in Christ's speech, we are his true disciples, and we 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make us free and united. Wherever the same 
doctrine is taught, regardless of the storms and upheavals roaring in the world 
outside, regardless of the change of times and the lowly gear of men, wherever God's 
Word is taught purely and unadulteratedly and we also live by it holily as the children 
of God, there the right foundation for unity is laid, there the church of Christ grows 
into the glorious cathedral, into the marvelous building, which Paul sees in the spirit 
and describes in his letter to the Ephesians, 
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The one and only Church of Jesus, built on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, since Jesus Christ Himself is the cornerstone, on which the whole building, 
joined together, grows into a holy temple in the Lord, on which we also, all the elect 
children of God, are also built into a dwelling place of God in the Spirit" . 

Are the words of Scripture "capable of various interpretations"? 
Recently the Missourians have again been reproached for not allowing various 
interpretations of a certain passage of Scripture, but for allowing only one meaning. 
Specifically, the undersigned has also been reproached: "In regard to the Word of 
God he can allow but one view." This charge should not be made in earnest. If 
spoken or written words have not merely one meaning, but are capable of different 
interpretations, they are not a means of understanding, but of confusion. We 
therefore expect, even in civil life, that everyone who communicates with us through 
the medium of language should use not ambiguous but unambiguous words. In the 
intercourse of men with one another, of course, it happens that their words, through 
human weakness, are indeed ambiguous, and so fail in their purpose of being 
means of communication. But with regard to the words of Scripture it is certain that 
they are God's words, and that through them God wants to enter into unmistakable 
communication with men. Hence the ambiguity of the words of Scripture in their 
definite context is absolutely excluded. The contrary supposition consequently 
involves the denial of the inspiration and purpose of Scripture. It abandons Scripture 
as the source and norm of Christian doctrine and substitutes human opinion in its 
place. Luther therefore says: "Necessarily a passage of Scripture has only one 
actual, certain, and true opinion; the rest are doubtful and uncertain conjectures, 
from which one must beware in the Holy Scriptures." (St. L. VII, 286.) It happens, of 
course, that even experienced Scripture scholars confess in regard to a particular 
passage of Scripture that it may have either this or that sense. But then they have 
not understood the particular passage at all, and they cannot use the passage as a 
ground of faith either in life or in death. Therefore, as Augustine and Luther remind 
us, God has so arranged it that all Christian doctrines lie clearly revealed in such 
passages of Scripture as need no interpretation at all. Fu:P: 

Educational Resolutions within the Wisconsin Synod. The Wisconsin 
Sister Synod has also passed a number of resolutions regarding their institutions of 
higher learning. While our Synod has added an optional fourth year to the Seminary 
Course, the Wisconsin Synod has added one more year, the eighth, to the College 
Course in Watertown. - A Modern Classical Course is to be established at 
Watertown for such young people as are not preparing for a teaching position in the 
Church, but wish to acquire a general education on the basis of which they will be 
admitted to a learned (secular) course of study in the high schools of our country. 
The establishment is to take place "according to a plan worked out on behalf of the 
Education Committee and approved by it and the Professors' Conference". - The 
high schools of the Synod shall continue to impart a German-English education, 
because this is the most 
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has much in advance of a purely English one. - Participation in gymnastic exercises 
is to be compulsory for all pupils, but the spirit of sport is to be combated with all 
energy. - A fifth professor is appointed to the theological seminary at Wauwatosa. - 
That the board money in Watertown and in the Progymnasia be increased 
accordingly, but in the Theological Seminary at Wauwatosa, and in the Normal 
School at New Ulm, be discontinued altogether. - It was also resolved: "That the 
administrative authorities of the several institutions be required to keep the property 
of the institution in good condition; that only such men be elected to the Board of 
Directors of the several institutions as are interested in the work assigned to them, 
and have a competent judgment either of the internal or external operation of the 
institution; that the Synod appoint a committee to submit to the Synod next year 
suitable proposals as to ways and means of giving the professors at the institutions 
an opportunity to make studies at other institutions, or study trips in the interest of 
our institutions." In the matter of the relocation of the seminary, the following was 
decided: "At present, the relocation of the teachers' seminary is not feasible, 
although, considered in and of itself, the relocation is desirable. The Committee for 
Education should therefore consider the question again thoroughly and report to the 
Synod next year where the institution, if the idea is carried out, should be transferred, 
what facilities would have to be provided and what buildings erected, and how high 
the costs would be in that case." Fe:P: 

On the school fight in Michigan. From Detroit, July 15, it is reported: "James 
Hamilton, head of the Wayne County Civic League, announced Thursday in 
Detroit, Mich. that mandamus proceedings will be instituted in the court to compel 
the secretary of state to place on the ballot in the fall election the proposed 
constitutional amendment presiding over abolition of private and parochial schools 
in the state. The secretary of state had recently announced that the amendment 
would not be placed on the ballot because state Attorney General Alex. Groesbeck 
had issued an opinion that it conflicted with the federal Constitution." We have come 
to expect this appeal of Attorney General Groesbeck's decision. At the same time, 
we expect the Supreme Court to uphold the Attorney General's decision. Financial 
reasons are also likely to be a factor. Already during our delegate synod it was 
pointed out in Detroit newspapers that it would cost the state of Michigan twenty 
million dollars or more if it had to make room in the state schools for the pupils who 
have hitherto been taught in church schools. But in this respect, too, we live in the 
land of "unlimited opportunity." F. P. 

In reference to the removal of our institution at Concordia, we find the 
following notice in Mosby's Missouri Message of July 30: "St. Paul's College of 
Concordia, under the control of the Lutheran Church, is to be moved from that 
place, but a new location has not yet been decided upon. St. Louis, Sedalia, 
Jefferson City, and California, Mo. are making efforts to secure the school." 

F. P. 
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The Pilgrim Fathers of 1620. It is well known that a great celebration is 
planned for the fall of this year, in which the arrival of those Puritans who landed on 
Plymouth Rock in the Map-flower of December, 1620, is to be commemorated. At 
this celebration it is to be set forth to us Americans and to the English, and also to 
the Dutch and to the rest of the world, of what "tremendous importance" morally, 
religiously, nationally and internationally the immigration of the Pilgrim Fathers had 
become. Those with reasonably open eyes cannot help feeling that the proposed 
celebration is a political and religious glorification of Anglo-Saxonism. We find more 
details about the celebration in the June issue of the Federal Council Bulletin. The 
following cities are contemplated as centers for the celebration in America: 
Philadelphia, Richmond, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Denver, Cleveland, Boston, Nashville, Washington. For the celebration in 
New York on November 26 at Carnegie Hall, the British envoy is to be present, the 
King of England is to send a message, and Rudyard Kipling is to make a poem. The 
Dutch envoy is also to seek to obtain a message from the Queen of Holland. 
Throughout the country Sunday Schools and Young People's Societies are to take 
up the celebration. Literally, the bulletin of the Federal Council of Churches says: 
"Each of these cities" (mentioned above) "will be the center of a group of cities 
where the plans and programs of the Council will be fulfilled. Carrying out 
the program for the great national mass-meeting which will be held in 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, November 26, when prominent speakers from 
England, Holland, Canada, and the United States will emphasize as the final 
message the tremendous importance of the ethical element in the national and 
international development and the religious significance of the Pilgrims’ 
Movement in political, economic and social development of the world to-day. 
Sir Auckland Geddes has been invited to be present, and has been asked to 
secure a message from the King of England and present it to the meeting. The 
Dutch Ambassador has been requested to secure a message from the Queen of 
Holland. Rt. Honorable Lord Robert Cecil, Dean Burroughs, Rev. William 
Temple, M. A., Rev. John Clifford, D. D., LL. D., Rev. William Edwin 
Orchard, D. D., Prof. George Gilbert Murray, LL. D., Litt. D., have been 
invited to be present and to speak as the representatives of England. James A. 
Macdonald, Litt. D., LL. D., editor of the Toronto Globe, will speak for Canada 
on 'North America's Civilized Internationalism.' An invitation has been sent 
to Rudyard Kipling, requesting him to memorialize the occasion in a poem, 
and, if possible for him, to present it in person. Mr. Charles R. Towson, of the 
International Committee of the Young Men's Christian Association, is heading 
up a strong committee to help interpret the spirit of the Pilgrims in terms of 
democracy. This committee has in its plans a virile program on 
Americanization. To the Federal Council has been referred the preparation of 
a program to be used in the churches during Home Mission Week, and to the 
Home Missions Council, and the Council of Women for Home Missions, a 
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District (p. 13 ff.) thus stated: "These Congregationalist colonies of New England 
were political-ecclesiastical congregations. The state was to be absorbed into the 
church, the state also to be a congregation of believers. They were establishing a 
true national church. We should indeed wonder at this. For had they not in England 
chiefly opposed this institution? Had they not suffered much on its account? Had it 
not been the state-church authorities who had fought, oppressed, and persecuted 
them for their opposition? Did they not owe it chiefly to the gross mixture of Church 
and State that they had no permanent home in their native land, but had to seek one 
thousands of miles away in a strange, wild region? Was not this pernicious institution 
the source of all their misfortunes? Indeed! And yet, strange! no sooner had they 
arrived on American soil, than they created here a mixture of Church and State, of 
spiritual and temporal power, such as could scarcely be more wickedly conceived. 
They began at once to follow the same course here which they had so bitterly 
rebuked in the Episcopalians over there. They could not seem to conceive of any 
ecclesiastical polity without the police bludgeon of the State. And though over there 
that cudgel had often enough danced on their backs, yet the thought had not 
occurred to them that the cudgel was to blame. They had only to make exhibitions 
of the fact that it was in such unworthy hands. Here in America, in their opinion, he 
had come into more dignified hands, and then they said: "Yes, farmer, that's quite 
different!" They were up to their ears in the delusion that the Church could not exist 
without the aid of the power of the State. This interlocking, they believed, was 
required by Scripture, and on it depended the weal and woe of both the Church and 
the State. In the New England colonies, only church members could become 
citizens, vote in elections, and hold offices of authority. In the English state church, 
every member of the state was also thereby at the same time a member of the 
church. This did not please the Pilgrim Fathers. They turned the thing around, but 
did not make it any better. For them, citizenship was conditional upon membership 
in the church. Church government, according to Barrows' and Greenwood's 
principles, was in the hands of the officials. The salary of the preachers was raised 
by taxes. Admittedly, at first they also tried the voluntary system, according to which 
each one gives voluntarily according to wealth. And this was considered to be the 
ideal. But because with this system, because of the great human weakness, the 
collection box sometimes remained quite empty, and because many a member of 
the congregation 'in good standing’ had his own ‘peculiar views' with regard to 
voluntary giving, the cudgel was soon brought out to cast out this miserly devil. Laws 
were made to compel the support of the church on the part of the members. And 
these laws were in time extended to all the inhabitants, whether they belonged to 
the church or not. Attendance at church services was compulsory, truancy was 
forbidden. Anyone who missed services without a valid excuse was punished. Yes, 
anyone who even slightly doubted whether the authorities had the right to force a 
truant into the church against his will was already subject to the punishment of the 
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Law. The celebration of church festivals, such as Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, and 
others, was forbidden under penalty of law. The Pilgrim Fathers counted it to their 
credit that on the first day of Christmas in this New World no one among them would 
have celebrated it. Although they themselves had been persecuted in the old 
country, and therefore knew from experience how painful it was, nothing was further 
from their minds than to grant toleration to those of other faiths. Thus Episcopalians 
who came over from England and sought citizenship, but wished to keep their own 
worship, were treated as rebels and sent back to England. Roger Williams, well 
known from United States History, an eloquent but raving clergyman, who taught 
that the authorities had no right to require an unconverted man to take an oath, or to 
punish sins against the first table of commandments, such as blasphemy, perjury, or 
transgression of the Sabbath commandment, was condemned to banishment. The 
same lot fell upon Lirs. Anne Hutchinfon, who pretended to have received special 
revelations from God, and then sought to bring them to man in public lectures before 
large assemblies. She and her followers were expelled from the country. Baptists 
were thrown into prison, beheaded, and banished. The Quakers were dealt with in a 
most inhuman and cruel manner. Since the ban did not help these people, other 
measures were taken. They cut off their ears! And a number of them were sentenced 
to death and executed. That they wanted to cast out the devil by Beelzebub 
everywhere is also proven by the 'Salem Witchcraft’ affair. It is strange how the 
Pilgrim Fathers could so soon forget their own bitter experiences and act so 
exceedingly tyrannically and cruelly against dissenters. But that they did so history 
proves. Intolerance, oppression, and persecution of those who were not of their 
confession were in their blood. In this they probably surpassed the Episcopalians in 
England, and yet were under the delusion that they were doing God a service by it." 
It goes on to point out how religious fanaticism turned into indifferentism, unionism, 
and liberalism. From the principled amalgamation of Church and State, peculiar to 
the Reformation of Zwingli and Calvin, a""Church" consequently develops, which has 
its aim in this world, and consciously or unconsciously satisfies worldly lusts for 
domination. F.P. 

Socialists and Religious Liberty. At the Wisconsin State Socialist 
Convention a platform was adopted with the following provisions: "Immediate 
adoption of a democratic and humane peace; repudiation of the Versailles peace 
treaty; rejection of the plan of forming a League of Nations; rejection of the 
introduction of European militarism into America; repudiation of the inhuman policy 
of the European imperialists; advocacy of free speech and a free press; for freedom 
of conscience, for religious liberty, and for the use of any language in religious 
services; for the introduction of instruction in any language in public and parochial 
schools when the desire for it exists; cessation of criminal prosecutions under the 
Espionage Act and the release of political prisoners. The Convention declared itself 
opposed to Prohibition and the laws connected therewith." 
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II. Abroad. 


Zionist Congress errs London. It is reported from London at the end of July: 
At the closing session of the International Zionist Congress in London it was decided 
to raise a fund of 25 million pounds sterling (125 million dollars) for the purpose of 
making Palestine the national home of the Jews. Representatives of the Jews of 
various countries promised voluntary self-taxation on the principle of tithing for this 
purpose. 

Pope and Turk in consultation. The following is reported from Rome at the 
beginning of August: "Mohammed Ali, the head of the Indian-Mohammedan 
delegation, was received by Pope Benedict, Prime Minister Gioletti and the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Count Sforza. After the reception at the Vatican, Mohammed 
reported that the Pope had listened to him in a sympathetic manner and expressed 
his pleasure at the spirit of tolerance of Indian Mohammedans towards other 
religions. Mohammed also declared that he protested chiefly against the fact that 
England had not kept her promise in regard to holy places and had actually 
abolished the Caliphate. He then declared as the programme of the Indians against 
Britain: first, restitution of all titles and orders of the British government; secondly, 
resignation of all Indians in the British administration; thirdly, resignation of all Indian 
soldiers and constables, by which the British would be prevented from occupying 
Mesopotamia and Palestine and from supporting the Greeks in Thrace and Asia 
Minor, and fourthly, refusal of taxes. Should this not suffice, holy war would be 
declared." It would not be the first time that the Pope and the Turk had come to an 
understanding in the common interest. F. P. 

Australia. About the existence of our sister synod in Australia, Praeses Nickel 
reports in the Australian Lutheran: "According to the statistical report for the year 1919, our 
Synod, New Zealand included, consists of five districts, comprising 52 parishes, 163 
congregations, and 59 preachingplaces with 17,374 souls, 10,840 communicants, and 3,983 
voting members. Fifty-six officiating ministers, four theological professors, and five retired 
pastors are members of the ministry; 436 children have attended our church-schools five 
days; 386 received religious instruction one day a week. The children were instructed by 17 
teachers, 7 pastors, and 10 lady teachers; 1,711 children were regular attendants at our 
Sunday-schools. Two faithful pastors have been called to the rest of the saints. During the 
year, 577 children were baptized and 324 confirmed; 20,717 members partook of Holy 
Communion; 130 marriages were solemnized; 173 burials have taken place. For mission 
purposes the congregations contributed £5,961. In most of our congregations, services are 
held in both the German and the English language. The Lutheran Church in Australia is still 
labouring under the consequences of the terrible war. Our church-schools in South Australia 
have not yet been reopened (the one-day schools being for religious instruction only), and the 
publication of our church organ, the Kirchenbote, is still prohibited. May God have mercy 
upon our Church, and protect us against those who wrongfully hate and persecute us! To 
Him be glory and praise for all spiritual blessings bestowed upon us! - The report of 
Birdwood Parish is not included in the above, and may be published later."'" 


Doctrine and Defense. 
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Contemporary Theology. 


(Address at the start of the new academic year in St. Louis.) 


In our time one demand is made particularly loudly on theology. This is the 
demand that theology must be contemporary, up to date. At the same time, the 
charge is being leveled against us so-called Missourians from many sides that we 
do not take this demand into account. Our theology is censured as not being up to 
date. The charge is without merit. You will study contemporary, truly contemporary 
theology here in St. Louis, contemporary theology both in form and in content. 


1. 


Contemporary theology, as far as its outward form is concerned, involves 
above all accommodation to the various languages, that is, accommodation to the 
languages in which we have the opportunity and the calling to proclaim the gospel 
of Christ. This necessary accommodation to the languages is already illustrated by 
the events of the first day of Pentecost. Because on that day "all the people which 
are under heaven" were assembled at Jerusalem, the Galilean festival preachers 
were impelled by the Holy Spirit not merely to speak Hebrew, but to make use of the 
various languages in which the hearers, Parthians and Medes and Elamites, etc., 
were born. This process of accommodation we also hold. In this country, and under 
our circumstances, two languages in particular are necessary as living languages 
for the ministry of the Gospel, besides other languages: German and English. 
Therefore, theological instruction is given in these two languages, and you study 
contemporary theology if you cultivate knowledge of both languages. The bilingual 
Lutheran pastor is up to date with us under the present circumstances. 
Furthermore: Completely up-to-date is also the knowledge of the Greek and the 
Hebrew language. Both languages are intimately connected with the theology of all 
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Times. Greek and Hebrew are the languages in which God originally gave his holy 
Word to the Church and the world. The Greek New Testament and the Hebrew Old 
Testament are and will remain the basic text of Holy Scripture until the Last Day. It 
is true that the whole of Christian doctrine can be known and taught from a translation 
of Scripture. But there have been false teachers at all times who refer to the basic 
text of Scripture for their falsification of Christian doctrine. Against such "erroneous 
introducers of Scripture," as Luther calls them, knowledge of the basic Greek and 
Hebrew texts of Scripture is necessary. It is therefore certain that as surely as God 
originally established His Word in the Hebrew and Greek languages, so it is God's 
will that there should always be teachers in the church who are proficient in the basic 
languages. In this respect Luther says that we shall not receive the gospel without 
the languages. The study of these languages, therefore, is and will remain timely 
until doomsday, and our Synod expects precisely its St. Louis students to cultivate a 
knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew languages. Finally, the knowledge of Latin also 
remains timely. This language was, after all, for over a thousand years the general 
public language of the Church and, along with German, also the language of the 
Church of the Reformation. Great treasures of spiritual knowledge have been laid 
down in the Latin language. And as has already been remarked: Our Synod expects 
the students at St. Louis not to neglect here the five languages which they have 
already learned in the preparatory schools (the colleges), but to increase and 
complete their knowledge with all diligence. So much first about the outward form of 
a contemporary theology. 
2. 


But you will also study contemporary theology here, if we look at the content 
of theology. Contemporary in content - everyone admits this - is the theology which 
offers to the people of our time, whatever language they speak, what they need to 
attain blessedness. What that is, you already know. It is that which the Apostle Paul, 
in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, expresses in the words, "I thought not that | 
knew any thing among you, except JEsum Christ crucified." The same apostle says 
more closely in the Epistle to the Romans: "There is no difference here" - that is, 
among men. They are all sinners, and lack the glory which they ought to have in God, 
and are justified freely by his grace through redemption. 
which was done by Christ JEsum." In other words, only the theology which holds fast 
the Scriptural doctrine of Christ's satisfactio vicaria, that is, which teaches that God 
is graciously disposed toward men, is in keeping with the times, not because it 
endeavors to keep the Christian law. 
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and endeavored, but because Christ, the incarnate eternal Son of God, in the place 
of men perfectly kept the divine law which binds men, and in the place of men 
perfectly suffered the punishment which should befall men for their transgression of 
the law. This theology, to be sure, was at no time popular in the world. It was 
okdvdadov to the Jews and uwpia to the Greeks in the days of the apostle Paul. 
In our day this is 
This is increasingly the case even in external Christianity. When in our time an 
"undogmatic", "practical" Christianity is demanded, a creedless religion, the opinion 
is that the deity of Christ and his satisfactio vicaria are abandoned and man's own 
moral nature is substituted as the ground of blessedness. But this theology is not 
contemporary. As it has never fitted into the world since the Fall, so it does not fit 
into our time. As far as the attainment of blessedness is concerned, it produces a 
negative result for men of all times. The apostle Paul, by the Holy Spirit, states the 
fact Gal. 2:16: e§ oywv voyou ou OiKailwProEtal Trdoa oapé, "By the works of 
the law. 
Will no flesh be justified". The theology that is contemporary in content for all men 
at all times summarizes Scripture in the words Rom. 3, 28 Together: Aoyig6ue*a 
ouv Triote! O1iKaIoUC& ai avOpwrrov xwpic¢ Epywv vopiou, "So then we hold that a 
man is justified without works of the law, by faith alone." Of this contemporary 
theology the Reformer of the Church says, "In corde meo iste unus regnat 
articulus, scii, fides Christi, ex quo, per quem et in quem omnes meae diu 
noctuque fluunt et refluunt theologicae cogitationes. Truly, only the theology that 
has this content is contemporary. This theology you will study here and acquire by 
God's grace. Any other theology that pushes aside Christ's satisfactio vicaria does 
not fit our times, and you will learn to avoid it in all its forms by God's grace. God 
forbid! Amen. 

F.P. 
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(Continued.) 


The letter to Ephesus. 


2, 1-7. 

"To the angel of the church at Ephesus write." All letters are addressed to the 
angel of the churches concerned. 1, 20 was already said that the seven stars denote 
angels of the churches. Seven angels and seven churches. So each church has its 
own angel. Now the question is, what is meant by the angel of each time? The book 
itself does not give a definition except what was said in 1:20. But 
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This much is said, also indicated by the way in which the angels are spoken of in the 
epistles, that some wrong interpretations are soon revealed for what they are. Some 
of the Fathers of the Church have understood them to mean actual angels, a kind of 
guardian angel. They have recalled how Peter's angel is spoken of, Act. 12, 15, as 
in Daniel is spoken of angels of the countries. The first in whom we find this thought 
expressed is Origen. Zahn rightly emphasizes what a nonsensical idea it is that God 
should make his will known to angels, spirits belonging to the invisible heavenly 
world, through the ministry of John, an earthly being, and that these angels should 
only hear the will of God as unseen visitors in the assemblies of the churches, 1 Cor. 
11, 10, while John's book is read aloud. But the epistles are addressed to the angels, 
and they are held responsible for the state of the churches. Even the praise and 
rebuke Christ gives them is not compatible with the idea of real, God-sent, good 
angels. "But if the seer wished to introduce purely ideal angelic figures here, they 
could at any rate only be embodiments and personifications of the powers of God 
ruling over the congregation. Angels, on the other hand, as they are here supposed, 
beings of the higher sphere, to whom letters are written, who are partly rich, partly 
poor, partly steadfast, partly lukewarm, who are exhorted partly to faithfulness, partly 
to repentance, who have a definite abode, 2, 13, who, as the exhortation to be faithful 
unto death presupposes, can die, are an absurdity, for which not the least analogy 
is found in Scripture." (Hengstenberg.) 

No better is that explanation according to which the angels are supposed to 
be the personified church spirit or the heavenly idealization of the individual local 
church. It is just this explanation that DUusterdieck gives as the only one that is 
acceptable. After rejecting the other interpretations, partly rightly, partly wrongly, he 
says: "Thus there remains the view that the angel of the congregation is the 
congregation itself. Namely, in a certain analogy with 14:18; 16:5, where angels of 
the elements, as of nations, and of individuals, are mentioned, the aggelos of a 
congregation may be thought of as the congregational spirit personified. This 
conception is not identical with that of an aggelos ephoros, according to which, for 
instance, among the rabbis the principle was, Deus non punit ullum populum infra, 
quin prius Principem eius dorsum praecipitet, but is formed in imitation of the 
same. ... When the ekklesia, which is represented by the lampstand, is viewed, it 
appears to be composed of various individual elements, each of which must be 
specially judged and treated by the Lord; on the other hand, the aggelos tes 
ekklesias appears as the living unity, the one organism of the church, which adheres 
to the Lord, as it were, in solidum. Thus it comes about that not the angel of the 
church and in addition to it the church is given to the Lord in solidum. 
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but only to the angel of each church, but now in such a way that the entirety of them 
is addressed as one person, as one spiritual body". Of this Zahn rightly says, "This 
is a modern conception, and in itself obscure, vainly seeking cover under Dan. 
10:13-21; 12:1, or under other scriptural ideas of the angels. This conception has its 
origin in an amalgamation of ancient heathen thoughts with the Christian doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit. According to the conception of the first Christians, the Christian 
congregations have no other spirit than the one Spirit of God and of Christ, who is 
common to them all, who cannot be punished and admonished to repentance for 
the sins and infirmities of the members of his congregation. By the "angel" can only 
be understood human beings, and indeed only such as are especially responsible 
for the spiritual condition of the congregation, in which they occupy such a position 
as is designated by "angel". 

That men are meant is held by another interpretation, which is otherwise just 
as untenable, namely by that explanation which translates aggelos with 
"messengers" and understands by it messengers or envoys of the seven churches, 
who had come to John from Patmos and were now supposed to return to their 
homeland with the written report of the visions John had had there. But the situation 
is not at all that the messengers of the churches, who, by the way, according to the 
usage of the Pauline epistles would probably be called apostoloi rather than 
aggeloi, were with John and were now to take home the word to their churches, 
but these very angels are the ones addressed in the epistles. John is not given the 
command: Tell the angel then and there to go to such and such a place, but to the 
angel in the place where the church is, it is to be written to Ephesus, Smyrna, etc., 
and the spiritual condition of his church is revealed to him by the Lord, the heart- 
clearer, and he is held responsible for the condition of the church, and the necessary 
instructions are given to him for correction, etc. The oldest, most generally accepted, 
and only tenable explanation is this: by "angels" imagine the overseers, teachers, 
bishops, or presbyters, the bearers of the teaching and pastoral office. Thus Mal. 2, 
7 the priest is called an angel of the LORD of hosts, because he is to keep the 
doctrine, and one is to seek the law from his mouth. So is called Mal. 3, 1 John the 
Baptist is called an angel of the LORD, who is to prepare the way before the LORD. 
The Weimar Bible says for it briefly: the teachers of the church. Calov also adopts 
the explanation of Grotius: Stellae sunt doctores'. What DUlsterdieck asserts 
against this understanding, that the monarchical episcopate did not yet exist at that 
time, Zahn counters: the monarchical episcopate, of which in the time of the Pastoral 
Epistles there is not yet a trace in this province of Asia, had not existed at the time 
when the 
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The letters of Ignatius testify to the same conditions around the year 110. It must be 
said: in the Pastoral Epistles the servants of the Word in the churches, even in the 
Acts of the Apostles, are spoken of by the Apostle Paul to the elders of the church 
at Ephesus, Acts 20, 28, in such a way that it does not seem strange and new to us 
what is said of the angels in these Epistles: the church is his church, his lampstand, 
2, 5. 20, 28, in such a way that what is said of the angels in these epistles does not 
seem strange or new to us: the church is his church, his lampstand, 2, 5. He "has" 
in his church good or bad people, 2, 14; 3, 4. It is the bishop's task to try and keep 
unfair elements out of the church, 2, 2. 6. 14. He is to strengthen that which wavers, 
3, 2. He is seriously censured if he allows dishonest elements and drives their 
seduction, 2, 20. Zahn still thinks: the name episkopos does not yet seem to have 
been the regular title of the individual bishops, as it is in Ignatius; otherwise one 
would have expected the designation instead of the awkward "angel." The apostle, 
who on the day of the Lord seemed involuntarily caught up to the congregations 
assembled for worship, must have thought of the bishop, a designation perhaps 
borrowed from the Jewish institutions, thus: as the man who appears before God in 
the name of the congregation, leading them in prayer and conducting the service. In 
the same manner, on the other hand, as he offers the prayers of the congregation 
to God and Christ, Christ speaks to him, that the congregation committed to him may 
hear from him the word of the HERN. Hengstenberg agrees with this explanation in 
general, but does not want any individual person, "however eminent he may be," to 
be understood, but well states "the whole church government," and concludes, 
"Considering the angels in this way, the passage 2, 5 becomes perfectly intelligible. 
Repent. But where not, | will come quickly unto thee, and thrust thy candlestick out 
of its place! If all that is beamed in an organized church beaten out of kind, it must 
itself be sunk low, and ripe as a church for judgment. Nothing will be gained for the 
question of the age of the episcopate from what is here said of the angels. Whether 
we are still to think of the state as perpetual, which is present in Apost. 20, a college 
of equal presbyters, or whether there is already a bishop at the head with more or 
less extended powers, there is no data to decide that." 

"To the angel of the church at Ephesus." Ephesus was a famous Greek city 
of Asia Minor, situated at the mouth of the Lydian river Kaystros, the inner gulf of 
which was not then, as at the present day, filled with debris and mud, and therefore 
favorably situated for commerce. Ephesus was especially famous for its large and 
magnificent temple of Diana, which is counted among the wonders of the ancient 
world. Under the Romans, Ephesus was the capital of the new province of Asia. 
Long ago there had been a Jewish community 
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their seat. In their synagogue Paul preached the gospel during his short stay in 
Ephesus on his journey from Corinth to Jerusalem after he had not yet worked in the 
province of Asia (Apost. 16, 6) and the work that was started was continued by his 
companions who stayed behind in Ephesus, the couple Aquila and Priscilla (Apost. 
18, 19 ff.). But also from another side important things happened to promote it. 
Among the strangers who came to the great capital and commercial city were also 
Jewish disciples of John, who, though otherwise still lacking Christian knowledge, 
nevertheless believed in Jesus as the Messiah. Such an arrival was the Alexandrian 
Apollos, who by his fiery and successful testimony of JEsu in the synagogue 
surprised the Christians already present in Ephesus and was more fully introduced 
to the gospel by Aquila and Priscilla (Acts 18:2 ff.). Other disciples of John of this 
kind Paul, when he came again to Ephesus on his third missionary journey, received 
into the Christian fellowship. The firm foundation of the Ephesian church was the fruit 
of the work of the apostle Paul in Ephesus in the years 52-54, beginning in the 
synagogue, then in the school of a certain Tyrannus, of whom it is not certain whether 
he was a Jewish teacher or a Gentile rhetor or sophist, but who must have been 
inclined to Christianity. From the capital the apostle's activity extended to the whole 
province of Asia. It is well known that Paul had to fight with the fanatical masses of 
the worshipers of Diana (Apost. 19, 23 ff.), after he had already had to deal with 
many, also Jewish opponents. Even though Paul did not come back to Ephesus later, 
he always kept the connection with the fast growing church alive. According to 1 Tim. 
1, 3 he left Timothy there for a while. From his captivity Paul sent his helper Tychicus 
to them and gave him the content rich letter to the Ephesians. Ephesus, in the post- 
Pauline apostolic period, became the center of the Asia Minor activity of the apostle 
John, who is also said by tradition to have written his gospel there, and to have died 
and been buried there. (According to Riehm.) 

At his departure Paul had gathered the elders of the church and admonished 
them to follow his example and watch out for the whole flock. He had foretold them 
that terrible wolves would come among them, which would not spare the flock, and 
that men would arise from among them, speaking perverse doctrines, to draw the 
disciples to themselves. "Wherefore be ye valiant, and remember that | have not 
ceased three years, night and day, to admonish every one with tears." Apost. 20, 31. 
This had the 
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Teachers of the church of Ephesus took it to heart and developed a great zeal in the 
fight against false doctrines. This is praised. But they are rebuked for leaving the first 
love, and the shepherd is admonished to repent with the church. 

"These things saith he that holdeth the seven stars in his right hand, who 
walketh under the seven golden candlesticks." It is not accidental that in the very 
epistle which opens the series of seven epistles Christ attaches to Himself the 
predicates which express His unlimited power over the whole church and all the 
churches, that is, also over the church at Ephesus and its angel. These predicates 
form the basis of both the threat and the promise. The first predicate is from 1:16, 
only here the stronger verbum is ho kraton, who holds fast the seven stars in his 
right hand, whereas there it was only ho echon, who has. He holds them fast, no 
one can and shall snatch them out of his hand, Joh. 10, 28. The second predicate is 
from 1, 12, but again strengthened here. While the Lord appears among the seven 
lampstands, He walks among them, is active, watches over them, takes notice of 
what they do and what is done to them. 

Now follows what the HErr, having thus introduced Himself, has to say to the 
angel of the church. First the acknowledgment, "| know." | see this well, and see it 
gladly, let it please me, and this shall remain unforgotten to thee. What then? "Thy 
works," the operations, evidences of faith and love, such as | expect from my 
churches and rulers of churches. "And your labor," kopos in the sense of labor, work, 
that you exert yourself and toil, making it a point to be serious and sour, or even toil, 
that you have much to endure in the process. And at the same time the "patience," 
the endurance, the perseverance, that you do not tire in the doing, do not slacken in 
your zeal, but endure steadfastly and energetically. And a special proof of labor and 
steadfastness, "that thou bearest not the wicked." The weak a Christian, and also a 
church, ought to bear, and have patience with them, Rom. 15:1. There let one bear 
another's burdens, Gal. 6:2. This calls for the lenity and mildness of Christ. But the 
wicked are not to be borne, or even to be so minded that they cannot be borne. This 
is what Christian earnestness demands, zeal for God's glory and for the purity of his 
church, and also right love to the wicked. This is not the godly sense, nor according 
to love, to simply grant them, to let them go unpunished, to let them remain 
unpunished in evil ways and go to hell. The wicked are to be admonished, punished, 
and threatened, and if they will not listen and desist from evil, they are to be dealt 
with by church discipline and banishment. Then the instruction applies, "Put out from 
among yourselves them that are evil." 1 Cor. 5:13. The wicked here are evil in regard 
to doctrine, false teachers and deceivers. They give 
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pretend to be something they are not. They falsely claim to be Christ's apostles and 
teachers of the church. This they have learned from their Lord. "For he himself, 
Satan, disguises himself as an angel of light. Therefore it is no great thing if his 
ministers also disguise themselves as preachers of righteousness." 2 Cor. 11:15. 
then thou hast behaved thyself rightly against them, not believing every spirit, but 
testing the spirits, whether they be of God, 1 John 4:1, not being indifferent to pure 
and false doctrine. Thou hast tried them, epeirasas, put them to the test, made an 
examination of them, tried their doctrine according to the word, as it is now written 
in scriptures, after the manner of wholesome words, 2 Tim. 1, 13. So | expect it of 
the rulers of my church, that they be mighty, and also have courage and good will to 
punish the gainsayers, and to shut up the insolent and useless babblers and 
seducers, Tit. 1, 9. 10. Thou hast found them liars in thy trial, that they are not that 
which they profess to be; thou hast torn the larva from their faces, exposed them, 
and warned my Christians against the ravening wolves, and enabled them to remain 
unconvinced by them. "And have endured, and have borne for my name's sake, and 
have not wearied." That which thou doest and fightest and endureth in doing and for 
doing, thou shalt not be weary and long. Thou hast not grown weary and slackened 
in thy zeal, but hast still the same earnestness and energy. All this thou canst bear, 
and still bear, for my name's sake, as thou knowest and lovest me from my word 
and from my deeds. "The works, labor, patience, or steadfastness (according to the 
correct reading, each of the three words has the pronoun with it) refer hereafter 
precisely to zeal against the false teachers. If this is not recognized, v. 4, the 
reproach that the first love is diminished, becomes incomprehensible. For where the 
first love is no more, a praiseworthy zeal may still be shown for a time in a single 
piece, in that what love is left is concentrated there (dead orthodoxy, however 
zealous, would certainly not receive such praise from the Lord), but Christian works, 
labor, and steadfastness cannot possibly be praised there in general. With the cause 
the effect also ceases. Likewise, the sufferings patiently endured in v. 3 are also 
such as fell upon the faithful confessors because of zeal against the false teachers. 
In v. 6 all the praise given in w. 2 and 3 to the angel at Ephesus is summed up in 
the one that he hates the works of the Nicolaitans. There is a danger that when a 
single important task is set by the urge of the circumstances of the church, all 
strength will be concentrated there; there is also a danger that the accusations of 
conscience at the neglect of the other sides will be removed by looking steadfastly 
at the one-sided virtuosity. All one-sidedness ends with the fact that one side also 
perishes." (Hengstenberg.) 
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V. 4 and 5. In sharp contrast to the praise now comes a serious "but," which 
almost entirely neutralizes the preceding praise, the statement of what the HErr Wider 
the church, finds fault with. "But | have against thee, that thou hast left the first love." 
The first love. By this, at any rate, is not meant, as Calov indicates: the care and 
watchfulness with earnestness and zeal for the purity of doctrine. This zeal the angel 
had just not abandoned, but had shown in a degree which would not be expected in 
the serious reproof which followed. This was just before approvingly stated, that he 
was zealous for divine truth with great zeal. And this had not been merely in former 
times, in better times, but in the present tense it is praised as a praiseworthy quality 
in him: that thou canst not bear the wicked. But still less is Eichhorn's opinion correct 
that the angel lacked love in his dealings with the false teachers. Nothing is blamed 
in his conduct against the false teachers; it is only praised approvingly. Moreover, the 
false teachers are not portrayed as poor erring brethren who should have been 
helped back into line with gentleness. The false teachers are portrayed as liars and 
deceivers, whose larvae had to be torn off their faces and made harmless. It is too 
narrow to think of love and charity towards the poor as the first love, or even of 
brotherly love alone, but love without a more specific definition should be thought of 
as love in general, the daughter of faith, the love of God and one's neighbor. Love to 
God and the Saviour, and then, of course, consequently, brotherly love and general 
love, is no longer what it was. The church has degenerated, has suffered a 
tremendous loss in its -christian character. This is based on the much-used image of 
the fellowship of believers with God and Christ as a spousal or marital relationship. 
Especially Eph. 5, 25. 30. Because the bridal state drags on until the wedding of the 
Lamb, this bride has experienced a significant cooling off towards her bridegroom, 
her love is no longer as it was. Her relationship with Christ is no longer as ardent as 
it was in the beginning. Her faith, love, and service are no longer as they were in the 
purest ardor of first love. Similarly, Paul speaks 2 Cor. 11:2 to the Corinthian church 
as to a bride of Christ in whom the spousal love has greatly waned and the bride is 
in danger of becoming an unfaithful harlot. "I am jealous over you with the jealousy 
of God," with such jealousy as God Himself has and shows in such a case. "For | 
have trusted you to one man," even to Christ, "that to him alone ye should belong and 
live, ignoring and rejecting other men who woo you or seek to seduce you. My 
purpose is to bring a pure virgin to Christ as a suitor for the bride of Jesus Christ, and 
not such a bride as would give her bridegroom the 
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The Lord has broken the faithfulness that has fornicated with the world, the devil, 
sin and false doctrine, which the Lord does not want anymore when He comes to 
take His bride home. There also a single church is spoken of as the bride of Christ. 
And the apostle calls it a jealousy of God, a jealousy such as God Himself has, with 
which He wants to keep Christ's bride pure and to bring her to her one husband as 
a chaste bride. As it happens, says the apostle, he has reason to fear, "lest, as the 
serpent beguiled Eve with his intrigues, so also your minds be corrupted from 
simplicity toward Christ," that your hearts be no longer wholly and singly set on 
Christ alone, and cleave to him. He also threatens them with total rejection. He does 
not want to present a whored bride to Christ, and Christ does not want her. So here 
also the divine jealousy shows itself. This is taken very seriously, the waning of the 
first love. This is a slippery slope to spiritual adultery, to utter apostasy and perdition. 
The complete apostasy has not yet happened, and it is still the time of grace. 
Therefore the bride is still warned to be on her guard against the wiles of the serpent. 
It is not yet too late, but it is also high time to reflect and repent. "Remember, 
consider now from whence thou hast fallen, and repent, and do the first works." 
Remember, come to your senses, consider, stop and consider the whence and the 
whither. This is a sloping path you have entered; it ends in ruin. Thou hast already 
fallen, fallen away, from thy soul's bridegroom; the bond between thee and him 
loosens - from thy bridegroom, to whom alone thou belongeth, to whom thou owest 
all that thou art and owest all that thou art, who wooed thee, acquired thee with 
blood-sucking toil. Where no man mourned for thee, "| passed over before thee, and 
saw thee lying in thy blood, and said unto thee, When thou wast thus lying in thy 
blood, Thou shalt live." | brought thee up, | made thee great, | cleansed thee, | 
clothed thee, and then made a covenant with thee, that thou shouldest be mine. 
Ezek. 16:4-14 Consider from whence thou hast fallen. How blessed thou wast then! 
And if the progress on the slippery slope is not stopped, then this slippery slope and 
beginning indifference will soon turn into open enmity. This is sin and unfaithfulness. 
Therefore repent, change your mind, and beg your bridegroom not to be unfaithful 
and unkind. He is faithful. He has betrothed himself to you in righteousness and in 
judgment and in faith, betrothed forever. Hos. 2, 19.20. He is faithful and 
unchanging. He receiveth thee with open arms, though thou hast whored with many 
wooers. Jer. 3, 1. show the earnestness and the sincerity of your repentance by 
returning to the first state of things, to the first love, to the young bride love. Do the 
first works, all those evidences which are the outflow of the first zeal of faith and the 
first ardor of love. The exhortation is so serious: "But if thou wilt not repent. 
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do, | will come unto thee," but not for wedding joy, but in wrath, and as an adversary, 
for punishment. "I will cast away thy candlestick out of his place, where thou repentest 
not." Thy candlestick, according to 1:20, is thy symbol as Christ's church, along with 
the other six candlesticks under which he walks, blessing and protecting. If he casts 
away thy candlestick, thy candlestick which is thyself, it means, | will cast thee away, 
that thou art no more achurch of Christ. This is a serious warning to all congregations, 
especially to old congregations to whom the gospel has become something 
commonplace, an old habitual, little respected thing, who are beginning to lose love 
for God and His Word little by little, to grow weary in the service of the Lord, and to 
become lukewarm and sluggish. They should be warned that in spiritual matters there 
can be no rest and no resting, but only the attitude and the striving to "become more 
and more complete". 1 Thess. 4, 6. This growing cold is like a creeping disease, which 
does not set in all at once, but gradually seizes a Christian or a congregation 
unnoticed, then increases uncannily, and sooner or later brings about complete 
spiritual death. Thus in the decline, the fall, there is no enduring until it ends in utter 
apostasy and eternal ruin. The only salvation is for God to cry out with fearful 
earnestness his "Repent!" into the falling asleep consciences, and perhaps to follow 
it up with his judgments of punishment. Repent as if for the first time, begin anew, 
with new repentance, new faith, new love and enthusiasm in the service of God. 
Otherwise, where the first love is gone, there will soon be no love left at all. Then 
even lasting good works, such as zeal for orthodoxy, for discipline and morality, will 
lose their value, their sweet smell before God. Once more it is acknowledged that this 
congregation is still stirring and active in the one piece, in zeal for the purity of the 
divine Word. But when the first love has departed, the devotion to God, the 
enthusiasm and energetic stand in life for God and Christ and His grateful service, 
then such a few good works left alone, in which just now all the rest of the dwindled 
energy is concentrated, are but the last glow of the dying wick, the last twitches of a 
dying organism. "But this you have," this is still found in you, this is after all something 
good and creditable, "that you hate the works of the Nicolaitans, which | also hate." 

Who were the Nicolaitans? This much the words and the context give: The 
Nicolaitans were false teachers and seducers. Namely, their teaching was not both 
speculative and practical. Therefore it is not their doctrine that is mentioned, but their 
works. And these were such that it is a commendation in the sight of God to hate 
them as God Himself hates them. So we will not have to imagine the Nicolaitans as 
Jewish teachers of the law, who taught the Christians the lawful 
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They were not trying to interpret the yoke, but as ethnicizing libertarians. Their 
doctrine had a practical starting point and a practical goal: freedom of the flesh, 
unbound by any authority and by the law. It was the moral strictness of Christianity 
to which they particularly took exception. Their doctrines themselves were works, 
deeds, and works proceeded from them, idolatrous eating, whoring, heathen living. 
Then the works also include the seductive arts of the false teachers, their attempts 
to spread their ungodly doctrine. They were, at any rate, people of the same kind as 
the epistle to Jude describes and combats, and the second epistle to Peter, where 
they also appear as people who emancipate themselves from the law and lead a 
free, unbound life in sin and shame, "who walk after the flesh in unclean lust," 2 Pet. 
2, 10, are like the unreasonable beasts, v. 12. (12) They esteem the temporal good 
for lust, they are shame and vice, they have eyes full of adultery,’ do not let sin hinder 
them, they lure to themselves the frivolous souls, they have a heart driven with 
covetousness, accursed people; they leave the right way and go astray, and follow 
after the way of Balaam. V. 13. 14. they speak proud words, when there is nothing 
behind, and provoke to carnal lust by fornication, promising them liberty, when they 
themselves are servants of destruction. V. 18. 19. "It is the blackening of heathenism 
into the church of God to the ruin of the latter." (Hengstenberg.) Ancient church 
fathers traced the name of the sect of the Nicolaitans to the Apost. 6, 5 and wanted 
to make him the founder of the sect. Some say that Nicholas had fallen away and 
told his followers that this was Christianity in the sense of Paul and the Apostolic 
Convention: not to put the yoke of the law on the neck of the disciples, not to ask for 
the law at all, but to lead an unbound life in the pleasures. This, he said, would then 
give the grace of God an opportunity to display the full extent of its sin-forgiving 
power, make the merit of Christ great, and the gospel glorious. Paul refers to this 
with his self-accusations Rom. 6, 1. 15; 3, 7. 8. Others know more details. They say 
that Nicholas was particularly earnest in his opposition to such libertines, but that he 
was not able to do so, was caught by his opponents, and fell from one extreme to 
the other. Others again know: Nicholas himself never practiced such heresy, but 
these enthusiasts misunderstood or deliberately misinterpreted sayings of his, and 
thus traced back to him the origin of their godless sect. This whole derivation of the 
sect's name is suspicious from the outset. Just as it was thought that the sect of the 
Ebionites must have been founded by a man whose name was Ebion, so the 
Nicolaitans could only have had their origin and name from a man named Nicholas. 
And because no one knew of any other Nicholas, they fell upon the unscholarly name 
of Ebion. 
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deacon Nicholas, who is mentioned with greatest praise in Apost. 6 is mentioned 
with greatest praise. A similar suspicious example of such childish construction and 
credulity we have besides this one in these Epistles. In Thyatira the woman Jsabel 
is doing her pernicious business, 2:20. Strangely enough, no one thought that this 
was the old Jsabel, the wife of Ahab. One could see: Jsabel is a symbolic name. But 
one had to know and be able to name the person who was spoken of in this way. 
Because they knew no one in Thyatira, but had read Apost. 16, 14 about the splendid 
Lydia, the purple merchant from the city of Thyatira, so this Lydia had to be Jsabel. 
Although she is called "a godly woman" in that passage, and at the end of the chapter 
we are told that she took the apostles Paul and Silas into her house after they had 
been whipped and imprisoned in Philippi, all this did not help her; they made up a 
fable about her: she had therefore gone back to her hometown Thyatira, had 
completely fallen away there, and had done her mischief and had worked against 
the church in such a horrible way. These constructions go too much to the tune: my 
nephew writes me that he has a man living in his house in America, named Meyer. 
We had a servant years ago whose name was Meyer. So he is living with my nephew 
in America in his house. Apart from this, it is repugnant and outrageous to Christian 
feeling to attach a nasty stain to people who have such beautiful praise in the 
Scriptures. Strangely enough, Zahn considers his derivation from St. Nicholas to be 
credible, as he says, if for no other reason, then because this assumption represents 
the reverse of the usual course of ecclesiastical legend-making, in that here an evil 
is traced back to a prominent Christian who is only mentioned with honor in the New 
Testament. But that the creation of legends also accomplishes such leaps is shown, 
among others, by the aforementioned example of Lydia of Thyatira. And there it 
proves nothing, after the legend was once there, that at the time of Clement of 
Alexandria people still listed Nicholas as the founder of this libertine sect. 
Dusterdieck writes: "to judge about the Nicolaitans, both about their name and their 
nature, is only possible by comparing v. 14 ff. Thus the opinion has become almost 
universal that the name Nikolaitai (from nikan and laos) is meant to recall the 
Hebrew name Balaam (from bela. and am, i.e., devouring, destroying the people), 
and thus to indicate the Balaamite nature of those Nicolaitans. To this leads v. 14. 
15. But it cannot be decided with certainty whether John had already found the name 
in this sense, or had first formed it himself." Hengstenberg says: "The name of the 
Nicolaitans is a puzzling one. The solution of the riddle is given in w. 14 and 15. 
According to this, Nicolaitans are those who hold to the doctrine of Balaam. The 
name Balaam means corrupter of the people; Nicolaus means corrupter of the 
people. 
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conqueror. The prophet was induced to choose this very name, and not another 
which more literally rendered the name Balaam, by the fact that the very name 
Nicolas was a common proper name among the Greeks. The point of comparison by 
which the Prophet was induced to call the false teachers of the present day 
Nicolaitans, that is, Balaamites, is shown by v. 14." Zahn judges that this 
interpretation is at last to be buried as untenable, together with that translation, "which 
at any rate is inaccurate and probably false." His good name of Apost. 6 deacons, so 
vaunted by the Holy Spirit, much more reviling, and without honor. 

The letter is closed with the refrain, "He that hath ears to hear, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the churches." The Spirit, of course, is the Spirit of God, 
who has anything at all to say to the churches through His prophets and apostles. 
"To the churches," all churches in all times and places, are to take from this the 
lessons: 1. That the Lord of the church takes notice of their working, doing, and 
suffering for his sake; 2. That earnestness and zeal against false doctrine and 
teachers is something worthy of God, worthy of praise; 3. But that above all things it 
is necessary to abide in the first love, and not to leave it, not to go backward, but to 
advance in faith and love. - Because the Lord expects and presupposes that the call 
to repentance will not be in vain, the letter is closed with the promise which is also 
said to all Christians and to all churches at all times and in all places: "To him that 
overcometh will | give to eat of the wood of life which is in the paradise of God." Wood 
in the LXX often in the sense of tree. As in the old paradise the tree of life stood in 
the midst of the garden, so also in the paradise of God, which was promised e. g. to 
the penitent avenger, Luk. 23, 43. "Their names these trees (of life and of the 
knowledge of good and evil) bear according to their purpose for men, according to 
the effect which the enjoyment of their fruit was destined to express on human life 
and its development. The fruit of the tree of life conferred the power of eternal, 
immortal life. . . . Nor must we look for the power of the tree of life in the physical 
nature of its fruit. . . . The power to transfigure corporeality into immortality is spiritual. 
It could be imparted to the earthly tree or its fruit only by God's word, by a special 
effect of the divine Spirit, by an effect which we cannot conceive to be otherwise than 
sacramental, whereby earthly elements are sanctified into vessels and vehicles of 
supernatural powers." (Keil on Gen. 2:17.) The earthly paradise is a picture of the 
heavenly. There God no longer works by word and sacramental signs, but directly. 
He shall eat of the tree of life, means therefore: he shall receive and keep eternal life. 
This is promised to the victor 
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.uit's called. So it costs camps and work and suffering. But that's what you have to 
take on and not shy away from. The goal is worth the effort. For the encouragement 
of the struggling and suffering church it is held before the soul. 
He that will weary here, Let him look to the goal; There is joy. 
Be ready for battle, and eternity will crown you. 
(To be continued.) E. P. 
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The journey to Rome was of no small importance for Luther and the work of 
the Reformation. This, however, in a more indirect than direct way. He did not 
become a reformer through it. If there had been nothing more to deplore about the 
papacy than its moral decay, which was nowhere more evident than in Rome, Luther 
would undoubtedly have remained a loyal son of the pope all his life. His conscience 
would then only have driven him to all the greater loyalty to the papacy, in order to 
purify it of the moral filth which disfigured it. The realization that everywhere in the 
papal church and especially in Rome the moral situation was sad would not have led 
Luther to oppose the papacy as such, but only to fight those who disgrace it by their 
lives. As long as Luther saw true Christianity in the papist teachings, Rome remained 
"holy Rome" to him in spite of the unholy nature he saw and heard about there. 

In order to be able to see through the actual, inner corruption of the papal 
church, Luther himself first had to learn to recognize the actual essence of 
Christianity, the gospel of the free grace of God in Christ. Only at that moment was 
the true reformer of the Church born, when Luther came to the realization that the 
actual ruin of the Church did not consist in its moral decay, but rather in what the 
papacy claimed to be the holiest and best; not in the manifest impiety which prevailed 
at Rome in particular, but precisely in the specifically Roman piety, workmanship and 
hypocrisy - a religiosity which was as much at variance with the Word of God and 
the nature of Christianity and the Church as was the unchristian life of the popes and 
professional representatives of the papacy. The clear realization that the Roman 
doctrine of works gives nothing to the frightened conscience and will not and cannot 
give anything that comforts it and brings it to rest, yes, that it rejects and curses the 
comfort which the Gospel of the free grace of God offers, and also rejects and rejects 
and curses the comfort which the Gospel of the free grace of God offers to the 
frightened conscience. 
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This, and this alone, has brought Luther into irreconcilable opposition to Rome, has 
made him the reformer of the Church. The Gospel of the free grace of God has 
fastened the gulf between Luther and the Papacy, as deep and unbridgeable as that 
between the rich man in hell and Lazarus in Abraham's bosom. 

And of this gospel, which left the pope only the alternative of condemning 
himself or Luther as an arch-heretic and expelling him from the church, Luther saw 
and heard nothing in Rome. God did not put the certainty of this truth into his heart 
until later, when he came to the clear knowledge from Paul's letters that man attains 
a gracious God, forgiveness of sins, and the righteousness that is valid before God, 
solely by grace through faith in the word of forgiveness for Christ's sake. But without 
the knowledge of this truth, there could have been at most an outward reform of 
morals in the church, but not a real restoration of the old church with the old, all- 
salvific Christian truth. This doctrinal antagonism between himself and the papacy 
is what Luther always emphasized. Certainly, he also raised his voice against the 
vices of the papacy; but his real struggle was against the soul-corrupting Roman 
doctrine of works, and what was connected with it. To put the Gospel back on the 
lampstand of the church was Luther's true office as reformer of the church. 

And indirectly, as has already been said, the journey to Rome also served 
Luther's ministry, the re-proclamation of the Gospel. In so far as everything he 
experienced in Rome had to contribute to his conviction that the papal church had 
no means of calming a frightened conscience, that all its advice proved to be vain 
spiritual quackery, yes, poisoning, soul murder, as Luther put it. Especially after his 
entrance into the monastery, Luther's entire poetry and aspirations were religiously 
oriented. He lived and wove, as it were, in religion. He knew only one question, only 
one desire: How do | get a gracious God? Even in Rome he was not captivated by 
any artistic, historical, or any other than religious interest. He carried a hot desire for 
"holy Rome," because he believed that there, as in the most salvific place in the 
world, he could use the most salvific means for the salvation of his soul, and so find 
rest for his conscience. Just as a consumptive reaches for every remedy that 
anyone offers him, so Luther tried everything that the Roman Church offered him to 
attain peace with God. 

But all in vain! And this is the main significance of the Rome journey, that it 
has contributed a good part to Luther's being 
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Luther was convinced of the complete impotence of all that the Roman Church 
offered for the relief of a guilt-ridden conscience. In Rome Luther hoped, by a 
renewed general confession and by the acquisition of innumerable indulgences, to 
be at last master of all inward distress. But as all his own former efforts had failed, so 
this his highest hope was dashed. "He who came to Rome and brought money," said 
Luther later, in 1538, "got forgiveness of sins. | also, as a fool, carried onions to 
Rome, and brought garlic again." Apart from anything else, the journey to Rome was 
also of importance to Luther in that the experiences he had in Rome, later in the 
tremendous struggle into which he was pressed the longer the more, strengthened 
in him the consciousness that in his energetic polemics he was doing no injustice to 
the Pope and the hierarchy. 

Thus Luther's journey to Rome must also capture the interest of all those who 
follow the great struggle that the lonely monk at Wittenberg waged with the Roman 
octopus. The last monograph on the same is the writing of Heinrich Bohmer: "Luthers 
Romfahrt," which we consider in this number of "Lehre und Wehre" under "Literature," 
and from which we also here follow a longer portion. He treats of his material in the 
following chapters: 1. Witnesses to the occasion and time of the journey. 2. trial of 
the result. 3. Egidio Canisio and the Union Controversy. 4. the journey to Rome. From 
the fourth chapter, in which Béhmer describes the social, moral, and religious 
conditions in Rome immediately before and after the time when Luther made his 
journey, also on the basis of the statements of Luther's contemporaries, we consider 
only those sections that deal directly with Luther's journey, his experiences in Rome, 
and his judgment of Rome. In numerous footnotes, B6hmer provides evidence from 
the sources for the facts he states. The more important of these footnotes we insert 
in square brackets to the text, though not always verbatim. With reference to the 
account, we still remark that Bohmer judges the Romans rather too mildly than too 
harshly, and conversely, Luther rather too harshly than too mildly. At any rate, there 
can be no question of whitewashing in Luther's interest. We consider the idea 
expressed by Bohmer toward the end of the fourth chapter to be historically incorrect, 
namely, that Luther held and declared the papacy to be antichristianity primarily 
because of the "perversity and most cunning mendacity" of the hierarchy. After these 
preliminary remarks, we now give the floor to Bohmer, as follows: 

In truth, we know very little about this most famous of all journeys to Rome, 
and the little we do know gives rise to many questions that will hardly ever find a 
definitive answer. As for the itinerary, it is certain that Luther visited Augsburg on his 
way back. 
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has touched. Further, that either on the way there or on the way back he passed 
Nuremberg, Ulm, Innsbruck, the Mgau, Milan, Florence, Siena. For Padua, 
Cremona, Bologna, Loreto, however, there is no certain tradition. If Luther touched 
Ulm, this can only have happened on his way out. He and his companion would have 
chosen one of the western routes for the outward journey, i.e. via Ulm, Memmingen 
and Kempten, the old imperial cities of the Mgau, perhaps into the Rhine valley and 
from there to Milan. [The communis cursus Romipeiarum was Ulm, Memmingen, 
Kempten, Nesselwang, Vils, Reutte, Imst, Landeck, Reschen - Scheideck, Meran, 
Trent, Verona, Florence, Rome. But Luther could not have taken this communis 
cursus, because he surely saw a part of Switzerland on the way there. If he had 
chosen the communis cursus as far as Reschen-Scheideck and Mals, and then 
turned into the Veltlin over the Wormser Joch, he would have passed a piece of what 
was then Switzerland, but an area of a distinctly Italian character, to which his 
memories absolutely do not fit]. He certainly took the return route over the Brenner, 
for otherwise he would not have come via Innsbruck. From Innsbruck he then went 
over the pass of Scharnitz past the Augustinian monastery of Seefeld to Augsburg. 
In Italy, the old imperial road through Tuscany via Florence and Siena offered itself 
as the next route for the outward and return journey to Rome. However, the question 
of which pass the travellers should take over the Apennines caused some difficulties. 
The pretty route via Bologna, Imola, Fiorenzuola, Scarperia was not easily passable 
at that time. For in Romagna at that time French and Papal troops were facing each 
other. Bologna was papal headquarters until January 2, 1511. Then, however, the 
Pope went in his own person to the extreme front at Mirandola. But on February 6 
and 7 he withdrew again to Bologna. It was not until the 11th that he advanced with 
his army for several months farther east to Ravenna. So it is very doubtful whether 
Luther passed Bologna both times. Yes for the outward journey this route seems to 
me almost impossible. The assertion that he "surely saw Bologna too" is at any rate 
only if he touched San Benedetto Po on his way home. But for the time being this is 
only a good hypothesis. 

The travellers were in Rome in January 1511. So they set out from Germany 
no later than mid-November, but probably even earlier. In November, it is 
occasionally still so warm on this side and on the other side of the Apennines that 
one can be tempted, as Luther and his companion were, to sleep with the windows 
open; by December, this is hardly an option. Moreover, the winter of 1510-11 was 
unusually severe in Italy. In Rome it rained almost incessantly from the end of 
October to the beginning of February, in Bologna there was deep snow on January 
2, on the 6th there was heavy driving snow, on the 
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13. a formal snowstorm and in addition an "almost unbearable cold". Also in 
Germany it is not very pleasant to walk in these months. Since our travelers had to 
cover all distances by pedes apostolorum [the brothers were only allowed to ride 
with special written permission of the Vicar General] and mostly had to fast on the 
way, because the outward journey fell in the Advent season and the return journey 
partly in the Easter Lent, in which fasting was obligatory for the members of the 
Congregation - so the Rome journey was not exactly a pleasure for them. But they 
were nevertheless spared one inconvenience, which can become very troublesome 
to the modern Romsahrer. They almost never needed to look long for good night's 
lodging. For, as their priors had certainly provided them with litterae testimoniales 
[no brother durste travel without litterae testimoniales, in quibus si expedierit 
causa huiusmodi exprimatur], they could almost everywhere ask to be received in 
one of the monasteries of their order. In Italy they turned primarily to the convents of 
the Lombard Congregation, with which the German observants had formed a kind 
of cartel in 1505. [The Congregation, formed about 1430, numbered 22 convents in 
Piedmont, 13 in Lombardy, 9 in Emilia, 7 in Tuscany, 7 in Umbria, 2 in Rome, 1 in 
Apulia]. Where there was no monastery of the Congregation, they nevertheless 
usually found a convent of the Augustinian Conventuals, for these still possessed 
far more than 300 monasteries in Italy. We can therefore still give at least some of 
the stations of Brother Martinus precisely. In Nuremberg, of course, he stayed with 
the friars of the Observance not far from the Frauentor, in Milan in S. Maria dell’ 
Incoronata or S. Maria de Castro, in Florence in the magnificent convent of San 
Gallo not far from Porta San Gallo, founded for Fra Mariano da Genazzano by 
Lorenzo Magnifico, and in Rome in S. Maria del Popolo. He himself does not 
commemorate these monasteries. He mentions only one of the many inns in which 
he rested on the way, the rich Benedictine monastery on the Po, in which he was 
also very splendidly maltreated, because it took in about 36,000 ducats annually and 
used a third of it "for the guest". It has been suggested that this could only mean the 
abbey of San Pisto in Piacenza. [The abbey was, however, very rich. It just then - 
1511) had its church rebuilt and about 1518 had Raphael paint the Sistine Madonna 
for the high altar]. But "monastery on the Po" would be a very strange name for San 
Sisto, which lies in the city and a considerable distance from the Po. Nor would our 
travellers have had any occasion, especially at Piacenza, to avail themselves of the 
hospitality of the Benedictines. For there were even two Augustinian monasteries 
there. In any case, Luther's information fits much better to the abbey San Benedetto 
Po near Mantua, which also Pellikan describes as a station of the Rome travelers. 
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We do not learn much about Brother Martin's experiences on the long journey. 
In Nuremberg he was struck by a clock that struck the hours, in Ulm by the immense 
size of the cathedral, in Swabia and later in Bavaria by the great kindness and 
efficiency of the innkeepers. He finds the land of the Bavarians very barren. But 
there are very well-built houses and strongly fortified cities. The people are not very 
intelligent, but for that very reason honest, straightforward, and willing to serve. 
["Bavari are also upright and serviceable, sed sunt Suevorum stulti. " "Bavari sunt 
stulti et non ingeniosi, quae quidem res facit, ut sint probiores."] It speaks such 
a distinct dialect everywhere that the people of the different regions cannot even 
understand each other. The Swabians are very loquacious, but yet by nature frank, 
straight, outspoken, and ready to serve. ["Suevi in his regionibus (Saxony) propter 
suam loquacitatem immiscent se in omnes senatus, natura tamen sunt aperti 
et nescii simulationum, libere sua proferunt." "Franci et Suevi sunt simplices et 
probi officiosi."] They also speak dialect everywhere so strongly that they cannot 
understand each other. But the Alemannic, because of its figurative power and 
expressiveness, deserves to be preferred even to the Greek and Latin. The land of 
the Swiss is no more than mountain and valley, and very barren. Agriculture does 
not thrive there. There are only meadows and pastures. But the roads are safe and 
pleasant. The Swiss are very strong, brave and honest, the first among all Germans. 
Because they do not find enough to support themselves at home, they have to look 
for food elsewhere as rice runners. But when there is no war, even the strong men 
are not ashamed to milk the cows and make cheese. Their houses are conspicuous 
for their stateliness. Their language is distinguished by the fact that it has no 
diphthongs at all. Of the neighbouring country of Tyrol, which was passed on the 
return journey, our traveller speaks almost not at all. He mentions only once, in 
passing, that Innsbruck is a small and exceedingly uniformly built city. Nor does he 
say much about the first great German city he saw on the return journey, Augsburg. 
The greatest impression on him was made here by the famous miracle girl, Anna 
Lamenit, who supposedly neither ate nor drank, but secretly carried gingerbread 
under her apron, on which she lived quite happily. She was later convicted of fraud, 
but since the Duchess of Bavaria took care of her, she was able to leave safely with 
a purchase of 1500 gulden and a young journeyman. 

Equally sparse are the reformer's comments on the country and people of 
Italy. He praises the country very much. It is a regio iucundissima. The grapes are 
larger there than in Germany, and therefore certainly the peaches. Even out of the 
hardest rocky soil sprouted richly bearing olive trees, so that here the Psalm 
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(81, 17) learns to understand: "With honey he satiated them from the rock." The 
young German was particularly impressed by the fertility of the Lombard plain and 
the mighty abundance of water of the Po. He has also noticed that the mule plays a 
much more important role as a mount in Welschland than the horse. The climate 
seems to him very subtle, that is, dangerous. Therefore, he said, one could not sleep 
there with the windows open. He and his companion had tried it once, but they had 
been punished by an attack of malaria, from which they had only recovered by eating 
a few pomegranates. He liked the inhabitants much less than the land. They are 
much more polite, refined, lively, agile, clever and mischievous than the "barbaric" 
North Germans. They also do not drink so much and know how to dress much better. 
For while in Germany the tailors pour all the trousers over one last, so that their 
customers look like a smoking pigeon about the legs, in Italy there are tailors who 
make only trousers and only skirts and coats, which of course greatly benefits the 
dresses. 

But that is the only thing that can be said in praise of the Welsh. Their lively 
gestures seem ridiculous to the German monk; their round dances and dances, 
although men and women only touch a "little wipe" together, seem to him most 
lascivious. The jealousy with which the men guard their wives, so that they always 
have to go out with a veil and are not allowed to be spoken to in public by anyone, 
and are even kept locked up, and the unsociable, suspicious nature of the Italians 
touches him in a very strange way. But he is still more astonished at the 
unpretentiousness with which they publicly perform their needs on the street corners. 
In this respect they do no better "than dogs." If one wishes to protect his house 
against such impropriety, he must place there an image of St. Anthony with the red- 
hot lance. For they have more respect for St. Anthony and St. Sebastian than for 
Christ. They worship them just as the ancient Romans once worshipped the gods 
who brought disaster. For all that, they consider themselves better than all other 
peoples, especially than the drunken, full Germans, and make fun of the piety of the 
northerners at every opportunity. For they themselves have absolutely no reverence 
for the divine. They blaspheme and joke atrociously about God and the saints, and 
characteristically call a fool a bon Christian, a good Christian. Of the Germans only 
the Lower Saxons and Dutch can rival them in mischievousness; indeed, when they 
settle in Italy, they become even worse than the worst of the Welsh, as the proverb 
"says: Tedescho Italizzato e diavolo incarnato, Therefore the Welsh themselves 
want to know nothing of the Alemanni bassi (Low Germans), but appreciate and 
love the Alemanni alti (Upper Germans). 
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they against it. That these are all very one-sided judgments, the Reformer was not 
always later unaware. "I do not understand the Italians, and they do not understand 
me," he said later, "which is, as it were, a natural cause of anger and enmity." He 
has language foremost in his mind. For although he picked up a few bits of Italian on 
the way, he found no time or opportunity to learn Italian properly. But he had the very 
correct impression that there were also many dialects in Italy, and that the French 
often did not understand written Italian. He did not say much about the many famous 
Italian cities he visited on the way there and back. He mentions Milan several times, 
but only in memory of the fact that he was not allowed to say Mass there, because 
the Ambrosian liturgy was still in use in that diocese. Florence is also not seldom 
mentioned by him. But the greatest impression he made there was not on the 
buildings and sculptures, which today first strike the foreigner, but on the excellently 
administered hospitals and the famous foundling house near Porta San Gallo, where 
he lived with the Lombard Augustinians. Finally, of Siena we learn only occasionally, 
in the famous interpretation of the 101st Psalm of 1534, that he had heard there from 
a Welshman: "We have learned many sayings from your Emperor Frederick, 
especially this: Qui nescit dissimulare, nescit imperare." 

One can see from all this: Brother Martin has not seen or experienced anything 
special on the way. He always shows himself to be a very good observer. But his 
interest is focused on very specific things: the external formation and fertility of the 
land, the language and customs of the inhabitants, the architecture of the houses, 
churches and towns, the religious customs, the condition of the roads and individual 
rarities, such as the clock at Nuremberg. On the other hand, he never says a word 
about the beauty of the regions he passes through, and he never mentions beautiful 
buildings and sculptures. Of course, one should not conclude from this that he had 
no sense for this at all, but rather that other things made a much greater and more 
lasting impression on his mind. What did the young monk himself see, hear and 
experience in Rome? [In the following, Bohmer presents a long series of testimonies 
about how the "holy Rome", which Luther entered about January 1511, affected 
other Rome travelers of those days, and then continues, as follows:] 

This was "holy Rome," at the first sight of which Martin Luther fell on his knees 
in exuberant enthusiasm, exclaiming, "Greetings, holy Rome!" Admittedly, one 
principal piece of the expected glory and holiness, the Pope and the cardinals, was 
just then missing, and in other respects, too, the German monk did not meet with 
much happiness in the eternal city in January, 1511. The weather was so 
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as badly as possible. It rained almost incessantly, and of the ancient sanctuaries 
and places of grace, the most famous were not accessible. What did he do, hear 
and see during the four weeks he was allowed to spend in Rome? 

First of all, with his companion in the Order, he took care of the business that 
had brought him to Rome, according to the Rule; that is, he reported with him to the 
Procurator of the Order on the very day after his arrival in San Agostino, in order to 
present the complaint of the seven monasteries and the request for permission to 
appeal. [What this was about is discussed by Bohmer in the third chapter: "Egidio 
Canisio and the Union Controversy"). The decision was probably not long in coming. 
For the government of the Order had already declared itself so unequivocally in 
favour of Staupitz in the matter that the Procurator could not be in doubt about what 
he had to answer the two brothers. Brother Martin thus had plenty of time to see the 
eternal city and to do what his heart desired, even though, according to the statutes 
of the order, he was bound by the house rules as a guest in S. Maria del Popolo, 
where he had taken lodgings, and was therefore as a rule obliged to take part in the 
choir service. Above all, like almost all travellers to Rome, he wanted to make the 
pilgrimage to the seven main churches as soon as possible, which were already 
open all day and always accessible. To prepare himself for this, he wished first of all 
to lighten his heart by a general confession. It is true that this was not exactly 
necessary, especially since he had already made such a full confession once when 
he entered the novitiate and later still as a monk. But the thought of being able to 
relieve himself once more in holy Rome of all that troubled his conscience had 
always been so comforting to him. Therefore he did not hesitate to undergo this 
torture for the third time. [If Luther wrote down his confession, as was the custom, 
he needed, like Loyola, quite a few days for it.] But he came to "completely unlearned 
people" [Tunc veni ad indoctissimos homines], that is, to priests who did not really 
understand how to hear confessions: an experience that later the Catholic reformers 
also made in many places in Italy. This was the first and perhaps, for his sensibilities 
at the time, the most serious disappointment that Holy Rome gave him. After that he 
immediately undertook the great pilgrimage in the usual way. 

Since all seven churches were to be visited in one day, and the paths were of 
an incredible nature, it was a very exhausting task, especially if the pilgrims fasted 
all day, as was the custom, in order to receive communion at the final destination. 
One usually began early in the morning with S. Paolo fuori le Mura far to the 
southwest in front of the Aurelian Wall; from San Paolo the pilgrims then walked 
along the ancient road delle sette 
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Chiese to San Sebastians on the Via Appia, usually visiting the catacombs nearby, 
then to S. Lorenzo fuori le Mura, S. Giovanni in Laterano, S. Croce in Gerusalemme, 
S. Maria Maggiore, and finally across the city to S. Pietro. Here, as a rule, they took 
Communion in the evening, for they had been on the road for a whole day or so, and 
drank from the running fountain, which "is conducted into the Pope's garden, 
because it passes through the soil containing the bones of the saints." Like all 
pilgrims, the monk Luther did not fail to climb the 28 steps of the so-called holy 
staircase, which was then located on the north side of the Lateran Palace, and on 
each step he prayed an Our Father for his grandfather Heine Luther von Méhra and 
kissed the steps. For it was said that by such a "kneeling walk one could allway 
redeem a soul from purgatory." But when he had happily reached the top, the 
skeptical remark came into his mind, which he had probably just heard about it in 
Rome itself: who knows whether it is true. [Luther in the sermon of September 15, 
1545 on Col. 1, 9 ff: "Sic Romae wolt meum avum ex purgatorio erlosen, gieng 
die treppen hinauff Pilati, orabam quolibet gradu pater noster. Erat enim 
persuasio, qui sic oraret, redimeret animam. Sed in fastigium veniens 
cogitabam, quis scit, an sit verum." - "Chi sa, sie vero?" This saying is already 
found on a tile with a 16th century depiction of the Scala santa in the municipal 
museum at Delft: "Wie weet, of het wel waar is."]. 

Then Luther also read "much mass," especially masses for souls. For there 
was a whole series of altars in the holy places where one could immediately deliver 
a poor soul from purgatory by saying mass. But he did not always succeed in arriving 
at these places, which were specially noted in the pilgrim's guide, which he also 
used. In San Giovanni in the Lateran, for example, he tried in vain, probably several 
Saturdays in a row. Here, on Saturdays, there was always a great crowd of priests 
to the famous altar in front of the grille of the Sancta Sanctorum chapel, not far from 
the great archway in which the two bells, said to be the oldest in the world, hung. 
[The majority of priests, of course, read such masses for money. Luther: " There is 
a saying at Rome, Blessed is the mother whose son says Mass on Saturday at St. 
John's." Muffel and the Pilgrim's Guide also mention the saying, but in a different 
form. Muffel 10: "Blessed is the mother who ever bore the child who hears Saturday 
Mass sung or read at St. John's Lateran, for it always delivers a soul from purgatory 
who has belonged to him from the 16th birth, and the same man himself also 
becomes free and rid of all his sins and his imposed penance." "When Mass is said 
on Saturday - on the altar between the chapel Sancta Sanctorum and the Scala 
Santa - and what soul the priest has in his 
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Memoria has, the same soul shall also be redeemed." Pilgrim's Guide: "Blessed is 
the mother who gave birth to the child who comes to Rome to the churches and 
especially on Saturday throughout the year, so is Stativ, to Saint John Lateran."] He 
fared better, it seems, in San Sebastiano at the altar of Sebaftian. But in some places 
he could accomplish the same purpose without a Mass. He delivered his grandfather 
Heine Luther, for example, from the torment of flames by running him up the 28 steps 
of the Scala Santa. [Muffel: "Item on the high altar, who prays there with devotion, 
one also delivers a soul from purgatory."] He could help other souls by praying for 
them on the high altar in S. Giovanni, or by passing through the catacomb at S. 
Sebastiano five times during a spoken Mass. [In general he found so much 
opportunity to do something for the poor souls that "he was almost sorry" that his 
father and mother were still alive. For he would have liked to deliver them from 
purgatory "with his Masses and other more excellent works and prayers. 

But he did not only visit the seven main churches. He walked as "a great saint 
through all the churches and chasms", that is, all the catacombs that were accessible 
at that time. So he probably saw not only the so often mentioned cemetery at S. 
Sebastiano with its 46 popes and 80,000 martyrs who "lie entombed" in the narrow 
corridors, but also the burial places at S. Lorenzo and San Agnese fuori le Mura. San 
Agnese, at least, he mentions more often later, but only to state how much this 
famous sanctuary had been run down by the greed of the popes. in general, such 
memories appear only occasionally in his conversations, sermons and writings. Most 
often he remembers the Pantheon, which even then was still considered a landmark 
of Rome; twice he also mentions the "German church in the hospital", once each 
Santa Maria in Aracoeli and S. Pancrazio on Monte Gianicolo, where "the saint was 
shown in the flesh-and in addition martyrs without number". But these are certainly 
not the only sanctuaries of Rome that he visited during those four weeks, apart from 
the main churches. 

Now what was it that made him so "mad" to run through all these churches 
and chasms and to believe everything that was lied and forged there? In the first 
place, as he himself says, the pious endeavor to acquire correctly all the enormous 
indulgences that were to be had. For in this respect, for example, what did S. 
Giovanni in the Lateran alone offer in comparison with the All Saints' Monastery in 
Wittenberg! [Mirabilia urbis Romae: "The indulgences of Saint John Lateran are 
innumerable, and can be counted by no one but God alone"). But then there was 
always the desire to do something for the poor souls of the dearly departed in 
Purgatory. 
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Finally, the desire to see with my own eyes all the many, great and world-famous 
"sanctuaries" that Rome called its own. Unfortunately, only the most famous of them 
were not accessible at the moment. To see the Santo Volto in St. Peter's (Veronica's 
shroud) and the other Passion relics, for example, he would have needed special 
written permission from the Pope. But he was at the moment, inaccessible to him, in 
Mirandola and its surroundings. So he certainly did not see these relics. What he 
later says about the Santo Volto he got from other travelers to Rome, such as Dr. 
Johann von der Wick or the licentiate Liborius Magdeburg, but not from his own 
experience. The same happened to him with the heads of Peter and Paul, which 
Pope Urban V had found again in the old palace chapel of the Lateran Sancta 
Sanctorum on March 1, 1368, to the joy of all Rome, and then enclosed in two 
precious golden busts and buried in the ornamental ciborium made by Giovanni di 
Stefano above the main altar of the Lateran church. He mentions these strange relics 
very often, but he always describes them quite wrongly as "wooden heads." So, as 
he himself once expressly says, he certainly did not see them with his own eyes, but 
speaks of them only according to hearsay. For they too were only exhibited at a 
certain time, namely on June 29, as he also once occasionally remarks, at that time. 
But his pious curiosity was already fully satisfied by the sight of the lesser 
sanctuaries. 

In San Paolo, for example, he saw the place where half the bodies of St. Peter 
and St. Paul are buried, and the wall behind which the bones of 300 of the innocent 
infants of Bethlehem are said to lie, the crucifix that once spoke with St. Bridget, the 
chain of St. Paul, and the column where the apostle preached. In San Sebastiano 
he was shown, among other things, the tombs of St. Sebastian, of the Samaritan 
woman, of Popes Fabian and Stephen I., and the well in which the bodies of the 
dead were buried, the well in which the bodies of Peter and Paul had lain for 500 
years, the stone with the footsteps of Christ, and near the sacristy a piece of the 
column on which St. Sebastian had been martyred. In Santa Croce there was the 
altar with the rope on which Jesus was dragged to the Passion, no less than eleven 
thorns from the crown of thorns, the sponge with which the Saviour was soaked on 
the cross, a nail, the inscription, one large and two small pieces of the cross of Christ, 
a piece of the cross of the converted hag, a sapphire with water and blood from the 
side of Christ, another with the milk and hair of the Virgin Mary, etc. In San Lorenzo 
he could see, among other things, the stone with which St. Stephen was killed, the 
blood-stained rock on which St. Lawrence lay when he had survived the martyrdom 
of the rust, the water-pot which the martyr had used when he was baptized, and the 
tombs of the saint and St. Stephen. In Santa Maria Maggiore was added the tomb 
of 
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of St. Matthew the Apostle, and perhaps some of the relics of Our Lady, the chasuble 
and stole of St. Jerome, the chin-cheek of St. Zacharias, the arm of St. Luke, etc. 

But all these treasures were surpassed by the treasures of St. Peter's and St. 
Giovanni in the Lateran. From the cathedral of the latter there flashed before him a 
cross forged from the sword with which St. Paul had been beheaded. In the cathedral 
itself, for example... the tomb of the apostle John, the table at which he said mass 
on Patmos, the skirt with which he once raised two dead men, the bowl from which 
he drank poison without being harmed, the scissors with which they scoured the first 
plate for him, some pieces of the five barley loaves from the feeding of the 5,000, 
some small rice from the burning bush in the desert, the ark with the stone tablets of 
the Ten Commandments, the rod with which Moses struck water from the rock, the 
table at which Christ took supper, Mary Magdalene's box of ointment from which she 
anointed Christ's holy body, Joseph of Arimathea's bonnet, a piece of Our Lady's 
veil, an item from the reed with which Christ was beaten, the knife with which he was 
circumcised, and so on. In the adjoining baptistery were two small columns from the 
house of the Blessed Virgin in Nazareth, two alabaster columns with leaden crosses, 
which had once served as torch holders at the house of Pilate, the red stone trough 
in which Constantine wanted to collect the blood of innocent children in order to get 
rid of leprosy. In the palace itself were walled in three doors from Pilate's house, 
including the one through which Christ passed; furthermore, there stood on four 
pillars the stone on which Judas Iscariot was paid the thirty pieces of silver, and 
below it the stone on which Christ's garments had been divided. Under the arch hung 
the two oldest bells in the world, and next to them, on one side, was the Scala Santa, 
and on the other, the Chapel Sancta Sanctorum, with the image of the twelve-year- 
old Jesus, painted by Luke, and other sanctuaries much more curious, but at present 
inaccessible. 

At last, in St. Peter's, at the entrance, one of the pieces of silver for which 
Judas betrayed the Lord was to be seen. Whoever looked at it devoutly acquired 
14,000 years and as many quadragens of indulgence. To the left was the chapel 
where Peter had said his first mass in Rome: 7,000 years of indulgences. In the wall 
next to the golden gate stood the stone that had lain on Christ's tomb. In the 
cathedral itself, the altar of Simonis and Juda with the tombs of the two apostles 
could be seen on the left; on the column next to it hung the rope on which Judas 
Iscariot had hanged himself; on the sides of the gate silver crosses marked the place 
on the wall behind which St. Peter's and Paul's sanctuary was located. Whoever 
kissed these had at once seventeen thousand years of indulgence. Above them was 
the holy sacrament, which was in blood. 
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when Pope Gregory said mass. There were also the brass basin of Pilate, the chair 
of St. Peter, the bronze image of St. Peter, fourteen columns of the temple of 
Solomon, the tomb of Petronella, the daughter of Peter, the altar with half bodies of 
Peter and Paul, the altar of St. Peter, the altar of St. Peter. Peter's chair, the bronze 
image of St. Peter, fourteen columns from the Temple of Solomon, the tomb of 
Petronella, Peter's daughter, the altar with the half bodies of Peter and Paul - the 
other halves lay in San Paolo, the altar on which Pope Silvester had once divided 
the two holy bodies, a silver cross the size of a man, which once floated away into 
the air and spoke when the poor people were driven out of Rome because of a 
famine. In all, the church probably had even now more than fifty altars, including 
seven main altars with all kinds of miraculous healings. [This old basilica (St. Peter's) 
had five naves, an open roof, a tribune decorated with mosaics, and the floor was 
opus Alexandrinum. The triumphal arch rose above two green marble columns. 
The transept was six steps higher than the nave. Eight more steps led to the high 
altar. Above it rose a tabernacle of very similar style to that of Giovanni di Stefano 
in the Lateran, only not so high. The statue of St. Peter stood in the right transept]. 

In addition there were now the sanctuaries of all the other more than fifty 
churches, which the pilgrims used to visit. (Schmarfow names in 1610 at a hundred 
remarkable churchesZ What all Luther saw of this, can no longer be determined. He 
himself mentions expressly only the twelve shoe long, enormously thick rope of 
Judas Ischcrriot in St. Peter's, which was captured during the Sacco in May 1527 by 
Schartlin von Burtenbach [he brought it in the autumn of 1529 to his home 
Schorndorf an der Rems and had it there solemnly hung up again], and several 
paintings, which the Evangelist Luke is said to have painted. These certainly 
included the famous Madonna of S. Maria del Popolo, for in that convent he lived; 
perhaps also the Madonna of S. Agostino, for this shrine, newly built by the Cardinal 
d'Estouteville a short time before (1479-1483), was also in the possession of the 
Augustinian Hermits; and the Madonna of S. Maria in Aracoeli, for it is this church 
that he occasionally commemorates; at last possibly also the Madonna of San 
Francesca Romana (formerly S. Maria Nova), for this church is not far from Aracoeli 
at the old Forum Romanum. The most famous, the Acheropoiita of the Chapel 
Sancta Sanctorum, on the other hand, he certainly did not see. For this chapel was 
kept as hermetically closed then as it is now. The relics, some of which were very 
strange, were only very rarely shown through the thick lattice. Under Julius II. this 
never happened at all, as far as we know. Nor, it seems, did Luther see the much 
venerated Madonna and the other world-famous shrines of S. Maria Maggiore, the 
crib, the nappy and the hay from the stable at Bethlehem. At least he never mentions 
these relics, that is to say, he is 
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Probably arrived in Rome only after 25 December, on which they were already then 
in the habit of being issued. [In an Italian monastery (but not in Rome) Luther also 
saw totum habitum papae, sed infula tantum erat episcopalis. Ideo dicebam ad 
quendam monachum, an haec esset corona papae. At ille: "O non" et dicebat 
suam coronam esse triplicem. It was probably the clothes of a deceased pope.j 

More accurately than we are informed of Luther's wanderings from church to 
church, we are informed of the mood with which he regarded the sanctuaries. "He 
believed all that was false and forged there." Nor did he entertain the slightest doubt 
as to the genuineness of all the hundred mirabilia, often quite strange, and all the 
unswung lies told of them. Later, of course, he learned to judge these mirabilia 
differently. He always kept a grateful memory of only one of the many churches of 
the eternal city, "the German church in the hospital," that is, the German national 
church of S. Maria dell' Anima behind Piazza Navona. "That one is the best, has a 
German priest," that is probably: that one made the best impression on him, because 
here the service was held, as it still is today, in a much more dignified manner after 
the German fashion, and the churchgoers behaved much more devoutly than in the 
French churches. For as to the Welsh in. Germany at that time the devotion of the 
people and the dignity of the service were quite peculiar, so conversely the Germans 
in the French churches were struck by the haste and lack of dignity of the celebrants 
and the irreverence of the "devotees." The hospital of which he speaks was, of 
course, very dilapidated at that time, and we do not hear much good about the 
chaplains of the priests' college, especially from that time. But there was a German 
"Pfarrherr", or sacristan, at the Anima, his name was Heinrich Bode, and there were 
also about half a dozen German chaplains. - The Anima was a meeting place for the 
Germans and Dutch resident in Rome. The apostolic scriptor later so much called 
William of Enkenvoirt was then just provisor of the church, and about forty other papal 
scriptors, abbreviators, notaries, parafrenarians mostly compatriots of Enkenvoirt or 
Rhinelanders and West Salians, among them Bernhard Sculteti, Johann 
Ingenwinkel, Jakob Questenberg, were among the friends and brothers who received 
the sanctuary. But Luther hardly ever saw one of these curates. For, like a large part 
of the papal famiglia, the papal chancery had followed the papal army with bag and 
baggage into Romagna. Nevertheless, the Resormator certainly met some German 
courtesans at that time and, moreover, probably also some German friars. For such 
were demonstrably in Rome at that time. Yes, a German brother accompanied him 
in the beginning on his wanderings through the eternal city. In the statutes of the 
Congre- 
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gation this was at least expressly provided for such cases. Also, although he had the 
printed pilgrim's guide Mirabilia Urbis Romae with him, he would have found it 
difficult to find his way around on his own. 

From all this it already follows that the monk Luther did absolutely nothing 
special in those four weeks in Rome. He simply completed the usual pilgrimage at 
the hand of the usual pilgrim guide. Unfortunately, he was not fortunate enough to 
be able to visit all that that "guide" lists for the benefit and piety of the salvation- 
seeking northerners. For the most famous shrines were not accessible at the time. 
Nor did he witness many church festivals in the eternal city, at least none of the great 
ones. [On December 28th the feast of the Innocent Infants took place in San Paolo, 
on January 6th Epiphany was celebrated, on the 17th at St. Eusebio the 
consecration of the horse, on the 18th the feast of St. Prisca on the Aventine, on the 
20th St. Sebastian's Day in S. Sebastiano (plenary indulgence), on the 21st in S. 
Agnese fuori le Mura the consecration of the lamb, on the 25th in S. Paolo Patuli's 
conversion. On the 30th was the patron saint's day at S. Martina and Luca in the 
Forum, on February 2nd the Feast of the Candlemas, etc. Lent, when ecclesiastical 
life is much more active, did not begin until March 5]. The most important, which 
probably still fell within the time of his stay, was the pilgrimage to S. Sebastiano on 
the Via Appia on January 20, in which the whole of Rome was then still eager to 
participate. But also otherwise the ecclesiastical life in Rome was not very active at 
that time. Advent had just passed when he arrived in the city. So he did not hear 
sermons in Roman churches at all, and even on the way in Italy he hardly ever found 
the opportunity to do so. He never says so explicitly later. [The passages which 
Hausrath, "Romfahrt," p. 93, cites for this prove nothing at all or the contrary]. What 
he tells of the manner and naughtiness of the Italian pulpit orators he probably knows 
only from hearsay. F.B. 

(Conclusion follows.) 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 


1. Synodal Report. Proceedings of the Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio and other 
States, assembled as the Sixteenth Synod of Delegates Anno Domini 1920. 254 pp. (75 Cts.; 
bound in cloth: 11.50.) - The business of a Synod is that it should decide what is right, and then 
carry this out vigorously. The former has happened, as this report testifies. All congregations, 
pastors and officials of the synod should now joyfully set to work to translate the excellent 
resolutions into as many deeds. For this purpose, however, it is necessary that the decisions of 
the synod be kept in mind. Every congregation (and the pastors have to see to it that this 
happens) should therefore have this report sent to them and, for example, should include it in 
their congregations. 
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Let us discuss this point in our meetings and that point in our meetings, as circumstances 
require. God has given us his grace to counsel; now let us call upon him to bring about deeds 
that are pleasing to him. 

2. "Robert Barnes." Forty illustrations. By William Dallmann. " 'Our good, pious 
table companion and guest of our home, this holy martyr, St. Robertas.'’ Luther." (50 
Cts.)-This is substantially a reprint of the excellent account which has already appeared in the 
Theological Quarterly and the Walther League Messenger. 

3. "Manual for Young People's Societies." By Prof. E. H. Engelbrecht. 122 pp. 
(75 Cts.) - To any one who does not quite know, or wishes to know more, how he should begin 
to employ his young people in the Young People's and Maidens' Societies in a useful and 
entertaining manner, we recommend this book; it will serve him well. 

4. "Unto Us." A Christmas cantata. Words by Paul E. Kretzmann. Music by G. 
C. Albert Kaeppel. ($1.00.) - We also wish to refer again to this excellent work of art, which 
cannot be warmly enough recommended to the efficient choirs of our congregations. F. B. 


Johannes Herrmann, Zwickau, Saxony, has sent us: 
1. "Who are the Missourians and what do they want?" By P. G. Ruemlin. 24 pp. (15 Cts.) 
- Rumelin, of Wurtemberg, who is not himself a Missourian, here offers a brief survey of the 
history of the Missouri Synod and the Saxon Free Church. He shows that there is every cause 
in Germany to thoroughly revise the misconceptions spread there about the Missourians. 
Concerning the Missourian doctrine of election by grace and conversion, the author thus lets 
himself be heard: "The Missourian doctrine of election by grace is this: What God is doing in 
time to us Christians, namely, that he converts us by grace for Christ's sake, sanctifies us, and 
keeps us in the faith, he has already determined to do to us from eternity. Thus teaches the 
Holy Scriptures, thus teaches our reformer D. Martin Luther, thus teaches the confessional 
writings of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. Calvinian it is not. For Calvin teaches, God hath 
appointed some men to blessedness, and others to damnation. But the Missourians teach the 
general will of God to grace. The Missourian doctrine of conversion is this: if a man believes 
and becomes blessed, this is to be attributed solely to the work of God's grace; if, on the other 
hand, a man remains in unbelief and is lost, this is entirely his own fault. Every true Lutheran 
will recognize that this doctrine is according to the Scriptures and the Lutheran Confession." 
2. "Pariahs." A picture from missionary work in India by Heinrich Stallmann, missionary. 
40 pp. (30 Cts.) - This writing describes in a simple but impressive way the work as well as the 
hardships and joys of our missionaries in India by means of a concrete case. It does an excellent 
job of awakening and nourishing interest in the missionary work in the wonderland of India. 
3. "On the 25th Anniversary of our Mission among the Tamulen People of the East 
Indies." By missionary Dr. Heinrich Nau. 16 pp. (15 Cts.) - This survey, too, of the missionary 
work as it has now been carried on by our Synod for a quarter of a century among the Tamuls 
and Malayals in the East Indies, will help to keep alive the love and zeal for this glorious and 
blessed work. 
4. "Der Ev.-Luth. Hausfreund." Calendar from the year 1921. Publisher: O. H. Th. 
Willkomm. 80 pages. (30 Cts.) - Among much other instructive material, this calendar, which 
has now entered its 37th year, offers the following lengthy articles: "The Family as Guardian of 
Good Morals"; "The Day of Worms and Us"; "Impressions of the Journey Before the Conclusion 
of Peace" (by P. W. Hagen in Detroit). 
5. "Of the Liberty of a Christian Man." Third edition. 32 pp. (10 Cts.) - This writing, which 
Luther published in October, 1520, is quite suitable for this year's Reformation festival, and for 
our time in general, in which selfish liberty is the ideal of almost all nations and indi- 
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viduen has become. From Luther we may learn what is the only true and blessed liberty, namely, 
a cheerful conscience toward God and thankful service of God in unselfish charity. 
F.B. 


On the Evaluation of the German Reformation. Lectures and essays by D. W. Walther, 
Professor of Theology in Rostock. A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung Werner 
Scholl, Leipzig. 
This volume contains instructive and interesting lectures and essays, "which seek to bring into 
the light the contrast of the German [Lutheran] Reformation to the aberrations of the Roman 
Church on the one hand, and of the 'enthusiasts' on the other," as the author notes in the 
preface. The following topics are dealt with: "1. Catholic attempts from earlier times to make the 
Psalms ‘usable. 2. the fruits of the Roman confession. 3. the importance of the German 
Reformation for the health of our national life. 4. in what does the resormatory view of life 
consist? 5. Luther's translation of the Bible not plagiarism. 6. Luther's later view of the James 
Briefs. 7. Luther's end. 8. Melanchthon as savior of the estimation of science. 9. The Swiss tactic 
against Luther in the sacrament controversy. 10. The testimony of the Holy Spirit according to 
Luther and according to modern enthusiasm. 11. The false spirituality of the 'enthusiasts."" Most 
of these articles we have read with continued interest, and only rarely diminished pleasure, and 
suspended or withheld assent. The price of this book has unfortunately not been given to us. 
F.B. 


GrundriB der Dogmengeschichte. By Reinhold Seeberg. Fourth edition, many times 
improved. A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung Werner Scholl, Leipzig. M. 9.60; 
hardcover: M. 12.60 + 200% value added. 


In condensed brevity, from only 162 pages, the whole history of Christian doctrines from 
Apostolic times to Vatican II, 1870, is treated here. The book forms, as it were, an epitome of 
Seeberg's larger work: "Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte" (Textbook of the History of Dogma), 
which is now available in a second edition in three volumes. About his "GrundriB" Seeberg thus 
lets himself be heard: "I did not want to give an account of the history of dogma, but to compile 
the necessary material for such an account and to indicate the basic lines of the account. The 
book wants to serve the audience of academic lectures. The sources and the more important 
literature, the basic ideas of the development, together with the main supporting documents, 
have been compiled in order to spare the lecturer the time-consuming dictation, the listener the 
mechanical copying, and to give him the opportunity to prepare himself for the lectures. The 
greatest possible brevity has been striven for. The explanations and remarks of the teacher are 
always presupposed." Seeberg, whose liberal position is known to the readers of "Lehre und 
Wehre," is here evidently endeavoring to represent historically faithful. But that one must have 
one's eyes open when reading his "Grundrisse" is evidenced at least by the portions of it which 
we have read. As examples, here are a few of the sentences which we have marked, or rather 
marked: "In Luther, the criticism of the German spirit against the Roman system is expressed. 
Luther, under the guidance of the Pauline spirit, has healthy the purest expression of the 
German understanding of Christianity as a religion of redemption." (119.) "The ecclesiastical 
conception of Scriptural authority Luther substituted for the religious. Scripture was to him the 
standard, touchstone, and ell of all ecclesiastical doctrine, but it was this as an expression of 
the experienced revelation of God." (133.) "The foundation [of the Formula of Concord] was 
given in the common Melanchthonian Lutheranism. The specific Lutherans actually dissented 
only in the Lord's Supper, communicatio idiomatum, and freedom of the will." (147.) "The 
Formula of Concord, however, presents the Gospel as ‘doctrine,’ but it did not issue the concept 
of evangelical faith." (147.) "Not without reason did Osiander appeal to Luther [with his doctrine 
of justification]." (146.) "Joh. Aepinus taught swith these words settled Seeberg the Hamburg 
controversy about the infernal journey of Christ) that Christ did not endure the punishments of 
hell as not belonging to his satissactic achievement." (146.) "Article XI [of the Formula of 
Concord] teaches that predestination is the cause of the blessedness of he- 
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The Lord chose them as the divine will, that all who believe in Christ should be saved. But God 
also foreknew before the time of the world which of them that are called shall believe. These are 
chosen of him." (149.) - The quotations are given in the original, German, Latin, Greek. How 
Luther's quotations (taken from the Weimar edition of his works) turn out, may be illustrated by 
the following passage: "But if | know what | believe, | know what is written in the 
Scriptures, because the Scriptures have nothing more than Christ and Christian faith 
in them. gine Stelle au? gtoingli fiefit alfo au?: "Therefore there is need of a sentence, 
for Christ is his sentence; on him alone he looks, even Christ alone shows and 
teaches, that there is need of no other sentence, for Christ is the end of the sentence. 
: F.B. 


The Acts of the Apostles of Luke. First half, chapters 1-12, interpreted by Theodor Zahn. 
Leipzig 1919. A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung Werner Scholl. 894 pages 6X9. 
Price: M. 15. 


In displaying this latest volume of the well-known commentary work, it should not be out of 
place to say a word about the importance of this enterprise, which is now nearing its completion. 
There is no doubt that the "Commentary on the New Testament. With the collaboration of Ph. 
Bachmann, P. Ewald, E. Riggenbach, G. Wohlenberg, edited by Th. Zahn" represents the most 
important scholarly achievement of positive German theology of modern times in the field of the 
New Testament, a work that can well be recommended for the penetrating study of the New 
Testament to those who have scrutinizing eyes. Not as if the commentary were orthodox in every 
point. It is known to the readers of this journal from earlier communications that the authors 
belong to the modern theologians whose position on Scripture is not an unbroken one; on the 
contrary, they make questionable concessions with regard to the inspiration and inerrancy of the 
Bible, and do not stand on the ground of the Confession in other dogmatic questions either. But 
it must also be said that they find "positive," fight the modern, liberal, unbelieving criticism of 
Scripture at every turn, and seek with sound scholarship and thorough investigation to expound 
the meaning of the words of Scripture and to defend them on all sides. And facile princeps 
among the authors is the founder and leader of the whole enterprise, Prof. D. Theodor Zahn at 
Erlangen, who is regarded by friend and foe as the most thorough and learned expert on 
Christian antiquity, who has devoted his whole life to the study of the New Testament and to the 
investigation of the first Christian centuries. Already at an advanced age, released from the duty 
of giving lectures, he is untiringly active in bringing the great work towards its completion. All that 
is missing now is the editing of the second part of the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistle of Jacob, 
the three Epistles of John and the Revelation. Zahn has not only interpreted the most important 
books himself (Matthew, Luke, John, the Epistle to the Romans and Galatians, and now the Acts 


of the Apostles), but has also done the best he could CONSeNsU OMNIUM, without this being 
a diminution of the work of his colleagues, of whom Ewald and Wohlenberg have already died, 
and Riggenbach had to miss his sight already in the preparation of his thorough interpretation of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Ewald had procured the four Epistles of Canticles (Ephesians, 
Colossians, Philippians, Philemon), Wohlenberg Mark, the Epistles to the Thessalonians, the 
Pastoral Epistles, the Epistles to Peter and the Epistle to Jude, and Bachmann the Epistles to 
the Corinthians. Zahn does not always write easily and fluently, namely his arrangement could 
and should be clearer; but all his commentaries are distinguished by a complete mastery of the 
subject matter, by a magnificent erudition and erudition, from which nothing escapes, by 
grammatical and philological accuracy and meticulousness, so that they form an exegetical 
treasure trove in the main matters and in so-called trifles, namely also in the valuable 
annotations, which crowd together an immense amount of material. And in doing so, he does not 
deal with all kinds of exegetes, which often becomes unnecessary ballast in so many 
commentaries, but, although he also knows the newer literature exactly, he mainly goes back to 
the exegetes of the old church, who, after all, were closest to the New Testament from a linguistic 
point of view. - These general remarks now also apply 
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of the present part of the commentary, which treats the first half of the Acts of the Apostles, the 
apostolic testimony in Palestine, the so-called Petrine or Jewish-Christian part. No less a person 
than the old master of modern historiography, Leopold von Ranke, who is by no means a Bible- 
believer, has judged of the Acts of the Apostles in the first volume of his Weltgeschichte: 
"Unfortunately, the narrative, which hitherto one had all the more reason to follow, since it 
combines good news with simple exposition-as without it we would be in impenetrable darkness 
about the plantings of Christianity-breaks off here [chap. 28]." "With the Acts of the Apostles all 
credible tidings break off." And Zahn's interpretation now shows how Luke is in truth the "historian 
of Christianity" (so Zahn in his comprehensive "Introduction to the New Testament"), "a 
historian of the first order" (so Ramsay repeatedly in his interesting relevant works). The 
special introductory questions, of course, are not dealt with here. They can already be found in 
part in the commentary on the Gospel of Luke, since both of Luke's writings must naturally be 
considered together in these questions. (§ 1. The tradition about Luke and his writings. § 2. On 
the sources of Luke, § 3. The time of the writing of the third Gospel). But very correctly Zahn 
remarks: "Only a complete exegetical and historical investigation of the Acts of the Apostles can 
bring the discussions there begun to a satisfactory conclusion." (p. 1.) Therefore the isagogical 
questions are to be conclusively answered at the close of the present Commentary. We can 
therefore turn to the interpretation immediately after assuring ourselves that Zahn comes to 
positive results here also, only in the question of the time of origin going down a little far, too far 
in our opinion, to the interpretation. We have not yet been able to go through the whole work; 
that would require quite a lot of time. But we have picked out and read particularly important 
passages, and there we find what has been said above confirmed again. Everywhere the 
historicity and reliability of the Lucan account is acknowledged and defended against all 
objections in thorough investigations, the reported miracles are accepted as such without any 
natural attempts at explanation, and often the profound difference between Zahn and the scholar 
who is usually mentioned in the same breath with him as the investigator of the history of primitive 
Christianity, Adolf Harnack, becomes apparent. The two used to work together, but their paths 
have long since diverged; repeatedly they have exchanged sharp writings; and although 
Harnack, too, has written a sensational work on Luke, and has acknowledged the unified origin 
of the Acts of the Apostles in detailed linguistic investigations, 1) he also has judgments which 
do not rise above vulgar rationalism. 2) Tooth is different. He gives a very detailed, thorough 
exposition at Pentecostal History, ch. 2, 1-40, and it would be worth while to print the remarks. 
We put here only a few concluding sentences, in which he unreservedly acknowledges the 
miracle of Pentecost in its various parts. He says: "Before the interpretation of Peter's speech 
(ch. 2, 14-36) some questions want to be answered: 1. How did Luke want to understand the 
preceding events", i.e. the Pentecost miracle? . . . Luke reports in all parts of the Acts of the 
Apostles, in individual accounts and in summary assurances, numerous facts which can neither 
be comprehended from the standpoint of everyday experience nor from the previous results of 
scientific natural history. He shares with Paul as well as with the less educated writers of the 
New Testament and the whole church of their time the judgment that not only through Jesus in 
the days of his public ministry, but also in the decades after his death through the apostles and 
other Christians and at the same many things found to have happened, which 


1) Beitrage zur Einleitung in das Neue Testament: Lukas der Arzt, der Verfasser des dritten 
Evangeliums und der Apostelgeschichte. 1906. the Acts of the Apostles. 1908. 
2) Harnack, for example, says: "He [Luke] is credible so far as his miracle religion does 
not come into play, and his being a pneumatic medicine man." He had miracle stories told to him 
with "colossal credulity," which he then distinguished with "genuine Greek delight in fabrication. 
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mock every attempt at a so-called natural explanation, not only as also significant providences 
of divine providence may be called, the means-causes of which are apparent to every one, but 
also Tépata (prodigia, portenta), of which the contrary is true." (p. 91.) In this Zahn has also 
a good exposition of the often blurred specific difference between speaking in other tongues 
(etépaig yAwooais AaAeiv) and that, as he quite 
aptly noted, "usually very misleadingly referred to as 'speaking in tongues'." 

Aadsiv taic yAwooaic (without érepaic), of whom the Acts of the 
Apostles speaks in other places, but especially the First Corinthian Briefs. (Pp. 98 ff. 103.) Under 
the heading, "A Pleasing and a Deterring Example," he treats of the history chap. 4, 36-5, 11. 
He says: "Next to the light figure of Barnabas are the deplorable figures, according to disposition 
and fate, of Ananias and his wife Sapphira, with their pious and pleasing-sounding names 
(Ananias - Jehovah has been gracious; Sapphira = beautiful)." (P. 188.) And as to the judgment 
of God upon the two, he remarks: "Since Ananias, in immediate consequence of these words, 
without being able to utter a word in reply, collapses lifeless, it is understood that all who heard 
of it, sooner or later, were struck with great fear." Concerning the much-negotiated assertion of 
recent critics of Luke's dependence on the Jewish historian Josephus-in which case Luke could 
not be the author of the Acts of the Apostles-Zahn comments as follows: "The question still 
remains whether there is a literary connection between Luke and Josephus in regard to the 
rebellion of Judas fCh. 5, 37). Whoever has gained the conviction from the examination of the 
data of the Acts of the Apostles concerning the person of its author and the early church tradition 
independent of it, that Luke was an adult member of the Christian community at Antioch about 
the year 40, that is, at the time when Josephus was a three-year-old child, and sent the first 
edition of his second volume to Theophilus about 75-80, knows thereby also that he had not 
previously read the Jewish Archaeology published in 93/94. It could only be a matter of whether 
the history of the Jewish war, published in Greek around 75-79, was known to him at that time, 
which, however, is likewise, already chronologically considered, not very probable. But has it 
been proved, as it seems to me (Forschungen IX, 236 ff.), that Josephus rather took his cue 
from Luke's account in Apost. 12, and indeed by the first edition of the Acts of the Apostles, then 
the question is at all decided in the same sense." (P. 214.) We break off, so as not to exceed 
the space at our disposal, though we might still communicate many an apt exposition. But we 
must also be repeatedly dismissive. Zahn, for example, as the quotation just given also shows, 
is a supporter of the "BlaB hypothesis" of a double edition of the Acts of the Apostles, an earlier 
and a later recension carried out by Luke himself, put forward by the classical philologist and 
New Testament grammarian Friedrich Blaf8 and defended by other scholars. Thus he believes, 
together with BlaB and other scholars, to be able to explain the strange textual variants that the 
Codex D offers 3). This assumption does not hold up, and is also at odds with the doctrine of 
inspiration. And so we would have to express our dissent even more often. But no one will leave 
the work without the impression that here is an important exegetical work, and look forward to 
the appearance of the second part, which now has to deal with the greatest chapters of the Acts 
of the Apostles, the apostolic witness in the Gentile countries. Zahn will also have something to 
say about Paul's missionary journeys, about the Apostles' Decree, about the Areopagus, etc. 

L. F. 


Luther's Piety. Thoughts on its essence and its historical position by Lic. Dr. Hans PreuB, 
former professor at the University of Erlangen. 91 pp. M. 5 + 200% value added. 
This writing is rich in many fine observations and equally witty and accurate remarks. But 
there is also no lack of passages and, in part, fundamental views that challenge us to contradict 
ourselves, and that we 


3) "L. u. W.", April issue, p. 156 ff. 
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must object. East, the boundary between nature and grace is blurred. To Luther, the German, 
is ascribed what is only proper to him as a Christian, etc. From the passages which we object 
to, only the following may be particularly emphasized. On page 34 f. we read: "Luther's piety 
has always remained essentially the same. Only a slight variation can be observed. But this, 
too, is again due to nature, namely, to aging: it is a tendency to doctrinalism, which, though it 
never overgrows, increases with age and is founded in it, and which in Luther's case is not yet 
as prominent until the middle of the fifth decade of his life as it is later. It is noticeable, for 
example, in a continuous chronological reading of Luther's writings (especially the letters), how 
the expression doctrina increases. Admittedly, two other reasons were involved here. These 
were, first, the dismal experiences Luther had had with the enthusiasts; second, the no less 
dismal impressions made during the visitations, which revealed to him so terribly the religious 
ignorance of the people; and, further, the ecclesiastical-political events leading to the 
establishment of the Confessio Augustana and its doctrina. All this seemed to recommend 
that the evangelical faith should be brought out of sestum lines, on articuli. This was what 
happened. With this, however, the Reformation had set broad foot on the path of doctrinalism, 
and it was only in the logic of the matter that it was then the praeceptor Germaniae, less the 
propheta Germaniae', who strengthened this direction towards orthodoxy in_ its 
intellectualism. However, even without all these external circumstances, a doctrinal formulation 
of the treasures that had been raised would probably have come about; for every spiritual 
movement has tried to preserve itself through a theoretically firm formulation of its content. Seed 
and harvest are necessarily followed by the organizing work in storehouse and barn, the 
bouquet of flowers by the herbarium. But that this phenomenon began so soon in Luther's 
Reformation and already determined his piety itself has a more general reason: the sixteenth 
century already bears on its threshold a strong tendency towards the doctrinaire. The fable, the 
allegory, the doctrinal poem occupies the widest space. How dryly even such a lively poet as 
Hans Sachs appears with the morals at the end of his tales, so very schoolmasterly! How 
doctrinally Seb. Bride in his ship of fools! All literature, all the age preaches, moralizes, teaches, 
always with the endeavor to put into practically round form what is most important and worthy 
of heeding (like faith in articuli). Hence the fondness for the proverb; even Emperor Max wrote 
an essay on it, and Luther is known to have made a collection of proverbs for himself. This is a 
stab at the home baking that cannot be denied Luther's piety, a Biedertum that bore the coloring 
of the times, which even the greatest cannot escape." According to PreuB, then, the doctrinal in 
Luther is to be judged as impairing and, as it were, corrupting his original piety. This judgment 
is oriented to the modern, undogmatic trait of the time (which, however, in its consequence 
amounts to nothing less than a complete denial of Christianity) and contradicts both the truth 
and the facts of the history of the Reformation. PreuB himself describes "a sense of reality and 
trust" as the basic trait in the character of the Reformer. But what is a sense of reality but a 
sense of truth, a determination to get behind objective reality without all self-deception? With all 
his might, with body and soul, Luther wanted and sought the truth, the pure, unadulterated, pure 
truth, for himself and for others. But this leads necessarily to doctrine. For what is doctrine, right, 
pure doctrine, but the clear, definite, adequate expression of truth, of reality? PreuB contradicts 
himself when he puts the doctrinal in Luther as a kind of corruption of his actual, original 
character, namely, his sense of reality and truth. The two do not exclude each other, but include 
each other. From the first necessarily follows the second. He who wants and seeks truth for 
himself and for others wants also the correct, adequate expression of it; he wants the doctrine, 
the pure, truthful doctrine. If he does not want the latter, he earnestly does not want the former 
either. The sense of reality, which PreuB rightly praises in Luther, necessarily involves the 
striving for pure doctrine, just as we also find it in Luther, and that from the beginning to his 
blessed end. It is not Luther who is at odds with himself here. It is precisely because he 
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Luther, who wanted truth and nothing but divine truth, was therefore always at the same time 
doctrinal and seriously concerned about pure doctrine and the preservation of the same. The 
one who contradicts himself here is not Luther, but PreuB, who first praises the sense of reality 
as the basic trait in Luther's character and then evaluates the consequence that necessarily 
results from it as a corruption of this character. Nor is it in accordance with the facts when PreuB 
makes the doctrinal aspect out to be a later phenomenon in Luther. The fact is that Luther's 
preaching from the beginning was always only and nothing more than teaching. The emphasis 
Luther laid on pure doctrine was a characteristic of Lutheranism from the very first moment of its 
conception and birth, and it was essential. It was the false Roman doctrine that made Luther 
infinitely unhappy. The doctrine of justification, on the other hand, as presented by Paul, frees 
from all falsification; it was this pure doctrine that transformed his monastery into a paradise for 
him. And in the interest of this same blessed assurance of salvation gained through the pure 
doctrine of the forgiveness of sins, Luther now also insisted on the purity of doctrine, of all 
doctrines. And this not merely out of obedience to God's command, but in the interest of the 
doctrine with which they were all connected, and which all assented to: the doctrine of the 
forgiveness of sins by grace alone through faith alone, which only gives comfort, aligns, saves, 
as long and to the extent that it is kept pure and unadulterated. When, then, PreuB presents the 
doctrinal and the earnestness about pure doctrine, as found in Luther, as something foreign to 
Lutheranism and true Christianity, or less original, or, as one used to express it, as a kind of 
ossification of it, then this is based on a defective conception of Christianity, of the Gospel, which 
is essentially the expression of a blessed reality or truth, and thus nothing else than precisely a 
blessed doctrine, which is to be preserved pure at all costs. F. B. 


Basic outline of symbolism. Denominational studies. By D. Gust. Plitt. Sixth, increased edition 
by D. Dr. Viktor Schultze. A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Dr. Werner Scholl, 
Leipzig. M. 8; hardback: M. 11.80. 


Although this symbolism does not cover all sects, it is a fairly useful one. In a short volume of 
only 192 pages, it offers a wealth of well-chosen material. The condensed doctrinal summaries 
are accompanied throughout by the evidence from the confessional writings of the churches and 
sects treated, in the footnotes, and in the original. The following are treated in detail: 1. the 
Orthodox Church; 2. the Roman Catholic Church; 3. the Old Catholic Church; 4. the Lutheran 
Church; 5. the Reformed Church. In the appendix, the following ecclesiastical associations 
represented in Germany and designated as "sects" and "external ecclesiastical communities" 
are then considered: the Mennonites; the Society of Friends (Quakers); the Baptists; the 
Methodists; the Salvation Army; the Apostolic Church (Irvingians); and the New Apostolic 
Church. With few exceptions, and apart from quite a few uneven expressions and inaccurate 
turns of phrase, the account is also a correct one. As is well known, one seldom finds in modern 
Lutheran writings a correct presentation of the doctrine of conversion, seldom even a historically 
correct rendering of the teaching of the Lutheran symbols on this point. In the present symbolism, 
the teaching of the Formula of Concord on free will is correctly summarized thus: "The natural 
man has a certain freedom for the outward, natural life. But according to Scripture he is wholly 
incapable of all spiritual life. He is blind, turned away from God, hostile to Him, turned to evil. 
Therefore man in this case [?!] is comparable to a block. He has only a capacitas passiva; the 
unregenerate is Subjectum (hypokeimenon) convertendum. Reason 

this is repugnant; it is to believe the scripture. ... God alone can convert man; he does it through 
the Holy Spirit. According to Scripture, the Holy Spirit does not work without means; his means 
are the Word and the sacraments. Where the Word is preached, the Holy Spirit certainly works. 
This is to be believed according to the promise. God does not compel conversion, but he works 
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He strengthens, breaks the will, enlightens the intellect and creates a new heart. Thus the new 
beginning stands with God alone, but afterward man, the born-again, can and shall cooperate, 
though still in great weakness, and even now not with his natural powers, but with those wrought 
by the Holy Spirit." In ten footnotes to the above summary are brought the proofs from the 
symbols. - On predestination the following summary is offered, "It is, when properly treated, a 
comforting and wholesome doctrine. Sharp distinction between praescientia and 
praedestinatio. The providence of God (praescientia, praevisio) is over all creatures, good 
and evil. God sees all that happens and orders even evil; but evil does not come from him. The 
eternal election of God (praedestinatio) alone passes over the children of God, and is the 
efficient cause of their blessedness. It is the free choice of God, not conditioned by anything in 
man, and is accomplished by Christ and proclaimed in the Word and Sacraments. God's offer 
of grace is a general one, and every one to whom it is made should take comfort in the fact that 
he has been eternally chosen by God, and that God will complete the work He has begun in 
him if he perseveres in faith by the power of the Spirit. He who is lost is himself to blame in his 
own wrong will. This is what God has revealed to us of the mystery of eternal election in the 
Word. We are to be satisfied with this. Then there is no occasion for either pusillanimity or 
impudent living. On the other hand, further brooding over what God has kept hidden and 
therefore unfathomable of the mystery of the soul brings danger." In the footnotes reference is 
also made to the parts of the Formula of Concord which deal with the same guilt. (Miller 717, 
64.) - As to the price stated, a value addition of 200 per cent. must of course be added, though 
still the real price is an exceedingly low one in relation to American prices. F. B. 


Luther's Journey to Rome. By Heinrich B6hmer, Professor in Marburg. 
A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Werner Scholl, Leipzig. 183 pp. M. 9.60 + 
200%, value added tax. 


"The recent Luther biographers MacGiffert (New York 1911) and Grisar dismiss the Rome 
journey very briefly. The two scholars who have recently dealt with this subject ex officio, 
George von Gravenitz in his book ‘Deutsche in Rom', Leipzig 1902, pp. 134-152, and Adolf 
Hausrath, Luther 1, pp. 56-71, have spoken about it all the more extensively. The latter, in 
particular, knows so much about the experiences and feelings of the Reformer in the eternal 
city and on the way there, and to tell so vividly about it in detail, that one would almost like to 
assume that he was there from beginning to end in a prehistoric existence, as the unfortunately 
still unknown ‘actual litis procurator'. For the harmless reader, there is something highly 
attractive, even captivating, about this fullness and plasticity. But to the less harmless it seems 
a little suspicious from the outset. And, indeed, it is for the good part spurious, or, to put it more 
politely, has come about in a not altogether legitimate way. What other travelers to Rome, such 
as Doctor Johann von der Wick, Liborius Magdeburg, and Heinrich Schneidewin, have verifiably 
reported about Rome and the Welsh at the Reformer's table in the Black Monastery at 
Wittenberg, is often attributed without further ado to Luther himself, and what Luther merely 
recounts to others, such as the story of the conduct of the Italian preachers from the pulpit, is 
passed off as his own observation. To this end, entire scenes are purely invented, such as the 
visit of the 'Thuringian peasant's son' to the sea-baths of Ostia, a number of passages 
misinterpreted, others not at all or not sufficiently utilized, and the Rompilger Luther always 
represented as if he had been obliged by law to walk about in the eternal city with the eyes and 
interests of a German professor, who, with the badeker in his hand, punctually walks all the 
galleries, churches and ruins, and, having done this sour work by the sweat of his brow during 
the day, in the evening he goes out of the Pincio or the Gianicolo again according to the rules, 
and, if the weather at all permits it, does not fail to go to Ostia and Fiumicino to re-examine the 
scenery of the 'Octavius' on the spot, since in doing so he can easily find material for a new 
‘Octavius’. 
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Treatise on Minucius Felix still not treated enough. Of what Ranke already demands in 1824 in 
his Critique of Newer Writers of History (Werke 34, p. 24): 'naked truth, without all adornment, 
thorough investigation of the individual, the rest ordered to God; only no inventing, not even in 
the smallest, only no fantasy’, this historian, as in all his works so much praised for their sculpture 
and representational origin, is also here still very far away. Ingeniosius quam verius, his 
manner can probably not be characterized better here, too. In truth, we know very little about 
this most famous of all journeys to Rome, and what little there is gives rise to many a question 
which will hardly ever find a final answer." "| do not intend, therefore, to accompany the monk 
Luther from his journey from Germany to Rome and back again to his native land, and to tell at 
length all that he may have experienced on the way and in Rome itself. | simply wish to ascertain 
what is really known of that famous episode in the life of the young Luther, and for that purpose 
first to subject again to interrogation the witnesses who testify as to the occasion and time of the 
journey." Thus Bohmer himself has sufficiently characterized his most interesting writing. Bare 
facts, without all adornment, are here offered to us, and that with the proofs. Everywhere one 
feels that one is moving on truly historical ground. At the same time, the presentation is by no 
means dry, but captivating to the highest degree. The book is divided into the following sections: 
"1. the witnesses for the occasion and the time of the journey. 2. testing the result. 3. Egidio 
Canisio and the Union Controversy. 4. the Rome journey. 5 The Significance of the Rome 
Journey for Luther's Development." The supplements bring: "1. The bull of Carvajal. 2. letter of 
the Nuremberg Council to Egidio Canisio, April 2, 1511. 3. the same to the Cologne 
Congregational Chapter, April 27, 1512. 4. moral pictures from papal Rome. " F. B. 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


I. America. 


From the Synod. With reference to our congregational school system in 
Argentina, we said in the July number of this magazine, on the basis of reports 
received during the Detroit Synod: "In Argentina, preaching in the German language 
(during the war) was not forbidden. But there are school laws there at present, with 
which the parochial school can hardly arise." From the organ of our Argentine 
brethren, the "Ev.-Luth. Boten," we now learn more details about the Argentine 
school matter. The situation seems to be somewhat more favorable than we would 
suppose, and not more unfavorable than in some states of our country. A total 
prohibition of parochial schools, as sought by an association in Michigan, does not 
seem to exist in Argentina. In Buenos Aires and in the territories, however, 
accreditation of all private schools is demanded from the outset. In provinces, as in 
Entre Rios, there seems to be a requirement that religious instruction be given in the 
Spanish language. By way of comparison with the situation in the United States, we 
communicate the following from the "Messenger:" "Our conference had chosen a 
school committee to inquire closely into the condition of the parochial schools in 
Argentina. Although this committee still wants and needs to make various further 
inquiries, it is nevertheless in a position to give the congregations some information. 
This information comes from the Inspector of Private Schools in Buenos Aires and 
in the 
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Territories, such as Pampa Central, etc. Private schools, that is, even parochial 
schools, are not at all forbidden. The school laws literally say: The booklet gives 
instructions about private schools, in other words, about parochial schools, which 
we Lutherans are interested in. Note that this applies to the city of Buenos Aires and 
the territories; the provinces all have their own school laws, and their autonomy goes 
so far that they can order everything themselves that they deem good, even in the 
school question, if only they do not violate the Federal Constitution. The instructions 
are: The directors or teachers of private schools shall have the duty: 1. to notify the 
Consejo Escolar of their district that they have determined to establish and maintain 
a private school, and at the same time to state the place where it is to be located 
and the condition of the house in which it is to be kept. 2. with this notice they should 
also at the same time send in the credentials of the teacher to be employed, so that 
the government may also see whether the man possesses the necessary ability.’ As 
the Inspector General de Escuelas Particulares in Buenos Aires informed us, our 
pastors who are in his area and who intend to run a school will not have any 
difficulties if they apply for an 'Autorizacion' in this way, since he knows that they are 
well able to run a good school. And all of them in Pampa Central are under his 
supervision. He has asked that we provide him with the lesson plans of our high 
schools and seminaries, so that he may have the evidence for such "authorization. 
Our congregations should not hesitate to submit the necessary information to the 
school inspector of their district, so that they may fulfill their God-given duty to the 
children: 'Train up your children in the discipline and admonition of the Lord. 3. the 
statistical data required by the school inspector should also be provided on forms 
supplied free of charge. Further, the schools must also submit to school inspection, 
which the persons in charge may do when they please. And finally, the main subjects 
of the public school must also be taught in private schools. If these conditions are 
not met, then action can be taken at any time to close the school, indeed, the 
principals of such a school who have not met the conditions can even be fined from 
$20 to $100. - In the provinces, as already mentioned, one must then come to terms 
with the provincial authorities. That's where the difficulty is going to get greater in 
some provinces. Especially in Entre Rios, the authorities seem to be unfavorable to 
the parochial schools, when the children have done their duty against the 
government school. There the Inspector General even wants religion to be given by 
means of the Spanish language. But the Inspector General in Buenos Aires has told 
us that we may teach the children in our schools if they have bought out the time 
which the public school occupies. So where the children go to the public school in 
the morning, they may, without being hindered by anyone, go to our school in the 
afternoon." So much for the report. These, to be sure, are not prohibitions of 
parochial schools, but still conditions under which the existence of schools depends, 
after all, on the sentiment of the state superintendents of schools. Who 
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it's the same here in North America in several states. It is fortunate that we have 
elections from time to time. The result of the election to replace Senator Stone in the 
State of Missouri had the effect of almost unanimously dropping a bill directed 
against the common schools. F. P. 

Concerning Western Canada, which will form a Synodical District .of its 
own, we gather from this report the following:-"Our Conference District, embracing 
the Provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, now numbers 79 congregations and 
60 preaching places, with 1360 members entitled to vote, 4629 to take the Lord's 
Supper, and 9860 souls. And of these Christians $7393.88 was collected last year 
for various kingdom purposes outside those of their own congregations, of which 
$2366.19 was for the interior mission. The lack of workers is making itself felt 
especially in the Canadian Northwest. We need more workers and do not have them, 
and young workers who are sent to us often soon leave. We therefore need an 
educational institution here, in order to be able to train boys from our own midst for 
the preaching and school ministry. God willing, we shall now have one. The General 
Synod of Detroit has granted our request and decided to grant $50,000 for a higher 
educational institution in the Canadian Northwest. To this end, the committee 
appointed by us last year to bring our request before the General Synod and to 
represent it before the same, has already collected in our circle by signatures a fund 
of about $10,000 for this purpose, which, with God's help, is to become still larger. 
As the brethren of Alberta have also collected for this purpose, it is now only a 
question of the place of the institution to be erected. The General Synod has left the 
decision of this to the administrative authority, who will certainly consider our wishes 
to the best of their ability. The school matter was thoroughly discussed, and the 
pastors encouraged, as we have now but few parochial schools, to hold as much 
school as possible, that we may obtain able and well-prepared material to fill our 
institution of learning to be erected. FP: 

The Synodical Conference was assembled this year at Milwaukee, August 
18-23. Father C. Gausewi, of the Wisconsin Synod, was re-elected as President. 
The vice-presidency had been vacant for some time. At the meeting the previous 
secretary, Prof. J. Meyer, member of the General Synod of Wisconsin, resigned. 
Also resigned on account of advanced age was Mr. H. A. Christiansen, member of 
the Missouri Synod, who had been treasurer of the Synodical Conference since 
1879. The following were elected: as vice-president Prof. L. Furbringer, as secretary 
P. H. M. Zorn, as treasurer Mr. Albert Gritt, all from the Missouri Synod. A minority 
of the old Norwegian Synod, consisting of 30 pastors and 20 congregations, was 
admitted to the Synodical Conference. This minority could not, for reasons of 
conscience, take part in the merger which the majority of the old Norwegian Synod 
carried out on the basis of the "Opgjér". The following synods now belong to the 
Synodal Conference: the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, etc., the Synod of Wisconsin, 
etc., the Slovak Lutheran Synod of America, the Norwegian Synod of the American 
Lutheran Church. The Milwaukee negotiations related to parochial schools. 
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Like the delegates to the Missouri Synod in Detroit, the delegates to the Synodical 
Conference in Milwaukee unanimously supported the maintenance and care of the 
parochial schools. However, the question of whether the state "accreditation" of the 
parochial schools was desirable under the present circumstances did not come to a 
conclusion and will be taken up again at the next meeting. Because the Synodal 
Conference is involved in the negro mission, the report of the Commission for 
Negermission was discussed in detail. It was recommended: "To build a dormitory 
for Negro girls in the college at Greensboro, N. C., at the price of $30,000, and to 
build a third professor's dwelling at the institution. Further, to adopt the proposal 
made by the Alabama Lutheran Commission to establish a college for Negroes in 
Alabama, and to have schools for the education of Negroes built in several other 
places in the southeastern part of our country. As far as the construction of the 
dormitory at Greensboro is concerned, it was noted that 150 to 200 Negro girls 
would enter there in the next school year. So far these girls have been housed in 
two rented houses. Some of the girls would be trained as teachers and would then 
be of great use to the Negro Mission in teaching in the Negro schools. In favor of 
the request of the Alabama Lutheran Commission to establish a college for 
Negroes in this state, it was argued that Alabama was the state in which the Negro 
mission had made the greatest progress in recent years and had the best prospects 
for the future. - It was decided by the conference to begin the construction of the 
dormitory and the college as soon as two-thirds of the building sum was available 
or covered by interest-free loans. Several negro schools are also to be erected as 
soon as the funds are available." 
F. P. 

Unionism always includes separatism. The paper of our Norwegian 
brethren, Luthersk Tidende and Lutheran Sentinel, aptly points out that the sin of unionism 
is always connected with the sin of separatism. This is a correct statement of the 
facts. Those who make ecclesiastical communion with error ecclesiastically 
separate themselves eo ipso from those who, by God's command, deny 
ecclesiastical communion to error. To be sure, the sin of unionism has ever and ever 
consummated itself in creating an untrue use of language. It has imputed the sin of 
separatism to those who do not wish to associate with error lower. Ahab's charge 
against the prophet Elijah, "Art thou that confoundest Israel?" forms the type of this. 
So also the "Missourians" are said to be "the disturbing element" in the Lutheran; 
Church of America. F. Px 

On the forthcoming celebration of Pilgrim. In the January issue of 
Bibliotheca Sacra, G. F. W. laments the apostasy from Christianity that is taking place 
in the theological seminaries of the sectarian communities, and adds with regard to 
the upcoming celebration of the arrival of the Mayflower. "We submit that the 
millions of dollars now being raised to garnish the sepulchers of the Pilgrim 
Fathers will be of little avail to promote the interests for which they sacrificed 
so much, unless something adequate is done to restore 
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the faith for which they endured such untold hardships." The actual intention of 
the Pilgrim celebration is also not at all in the religious, but in the political area. It has 
been expressly announced that the political, economic and social effect of "the 
Pilgrim Fathers' movement" is to be emphasized. Therefore the English envoy, 
Auckland Geddes, is to speak and a message from the King of England is to be read; 
furthermore Rudyard Kipling is to make a poem and James A. Macdonald of Canada 
is to spread about "North America's Civilized Internationalism". One may be 
curious to know how Charles R. Towson (of the International Committee of the Y. 
M. C. A.) will interpret "the spirit of the Pilgrims in terms of democracy." The 
Pilgrim Fathers, as is well known, were fanatical state churchmen according to their 
"spirit," and our national constitution is to the contrary, namely, the separation of 
church and state. So Wohl will be left with nothing but Anglo-Saxon political, 
economic and social rule under the guise of Pilgrim Fathers' "piety" as a higher entity. 
To classify Americans badly as Anglo-Saxons gives no difficulty at all to the people 
who are primarily behind the national Pilgrim celebration. F. P. 

In the direction of political and social union lies also an appeal recently 
issued by bishops of the English state church. The appeal is addressed to the Greek 
Catholic Church of the East, the Roman Catholic Church of the West, and to the Free 
Churches of Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, and Congregationalists. The 
purpose of the call is to unite the aforementioned communions into one, great, truly 
Catholic Church. But there is a limitation in the call. It is addressed to the Free 
Churches "which have grown to maturity among the Anglo-Saxon races,"to "those of 
our kith and kin." |n order to bring about this Anglo-Saxon union, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is even prepared to drop the "apostolic succession" as the sine qua non 
of the union. "The plans of reunion whereby the Anglican Church might hope to 
absorb other communions are frankly abandoned." 

F. P. 

The German Language in New York. The "New York Herald" reports: The 
New York public schools, at the commencement of the new term, will reintroduce a 
subject which had been dropped from the curriculum for more than two years. The 
German language will again have regular beginners’ classes and will no longer be 
put under eight and ban. 

Social and Moral Statistics. From a political newspaper we learn the 
following: "Very interesting information is given by birth statistics published the other 
day by the Census Bureau in Washington. According to these statistics, for every 
ten mothers born in our country there are on the average 31 children, and of these 
27 are still alive; on the other hand, for every ten mothers born in Germany there are 
on the average 46 children, and of these 39 are still alive. The German-born mothers, 
therefore, not only have the larger families, but they also raise more of the children 
given to them than the mothers of other nationalities. After the German women, the 
Italians have the most numerous families. For every ten American mothers born in 
Italy, there are 
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fall 44 children. They are followed in order by the Poles with an average of 42 
children, the Austrians with 39, the Hungarians with 38, the Negroes with 38, the 
Scandinavians with 36, the Canadians with 35, the British, Scots and Irish with 33, 
and finally the native-born Americans with 31 children for every ten families. Among 
ten thousand mothers there are 929 mothers of German origin with five children, 
and only 681 mothers of American origin with the same number of children. The 
ratio is even more favorable for German mothers with the higher number of children. 
Out of every ten thousand mothers, 800 German mothers have six children, while 
only 482 American mothers are in the list with six children; seven times 675 
Germans and 334 Americans have given birth; ten times 209 Germans and 101 
Americans; fourteen times 640 Germans and 9 Americans; seventeen times and 
more 15 Germans and 3 Americans. Of the women born in Germany, nearly half- 
481.50 out of every thousand-are married to immigrant Germans; 362 out of every 
thousand have chosen Americans for companions in life. The relentless statistics 
disprove the oft-held belief that the American woman is much more morally strict 
than her immigrant sister. Indeed, among ten thousand native-born American 
mothers of white complexion, there are no fewer than 140 who are not married. The 
situation is much worse among Negro women, of whom 1110 out of ten thousand 
become mothers without first having gone to the altar. For every thousand Canadian 
women there are ten illegitimate births. First comes the Irish woman with 9.5 and 
the highly moral English woman with 6.5 illegitimate children per thousand mothers; 
the same figure applies to the Scandinavian woman; the Austrian woman accounts 
for 5.8. And only now does the German Gretchen appear on the scene, who in fifty- 
five cases out of ten thousand has not gone to the altar beforehand. 

Do "American Lutherans" of the Merger Synods desire foreign 

property? The "Messenger from Zion" reports that the Syrian Orphanage with its 
extensive possessions is still administered by an American society (Commission 
for Relief in the Near East), but that the president of this society, Dr. Barton, has 
promised the return of the property. Now, however, the "Messenger from Zion" 
suspects that American Lutherans - meaning Lutherans from the Merger Synods - 
have cast a covetous eye on the orphanage and the land belonging to it. The matter, 
however, looks suspicious. For P. B. Young of New York, in the Lutheran Survey 
of March 10. 
"Outstanding among the various Christian undertakings is the Syrian Orphanage. 
Dr. J. Barton, the president of the society now administering it, told me that he 
considered the Syrian Orphanage the finest planting to be found anywhere in the 
near Orient. From my observations, | wholeheartedly agree with him. The Syrian 
Orphanage is surrounded by a farm of 91 acres, has excellent buildings, furnished 
for about 500 scholars. It includes the agricultural colony of Bir Salem, with 1250 
acres, eight buildings, 28,000 orange trees, 50 cattle and 40 goats. Fifty Bedouins 
work on the farm, which is located in the famous Saron plain, in the most fertile area 
of the country. It was a pleasure for me to see these thousands of orange trees Bir 
Salems, heavy 
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laden with golden fruit. Apparently this soil can produce the most magnificent 
harvests. Olive trees, pomegranate trees, fig trees, and all kinds of subtropical fruit 
trees thrive here in lush abundance. As | walked over the large property, | kept 
thinking, "What could we" (American Merger Lutherans) "do with this land if we 
introduced modern machinery and methods of labor! An agricultural college would 
have to be established here, where the youth of the whole country could be trained 
for modern agriculture. But then there would be no place in the whole Orient which 
would offer such splendid conditions for this as Bir Salem, which the English 
commanding General Allenby also made his headquarters during his campaign in 
Palestine. One of the most beautiful buildings in Jerusalem is the Lutheran Church 
(meaning the German Lutheran Church of the Redeemer). Its steeple towers high 
above the whole city and is visible for many miles. Father Theodor Schneller serves 
the congregation of about 200 souls still. Next to it is the Hospice, originally intended 
for the students of the German Archaeological Institute, and wonderfully well 
furnished. The large German Hospital with its excellent facilities and the Talitha Kumi 
Girls' School are in English hands. - What is to become of all this in the future? So | 
had to ask myself again and again when | went from one beautiful building to another. 
After careful inquiries | learned that there is only a slight possibility that the valuable 
property will be returned to the Germans. Will the English take over the Syrian 
Orphanage, the Bir Salem Farm, the German Hospital? It is very unlikely that they 
will. Will "The Near East Relief’, which is at present taking over the 

Syrian Orphanage has in administration, keep it forever? We can say with all 
certainty, that is not their intention! What, then, will happen to the property? The 
American United Lutheran Church" (the Merger Synods) "might well best take over 
the Syrian Orphan Asylum and all the large and valuable property belonging directly 
or indirectly to it. Assuredly the opportunity is such as we can only covet! 'Assuredly 
the opportunity is one that we might well covet.’ . . . This is one of those rare 
privileges, those exceptionally favourable opportunities, such as come but once ina 
century, perhaps only in a thousand years. Shall the hour find us asleep, or shall we 
not in all our might take advantage of this golden hour to render to the kingdom of 
God a service of the greatest importance?" - The "Messenger from Zion" adds, "So 
far the essay of the American Lutheran Survey. We have read it with deep 

read for a long time. The author repeatedly uses expressions about the building of 
the Kingdom of God, which he would like to promote by taking away our property. 
His explanations, however, do not dwell in the least on missionary possibilities, but 
are only enthusiastically concerned with the magnificent orange and lemon orchards 
and houses in Bir Salem and the beautiful German buildings and churches in 
Jerusalem. Is that the main thing to him? And has he also thought of how much care, 
toil, expense, and sour labor these despised Germans have expended for sixty years 
to bring about the Syrian Orphanage and to turn Bir Salem from a desolate wasteland 
that has lain waste for many centuries into a garden of God? Is this the right way to 
bring about the 'Kingdom of God'? 
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to build, when one takes away his neighbor's goods?" - In contrast, the "Messenger 
from Zion" points to an article in the "German Lutheran" of Philadelphia. This article 
is directed against Fr. Young, and is headed, "Thou shalt not lust after thy neighbor's 
house." In partial apology for Fr. Doung, at any rate in explanation of his position, 
the following serves: The Merger Synods, of which Fr. Young is a member, are, in 
part, without knowing it, imbued with the Reformed spirit. But in the true Reformed 
view, the kingdom of God is at once a kingdom of this world. It is at once a political 
kingdom and comes with outward gestures. That is why the Jerusalem News, 
which is now published in the Syrian 

The occupation of Palestine by the English, respectively by the Americans, appears 
as the fulfillment of the prophecies of the ancient prophets. Now Palestine has 
become the prophesied "Kingdom of God". Father Young certainly had missionary 
work in mind when he spoke of the "Kingdom of God". But his kingdom of God also 
includes the 91 and the 1250 acres and the magnificent buildings of the Syrian 
Orphanage and the orange trees and cattle and goats. F: Ps 


II. Abroad. 


The program of the "Evangelical Lutheran Messenger of Argentina". 
This church bulletin of our brethren in Argentina, which is only now coming to our 
attention, writes in the preface to its third volume: "The task of the bulletin is not to 
spread new ideas or to bring human wisdom to the people, but to proclaim genuine 
Lutheran doctrine, in short, to preach the old, dear, pure Word of God, which God 
has given us ‘for teaching, for punishment, for correction, for chastening in 
righteousness’. And this is to be our program again this year! And with this, the 
content of the 'Messenger' for the new year is already indicated: God's Word pure 
and clear, as it is known and proclaimed in the Lutheran confessions! With this, 
however, the position of the 'messenger' against false teaching is already given; for 
if he will remain with the teaching of the divine Word, to which God may give his 
grace, then he will and must also come out against all false teaching with the same 
emphasis as God's Word itself does. But then he must also not advertise and drive 
any association in the ecclesiastical sphere in which the teaching of God's Word is 
exposed; he must not want to cooperate with those who contradict the Word of God: 
he must take a firm and immovable stand, as the Word of our God also does! But if 
he wants to preach the word of God, he must also strictly separate ecclesiastical and 
political matters, just as confession does, for these are two quite different things. The 
separation of the state from the church, which is the only right thing to do according 
to God's Word, is sought to be abolished in some countries where it exists by God's 
grace, and where it is to be introduced, it is opposed. We want to leave matters of 
state to the state, and ecclesiastical matters to be left entirely to the church. This is 
the position of the 'messenger,' and will remain so by God's grace." 

St. Joseph is supposed to help. Political newspapers report from Rome under 
the 30 July: "The Osservatore Romano publishes a Motuproprio of the 
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The Motuproprio orders that solemn ceremonies be held throughout the world on the 
occasion of the 50th anniversary of the proclamation of St. Joseph as the patron 
saint of the Catholic Church. The Motuproprio points to the dangers and 
devastations, far worse than those of war, threatened the world by those doctrines 
which drove men solely to the conquest of material goods, set the classes of civil 
society against each other, and thus produced disorder and mischief among men. 
The Pope condemns the slackening of morality and calls upon Christians to promote 
the cult of the patron saint of the Church, St. Joseph, and to place the workers under 
his protection and umbrella, so that they may be saved from the grave dangers of 
socialism, which is the greatest enemy of Christian doctrine. The Pope urges the 
faithful to spread devotion to the holy family, of which St. Joseph is the head; for the 
family is the foundation of human society." - A few remarks on this: 1. The pope is 
an even more dangerous enemy of Christian doctrine than all the open combatants 
of Christianity, because he (the pope), under Christ's name and as the supposed 
Vicar of Christ, not only rejects but also curses the Christian doctrine, namely, the 
doctrine that man obtains forgiveness of sins and beatitude solely by trusting in the 
mercy of God, which Christ has purchased for man. - (2) As to "morality," the pope 
corrupts all morality in principle by forcing the consciences of men, instead of binding 
them solely to God's word and will, under his human authority. - (3) By calling upon 
the workers to invoke St. Joseph and place themselves under his "protection and 
umbrella," the pope invites the workers to idolatry. St. Joseph, like Abraham, is dead 
and in heaven, and knows not of the workers, nor knoweth them, Isa. 64:16. 
F. P. 


Germany. We have received a small brochure: "Who are and what do the 
Missourians want?" by Pastor Gustav Rimelin in Hausen am Bach near Brekheim 
(Wurttemberg), 24 pages. Zwickau, by Johannes Herrmann. 1920. price: M. 1. After 
having read the little booklet, we agree with what the "Freikirche" says about it: "The 
special thing about this booklet is that in it a German theologian, who is not a 
Missourian himself, but who has known the Missourians for years and has studied 
their publications diligently, gives brief and factual information about the history, the 
ecclesiastical position and the work of these much-maligned representatives of old 
Lutheranism. It may serve to remove many a prejudice against Missouri, and to 
correct many an error which has settled in German ecclesiastical circles from lack 
of information concerning the Missourians. We wish it wide circulation and proper 
attention, not for our sake, but for the glory of our God and His saving truth, for which 
we are concerned." The undersigned, too, on his trip to Europe nine years ago, had 
several times the experience that only an acquaintance with our doctrine and 
practice is necessary to lift the prejudice against the "Missourians." F.P. 


Doctrine and Defense. 
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The seven church epistles in Revelation. 
(Continued.) 


The letter to Smyrna. 
2, 8-11. 

Smyrna was the most beautiful and richest Greek city of the Asia Minor 
mainland at the time of the youthful blossoming of Christianity, at least during the 
first two post-Christian centuries. Ancient Smyrna lay on a splendid harbor at the 
innermost tip of the Hermaean Gulf. It was a major trading center in ancient times, 
as it still is today. After Old Smyrna had been destroyed by the Lydians, robbed of 
its walls, and reduced to a village, New Smyrna was built by Alexander the Great, 
or by his famous Diadochus Antigonus, and especially after his death by King 
Lysimachus, twenty stadia from the old site, into a very fine city. The Romans, under 
whose rule Smyrna became a part of the Pergamenian Empire and joined the new 
province of Afia in 133 B.C., distinguished the city in many ways. The high rank 
which Smyrna occupied in grouping the associated festive processions was denoted 
by the title of "the first," which it shared with Ephesus and Pergamum. Through lively 
intercourse and commerce it became an exceedingly rich and _ flourishing, 
exceedingly splendid and imposing city. Like all these great commercial centres, 
Smyrna had on the one hand a considerable Jewish community, and on the other, 
in comparatively early times, a rather strong Christian community, which, poor in 
earthly goods but rich in God, had to prove its faithfulness in persecutions originating 
and instigated by the Jews. Of the Christian life at Smyrna we have news only 
through the Apocalypse and then through the Ignatian letters in the beginning of the 
second century. At that time Polycarp was bishop of the community, of whose 
martyrdom under Marcus Aurelius in 168 the Smyrna community itself gave news. 
Many, especially 
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Catholic commentators have taken the church angel of our letter for Polycarp, which 
the advocates of the view that the Apocalypse was written under Galba consider 
impossible, but those who place the writing in the time of Domitian consider possible 
and believable, because Polycarp said at his martyrdom that he had served the Lord 
for eighty-six years. The letter is a thoroughly friendly and comforting one. 
Accordingly are the appellations which the HErr attaches to himself. "This saith the 
first, and the last, which was dead, and came to life." Thus did the HErr designate 
Himself 1:17, 18. If Christ is the first and the last, His church need not be anxious 
about the end, about the exit. So also His oppressed, faithful church will conquer, 
triumph, and reign with Him, though at present persecution weighs heavily, and the 
outlook is dim. So Christ also proved Himself in His passion, as the first and the last, 
standing there as victor, powerfully proving Himself to be the Son of God, Rom. 1, 4, 
crowned with glory and honor through the suffering of death, Hebr. 2, 9. All enemies 
lie at His feet, all that was opposed to Him is swallowed up in victory. By death he 
took away the power of him who had the power of death, that is, the devil, Hebr. 2, 
14. He lives again after death, in a new divine, incorruptible life, is the resurrection 
and the life itself. If He has been dead and come to life again, His own must not be 
afraid to be faithful unto death. Death cannot hurt them and cannot keep them. As 
and because he is risen from death, so also for them death can only be a passage to 
eternal life; for "if we die with them, we shall live with them; if we endure, we shall 
reign with them," 2 Tim. 2:11, 12. So be confident and undaunted! "| know thy 
affliction and thy poverty, but thou art rich; and the blasphemy that proceedeth from 
them which say they are Jews, and are not, but are the school of Satan." The 
statement "thy works" is absent from more recent critical editions, is at any rate 
carried over in egalitarian striving from the preceding letter. Nor is anything said of 
works, either good or evil, in what follows, but only of affliction, and comfort, and 
strengthening in affliction. Tribulation the church has experienced and still bears very 
heavily, and more is in store for her. The tribulation, the persecution, has poverty in 
its wake. The Christian community has no part in the wealth of the rich commercial 
city. Persecution has taken from them what they had. The churches in Macedonia 
also suffered from the persecution, 2 Cor. 8, 2. The churches in Hebrews also 
accepted the robbery of their goods with joy, Hebr. 10, 34. God chose the poor of this 
world, who are rich in faith, Jam. 2, 5. The church in Smyrna is also such a church, 
poor in the sense of this world, poor in earthly things, but in reality rich, rich in faith, 
rich in God. She reminds us of this 
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the Lord. He himself hath made them rich. This is the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that though he was rich, yet for your sakes he was poor, that ye through his poverty 
might be rich, 2 Cor. 8:9. They have treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through nor steal, Matt. 6:20. 6, 
20. They have an inheritance in heaven, imperishable and undefiled and unfading, 
which is kept for them there in God's faithful hands, 1 Petr. 1, 4. Their persecution 
and poverty the Lord knows well, he knows and sees it already. The guardian of 
Israel neither sleeps nor slumbers, Ps. 121, 4. This is not done without the 
knowledge and will of their God and Saviour. "This also is done of the LORD of 
hosts: for his counsel is marvellous, and he bringeth it forth marvellously," Isa. 28, 
29. He lets the devil and his human helpers loose the reins, gives them room and 
opportunity to inflict suffering on his own, for their salvation, purification, and 
probation. He knows their suffering and does not forget them in it. He has told his 
own that he knows and is careful when a sparrow falls from the roof or a hair from 
their head, that they are esteemed in his eyes, better than many sparrows, Luk. 12, 
7. He is sorry for their suffering. He is longsuffering, but in his time he is terrible to 
his enemies. He is a righteous judge. The very fact that you suffer shows you "that 
God will judge aright, and that you will be worthy of the kingdom of God, above which 
you also suffer; For it is right with God," (eiper, if it be not right in God's sight, which 
of course it is,) "to recompense affliction to them that afflict you, and rest with us to 
you that afflict, When therefore the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with 
the angels of his power, and with flames of fire, to execute vengeance on them that 
know not God, and on them which obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
who shall suffer torment, even everlasting destruction, from the presence of the 
Lord, and from the glory of his power", 2 Thess. 1, 6-9. 1, 6-9. And it is by such 
people that you will suffer, who do not know God and are not obedient to the gospel. 
And on top of that they are blinded and deal in lies and deceit. "They say they are 
Jews, and are not, but are the school of Satan." They were indeed Jews in the flesh. 
The Jews had the sad distinction of being the most original and fierce enemies of 
the Christians. The Acts of the Apostles tell us how the Jews from the very beginning 
gave vent to their hatred against Christ and his Christians, and if any persecution 
arose against the Christians in any city of the Gentiles, the Jews were behind it, 
stirring up the Gentile mob or even the Gentile authorities against the Christians. But 
when the Jews boasted of their nationality, they meant special privileges they had 
as Jews. They boasted, Hebrews, Israelites, 
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To be Abraham's seed, 2 Cor. 11, 22. With this they boasted: their nationality, as 
Hebrews; their theocratic position, as Israelites, as the covenant people of choice, 
as God's people; their special position to the revelations and prophets of the Old 
Testament, to the promises, to the Messiah and the Messianic Kingdom. The 
vaunted privileges of Israel are listed by Paul: "To them is entrusted what God has 
spoken", Rom. 3, 2. To them "belongs the adoption and the glory and the covenant 
and the law and the worship and the promises; to whom also belong the fathers, 
from whom Christ came according to the flesh", Rom. 9, 4. 5. But he saith at the 
same time, Not all the children of Israel are of Israel; neither all they that are the 
seed of Abraham are therefore children," 9:6, 7. He hath said before, This is not a 
Jew that is a Jew by heart, but this is a Jew that is hid within, which praise is not of 
men, but of God," Rom. 2:28, 29. Thus John the Baptist had said to the self-righteous 
Jews, who thought that if they only said, "We have Abraham for a father," they would 
be spared the sermon of repentance: "The outward, carnal descent from Abraham 
conceals nothing; "God is able to raise up children unto Abraham out of these 
stones," Luk 3:8. So Christ himself, in the days of his flesh, had deprived safe, 
unbelieving Jews of this glory, and told them that they showed too plainly that they 
were not Abraham's children, because they showed so nothing at all of the nature 
and disposition of Abraham, but that they revealed too plainly who their father was, 
namely, the devil, that they would do after this their father's pleasure, who is a 
murderer from the beginning, Joh. 8, 39-44. the unbelieving, Christ-hostile kind, who 
reject the gospel from themselves, not esteeming themselves worthy of eternal life, 
Apost. 13, 46, have ruined the glory of being called and being real Jews, Abraham's 
children and God's people. The glory has the real Israelites, "who are of the faith of 
Abraham, who are Abraham's children," Gal. 3, 7. Nor are those the circumcision, 
they are at most the cutting up, or with all the more bitter derision, the cutting up, 
katatome. "For we are the circumcision, who serve God in the Spirit, and boast of 
Christ JEsu, and rely not on flesh," Phil. 3, 3. When the unbelieving Jews claim the 
glory, they lie, and only fool themselves. They are the synagogue of Satan, as Christ 
had already called them their father, Joh. 8, 44. They have rejected their Messiah 
and incurred damnation. They only fulfill the measure of their sin with their hatred 
against the church of God and then the judgment comes with increased force. 

The suffering will not end for the time being. The Lord knows this and tells the 
Christians of Smyrna in advance. But he immediately breaks off the suffering by 
encouraging them from the beginning: 
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"Fear not the things which thou shalt suffer," what is about to befall thee. The very 
fact that he knows and says it beforehand, serves to keep them from wondering and 
fretting when it shall now come to pass, John 16:1, 4. And now he predicts it more 
specifically, "Behold, the devil shall cast some of you into prison, that ye may be 
tried, and ye shall have tribulation ten days." The devil is behind it, driving his children 
to their murderous work, which is after his kind, who is a murderer from the beginning, 
John 8:44. And he will provoke the heathen authorities to persecute the Christians. 
There shall be people of them cast into prison. This is not done by an agitated crowd 
and a senseless mob, but by the authorities after a regular trial. And the devil means 
it bitterly, "that ye may be tempted." God lets it happen as a temptation to good, for 
testing and purification. But the devil does not mean it that way; he wants to tempt 
you in the way from which he got his name of tempter, Matt. 4:1; he wants to sift you 
like wheat, Luk. 22:31. "Tribulation of ten days" has been interpreted in many ways: 
as along and a short time, ten days as ten years, or ten days as the ten persecutions 
of Christians, or ten special sections or periods in the persecution, or also in such a 
way that the ten days correspond to the ten commandments and mean that the 
persecution (of the whole church) will last as long as the Decalogue is valid, that is, 
until the end of the world, and what other such wild interpretations there are. A 
reasonable explanation is that by the ten days the tribulation is to be designated as 
a short one. Hengstenberg: "Ten days, among the short periods of time a longer one; 
compare | Sam. 25, 38; Dan. 1, 12; Gen. 24, 55, where the ten days doubtless occur 
just as here as a round determination of time. The brevity is signified by speaking of 
days, and by not entering the region of tens and hundreds; the length in brevity by 
setting the number which concludes the ones." The LORD calls the length; for he 
setteth it; he setteth time and purpose to the evil, how long it shall last. He also has 
the evil in his hand, and as coming from his hand the Christian accepts it. The Lord 
has a way of shortening the evil times to His own blessedness, Matt. 24:22. He 
provides such an end to the temptation that His own can endure it. - The persecution 
will be so intense that it will come to the point of death for some of them; Christian 
blood will flow. There will be opportunity to prove faithful and steadfast unto death. 
"Unto death," as Phil. 2:8, "unto death on the cross," is used to denote not merely 
the temporal goal, but the highest point, the highest degree. Here a faithfulness in 
the measure and degree that it endures even in death, as there with Christ an 
obedience of such a height, which also did not fail and shrink back from the 
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ignominious death on the cross. He who is faithful unto death has completely fulfilled 
the requirement of faithfulness; for with death this requirement ceases. Keep 
faithfulness! Then death shall also bring thee no harm, but eternal gain. "Be thou 
faithful unto death, and | will give thee the crown of life." The crown of life, genitive 
of apposition. The life, the eternal life, the life for death, that is just the crown. The 
crown is the victor's crown for the overcomer, as the next clause shows. | will give it 
to you, | who have purchased it and promised it, | who was dead and am alive, who 
am the first and the last, the Saviour and the Judge, who has everything to give in 
the kingdom of God. Death is not to be feared, since it is the passage to such a 
glorious life. It is advisable to be faithful unto death. This promise is meant in general, 
to all who love the appearing of the Lord, 2Tim. 4, 8. There every one who has an 
ear, hearing, and can hear, yes, should hear what the Spirit says to the churches of 
all, at all times, and in all places. "He that overcometh, overcometh, shall by no 
means suffer of the second death." The second death is explained 20:14; 21:8 by 
the lake of fire, hell. In Scripture the expression is proper to our book, but is not 
unknown to Jewish. Theology not unknown, as: improbi moriuntur morte secunda 
et adjudicantur Gehennae. The death that the wicked can do to you under God's 
doom is only one, since they kill the body and may not kill the soul. The second death 
is when both body and soul are destroyed into hell, Matth. 10, 28. Death shall not 
touch you, but | give you eternal life, Joh. 10, 28. "Praise God, we are reconciled! 
That the world still scorns us, Will not last long; And God's Son hath long since laid 
on us the crown of honour." 


Writing to Pergamus. 
2, 12-17. 

Pergamus or Pergamum in Mysia was an ancient and famous mountain 
fortress on the northern bank of the navigable Kaikos, about three miles from the 
shore of the Aegean Sea. By the will of the last childless king, Attalus, the rich state 
had fallen to the Romans. Pergamus was one of the most splendid cities of Asia 
Minor, famous for its stately library and the invention of the parchment, lively in trade 
and industry, though the seat of the Roman governor was transferred from Asia to 
Ephesus. Pergamus was especially famous as the headquarters of the cult of 
Asclepius, by its temple of Asclepius, which was considered an asylum, much 
frequented, and vied in fame with the temple of Diana at Ephesus and the sanctuary 
of Apollo at Delphi. Of the Christian congregation at Pergamus we have the earliest 
notice in the Apocalypse. The epistle to them contains "more praise than blame; only 
a few things not quite as they should be. 
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The church is excellently faithful under the difficult circumstances in which it lives. 
Nevertheless, there is Balaamite mischief there too, against which warning is given, 
and a threat is added to the warning”. (Zullig.) 

"To the angel of the church which is at Pergamos write; These things saith he 
that hath the sharp two-edged sword." This predicate is from 1:16. This designation 
of Christ aims at the threat in v. 16. The sharpness of this sword of slaughter is to 
be experienced by the impenitent, as well as by the external enemies of the church. 
"| know where thou dwellest, where Satan's throne is." The HER judges 
considerately and justly. When He thinks of His church at Pergamos and judges it, 
He knows and considers and takes into account what a difficult condition it is in. The 
difficult circumstances write themselves from the place where she dwells. It is a 
place where Satan's throne is, where Satan's regiment has its seat. What does that 
mean? Hengstenberg holds that Pergamus is so called as a headquarters of the 
persecutions of Christians, or rather as the headquarters in Asia. For Satan still 
occurs as the author of the persecution in v. 10, and in the same relation Satan's 
throne is also thought of in 13:2. "But why the persecuting wickedness was 
concentrated in Pergamum of all places cannot be ascertained with certainty. The 
reason has been sought in the fact that in Pergamum was the seat of a supreme 
court. But this is not enough, for other important cities in Asia also had such a high 
court. It has been said that Pergamum was more devoted to idolatry than any other 
city in Asia. But there is no proof of this, although there was a famous temple of 
Asclepius at Pergamum. The reason will most easily be sought in individual 
personalities who were especially filled with heathen fanaticism, just as in the 
presence and absence of eminent personalities imbued with the spirit of Christ the 
reason of the internal differences in the churches of Asia is to be sought." 
Disterdieck judges: "Nothing indicates the opinion that in Pergamus, as the chief 
seat of the cult of Asclepius, whose symbol was the serpent, Satan's throne was 
healthy. For if John had meant to designate Asclepius for the sake of his serpent, it 
would at least be indicated by the expression ho thronos ton drakontos." Or 
whether Pergamus is so called because of its excellent flourishing of idolatry in 
general, or as the abode of the heathen and the Nicolaitans, or as the seat of the 
supreme court, or because of individual persons who were especially wicked-"all 
this is not to be decided." Zahn vigorously maintains that it was precisely the temple 
and cult of Asclepius that earned Pergamus the name "throne of Satan." The 
expression, "where Satan dwells," shows that the reference is not to something 
external, such as a prominent temple or work of art, but to a 
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institution or use which was going on, and in which the Christians saw a conspicuous 
embodiment and exercise of the activity of Satan. This was the cause of the 
martyrdom of Antipas, and the standing danger to the confessors of Christ. It can 
scarcely be doubted that the writer meant the cult of Asclepius, the god of healing, 
which was going on in the swing of things as nowhere else. The serpent, which since 
the fall of man had been regarded by Christians as an image of Satan, was also the 
chief emblem of Asclepius. His chief leg-name was soter, also soter ton holon. At 
Pergamos he united in himself the names and service of all the gods; he was also 
identified with the emperor. It was therefore inevitable, and the fact is historically 
attested, that he, more than any of the pretended sons of God, appeared as a devilish 
caricature of the true Son of God and soter ton kosmou. Under Diocletian, Christian 
stonemasons made not only columns and baths, but also, without any particular 
compunction, goddesses of victory and love, and even the sun-god on his chariot. 
But they absolutely refused to make an image column of Asclepius. For this they 
were killed as followers of Antipas of Pergamus. How easily it could happen then that 
in daily life or in the celebration of the festival of Asclepius the Christians came into 
conflict with the heathen population, and that a Christian who expressed his disgust 
at such a cult was killed by the fanatical worshippers of his deity! Antipas, at any rate, 
was strangled, not on the sentence of a court, but by an angry mob. That the Jews 
of that time knew how to incite the Gentiles against the Christians by their 
blasphemies is well known. 

In such an evil place, under such difficult and dangerous circumstances, lives 
the Christian church there. The Lord knows this. And therefore his praise weighs all 
the more heavily when he says, "And" (thereby, nevertheless) "thou holdest fast my 
name, and hast not denied my faith; and in those days Antipas was my faithful 
witness, who was slain among you, where Satan dwelleth." You hold fast my name, 
as you know me, as | have revealed myself. Krateis, in the present tense; you do so 
to this hour. Thou hast not denied my faith. The grammatical hardness resolves itself 
most easily as we have translated; then only a "was" is to be added. It is expedient 
that the praise of the church should be still more exalted by the added circumstance 
that a witness was himself faithful unto death in the days when the whole church 
witnessed faithfully. nothing historical is known about the martyr Antipas. According 
to the common assumption, Antipas is supposed to be the proper name of a man 
who was executed in the persecution of that time. On the other hand, it has been 
remembered that all the other names in the Apocalypse are symbolic. But then the 
most arbitrary guessing starts. One has 
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explained: Antipas means one who is against all, and guessed at Timothy, who as 
a god of fear must also be a counter-all. One has also interpreted Antipas = Anti- 
papa. Coccejus wanted in the Anti 

pas find the confessor of the Athanasianum, in that Antipas equals isopatron, but 
this equals homoousion. Vitringa added that the mystical Pergamos, where this 
mystical Antipas had been killed - namely, again mystice, by banishment or by being 
prevented from confessing at all - was Alexandria, the seat of Athanasius. No 
wonder that one prefers to leave it at that: Antipas was Antipas. - Thus the church 
has the most beautiful praise of faithfulness in confession unto death. 

But the LORD also has this congregation to complain and rebuke: "But | have 
few things against thee, that thou hast there [people] who hold to the doctrine of 
Balaam, who taught Balak to set up a nuisance before the children of Israel, to eat 
things sacrificed unto idols, and to commit fornication. So also you have [people] 
who hold in like manner to the doctrine of the Nicolaitans; this | hate." The rebuke 
concerns a laxity on the part of the angel in proceeding against the false teachers. 
Bengel: "By this is signified, that if the angel of the church had done his part, the 
vexatious Balaamites would either not have arisen, or would really have been 
subdued again. O when an overseer nowadays thinks what sort of people he has, 
he ought to be frightened." The "a little one" mitigates the censure. The plural oliga. 
does not stand because the toleration of the false teachers is put for more than a 
little, but, without marking the idea of truth as such, denotes in a certain abstract 
way only the general term "little." Only what follows shows that in fact only one thing 
is meant. But the object of the reproof is called little, not in a litotes (graviter de te 
conqueror), nor with reference to reconciliation (the sins were abominable enough, 
but Christ's grace and forgiveness made them small to the faithful angel), but 
because the church was not both itself infected by the false teachers, and rather 
only counted certain followers of them among its members (Disterdieck). The 
echeis is not equal to anecheis, toleras, but, according to the context, contains the 
secondary idea that the unswerving actual nucleus of the congregation had been 
remiss in the rebuke of the erring ones; at any rate, the congregation as such and 
the congregational angel are held responsible for the fact that it still "has" the 
Nicolaitian false teachers in any way at all. For right faith is by its nature exclusive 
against false doctrine. The false spirits are described as people who held to the 
teaching of Balaam. And Balaam's doings are described as teaching Balak to raise 
up vexations, giving them offence and occasion to fall and seduce. In what he 
seduced them was the eating of things sacrificed to idols, and the making of 
whoredoms, that is, idols of the heathen. 
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service, the orientation of which also included gross lewd customs. This is what 
Balaam taught Balak. The less attested reading en to Balak Luther translates 
"through the Balak", the Weimar Bible with: "in the Balak", in the piece of the books 
of Moses, which is called the parash Balak. The dative "dem Balak" is not to be taken 
for an unusual construction instead of the accusative, but for a dativus commodi, 
dem Balak zu Dienst und Gefallen. Bengel has already called attention to the fact 
that this dativus commodi occurs especially frequently in the history of Balaam: 
"Curse me the people," etc. Also in the Epistle of Judah it is said of these erring 
spirits, "They fall into the error of Balaam for the sake of enjoyment." Num. 25:1 
reports the fornication of the Israelites with the daughters of Moab, whom they invited 
to the sacrifices of their gods, and 31:16 attributes this to "Balaam's counsel." V. 15 
the Nicolaitish naughtiness is compared to the example of Balaamite sin. As among 
the ancient church were the Balaamites, so have you your Nicolaitans, who spread 
the same vexations and seductions. The Lord has threatened: he is coming with the 
sword; Balaam's guilt will be followed by Balaam's punishment. In the case of these 
libertines Jude exhorts his Christians: "Keep this difference, that ye have mercy on 
some, but make some blessed with fear, and bring them out of the fire, hating the 
stained skirt of the flesh", 22.23. These are filthy fellows, who must be handled with 
tongs. Save what is to be saved, snatch them as it were by force out of the fire, hate 
also the skirt stained from the flesh; on their garments clings the filth from their 
fornicating doings; beware lest you yourselves be defiled by touching them! This 
detestable earnestness the angel and his church have lacked. Therefore they are 
exhorted to repent, with the threat, "But if not, | will come quickly unto thee, and will 
make war with them with the sword of my mouth." | will come " to thee ". Because the 
angel cannot say with Paulo, "Therefore | testify unto you this day, that | am clean 
from all blood," Acts. 20, 26, therefore the Lord comes to him, the Lord Himself will 
intervene with His sword of slaughter, which goes out of His mouth v. 12. The Weimar 
Bible declares this, "I will by such new zealous teacher contend with my word Against 
them, and where they turn not, | will slay them with the breath of my lips, even as the 
angel of the LORD withstood Balaam with a bare sword, Num. 22, 22. 23, and he 
was afterward slain with the sword, Num. 31:8." The latter, at any rate, is chiefly 
meant: the Lord will not both with his words blast them, and with his judgment, and 
especially with his parousia, put an end to them. Bengel: "When men, especially 
rulers, punish the wicked, they spare the Lord JEsu that 
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he punisheth not; but when men are negligent and cold-hearted, then cometh the Lord 
JEsus the more severely." 

Promise is given to the faithful, and this is supposed to all the churches. "He that 
hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches. To him that overcometh 
will | give to eat of the hidden manna, and will give him a white stone; and upon the star 
a new name written, which no man knoweth but he that receiveth it." The more exact 
explanation of the particular has given much difficulty. The right thing, all that is well to 
be said, has Disterdieck: "Quite unseemly, in regard to the hidden manna, is the 
recollection of the Jewish opinion, "that before the destruction of the temple by 
Nebuchadnezzar, the prophet Jeremiah, or the king Josiah, saved and hid the ark of the 
covenant, together with the sanctuaries contained therein, and that only the Messiah, at 
his appearing, would bring the same again into the light. Wrong is the view that Christ 
Himself is the hidden manna (Joh. 6). Christ gives the same. Rather, just as the victor 
proved himself by resisting the temptation to eat of the sacrifice made to idols, so he 
receives a corresponding reward in that the Lord presents heavenly, divine food, namely 
manna, the bread of heaven (Ps. 78:24; 105:40), such food, which, like the fruit of the 
tree of life, v. 7, will nourish the heavenly, blessed life. Hidden is this manna, because it 
will only be revealed in the glory to come by being partaken of." Bengel: "Over this 
heavenly bread one should lose his appetite for idolatrous sacrifice. In the world men 
are in many ways forward, that one may also try and experience this and that; but he 
who, denying himself, commits himself to the pasture of the flesh, gets, on the other 
hand, much to taste in spiritual, heavenly, supernatural things, whereby afterwards 
others must stand back." Hengstenbergs also wants to relate the manna to the present 
life. He says: "Scripture knows nothing of an absolute opposition of this life and the 
hereafter. According to their view, only what has been begun here will be completed 
everywhere there, and only those who already have here will be given there. The 
foretaste of this hidden manna the faithful have already in this life." 

Likewise the next promise of the white stone and the new name written on it has 
had many interpretations, especially when the two things, the stone and the inscription, 
were separated and each given a separate meaning; there one has guessed almost 
everything that was known about a use of the white stone among Jews, Greeks, and 
pagans in general, and then again so with the name. Without any reason is the 
explanation of N. de Lyra, according to which the White Stone is the transfigured body 
and the inscription placed on it. 
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The new name written in this way is supposed to mean: the person thus honored is 
attributed to the citizenship of heaven. In connection with the mention of the manna, one 
also sought the explanation of the white stone in the Jewish fable, that in the desert, 
besides the manna, there were also precious stones and pearls; or one also thought of 
the jewels of the high priest, arranged at the time of the giving of the manna, which bore 
the names of the tribes of Israel on twelve precious stones - which, however, are not 
called psephos - so that here, therefore, the priestly dignity of the accomplished victors 
is indicated. Others have searched the heathen customs, e. g. that the victors at the 
national games were led to festive meals and otherwise rewarded with various goods. 
The Roman emperors likewise instituted such festivities, at which the victors entered 
their native city and then received the rewards offered. Titus even used to throw wooden 
balls into the arena, on which were written instructions for food, clothing, money, etc.; 
the fighter then received what the instruction he had captured said. Hereafter the 
consecration stone was explained as the instruction to the heavenly reward, as the 
"ticket of admission" to the heavenly banquet. Others recalled the use of the lottery ticket 
among the Jews, or the use of the Greeks and Romans, who held an election with little 
white stones or beans on which names were written. Still others compared the classical 
use of giving a favorable verdict in court with little white stones; this was supposed to 
denote acquittal, vindication, or the beatific sentence of Christ. Dusterdieck: "But against 
all those certain antiquarian relations speaks the decisive circumstance, that the 
representation of our passage does not truly agree with any one of them. Hengstenberg 
and already Bengel say correctly: "The only moment that comes into consideration here 
is that in antiquity many things were written on small stones.' Here the white color of the 
stone given to the victor, which in itself represents the splendor of victory and 
corresponds to the pure essence of the blessed in heaven, retains its full significance. 
But what really gives the white stone its value is the inscription it bears. Christ gives the 
victor a new name written on the stone, a name which no one knows but he who receives 
it. Partly on the model of the old prophetic promise of a new name (Isa. 62, 2; 65, 15), 
partly by analogy of 19, 12, where Christ's own name is spoken of, partly according to 
the provision: no one knows the name, etc., the new name written on the given stone 
can by no means be the name of God. The idea in 3:12; 14:1 is of quite another kind. 
Also the opinion that the stone has the inscription: 'Moth and holy to the Lamb’, which 
means new in contrast to the old Jewish belief in God without the Lamb, is to be rejected. 
The above names correspond only to the 
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This is the view held by most commentators, according to which the name of the victor 
is spoken of. The name is new because it refers to the new glory of the believers that 
will only be revealed in the life to come (1 Joh. 3, 2; 1 Cor. 13, 9 f.); and only the one 
who receives it knows it because - as is similarly the case in this life - the knowledge of 
the blessedness of eternal life can only be found in one's own experience. But what that 
new name will be, according to the text, must not even be asked. The answer given by 
most, that filius Dei or electus is the name, is only true in so far as the general content 
of the Christian hope is expressed in it, Rom. 8, 17; 1 John 3, 2." Hengstenberg: "The 
word 'new,' new name, new song, new heaven, new earth, new Jerusalem, all new, has 
a sweet sound to those on whom the old weighs with heavy pressure. The new name is 
taken from Isa. 62:2: 'And the nations shall see thy righteousness, and all kings thy glory: 
and thou shalt be called by a new name, which the mouth of the LORD shall pronounce’; 
cf. 65:15: 'And unto his servants shall he give another name.' No particular name is 
meant here, as in the fundamental passage, or it would have been named just now. It is 
enough that the name is a new one, that it is much more glorious than the former one, 
that the state which it denotes has nothing in common with the former one, full of 
affliction, hunger, thirst, heat, and tears. Parallel is 3:12: ‘And | will write upon it the name 
of my God, and the name of the city of my God, the new Jerusalem, and my name, the 
new.' There to whom the victor belongs in the new order of things, here the new name 
which he himself receives. In 1 John 3:2 the new state which the new name expresses 
is signified by the words: But | know that when it shall appear, we shall be like him: for 
we shall see him as he is? The new name no man knoweth but he that receiveth it. This 
is a mystery infinitely more apt than the vaunted and yet so insipid mysteries of the 
Nicolaitans. Correspondingly is the name of Christ, which no man knoweth but he 
himself, in 19:12. Also, according to 1 John 3:1,2, the blessed state of Christians, the 
present and much more the future, is incomprehensible to the world, which, with all its 
vaunted knowledge, yet knows so little, knowing neither God, John 15:21, nor Christ, 
John 16:3, nor his faithful." 


Writing to Thyatira. 
2, 18-29. 
Thyatira was in the last century of the Roman Republic and in the first centuries of 


the imperial period one of the most flourishing Greek cities in the northernmost part of 
the Asia Minor region called Lydia in older times. As an important place of the roman 
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It was one of the places of minting, where the national coins were minted, and it was the 
only town in the province of Asia over which the Romans, in imperial times, led the 
military road from Pergamum to Sardis. Completely Hellenic in custom, usage, and 
delight in theatrical and athletic games, its inhabitants were especially famous for their 
purple dyeing and weaving. The pious purple merchant Lydia, Apost. 16, 14, came from 
here. We have the first news of a Christian community of the place in the Apocalypse. 

"And unto the angel of the church which is in Thyatira write; These things saith 
the Son of God, which hath eyes like unto flames of fire, and his feet are like unto brass." 
The HErr, who 1:13 appears like a son of man, is, as the whole account in chapter 1 
shows, the Son of God. Here He calls Himself by the very name of His majesty. By the 
description of His eyes and feet He is marked out as the stern and undeceivable Judge. 
Nothing can escape and be hidden from the eyes, or deceive them; and where those 
fire-burning feet tread, 1:15, they destroy all life. "| know thy works, and thy love, and thy 
faith, and thy service, and thy patience, and thy works, the last more than the first." 
Works, the stirring activity of the church, are mentioned first, then four activities, 
subordinate to the general term. The agape, because it is without further definition, and 
precedes, is very generally love to God and the brethren. The pistis, faith, this 
fundamental virtue. Diakonia, service to all in need, especially the poor. The hypomone, 
steadfastness, patient endurance and endurance of hostilities from the evil world. And 
to add to all this, "The last more than the first." The saying is the opposite of Matt. 12:45, 
"It shall be worse with the same man hereafter than before"; likewise 2 Pet. 2:20. Here 
a constant growing and increasing, which cannot do itself enough. As the church at 
Ephesus was reproached with a backsliding, an abandonment of the first love, it had 
seen better times, and did not maintain the former flourishing condition, so in this one 
only flourishing, pleasing growth is stated and commended. This the Lord knows and 
sees well, notices it with pleasure, and does not forget it to his church. 

But the Lord finds fault with it; it is the same fault he found with the church of 
Pergamus: the lack of seriousness in the fight against false teaching. And indeed the 
seduction is also the same that was rampant in that church. "But | have Against thee, 
that thou sufferest the woman Jsabel, which saith she is a prophetess, and teacheth and 
seduceth my servants to commit fornication, and to eat things sacrificed unto idols." Thus 
the same pieces of seduction which were before laid to the charge of the Nicolaitans. 
The operates here be- 
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especially a woman named Isabel. Some have taken Isabel for a symbolic name and 
understood by it the whole Jewish people or the whole Jewish synagogue. But the 
delusion attributed to the Nicolaitans was not a Jewish delusion at all, but a pagan 
delusion, a libertine sect, a blackening of paganism into the Christian community. At any 
rate, the woman's name was not Isabel, but the name of old Isabel, the wife of Ahab, the 
persecutor and murderer of the prophets of God, gave, as Balaam before, the type for 
the disgraceful doings of the Nicolaitans. Of Ahab it is said that he "did more to provoke 
the LORD God of Israel to anger than all the kings of Israel that had been before him," 
1 Kings 16:33. This is traced to it 1 Kings 21:25: "For Isabel his wife persuaded him 
thus." Of her fornication and sorcery, which increased, Jehu knows to say, 2 Kings 9:22. 
We have not to think of Isabel as a collective, such as Hengstenberg "the heresy 
personified." The description suggests something individual, a particular woman. The 
wife of the bishop is not to be thought of. For text-critical and exegetical reasons, the 
reading without sou is preferable, which many minuscules have. Zahn wants to keep 
just this reading and thinks that just this fits the type of the old Isabel. Isabel, the 
Phoenician king's daughter, the wife of the weak king Ahab, who introduced the service 
of Baal coupled with fornication and is herself accused of fornication, is a fitting type to 
describe a bishop's wife who promoted the teachings of the Nicolaitans, recommended 
fornication and participation in pagan sacrificial festivals without scruples, and herself 
committed fornication. Isabel means some woman who, pretending to be a prophetess, 
promoted the Nicolaitans' doctrines, and for this very reason was called a new Isabel, 
as formerly Ahab's wife gave the most serious offence in the Old Testament church by 
introducing the Baal service and by fornication connected with the Baal and Astarte 
service. This is reproached to the angel, that he allowed this woman. Apheis is properly 
explained by the variant. He could and should have put a stop to her shameful 
handiwork. Bengel remarks on the characterization of this angel: "There are men who 
have a hearty love of good, and engage in all that is praiseworthy, rejoice in it, and do 
all things to please the Lord JEsu for their part. But evil may have its course on their 
part." He contrasts this angel with that of the church at Ephesus: "That one could not 
bear the wicked, and hated the works of the Nicolaitans, but left the first love and the 
first works. But this one was loving and had more and more perfect works, but did not 
resist evil with due vigor. To this, not to him, a case is assigned and repentance 
commanded, though the Lord has something against both." The fact is, repentance is 
commanded by the Lord to both of them, and that he made the angel at Ephesus harder. 
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The reason why the whole congregation is touched and threatened with rejection is 
that the abandonment of the first love is such a profound evil, and the whole 
congregation was infected by it, that not much more than the viler energetic 
appearance remained. Here the whole church is not a godless Nicolaitan nest, but it 
tolerates such a nest in its midst and does not sufficiently disturb and destroy it in 
godly zeal. Therefore the Lord threatens that in His zeal He will drive between them 
and visit the deceivers Himself. He has already taken the preliminary steps and 
exercised patience and longsuffering. "I have given her [Isabel] time that she should 
repent, but she will not repent of her fornication." She misinterprets, misuses, and 
despises the riches of God's goodness, patience, and longsuffering, and does not 
consider that God's goodness leads her to repentance. There the HER must draw up 
other, unmistakable strings. "Behold, | cast her into a bed, and them that have 
committed fornication with her, into great tribulation, if they repent not of their works; 
and their children will | smite to death." She herself, the deceiver, shall first of all fall 
into the hands of the Lord, and all who have made common cause with her. But this 
shall not be a bed of lust and harlotry, as she imagines and desires; in the parallel 
sentence it is said without image, "into great tribulation." She is to experience what it 
means to fall into the hands of the living God. Her children, of course, are not her and 
the bishop's children, but children of fornication, of her fornicating, especially of her 
spiritual fornication, that is, her seduced and beguiled ones. The Lord will smite them 
to death. If one wants to interpret the image of the bed at all, Calov lists such 
interpretations: Exile into hell, wars, or even safety and impunity in sinning, which then 
makes them all the bolder and the judgment all the more terrible. The usual meaning 
is: they shall go from the bed of abominations to a bed of painful suffering. The Lord 
will intervene in such an obvious and tangible way that "all the churches shall know 
that | am He who searches the kidneys and hearts, and will give you to each one 
according to his works. The Lord will make an example of the deceivers, and this will 
cause the others to fear and shun the God who shows Himself to be the righteous 
judge of the whole world. To the church itself, which has not been tainted by the 
abominable deception, the Lord says for comfort and encouragement: "But to you | 
say, to the rest of Thyatira, to all you who do not have this teaching, who have not 
known the depths of Satan, as they say, | do not cast upon you another burden. But 
what ye have, that hold till | come." This speech is to the rest at Thyatira, the church, 
apart from the Nicolaitans, the lazy members. They do not have that teaching, have 
never accepted it, and do not want to do so. The Doctrine has remained foreign to 
them, they do not know it by experience. They do not know these depths of Satan. 
Contentious 
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is whether the subject is to be sought in hos legousin, "the rest," or whether it is the 
Nicolaitans. In any case, the Nicolaitans; so also the expression "depths of Satan" 
seems far more striking. At any rate, "the depths" is direct speech of the Nicolaitans, 
while the further determination "of Satan" is to be taken as an addition of the 
speaking HER. The opinion is: they speak of depths and mysteries which they 
fathom and teach. But these are not divine depths (1 Cor. 2:10) and mysteries, but 
with these the devil fools them. Thus Bengel: "The false teachers said that what they 
taught were deep things. This the Lord confesses, but with the addition, that they 
were not divine, but satanic depths; just as he leaves the Jews the name of a 
synagogue, but a satanic synagogue, v. 9." Other commentators consider the whole 
expression "depths of Satan" to be direct quotation. Thus Hengstenberg: "The 
Gnostics, probably proceeding from 1 Cor. 2, 10, always led the depths in their 
mouths, promised everywhere to introduce into the depths, with Satan no less than 
with God. But only with Satan did they succeed in a certain way. By stating that in 
order to know the depths of Satan (it is a question of the knowledge of Satan himself, 
not of the right way to fight Satan, as Neander assumes in The Apostolic Age, p. 
532), one must go through all that is shameful, putting on the philosopher's mantle 
to their inclination, they attained at least practically to an intimate acquaintance with 
Satan. The nature of these satanic studies of the oldest Gnosticism is illustrated by 
what Eusebius (Il, 13) says of the Simonians: 'Their inner mysteries, of which they 
say that he who first hears them is astonished and amazed, are in fact full of things 
to be astonished at, full of madness and nonsense. They are of such a nature that 
a chaste man cannot write them and let them pass his lips because of the vile 
nastiness and filthiness.' This was the theoretical result of her practical researches. 
. .. The point can only lie in what the false teachers took in the sense of a sublime 
and praiseworthy knowledge, the apostle in the sense of a low and shameful need. 
That only their knowledge of Satan's deeds is remembered is explained by the fact 
that here the horse's foot was especially visible in them." A blessed ignorance, that 
the Christians at Thyatira knew nothing of the art famous of Salsh, and would know 
nothing! To them the Lord says, "I will not make of you another burden." This is 
variously interpreted, according as one sat "burden" as a plague or as a precept. 
Most understand it of new affliction. You have enough to carry in your burden with 
Isabel and the Nicolaitans. I'll lay no more crosses on you. Others take it from 
commandments. Hengstenberg holds 
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even the word as a threat addressed to the apostates. "The other burden, therefore, 
which is not to be laid upon them, must be the antithesis of that which they now have 
and are to hold fast." Thus the Scripture well calls law-imposed "burdens." So Matt. 
23:4 the Lord says of the Pharisees, "They bind heavy and intolerable burdens, and 
lay them upon men's necks." In Apost. 15, 10 Peter drives at the Judaizers, "Why 
then tempt ye God with putting a yoke upon the necks of disciples, which neither our 
fathers nor we have been able to bear?" These lawless ones saw in everything that 
sought to put a bridle on their flesh an intolerable burden. Seeking for themselves, 
and promising liberty to their followers, they abused liberty for a lid of wickedness. 
When any word of God was held against them, they were always at hand with the 
reproach of being Jewish and legalistic. The apostolic council had decided: "It 
pleaseth the Holy Ghost and us to lay no burden (baros) more upon you, but these 
necessary things only, that ye abstain from things sacrificed to idols, and from blood, 
and from things strangled, and from fornication: from which if ye abstain, ye do right", 
Apost. 15, 28. 29. This is how Hengstenberg summarizes the next sentence: "I do 
not want to lay a new burden on you; but the things that are laid on you as necessary 
pieces, keep them until | come. At any rate, the burden of the plague is meant here, 
and the concluding clause, "That which ye have, hold fast till | come," inserts an 
entirely new thought. Plen makes a deep cut in the sentence, cuts off what has gone 
before, and the ho echete need not be of the same kind as that spoken of before, 
burden. The whole discourse is, after all, addressed to the faithful, unconvinced, to 
the we rn church at Thyatira. They are to hold on to what they have until the Lord 
returns. This means the word of God and all the spiritual, eternal goods, which they 
should not let be snatched out of their hands. 

Now again, in conclusion, the generalized promise which all the churches are 
to hear and take to heart, "He that overcometh and keepeth my works unto the end, 
to him will | give power over the Gentiles, and he shall feed them with a rod of iron, 
as of a potter's vessels shall he break them, as | have received of my Father; and | 
will give him the morning star. He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith 
unto the churches!" Overcoming enemies takes struggle, and holding on is 
necessary if you do not want to lose everything at such evil times. But do not shun 
the battle, hold fast my works, my faithful service, remain undeceived! | am with you 
and stand by you forever. Your reward shall be great. The heathen who do you all 
harm shall fall at your feet. You shall rule them harshly, you shall feed them with a 
rod of iron (according to the LXX translation, Ps. 2:9), and you shall destroy them as 
easily and as thoroughly as you break pottery. 
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And so | can speak, so | can promise you, my friends; for just so my Father (Ps. 2) 
spoke to me. All judgment the Father hath committed to the Son, Joh. 5, 22. And ye 
are my friends and brethren, ye shall judge with me the twelve generations of Israel, 
Luk. 22, 50, over the world, and over the angels, 1 Cor. 6, 2. The leaf shall soon and 
thoroughly turn with the world. Be of good cheer! - What the Lord wants to give to 
His victors at the end is the "morning star". What does that mean? In exegetical 
perplexity it has been guessed at quite arbitrarily. Calov asks: Why not hold fast the 
simple sense, since Christ 22:16 calls Himself the morning star? He will give himself 
wholly to his elect. But here the morning star is Christ's gift. Others have understood 
the devil from the ill-understood passage Isa. 14, 12, and what more such guesswork 
is. "The bold poetic conception seems rather to be this, that the victor shines in the 
splendor of the morning star precisely because he has the morning star itself in his 
possession, as, for instance, a precious stone gives its splendor to him who wears 
it." (DUsterdieck.) At any rate, we would understand the expression very well if we 
knew more of the false teachers to whom reference is made. Certainly 
Hengstenberg is right: "It seems that here also a relation takes place to the pretence 
of the Nicolaitans. These promised their listeners a new light, the dawn (one thinks 
only of Jak. B6hme's 'Aurora') or the morning star of knowledge, and also called 
themselves shining stars, destined to illuminate the darkness of the Christian 
Church. Instead of this wretched morning star, the faithful are promised the true one. 
A similar allusion can be found in the letter of Jude in v. 13 (2 Pet. 2, 17), where the 
false teachers are called ‘erring stars', to whom the darkness of darkness is reserved 
for eternity. They called themselves shining stars. On the other hand, after they have 
received the predicate of erring ones, similar to when the ‘friends of light’ are called 
friends of will-o'-the-wisp, the deepest darkness is announced to them." 

A more beautiful praise can hardly be given to a church than that which is 
given to the church of Thyatira. When even such a congregation is so earnestly 
reproved that it has not allowed itself to be deceived, but only that it has not shown 
complete earnestness against false teaching, then it is brought home to us what an 
abomination false teaching is to God and to Christ. 

(Conclusion follows.) E. P. 
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(Conclusion.) 


On the other hand, he heard many strange things from the friars in S. Maria 
del Popolo and from German curates, which did not quite fit in with his views of holy 
Rome. In particular, he learned all sorts of most grave things about Pope Alexander 
VI and his children, e.g. that this pope had been a Marrane, that is, a baptized Jew, 
and had believed plane nihil; that he had lived in incest with his daughter, and, in 
attempting to poison the cardinals of the faction of the Colonna, had accidentally 
poisoned himself; that Alessandro Farnese had given his own sister, the bella Giulia, 
to him, Alessandro Farnese had given up his own sister, the bella Giulia, to him and 
had become a cardinal in return, all more or less exaggerated stories, which, 
however, at that time were stiffly and firmly believed in Rome by all the world, even 
by Alexander's successor, and therefore must have made the greatest impression 
on the guileless young German monk; cf. Schlaginhaufen, n. 371; Cordatus, n. 1536 
f.; Mathesius, Tischreden, n. 742; Colloquia 3, p. 2321. [That Farnese (Pope Paul 
Ill.) owed his cardinalate in good part to his sister's relation to the pope is certain 
(Pastor 3, p. 320). But that he gave his sister up to the Pope is a legend. Legend is 
likewise the assertion that Alexander was a Marran, that he believed plane nihil, 
that he lived in incest with his daughter, that he died of poison (ibid., pp. 475 f. 498 
ff.). - Paris de Grassis, Déllinger Beitrage 3, p. 383: On November 26, 1507, Julius 
Il took up his abode in the upper rooms of the Vatican, because he did not wish to 
see at every hour the face of his predecessor and enemy Alexander, whom he called 
a Marran, a Jew and a circumcised man. When | laughed at this word with some 
courtiers, he resented my not believing him that Alexander had been circumcised]. 
Of the reigning Pope Julius, too, he heard many strange things: that he got up early 
at 2 a.m. and worked for himself until 5 and 6 a.m., and then, as a true man of the 
world, occupied himself incessantly with worldly business, war, building, and the 
minting of new coins (cf. Colloquia 3, p. 226). 226), that he confiscated the entire 
rich estate of Cardinal Melchior von Meckau, Bishop of Brixen, without further ado 
(cf. Férstemann 1, p. 256), that he was in general a tremendously greedy man, that 
he had the coats of arms of his predecessor, whom he hated most bitterly, broken 
on all doors and windows (Schlaginhaufen, No. 371, p. 100). These stories, too, 
probably come from the curials who frequented the Anima. With the coinage, 
especially with the reduction of coinage, the pope was indeed very much occupied. 
The papal mint had shortly before been leased to the Fuggers, who in the society of 
the Anima, as we have already 
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Knowledge, played a great role; for this, of course, the Fuggers had to build a new mint, 
to the cost of which the pope contributed only partially. What Luther reports of this is 
therefore quite correct. Not exactly incorrect is also what he tells of the Pope's dealings 
with the estate of Cardinal Meckau. The Cardinal was indeed a very rich man. In 
Venice, too, one wanted to know that he had more than 200,000 ducats at 5 percent 
with the Fuggers alone. According to a document of Julius Il, he had appointed the 
Anima as his universal heir, but according to another version, this bequest would only 
have amounted to 1000 Rhenish florins. In any case, the Anima received only 1000 
florins, and even these only by a very lengthy and peculiar detour. The Pope really, as 
Luther tells us, laid his hand on the whole estate. But was this a robbery? No. For the 
cardinals had not in themselves the right of testamenti factio activa. Unless they had 
been expressly granted testamentary privilege, their estates fell to the Curia without 
more. Julius did not even have to recognize the bequests made by the testator. But he 
did so, admittedly not in a hurry. Only at the very energetic insistence of the provisors 
did he grant the Anima a bequest of 1000 florins in the summer of 1610, but he did not 
pay it out directly, but merely gave the provisors an order for "the annuities and 
servitudes of all benefices, monasteries and churches of the German nation"! Even in 
July 1513 the Anima had therefore not received its money, or at least not completely 
for a long time! But the Pope did not use the money exclusively for himself, as Luther 
heard in the Anima. He gave at least 20,000 florins of it to the Emperor Maximilian, who 
was always in need of money and with whom he still walked hand in hand politically at 
that time. 

In connection with this story of the Meckausian inheritance, much discussed in 
the Anima, Luther probably also heard all sorts of things about the immense wealth of 
the Fuggers and the fixity of their Roman factor, Johann Zink, who even became a 
cleric and magister under Leo X. and did the sinecure trade as grandly as other lucrative 
financial business. For the relations of the great banking house with the benefice 
market had long been in progress at the time when Luther was in Rome: Markus Fugger 
the Younger, a nephew of the present head of the house, was, for instance, although 
not yet twenty years of age, already apostolic scriptor and protonotary, and at the same 
time provost of the cathedral of Regensburg, provost of St. German in Speyer, of St. 
Stephan in Bamberg, of Neumiinster near Wurzburg, of St. Peter and Gerlach in 
Augsburg, and archdeacon at Liegnitz; besides this he also possessed a pension on 
two parish churches in the Passau district. To all appearances, however, another curial 
who was very close to the Fuggers, the apostolic protonotary Johann Ingen, had 
already brought together even more benefices and pensions at that time. 
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Winkel, whom we have already met as a highly respected member of the Anima. He 
had at least already the provostships of St. Severin in Cologne and St. Walburg in 
Arnhem, the dechaney of St. Martin in Emmerich, canonships of St. Cassius in Bonn, 
in Minstereifel, St. Viktor in Mainz, pensions on a canonry of St. Severin in Cologne, 
the provostship of St. George in Limburg, the parish churches of Straelen and Goch, 
diocese of Cologne, Daelen, diocese of Liége, Bocholt, diocese of Minster, and he 
endeavoured ceaselessly and with quite good success to increase the number of 
these benefices and pensions. In the registers of Julius II. he figures more than thirty 
times, in those of Leo X. more than fifty times, as the recipient of benefices, pensions, 
commends, etc. (These benefices, pensions, commends, etc.). (Of course he did not 
keep all these benefices, pensions, commendations. He gave them up again in part 
in order to get others. For the benefices were shifted and traded back and forth by 
the courtesans just as stock market securities are today). No less than sixty-eight of 
these papal orders were for German and Dutch provostries, deaneries, canonries, 
and parish churches, only five for Italian benefices, and only one for a benefice in 
Rome itself. And yet this curial, who moreover received dispensation from the 
obligation to be ordained priest until April 1518, enjoyed such a good reputation that 
even the reforming Pope Adrian VI granted him a privileged position in his council! 
One can then form an idea of the extent to which all the interest of the ordinary 
curates was concentrated on the market for benefices. They followed the 
transactions which took place there day in, day out, with just the same zeal as the 
people who today are engaged in the "only ingenious business of making money," 
the transactions on the stock exchange. They therefore quite involuntarily regarded 
all strangers who came to Rome at first with suspicion as competitors, and often, as 
Loyola's disciples learned, they had the newcomers quite sharply rewarded. That 
Luther got to see and hear of this activity already in 1510-11 is certain. But he learned 
more details about it only late in 1520 from the old curial Johann von der Wick. (From 
him probably also comes the story of the curate who has 22 parishes, 7 provostries 
and 44 benefices in addition (An den Adel 1520, W. A. 6, p. 424). If by benefices one 
may understand pensions on benefices, then this story is not at all improbable). 

At that time, 1510-11, he was more impressed by what the German courtesans 
told him about the frivolous unbelief of the Roman priests, about the way of life of 
the cardinals, and about the prophecies that had been circulating all over Italy since 
Savonarola. The picture he thus received of the tops of Roman society was not 
exactly comforting. But he did not hear much good from the common people either. 
"From 
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The "savage life, nature and murders" were spoken of more often than he had 
expected in the Holy City, as well as the "splendidly harsh regiment" that Sier Niccolo 
Fieschi kept in the narrow streets of the inhabited city. Less frequently the 
conversation turned to cheerful incidents from the history of the last decades, such 
as the story of the evil Count Deifobo of Anguillara and his fight against Pope Paul 
ll in 1466, the humor of which the young monk already felt. But on the whole, what 
our traveler heard in the eternal city, especially from German compatriots about the 
Curia, the Romans, and not least about the German and Dutch courtesans 
themselves, was most unedifying and unpleasant. One might think that this was 
personal misfortune. But all the travellers to Rome of those days whom we know 
basically suffered the same fate. They are all disappointed in holy Rome, horrified, 
distressed, or at least astonished at what they have seen and heard. 

But if the Reformer did not see and hear much different in Rome than other 
pilgrims, did he not perhaps inwardly experience many things there that the average 
pilgrim did not experience, or did he not take away impressions from the eternal city 
that we do not find in other pilgrims to Rome of that day? This question must also be 
answered in the negative. The so-called experience at La Scala Santa belongs to 
legend. The travel impressions, however, which he later communicates, are 
essentially similar to the impressions of other northern travellers to Rome at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. They are also quite typical. 

Like most strangers, he too was struck in the overall picture of the eternal city 
above all by the immense extent of the then still very considerable fields of ruins, cf. 
Colloquia 1, p. 163, Lauterbach, pp. 9: civitas, quae hodie cernitur, plane est 
cadaver priorum monumentorum, Quite similarly expresses Erasmus, who was in 
Rome about two years before, Opp. 1, p. 1016 f.: Roma Roma non est, nihil 
habens praeter ruinas ruderaque, priscae calamitatis cicatrices ac vestigia - 
Tolle pontificem, cardinales - quid erit Roma? How apt this judgment is we have 
already seen. The Romans, as a rule, only entered these ruins when they needed 
stones for some new building; even strangers seldom came there. The wanderer, 
therefore, hardly ever encountered any living creature here, and if he did, he did not 
as a rule find it very pleasant. For precisely because the bargell kept a "trefflich hart 
Regiment" in the narrow streets of the inhabited city, the riffraff sought shelter in 
those deserted corners. Hence, when Luther later relates that he walked about here 
cum summo periculo, Colloquia. 1, p. 162, he is thinking of "dangerousness by 
murderers" and other dark existences of the darkest Rome that dwelled there. 
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Like his remarks about the city in general, however, his judgments about 
individual monuments and buildings are quite typical. Of all the curiosities of Rome, 
the catacomb at St. Sebastian's made the greatest impression on him. And why? 
Because, according to the Pilgrim's Book, 80,000 martyrs and 46 martyred popes 
were supposed to be buried here. Next, the Pantheon, to which one had to descend 
a staircase in those days, the Colosseum and the Baths of Diocletian. Of antique 
sculptures he mentions only one: the well-known statue, which should represent the 
alleged Pope Joan, and the strange marble chair belonging to it. Hausrath therefore 
seems to be right when he writes, p. 84, with a certain regret: "The stern monk passed 
the antique statues with closed eyes. He remembers the statue-famous Belvedere 
and the Campo di Fiore at the Ponte Sisto with its beautiful fountain, but only to recall 
for what things the money of Christendom was squandered in Rome. | am still silent 
about the time when such money was squandered: another time | will ask about it, 
the Campoflore and Belvidere and many other places know something about it' (An 
den Adel, 1520, W.A. 6, p. 427). What were to him the Apollo of Belvedere. and the 
Laocoongruppel" This is certainly very beautifully said, but unfortunately completely 
unhistorical. The courtyard of the Belvedere in which the statues stood - there were, 
moreover, scarcely more than three, the Laocoon group, the Heracles and the Tigris; 
the famous Apollo was not erected until July 1511, the Tiberinus and Cleopatra not 
until 1512 - was not yet accessible. It was not until Leo X. that it was opened to the 
public. So the "Thuringian peasant's son did not pass by these wonders with eyes 
closed or awake." He did not see them at all. But even otherwise, if he had been 
interested in beautiful antique statues, he would hardly have had the opportunity to 
become acquainted with such in the Rome of those days. What better pieces had 
already been excavated were in private hands, and were therefore not visible to 
ordinary people; and what had been put up for all the world to see, such as the two 
river gods, the Capitoline she-wolf and the Testa di Nerone in front of the 
Conservatorial Palace, the Marforio in the Via di Marforio east of the Capitol, the two 
horse-tamers on the Quirinal, the Pasquino in the Piazza Pasquino, the equestrian 
statue of Marcus Aurelius in front of the Lateran - apart from the latter, they belong 
more to the category of archaeological curiosities than to that of "beautiful statues". 
Luther, it seems, passed by these curiosities with "closed eyes," just as Erasmus of 
Rotterdam, so often contrasted with him today as a higher, freer, and richer spirit. For 
he, too, although he studied antiquity professionally and spent weeks with the 
antiquarians of the eternal city, to the great pity of philologists, never remembers 
even 
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only with a word of Laocoon, or else of some ancient art and building. And why? 
Because he was only a philologist, and, like most humanists, had not the least 
interest in anything not represented and representable in speech. "The counterpart 
of this is Goethe's blindness in Florence and Assisi.) 

When he heard the word Belvedere, the reformer certainly did not think of the 
world-famous statue "court", but of the papal palace of that name, where Leo X so 
often resided in the summer. But of course he never entered this palace, just as he 
never entered the Vatican or the great cardinal's palaces, but he certainly often saw 
the Campo di Fiore. For this was the real forum of Rome at that time, the centre of 
public life, of business and of tourism. But why does he name just this square and 
the Belvedere as places where the money of the Germans is squandered? Because 
they were the principal places of papal and curial festivities. Of course, he hardly 
knew this from his own experience, for in January 1511 the Belvedere was deserted, 
and great public revelries hardly took place in the bad weather and because of the 
bad times. The allusion, therefore, certainly refers to the immediate present in which 
the passage is written, to the time of Leo X., under whom one festival followed 
another, and the guarantor to whom the Reformer owes the knowledge of these 
things was probably again the Doctor Johann von der Wick, to whom so much of the 
information about Roman conditions in the little book of the nobility goes back 
(Lauterbach, Tagebuch, February 2, 1538, p. 19 f.; cf. the letters of July 10 and 17, 
1520, Enders 2, pp. 432. 443). "Close to Campo di Fiore in the Vicolo del Gallo at 
the corner of the Via de’ Cappellari, Nos. 12-13, is the Casa di Vanozza, the home 
of Alexander VI's mistress, still adorned with the Bull of Borja. Vanozza (= Giovanna) 
de Cantaneis, who, when Luther stayed in Rome, still lived there, because she died 
only on November 26th, 1518. At that time, of course, she was already an old woman 
of more than 68 years (born on July 13th, 1442). Who it does not seem that Luther 
knew this). 

In the same context Hausrath indulges in all kinds of mildly condescending 
reflections on the popular topic "The monk Luther and the Rome of the 
Renaissance", cf. Luther's Rome Journey, p. 34: "The buildings and pictures of the 
Cinquecento shone in the splendor of their first morning of creation. On the brightest 
day of this bright time - the greatest man of this century enters the city of Rome, the 
rich floral carpet of the Renaissance is spread before him, but he hurries after the 
darkest chapels, tombs, graves" etc. Again, very beautifully said, but is it true? No! 
Michelangelo and Raphael, however, were already at work in the Vatican. The 
ceiling of the Sistine alone was not unveiled until October 31, 1512, and the frescoes 
in the Camera della Segnatura were not completed until midsummer 1511, the 
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in the Stanza d'Eliodoro, in the other stanzas and in the loggias, however, had not 
even been commissioned. The paintings of the Cinquecento, which everyone thinks 
of first when the buzzword Renaissance is heard, were therefore not yet available to 
the public at all. And it was no different with the buildings. Of the great creations of 
the new architecture, very few were already completed. The Cancelleria was still the 
most excellent sertige building, and at least that even struck the monk with the gloomy 
bound sense very much. The old St. Peter's Church, too, had not yet entirely fallen a 
victim to the vandalism of the Ruinante, as Bramante was justly generally called, so 
that Luther could still gain an impression of its original size and form. The city as a 
whole, at any rate, still had a typically medieval appearance. The dazzling antithesis: 
"The rich floral carpet of the Renaissance is spread before him, but he hastens after 
the darkest chapels," etc., is therefore nothing but a ghastly phrase. The "rich 
tapestry" was only in the making in 1510-11, and was not yet there even for people 
who, unlike the monk Luther, could have noticed something of its making if they had 
had an eye for such things. Again, | mention only Erasmus of Rotterdam. 

But these are all, after all, only quisquiles. The main question is: are the 
impressions Luther gained of the state of religious and moral life in Rome at that time, 
and the judgments he later makes about it, typical, or do they at least reveal something 
special, a "critical disposition," a tendency to "see only the shadows"? Grisar remarks 
in Hiezu, Luther 1, p. 24: "Instead of building himself up in the many good things that 
he had to encounter, and in the great idea of the church that was above the shadows, 
Luther, quite receptive in the opposite direction and critically inclined as he was, let 
himself be taken in too much by the impressions of moral decay." So there must have 
been much good to Luther in Rome. How Grisar knows this, he does not say. Perhaps, 
however, for the benefit and piety of ignorant mankind, he will one day name his 
informants. The witnesses known, Philip of Burgundy, Erasmus of Rotterdam, the 
unnamed Spanish scholars from whom the strange opinions for the Lateran Council 
of December 17, 1511, and of the year 1515, were written. December 1511 and 1512, 
the poet Battista Spagnolo Mantovano, the Auguftine general Egidio Canifio, the monk 
Francesco de Montepulciano, who resigned as a preacher in Florence in 1513, and 
the other Italian monastic prophets of the time, the Spanish poet Bartolomé Torres de 
Naharro, Michelangelo, Pico della Mirandola, Sigismondo Tizio, Giovanni Andrea 
Prato, Bartolommeo Cerretani, Francesco Vettori, Guicciardini, Macchiavelli, the 
unnamed Courtesan of the Rhine, Mutian, Hutten, Friedrich Fischer, the unnamed 
Dominican, whose letter is found in Spalatin's papers, Crotus Rubeanus, 
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Jakob Ziegler, and whatever else they may be called, are at any rate not among them. 
For all of them have not noticed "this many good things," that is, the piety and holiness 
that are said to have been found in Rome at that time. They all tell only "shameful stories" 
and do not betray the least talent to console themselves by means of the "great idea of 
the church exalted above the shadows" over the bad impressions that overwhelmed 
them in Rome, while Luther, in spite of Grisar, still managed this quite well at the 
beginning of 1519, as the "Lessons on Several Articles" classically shows. 

But after all - did not the Reformer later put on too much, even fabulate a little in 
the heat of the polemic? It is clear that one can only reach a verdict on this if one knows 
exactly the "whole number of disgraceful stories" that he later tells and, as best one can, 
ascertains what there is to them. Let us therefore review all of them and compare them 
with the impressions of other travellers to Rome in those days! [Here Bohmer lets follow 
all the more important pronouncements of Luther in his sermons, writings, and table 
speeches, which the Roman polemicists are wont to call "tales of shame." What these 
are, and to what extent Luther's statements coincide with the facts, Bohmer shows when 
he thus continues:] 

In some of these statements, the reformer merely reproduces foreign judgments 
that he heard in Rome or about Rome; in others, he formulates very specific accusations 
based on his own view or experience. Among the former is the sentiment described by 
the former curial Liborius Magdeburg, who had been notary of the Nota 1517-1527, as 
an old vaticinium: "It cannot stand thus, it must break." Such divinations had indeed 
been in constant circulation in Italy since Savonarola. At the end of the year 1500, for 
example, Martino da Brozzi appeared at Florence with the announcement of a terrible 
judgment upon Rome, Florence, and Italy. In 1502 the pope of the Fratesches (the 
followers of Savonarola), Pietro Bernardino, was burned for prophesying similar things. 
In 150'8 Florence again saw a prophet of this kind within its walls, the hermit Girolamo 
of Bergamo. He was followed in June 1513 by two prophesying monks of Ognissanti, 
and in December by the Minorite Francesco di Montepulciano, who preached quite 
openly that Rome would perish within a short time. In February, March, July, and 
December 1514, too, such prophets made themselves known. [See also Battista 
Mantovano to Julius Il and Leo X, Opp. Francofordiae 1573, 1 f. 237 f. : Respublica 
Christi labitur aegrotatque fides, jam proxima morti, and the judgment of Canon 
Sigismondo Tizio of Siena at Pastor 4, 1, p. 5.] This apocalyptic mood, however, is 
attested not only among members of the Dominican and Minorite orders, but also in the 
order of Luther; indeed, it was so general in Italy that the Lateran Council of December 
19, 1516, gave the preachers 
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believed that he had to expressly forbid prophesying. That such prophecies also 
came to Luther's ears is therefore very possible. 

The other proverb that he claims to have heard in Rome comes from the 
same circles: "If there is a hell, Rome is standing on it. For it says the same thing that 
Savonarola had already proclaimed about Rome as the new Babylon, the seutina et 
cloaca omnium flagitiorum (cf. Pico, Vita Savonarola, ed. Batesius, Vitae select, 
virorum, p. 118), which the prophets after him, such as Francesco di Montepulciano, 
constantly repeated (cf. Parenti, p. 302ff.), and sprang from the same apocalyptic 
mood. Of course, we must not immediately conclude further from this that Luther met 
with Frateschians in Italy, although there were demonstrably people close to them also 
in Rome: it is enough to mention one of great name: Michelangelo. For that, since the 
Reformer betrays knowledge of Savonarola only since 1521, would be as improbable 
as possible. [Mathesius, 3rd Sermon, p. 55: A Naumburg priest sends Luther on his 
way to Worms the portrait of the pious Christian Savonarola, and admonishes him that 
he should hold out with a broad foot by the recognized truth. In 1523 Luther wrote a 
preface to the Latin introduction of Savonarola's Meditatio pia, W. A. 12, p. 245 ff]. He 
can also have this saying quite well of the German courtesans who consorted in the 
Anima. For among them were also serious people who were concerned about the 
conditions in Rome, such as William of Enkevoirt, the aforementioned friend and 
confidant of Adrian VI, and the unnamed Rhinelander whom Francesco Vettori later 
met in Germany. 

The Reformer also cites as proverbia the phrases: "The nearer Rome, the 
angrier Christians" and: "Whoever goes to Rome for the first time sees a rogue," etc. 
This latter sentence is also quoted as a proverbium in the Pasquillus of 1520 (Hutten, 
Opp., ed. Boecking 4, p. 466). The other is also cited by Luther later as a proverb, 
and in application to Wittenberg. But it is also mentioned elsewhere, and the 
corresponding Italian proverb: Roma veduta, fede perduta. How widespread was the 
view underlying this proverbium is shown by the evidence we have of it, not only from 
Germany and Hungary, but also from Spain. "What, to Rome do you want," said there 
in 1523 a lady in Barcelona to the pilgrim Loyola, "whence all, | know not how, to 
return?" "She meant to imply," Loyola politely added, "that there was little to be profited 
in Rome in spiritual things." (Mutian to Urban of Gotha after June 26, 1515 
(Correspondence 2, p. 176): "Diu delibero, an Romam mittendus sit Nepotianus. 
Habes aestimationem meam, tuum judicium impedio. Romae tales pueri fiunt 
lixae, lenones, asinarii, interdum atrienses et coci. Multi pessum eunt, multi 
tamen, ne mentiar, ad divitias promoventur et veluti glande 
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sues laeti redeunt."] The saying, then, as is also shown by a similar utterance of 
Pope Adrian VI. in his first address to the cardinals, reflected the public opinion of 
Europe. People really thought worse of Rome in general at that time than they did 
of Paris in the 19th century and of Berlin now. 

But more importantly, do the Reformer's specific charges match the 
impressions other observers have gained of Julius II's Rome and Italy? He 
particularly emphasizes the ignorance of the Roman, and in general of the Italian 
clergy. How well-founded this reproach was, we possess the very strongest 
testimonies to it. Many Italian clergy could not even read. Still more were on tense 
terms with Latin, and, what Luther has especially in view, had no knowledge of the 
sacramental form of confession and of the casus reservati, and at least nine-tenths 
were absolute idiots in theology. Further, the Reformer was much struck by the 
profane alacrity of the priests in celebrating the Mass, and in general by the profane 
conduct of the clergy during the service. For this observation, too, we have an 
abundance of supplementary and confirming evidence, and a pretty counter- 
example in the judgment of contemporaneous Welsh travellers on the great 
slowness of the Low German priests in reading Mass and the great dignity and 
devotion of all divine services in German lands. Many Roman priests celebrated so 
quickly because they were in the habit of reading several masses in succession for 
the sake of better merit. It is true that, when the reins began to be tightened more 
strictly when they were caught, they received the "punishment chorus" also 
mentioned by Luther, that is, they were bounced. But under Julius there was no talk 
of such severity yet. [In Spain, as late as the 19th century, one could find posted in 
sacristies, "Mass should last at least twelve minutes. No smoking!"] An even greater 
impression was made on the young monk by what he was told of the frivolous 
unbelief of the Roman priests. That even this was not later invented or exaggerated 
by him is proved by the fact that Erasmus heard the same thing almost at the same 
time in Rome, and Philip of Burgundy two years before, at the presentation of the 
relics of the Passion in St. Peter's, experienced almost more annoyance. 

Furthermore, the reformer complains about the dissolution of the monasteries. 
The consilium de emendanda ecclesia, Pietro Carafa's memorandum of October 
4, 1532, and countless other documents of the time show with what justification. He 
also often emphasizes that so many monasteries were given into commendation by 
the popes and thus destroyed. He mentions especially the famous Roman 
monasteries of S. Agnese fuori le Mura, S. Pancrazio, S. Sebastiano on the Via 
Appia, and S. Paolo fuori le Mura (E. A. 262, p. 152). S. Sebastiano, indeed, was to 
all appearances commended at that time; whether also S. Agnese and 
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S. Paolo, on the other hand, is very doubtful. It is possible that Luther confused S. 
Agnese with S. Lorenzo and S. Paolo with Trefontane, or that his memory once failed 
him. This point, then, needs some elucidation. But the very fact from which he 
proceeds is certain. Alexander VI. demonstrably bought the votes of the cardinals at 
his elevation not least by bestowing rich abbeys. Julius Il gave away "good 
monasteries" for good services, much as later rulers gave away "good tins of good 
diamonds," as Prince Gorchakoff used to say so nicely, and so did his successors 
until the middle of the sixteenth century, although Leo L. already officially condemned 
the abuse and the authors of the consilium de emendanda ecclesia protested 
against it in the strongest terms. 

No need at all to prove further the Reformer's complaints of the avarice and 
simony of the Roman clergy from the Pope down to the last of His Holiness's "secret 
broom-sweepers" and grooms. "Without gifts and veneration nothing can be 
accomplished in Rome." "Without gifts we can do nothing according to this Court's 
custom," aptly says a good connoisseur of the Curia, Johann von Blankenfeld of 
Berlin, who was himself very receptive to gifts, on March 18, 1513, and indeed one 
was not allowed to come up with trifles. To give a cardinal less than 50 ducats, about 
2500 to 3000 marks, "was not respectable". Everything was bought and sold, even, 
as the proceedings at the election of Alexander VI and Julius II show, the papacy. 
Battista Mantovano could therefore dare publicly reproach the Curia: venalia nobis 
templa, sacerdotes, altaria, sacra corona, ignes, thura, preces, coelum est 
venale Deusque! [Mutian, Correspondence 2, p. 104, from 1514: "Raums gnia uou 
vsuals?" Blankenfeld in SchnGring, p. 15: "At Rome nothing is worse, less, and again 
more respected than money."] This avarice was partly a consequence of the 
outrageous luxury of the cardinals and other high prelates, which was abundantly 
attested. The monk Luther, of course, could not get a full view of it in January, 1511, 
when none of these gentlemen held court in Rome. But he did see the colossal new 
cardinal's palaces, especially the Palazzo Venezia, the Palazzo Riario, and the 
palaces in the Piazza Skossa Cavalli, and from these splendid dwellings he quite 
rightly inferred the mode of life of the noble bon vivants who called themselves the 
Senate of the Church. Finally, the Reformer also heard all sorts of things about the 
immorality of the Roman clergy. Some of it was doubtless exaggerated. Alexander 
VI. and the Borjas had not been quite so bad as all the world now claimed, and it 
was hardly so bad with the habits of the cardinals, as the young German was told. 
But the conditions were such that the wildest rumors did not seem implausible. [Pope 
Julius II. contributed not a little to this. He went in his death- 
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hatred against the Borjas so far, that in his presence a preacher was allowed to 
publicly describe Alexander VI. as a monster afflicted with all imaginable vices 
(Pastor 3, p. 754)]. It may well be, therefore, that in Rome, in the circles in which 
Luther moved - they will probably have been mostly Germans - the cardinals, qui 
mulierum consuetudine fuerint contenti, were virtually praised, for these curials 
took no offence at all at the general whore economy. Even those who put up with 
married women, as the example of Aleander shows, considered themselves 
decidedly better and more respectable than the "many of ours, qui puerilia 
sectantur.” [Aleander, letter of January 25, 1518: "In Venere expendi - potuissem 
et alias conducere amicas, sed Neapolis me deterret neque aliter potest Romae 
fieri. Sic cardinales, sic severissimi rotae auditores, sic omnes faciunt praeter 
eos, qui puerilia [bag griefaiffae Bafter] sectantur, quos Diabolus capiat. Ego 
enim, etsi /talus [!], semper tamen sum id vitium abominatus, in quo doleo 
multos hic ex inferioribus et nostratibus, ut audio, esse oculis tenus infectos." 
So Aleander means: he who does not have his way with women as he does, puerilia 
sectatur. - The prostitution of the popes, cardinals, and clergy in Rome around the 
time of Luther's trip to Rome, as well as the widespread spread of Greek vice and 
the epidemic of lust, are discussed by Bohmer in the section of this chapter that 
allows Luther's contemporaries to speak about the moral and religious conditions in 
Rome. 

That there were also decent and dutiful priests in this rotten society, Luther did 
not deny. He himself names with distinction several preachers who, even before the 
resurgence of the Gospel, had courageously opposed the prevailing corruption, 
among them the general of his own order, Egidio Canisio, and the Minorite Ludwig 
(of Fossombrone?). Alone these few serious and moral men, as he rightly remarks, 
could do nothing at that time. They still disappeared altogether, not only to the eye 
of strangers, but also of Italians, as the characteristic judgments of Bembo sBembo's 
verses quoted by Luther, Mathesius, Tischr. 711d: Vivere, qui sancte vultis, 
discedite Roma! Omnia hic licent, non licet esse probum], Vettoris, Sigismondi 
Titios, Cerretanis, Giovanni Andrea Pratos and Michelangelos show, behind the 
preponderance of scurrae, goliardi, concubinarii, lenones cinaedi, mangones, 
simoniaei. It was these who, in the days of Julius II. and Leo X., entirely determined 
the ecclesiastical physiognomy of the eternal city and of Italy. The reformers only 
gradually gained ground since the Sacco di Roma (May 1527), but very gradually. In 
1538 Loyola still agitatedly complained in a letter from Rome how parched the soil 
was here for good fruits, how abundant in evil ones, and yet in the meantime many 
things had already improved, especially in the Curia itself. One could perhaps object 
to this that at the beginning of the 16th century there had been 
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actually looked so sad all over the church. There is something right about that. The 
conditions were indeed bad everywhere. But nowhere was the public conscience so 
dull, nowhere was vice so insolent, the frivolity, the forgetfulness of duty, and the 
moral degradation of the clergy so monstrous, as in Italy, and here again especially 
in "holy Rome. (A proof of this is that the physician Girolamo Fracastoro, with his 
didactic poem on syphilis, which he dedicated to the papal notary Bembo, who was 
endowed with so many benefices, was so successful under Leo X. that even 
Sannazaro declared: "| am conquered. This "poet", moreover, still played a certain 
role under Paul III as doctor of the Council of Trent). 

One cannot say, therefore, that the impressions Luther brought home from 
Rome were wrong or even one-sided. On the contrary, they correspond to the facts 
and at the same time, what is even more important for us, to the impressions of other, 
namely other Nordic travelers to Rome in those days. Philip of Burgundy, Erasmus, 
Friedrich Fischer, the unnamed Rhinelander whom Francisco Vettori met in 
Germany, Bartolomo Torres de Naharro, and even the sources to whom the prior 
Kilian Leib of Rebdorf owes his knowledge of Roman things, judge likewise. Kochlaus 
and Eck also express themselves much more sharply than one would think possible. 
It was really as Pope Adrian VI reproached the cardinals on September 1, 1522: the 
whole world spoke of the vices of Rome. 

So far Béhmer, who finally points out the fact that not all of Luther's 
communications and judgments about Rome and Italy can be traced back to his own 
experiences, but partly to what he later read and heard about Rome, especially from 
table companions of his house, some of whom had spent years in Italy. Among these 
were: Lizentiat Liborius at Magdeburg; the nobleman Eustach von Schlieben, who 
had sojourned five years in Italy; Cordatus, who had studied at Rome and Ferrara 
about the same time as Erasmus; the Bremen syndic, Dr. Johann von der Wick, who 
was considered a particularly good connoisseur of the Curia; Dr. H. Schneidewin, Dr. 
Basilius Monner, and others. These told, besides harmless histories of the country 
and its people, "ghastly stories of the immorality, the frivolity, the religious nihilism, 
the ignorance, the avarice, the disloyalty of the Welsh, especially of the Welsh 
clergy." Heinrich Schneidewin, for example, asserted outright: "In Italy everyone may 
believe what he likes. The Italians either pay homage to the darkest superstition, or 
they are 'Epicureans,' that is, religious nihilists who want to know nothing of a 
resurrection of the dead and of an eternal life." Even in good Catholic circles these 
stories circulated. After all, it was said even of Leo X that. 
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he had praisingly acknowledged the evidence of a philosopher against immortality, 
etc. And factually, these accounts quite matched what Luther himself had 
experienced, and moreover found their confirmation in the decisions of the Lateran 
Council of December 19, 1513, in which the doctrine of the immortality of the soul is 
formally defined as an article of faith. Luther, therefore, had no reason to doubt the 
reliability of the reports of his informants even concerning the manifest unbelief in 
Italy. And though Bohmer thinks that there may be some exaggeration here, yet he 
must confess also with reference to this point: "Indeed! things were bad in this 
respect in Italy, bad doubtless also in Rome." (p. 155 ff.) - Perhaps we shall take the 
opportunity later on to reproduce in "Lehre und Wehre" some excerpts from the 
above-mentioned interesting reports of Luther's contemporaries on the social, moral, 
and religious conditions in Rome immediately before and after the time when Luther 
had his experiences in "holy Rome". F. B. 


Were the patriarchs fetish servants? *) 


It has become known in wider circles about the more recent negotiations in 
the field of Old Testament religious history that one of the main points of the dispute 
has revolved around the question whether the prophets of the eighth century were 
the actual creators of the true religion of Israel. After the attack has been repulsed 
in regard to this point of controversy, the position of reformers has been restored to 
these prophets, and Moses has been restored to his fundamental position, the 
negotiation of the history of religion has at once entered upon a new debate. The 
most burning 


*)"The patriarchs were fetish servants." This is one of the latest assertions of unbelieving 
"science." Dr. Ed. K6nig, professor at Bonn, who does not hold to the ancient Christian doctrine 
of the inspiration of the Bible, but does hold to its revelatory character, has made it his business 
to combat this and many other radical views. With reference to his commentary on the first book 
of Moses, "Die Genesis, eingeleitet, Ubersetzt und erklart" (published by Bertelsmann in 
Gitersloh), Kénig himself remarks: "It has been my main concern to place also the historical 
existence of the arch-fathers and the religious-historical significance of Abraham and the other 
great bearers of true religious knowledge in the correct, that is, biblical, light." How Dr. Kénig 
treats the question whether the patriarchs were fetish servants is shown by the following 
elaboration, which we take from the "Evangelische Kirchenzeitung" of this year, No. 9, with only 
a few question marks added in square brackets. F. B. 
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The question of the present day is whether the true religion of Israel possessed its first 
stage in the patriarchal religion. An attempt to answer this question will certainly be of 
interest to the readers of these pages. 

The latest exponents of the religious history of Israel, or of the history of that 
people in general, simply write that the patriarchs possessed "the old Semitic religion," 
as it is said in Marti's History of the Israelitish Religion in defiance of the account of 
Jos. 24, 2 f., etc., or they leave the patriarchs on the level of ancestor worship and 
fetishism, as Stade and KauBsch in their Biblical Theologies, B 14, and pp. 13 f. 
respectively, express themselves, unless one prefers to be altogether silent about 
Abraham's religious position, as Alb. E. Knudson did in "The Religious Teaching of 
the Old Testament" (New York, 1919). But how does one arrive at the particularly 
striking assertion that the patriarchs worshipped fetishes? This one thinks to be based 
on the process which is reported in the story of Jacob after his dream of the ladder to 
heaven (Gen. 28, 16 ff.). So let us examine this story | 

Now, according to it, Jacob set up the stone, which he was known to have 
made his head-place during that night, as a pillar. But in exactly the same way it is told 
that he set up a stone as a token of remembrance of the treaty made with Laban, and 
this stone is mentioned in the text in quite the same way as that of 28:18 in 31:45. 
Consequently the pillar of 28:18 need only be likewise a memorial stone of 
remembrance of an extraordinary experience. 

Furthermore Jacob poured oil on the stone. But this is only an expression for 
"anointing", because this is expressed in exactly the same way elsewhere (I Sam. 10, 
1 at the anointing of Saul), and because in the parallel passage to 28, 18 for "and he 
poured oil on the stone" it is written "and he anointed it" (31, 13). But in other passages 
the anointing signifies an act of consecration, as, for instance, in Ex 29:36, Moses is 
said to "anoint the altar, that it may be consecrated." Consequently it is arbitrary not 
to take the anointing of Gen. 28:18 as a means of consecration. At the most, a sacrifice 
could be seen in the pouring out of oil, because Jacob poured out a drink offering on 
a pillar at Bethel according to 35, 14. Then the stone of 28, 18 would be regarded as 
such a primitive altar as it is mentioned in Richt. 6, 20, etc., and the sacrifice would 
then have been to the Deity who had revealed Himself to Jacob in a dream. Nor would 
this sacrifice have been offered to a god who had dwelt in that stone as his fetish. For 
while no element of the text spoke for this fetishistic conception of that stone, as has 
just been shown 
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Several components of the text explicitly raise their voices against the judgment of 
that stone as a fetish. 

Above all, Jacob's exclamation is not: "How terrible is this stone!" but: "How 
terrible is this place!" (v. 17.) Further, with the next sentence, "And this is the gate of 
heaven," he expressed his joy that in this place he had been allowed a glimpse of 
the world beyond. But this "gate of heaven" cannot, of course, mean the stone. Then 
Jacob did not name the stone, but "this place" as Bethel (v. 19), as the text further 
testifies by the addition that this place had formerly possessed the name "Lus". 
Finally, the stone is not called the "house of God" in v. 22, although this is explicitly 
stated in the "famous" book "The Religion of the Semites" (by William Robertson 
Smith), p. 155. Rather, v. 22 says, "and this stone shall become a house of God." 
For if the opinion of the text were that a deity dwelt in this stone, as yet Smith, and 
with him many moderns, presuppose, the statement of v. 22 would be nonsensical. 
For, according to this supposition, this stone would already and always be a house 
of God, and the text could not therefore be translated by Marti, "this stone shall be a 
house of God." After all, the stone would not be a house of God only when Jacob 
happily returned. As a "fetish" it would already have been a house of God at that 
time. 

The correct translation of those words is only this: "This stone shall become a 
house of God", and this translation cannot be interpreted with KauBsch in his Bible 
work with: "the place shall then be worshipped by me as the dwelling place of God". 
For, in the first place, the stone is thereby set aside; and, in the second place, the 
"become" is also reinterpreted, has been fulfilled with the fetishistic conception of 
that stone, which is demonstrably not stated by any element of the text, but is 
prevented by so many elements of it. 

This also happens in the parallel report in 35, 14, according to which Jacob 
poured out a drink offering on a pillar near Bethel, in which the pillar is seen as a 
simple altar, as they are mentioned several times in the older times. Finally, passage 
35:1-4 also presents such an obstacle, for it tells us that Jacob, on his return from 
Mesopotamia, had the images of God and other things delivered to him by his family 
and servants, which were connected with idolatry or sorcery. But Jacob then buried 
these things. Now that passage 28, 17 ff. also belongs, moreover, with 35, 1-4 to the 
same source current [?] in the books of Moses, as is also recognized, for example, 
in KauBsch's Bible work. So it is a blatant injustice, if the same narrator, who after 
35, 1-4 
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the patriarch buried the idolatrous possessions of his family coming from 
Mesopotamia, the opinion is ascribed that the patriarch himself worshipped a fetish 
in 28, 17 ff. 

Now what is it that, despite the fact that according to the wording of the text 
28:17 ff. and according to its context the fetishistic meaning of that stone is excluded, 
may recently lead some to the opinion that that stone was regarded as a fetish by 
Jacob? This reason will be revealed to us when we hear what has recently been said 
at least, namely, that "the pouring of oil in v. 18" is no longer a libation. The naive 
older view, however, still looks through clearly (v. 22 and especially 35:7). Thus the 
present widely prevailing opinion has been formulated, e. g., by KauBsch in his 
Bibelwerk and in his Biblical Theology, p. 14. But let us examine this assertion! 

First of all, in what way should 28:22 still clearly show an older conception? 
KauBsch thinks he can prove it by turning the statement "this stone shall become a 
house of God" into the sentence "this place shall then be revered by me as the 
dwelling place of God". But this, as has already been touched upon above, is a quite 
unauthorized elimination of the stone, a reinterpretation that seeks only by force to 
bring the presupposed fetishistic meaning of that passage to bear. 

Secondly, in what way does 35:7 still show the older view? There we read of 
Jacob: "And he built there an altar, and called the place 'The God of Bethel’." But this 
means, "the God who made Himself known at Bethel," as the continuation, "for there 
the Godhead had revealed Himself to him," requires. This naming of the place of 
sacrifice mentioned as "The God of Bethel" contains only the grateful remembrance 
that God had once chosen this place - out of pity for the youth who wandered so 
lonely into a foreign land - as a place of manifestation. But the narrator, who lets God 
reveal Himself from heaven (21:17, etc.), cannot be trusted to equate the place with 
the Godhead. So KauBsch wrongly remarks in his Bible work at 35, 7, that this 
passage "shows that the numen loci, 28, 17 ff. is still unforgotten even for the 
Elohist." No, the narrator did not mean to speak of a "local god of Bethel." Rather, 
the popular equation of this sacrificial site with the deity, which is used by newer 
authors, such as Kaufsch, is only based on the assumption that the patriarchal 
religion had been on the level of fetishism. 

Finally, thirdly, the modern dogma about Jacob as a fetish servant may also 
have been prompted by the expression massébe, which is replaced in KauBsch and 
others by the vague word "painting stone," in that the erection of a massébe was 
later ver- 
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and it might seem as if a massébe had formerly been something irreligious or pagan. 
But the investigation which has been conducted on this subject, with consideration 
of all passages and of all recent literature, in my History of Old Testament Religion 
(1915), pp. 115 ff, has brought to light the following result: A massébe or pillar, which 
even among the Phoenicians is a column, and usually a funerary pillar, originally had 
a religiously indifferent sense. It denotes a memorial stone which the grateful 
memory of a momentous experience in the secular or the religious sphere was to 
keep alive. That is why such pillars are still often mentioned in the Elohistic current 
[?!] of the books of Moses and as quite unoffensive. But later such a pillar was easily 
interpreted by those who were inclined to the Canaanistic cultus, like an obelisk, as 
a ray of the sun-god Baal, and therefore had to be avoided by the representatives of 
the rightly existing religion of Israel, as we see in the farewell discourses of Moses, 
where it is said: "Thou shalt not set up for thee a pillar which the LORD thy God 
hateth" (Deut. 16, 22). 

Consequently, the fact that in that passage Gen. 28, 17 ff. a pillar is 
mentioned, cannot be a reason to ascribe a fetishistic meaning to that story. The 
Elohist [?] narrator writing there saw in the pillar only one of the stones of thought 
that were still unbidden in his time. 

But to reach back from the sense of such a stone present in the Old Testament 
sources to a prehistoric time is one of the false methods of interpretation which, 
unfortunately, are now often popular. This method is, of course, to be rejected in the 
same way as the procedure of explaining the phenomena which emerge in the Old 
Testament writings from the milieu now referred to, that is, of cutting them to size 
according to what is found in the general Semitic or other culture of antiquity. For 
this procedure presupposes that the true religion of Israel could have possessed no 
peculiarity. But this presupposition is the ruin of cultural-historical research. For if the 
peculiarity of the source reports is no longer to be taken into account and protected, 
then one no longer needs any sources at all for the writing of history. Then one can 
construct the course of history oneself according to a presupposed template, as it 
has recently been practiced very often with regard to Israel's religious history and is 
still being practiced. 

This endeavor is connected with the Darwinian orientation of the newer 
research on cultural history, which has also acquired an energetic group of disciples 
in the Wellhausenian direction of some scholars in the field of Old Testament 
literature. According to their basic view, the development is supposed to have 
proceeded from the bottom upwards and is also supposed to have been 
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religion of Israel not a ray of light shone from above from the world beyond. As a 
result, these scholars are always inclined to look behind the text to discover 
supposedly original views and to derive the true or Mosaic prophetic religion from a 
so-called "popular religion," which the Bible calls apostasy from God. 
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John Wiclif. "The Morning Star of the Reformation.” Illustrated. witliam 
Dallmann. Third Printing. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. cloth. (50 cts.) 


In this short, excellent biography, adorned with 12 pictures, it says with reference to Wiklif's 
doctrine of the Lord's Supper: "In the spring of 1381 he [Wiclif] put forth his powerful Twelve 
Theses on the Eucharist, in which he denies that the bread is destroyed after consecration; it 
does not cease to be bread, though Christ's body is present, really, not locally, but sacramentally, 
as really as the bread, in 'a sacramental coexistence,’ 'as Christ is at once God and man, so the 
Sacrament is at once Christ's body and bread, bread in a natural manner, Christ's body in a 
sacramental manner.’ " This interesting point in Wiklif's doctrinal position deserves fuller 
exposition and justification. F. B. 


American Lutheran Publicity Bureau (22-26 E. 17th St., New York) 
has sent us the following tracts: 1. "Am | Converted?" By Theo. Graebner. - 2. "Baptism." By 
Theodore’ Kuehn. - 3. "The Bible Church." By Arthur Brunn. - 4. "What is This Evolution?" - 5. 
"The Glories of the Lutheran Church." By Arthur Brunn. - Six. "This Do! How Often?" A 
Communion Tract. - Concerning the price we read, "As God supplies our need, we publish our 
tracts and send them out free to those who will prayerfully and carefully distribute them. Friends 
who wish to do so may send postage for mailing." F. B. 


Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O. , has sent us: 1. "Merry Christmas!" Christmas 
Liturgy for Christian Congregational and Sunday Schools. 2. "Sweet Fields of Bethlehem." 


A Christmas service for Sunday- schools. (Price: 6 cts. each; dozen: 60 cts.; 100: M4.50.) 
F.B. 


Johannes v. Hoffmann. A contribution to the history of the basic theological problems, the 
ecclesiastical and the political movements in the 19th century by Lic. Dr. Paul Wapler, 
senior teacher in Magdeburg. With Hosmann's portrait. A. Deichertsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung Werner Scholl, Leipzig. M 18; posted M 20. 200% value added 
surcharge. 


Hofmann is not an unknown quantity in our midst either. In the dogmatic, exegetical and other 
lectures, as they have been held since the origin of our seminary in St. Louis, Hofmann's name 
has been mentioned again and again. Also, "Lehre und Wehre" has repeatedly and sometimes 
more extensively dealt with Hofmann and his theology. Hofmann, however, was not regarded as 
a faithful representative of genuine Christianity and a right representative of the old Lutheranism. 
While in Germany his theology was admired by many as a brilliant and magnificent theological 
advance and a tremendous further development of Lutheran doctrine, Hofmann found in 
Walther, St6éckhardt and others resolute critics who did not conceal from the Lutheran Church 
the unbridgeable gulf that existed between Hofmann's "scientific theology" and the old Lutheran 
theology of Scripture. After all, apart from others, it was precisely the two pillars on which the 
entire Christian edifice rests that Hosmann sought to shake and sway, namely, the Lutheran 
"scientific" theology and the old Lutheran scriptural theology. 
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Doctrine of the Scriptural Principle and of the Substitutionary Satisfaction of Christ. Whoever 
would like to become more familiar with the life, work and writings of Hofmann, will reach for this 
biography. All who are interested in German Lutheran theology around the middle of the last 
century, in contrast to which the Missouri Synod endeavored to defend and maintain genuine 
old Lutheranism, will also welcome this account by Dr. Wapler, which is admittedly not written 
from the Missouri point of view. The contents of the book are divided into the following chapters:- 
1. The Nuremberg home years; 2. The student; at Erlangen 1827-1829, at Berlin 1829-1832; 3. 
Teaching at Erlangen 1832-1842; 4. Teaching at Rostock 1842-1845; 5. The period of 
retirement at Erlangen 1845-1851; 6. The proof of the Scriptures; 7. The flourishing of the 
Erlangen faculty 1851-1863; 8. The politician 1863-1869; 9. Activity from 1870-1877. 
F.B. 


Deuteronomy, introduced, translated and explained by Edmund Kénig, Dr. litt. Semit., 


phil., theol., full professor and privy councilor in Bonn. A. Deichertsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung Werner Scholl, Leipzig. H5; b. M. 20 + 200% value added. 

This is the third volume of the commentary on the Old Testament edited by D. Ernst Sellin 
in Kiel. Besides K6nig and Sellin, the following professors and doctors, who are counted among 
the conservatives, are also working on the same: H. Alt in Basle; Brohl in Groningen; Fr. Buhl 
in Copenhagen; W. Caspari in Breslau; J. Herrmann in Rostock; G. Hélscher in Halle; R. Kittel 
in Leipzig; O. Procksch in Greifswald; W. Rothstein in Minster; W. Stark in Jena; P. Volz in 
Tubingen and Fr. Wille in Vienna. Of course, none of these theologians (not even D. K6nig) 
holds the old Lutheran and biblical viewpoint, according to which the whole of Holy Scripture in 
all its parts is the inerrancy-free Word of God Himself. However, these exegetes are rightly 
regarded as conservative, inasmuch as they hold fast to the revelatory character of the Bible 
and resolutely take up arms against the radical spirits who endeavor to eradicate every trait of 
otherworldliness from the Bible and let absolutely everything in the Bible and in the history of 
Israel be oriented to this world and nature, or simply declare it to be fables and myths, as the 
notorious Friedrich Delitzsch did earlier in his "Babel and Bible" and now in his even more radical 
work "The Great Deception. In what way D. Kénig proceeds in his comments against these 
spirits is shown, for example, by his reply to the assertion that the patriarchs were fetish 
servants, which we bring in another place in this number. F. B. 

Rudolf von Bargula, the Schenk zu Saarleck. A Thuringian biography from the thirteenth 
century. By Johannes Renatus. A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung Werner 
Scholl, Leipzig. 370 pp. M. 10.65 +200% value added. 

This is a noble, interesting and captivating tale, calculated for the more mature youth. It 
vividly transports us into the civil, political and ecclesiastical life and activities of the Middle Ages. 
Walther von der Vogelweide also plays a role in the cultural picture sketched here, the real 
purpose of which is obviously the description of ancient, genuine German ways and customs. 
FB. 

The publishing house of Johannes Herrmann, Zwickau, Saxony, draws special attention to 
the wonderful stories for youth and people by Marg. Lenk (October 30, 1917), the "Queen of 
Youth Literature. Among these writings, which are also excellently suited for the Christmas table, 
are the following: 1. The Foundling. A Tale from the Time of the Reformation. Illustr. new edition. 
(§1.50.) 2. The Pastor's Children. A Tale from the Time of the Thirty Years' War. 5th ed. Jllustr. 
(§1.50.) 3. Des Goldschmieds Téchterlein. A Tale from the Time of the Reformation. 2nd ed. 
(§1.50.) 4. Lenas Wanderjahre. 2nd ed. Illustr. (§1.50.) 5. Faithful Hearts. 3rd ed. Illustr. (§1.50.) 
6. Peace of the Woodman! 2nd ed. Illustr. (§1.) 7. Storm and Sunshine. 3rd ed. (§1.) 8. Children's 
Hearts. 4th ed. Illustr. (§1.20.) 9. Seeméwchen u. and. Tales. 2nd ed. (§1.) 10. light and shadow. 
2nd ed. (75 Cts.) 11. The Twins. 4th ed. (75 Cts.) 12. From my childhood. Memories of my youth. 
2nd ed. (75 Cts.) 13. Fifteen Years in America. 
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(75 Cts.) 14. Three Wishes. 3rd ed. ($2.) 15. Siegmund. - On the Throne of the Sea King. ($1.) 
16. In the service of the Prince of Peace. 3rd ed. (75 Cts.) 17. a shamrock. 4th ed. (85 cts.) The 
"Zeitschrift fur den deutschen Unterricht" writes: "Lenk's writings, which are indeed among the 
best that have been written for German children, contain simple stories in which children's 
characters take the foreground, captivating through inner life, permeated by a genuine, healthy 
Christian sense and a hearty poetry. Epic, comfortable, yet never boring narration, a linguistically 
perfect representation in all its simplicity, amiable humor, warm feeling, and a quite outstanding 
gift of characterization - all this elevates these poems by a German pastor's wife to masterpieces, 
which are quite suitable to be put on the table of poor and rich children. They are also admirably 
suited for acquisition by public and school libraries." Of the above writings, we have received 
"Des Pfarrers Kinder," which is probably one of the best that Marg. Lenk has written. This writing 
has also been recommended in every respect by the Preffe in Germany. "The writer," says even 
"Daheim," "evidently knows the childish mind quite well, and knows how to portray it with its 
understanding of the soul." The "Frankfurter Journal" remarks: "Whoever wishes to serve our 
youth with solid reading that educates mind and heart in the same way will fully achieve this 
purpose with Marg. Lenk's writings." - We have received the following short stories from the 
Herrmann publishing house: 1. "Dummerchen." By Berta Mercator. 2. "The Quiet Child." By 
Berta Mercator. 3. "The Little Master Singers." By Marg. Lenk. 4. "One asks to ring strongly!" By 
Marg. Lenk. (Price: 8 Cts. each.) To be obtained from Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, Mo. F, B. 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


I. America. 


Ans of Synod. We feared, and we also expressed this fear in "Lehre und 
Wehre," that the abundant and financially favorable employment conditions would 
deter some young people from entering our church teaching institutions. Our fears 
have, thank God, not been realized. With the exception of Porto Alegre and the 
Negro colleges, more than 500 new students have entered, so that the number of 
students in the synodical high schools has again exceeded 2000. Only about six per 
cent of this total are not preparing for the preaching ministry or the school ministry. 
That St. Louis has had about ten fewer students begin the study of theology this 
year than last need not discourage us, especially since we can expect some of this 
year's college graduates to begin theological studies next year. Because the Detroit 
Synod has forbidden private work by students outside the institution for the purpose 
of defraying the cost of study, such college baccalaureates as are financially 
impecunious but wish to study at their own expense have temporarily taken up a 
civil profession. They declare, however, that they have the preaching ministry in 
view. - The future place for the St. Louis Institution has not yet been finally 
determined. It is true that the Synod Board of Directors (Board) was in St. Louis a 
few weeks ago and looked at about a dozen places in and near St. Louis. But we 
understand why he has delayed the final decision for several more weeks. It is not 
merely a question of the prices of the places, but it is a question of 
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to the careful consideration of the advantages and disadvantages which each place 
would present to our theological school. For the present we can also eke out a living 
on south Jefferson avenue, as about one-fifth of the students are absent, namely, to 
help out in the school and in the preaching office. F.P. 

Our School Case in the State of Michigan. We reported last (August issue, 
p. 380) that the Wayne County Civic Ass'n had appealed the decision of Attorney 
General Grossbeck to the Supreme Court of the State. Grossbeck had rendered the 
decision that the prohibition of private and parochial schools was contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States and therefore not subject to the vote of the State of 
Michigan. On the latest development, P. H. Frincke of Monroe, Michigan, reports, 
"At last the decision of the Supreme Court in the matter of the amendment 
concerning our parochial schools has been rendered. It is to the effect that the people 
must vote on it before the court can hear the constitutionality. If the people reject the 
amendment, nothing is lost. If it is adopted, it thereby becomes a part of the 
Constitution, and only then can the court decide whether it belongs in or not. All eight 
justices were present at the hearings. Three voted that the amendment should not 
come to a vote at all, as it would not stand after all. Five were of the opinion above 
stated. Now it is up to us in Michigan to fight, pray and win. But if we know that our 
brethren in the Synod everywhere remember us in prayer, it will strengthen us. We 
ask for their intercession. Our struggle is their struggle, our victory their victory." 
According to a report in St. Louis newspapers, the Governor of the State of Missouri 
spoke out last month thus, "Personally | am a strong advocate of the public school. Yet | 
would be opposed to any amendment to the Missouri Constitution providing for the abolition of 
the parochial schools. This is a great, free country of ours, and people have a right to send their 
children to any schools they please or to any church they wish. | should disapprove the idea of 
the State attempting to dictate to parents as to whether they should send their children to public 
or parochial schools." Though one is inclined to discount such pronouncements in the 
time of approaching elections, they are not without value. F.P. 

Our church work among Lithuanians in the United States. The Lithuanian 
monthly Pasiuntinys is published in Chicago. We report in "Lehre und Wehre" what 
Fr. MaBat says about it for the "Lutheran": "The Lithuanian Zion congregation in 
Chicago and its pastor, J. J. D. Razokas, have taken on the task of publishing this 
paper. It is intended to serve the foreign language mission among the Lithuanians, 
and is the successor to the Pasiuntinystes Pastas, which was published for three 
years, until the spring of this year. We need this paper not only for the sake of our 
nine congregations and preaching places, but also for the sake of the many 
Lithuanians who live scattered throughout this country, in order to make them aware 
of our mission and to win them over to it. We also need it for the sake of the many 
Lithuanian Roman Catholics who, having fallen apart with the faith and doctrine of 
their church, are now looking around for where they can receive better instruction in 
Christian doctrine. We 
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send this paper also to Lithuania, where it is received and read with joy by many. On 
both sides, this Lutheran church bulletin is the only one of its kind. In order to find 
better acceptance everywhere, it is printed with Latin letters and according to the new 
Lithuanian spelling. In addition to spiritual Lutheran reading material, it also brings all 
kinds of news from local Lithuanian circles and from the old fatherland of Lithuania. 
Since this paper serves a good purpose within and outside our Synod, but also needs 
the strongest support, we would like to ask all readers of the 'Lutheraner' who are 
also able to speak Lithuanian to order it. Especially to the pastors who have 
Lithuanians in their congregations we would be greatly indebted if they would 
intercede with such members for our paper." 

Moses and Elias on the Mount of Transfiguration. In the Dogmatics of the 
undersigned, Vol. Ill, p. 578, it is stated against Spiritism that, according to the 
established rule and divine order (Luk. 16, 27-31), the spirits of the departed do not 
appear on earth, and that Moses and Elijah, who appeared on the Mount of 
Transfiguration and spoke with Christ, are to be counted among the resurrected. This 
a benevolent critic thinks he must object to. But the controversy is closed by Luk. 9, 
31, where it is expressly said that Moses and Elias appeared in the state of glory 
(6~& évreg év O6€n), that is, in the transfigured bodies proper to the risen ones. 
Moses, indeed, according to Deut. 34, 5. 6, really died and was buried by God 
Himself; but according to Luk. 9, 31, He appears and speaks with Christ on the mount 
in a transfigured form, 

év 00€n, So God must have awakened him. When this was done, the Scripture 
does not expressly relate, nor Jude, v. 9. But that it was done, is here said, Luk 9, 31. 
As for Elijah, he was taken to heaven in a fiery chariot with fiery horses, without seeing 
death (2 Kings 2:1 ff.). It happened to Elijah about what will happen to the faithful 
whom the Last Day will meet alive. In any case, he appears on the Mount of 
Transfiguration next to Moses in a transfigured form. Luther says of the appearance 
on the mountain that Moses and Elijah were present with Christ transfigured (St. L. 
VII, 326). In the Gospel Harmony (ch. 87) it is said of Moses and Elias that they talked 
with Christ in transfigured bodies (in glorificatis corporibus). Stock, in his New 
Testament commentary on Matt. 17:3, says: "Ule [Moses] revera mortuus ejusque 
corpus a Deo ipso sepultum et postea . . . resuscitatum et in coelestem 
subvectum fuit gloriam; hic vero [Elias] vivus corpore et anima et ignis flammeis 
in turbine ac tempestate, in coelum raptus fuit." Meyer (on Matth. 17) admittedly 
holds for his person the bodily appearance "at least of Moses, whose resurrection 
according to Deut. 34, 5 f. had to be presupposed," is impossible, but adds against 
Delitzsch et al, who think of a mere "soul-body," adds that they do not do justice to 
the yet’ avrov ouAAa- Aow/rTEs, "which at any rate presupposes a transfigured 
corporeality, or else amounts to a mere phenomenon," as Beza would like to suppose 
(ecstatica visio), But Luke, whom Meyer does not regard as credible in this piece, 
has (Luk. 9, 30. 31) "stripped the event of its visionary character." To a mere "ecstatic 
vision" seems to be 
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the kind critic must also have thought when he writes: "Is it not so that the Saviour 
granted his disciples a glimpse of the heaven of the blessed on the Mount of 
Transfiguration? Moses and Elijah are at home up there. To this is also true the 
transfiguration-glory, the glorious light, the voice of God the Father, and the 
dreamlike vision of the disciples, and their terror as soon as they hear God's voice." 
This view is contrary to the text of Scripture. According to the account of all three 
evangelists (Matt. 17, Mark 9, Luke 9), the event takes place, not even partially, in 
heaven, but entirely on earth, on a "mountain." It does not say that the Saviour gave 
the three disciples "a glimpse into the heaven of the blessed," but it says that the 
Saviour led the disciples up a mountain, a high mountain, and then went down again 
from the mountain with the disciples. Nor is there any suggestion in the text that the 
scene had been moved in the meantime. To be sure, Moses and Elias were "at 
home" in heaven; but they entered into the circle of vision of the three disciples, not 
in such a way that the disciples, if only with their vision, would have been moved into 
heaven, but in such a way that Moses and Elias came up the mountain, and saw the 
disciples both beside Christ on the mountain st eh end (ovveoTwrac¢ auT@), and not 
in the "dream-face," but in an awake state, as the account expressly says: "But when 
they awoke (diayonyopnoavres), they saw his [Christ's] clearness, and the two men 
standing by him" (Luk. 9, 32). Nor do the transfiguration glory, the glorious light, the 
voice of God the Father, and the terror cause us to transfer the event to heaven 
according to the view. We find these circumstances also mentioned in the 
announcement of the birth of Christ (Luk 2:9 ff.) and in the baptism of Christ (Luk 
3:21 f.; Matth 3:17), and yet we must not, in view, transfer these events to heaven, 
but let them remain in the field at Bethlehem and at the Jordan. F.P. 

"Baptist Theology in the New World Order." Under this heading Dr. 
Mullins, of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, publishes in The Review 
and Expositor an article designed to show "that the Baptist conception of the 
Christian religion contains elements which in the highest degree are adapted 
to meet the needs of the modern world." He attributes most of the evils in church 
and state to the practice of infant baptism, to the omission of immersion, and to the 
conception of baptism as a means of grace. He says, "It was a great error when 
baptism was converted into a sacrament and saving power attributed to it." That 
there have been so many nominal Christians in the church "in the old civilization" 
"has been due to the practise of infant baptism." Dr. Mullins therefore counsels, 
"Abolish infant baptism, emphasize the responsibility of the individual for 
personal faith, postpone baptism until the infant has grown to an age when it is 
capable of exercising personal faith, and at once the whole enterprise of the 
church is changed." Infant baptism is also to blame for the existence of state 
churches: "Infant baptism logically goes with a state church, because an 
unregenerate church-membership cannot have the spiritual motive which will 
lead to self-assertion against tyranny." We have here an outburst of rapture, of 
the mingling of state and church, and of contempt for the scriptural statements 
concerning baptism, which were once 
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disrupted the church in the 16th century. That, according to Scripture, baptism is a 
means of remission of sins (Acts 2:38), and makes blessed (1 Pet. 3:21), and that 
infants may very well have faith of their own (Matt. 18:6; Ps. 8:3), Dr. Mullins does 
not concern himself with this. F. P. 

On the mixing of church and state on the part of the sects. The Young 
Men's Christian Association has given itself up to spreading revolutionary writings 
in Russia and Germany. That this is a fact is proved by documents recently published 
and printed in political papers. Edward Sisson, representative of the Committee on 
Public Information, cabled from Russia on January 13, 1918, to George Creel, 
chairman of the committee: "President's Address" (the Fourteen Points) "posted on 
walls in Petrograd this morning. One hundred thousand copies will be used in this 
way within three days. Three hundred thousand leaflets will be distributed here within 
five days. Distribution in Moscow on a corresponding scale at the end of the week. 
Young Men's Christian Association agreed to distribute million Russian and million 
German copies along army front. German translation now in hands of printer." Five 
days earlier Sisson had sent the following dispatch to Creel: "If the President could 
again summarize anti-imperialist war aims and democratic peace requirements of 
Americans in a thousand words or less, in short, almost poster-like sentences, short 
phrases, | could feed Germany with large quantities of them in German translation 
and can utilize Russian translation effectively in army and everywhere. Excerpts of 
earlier speeches would not serve the purpose. For Inland proof is necessary that 
President think of the ordinary people of Russia and Germany in their present 
situation, and that he speak to these people. German translation and printing | can 
procure here." This activity of the Young Men's Christian Association has caused 
astonishment in some quarters. Alone, it is entirely in harmony with the "Reformation" 
as conceived by one Zwingli from the very beginning. Zwingli did not want to quiet 
consciences before God-he himself still had a sleeping conscience when he began 
the Reformation in Zurich-but Zwingli wanted to reform the world according to his 
(Zwingli's) religious principles and to have the resisting authorities "appalled with 
God." Opp. 1,369. ibid. p. 371: "Beware, you tyrants! draw the gospel to the pious 
people. If you also become pious, you will be carried on your hands. If you do not do 
this, but rather rage, you will be trampled underfoot 


II. Abroad. 

"Theological Aid and Counseling Center" in Leipzig. In the "Freikirche" 
of September 19 of this year we read the following message from D. H. Z. Stallmann 
in Allendorf a. d. Lumda, district of Giessen, Hesse: "As already mentioned in the 
short report on this year's synodal assembly, | have been commissioned by it to take 
care of our theology students in Leipzig with advice and action. The purpose of this 
assistance is the fortification of the young people in their faith in the divine self- 
testimony of the Holy Scriptures of their infallibility and literal inspiration in the face 
of all the objections and attacks of modern theology 
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and human reason against this sole source and guide of all Christian doctrine. At the 
same time, on behalf of the Synod, | am gladly prepared to serve to the best of my 
ability all others who desire any information or advice from me in the sense indicated. 
In order to have as exact an overview as possible of the scope of this work, | ask all 
dear young friends who intend to stay in Leipzig during the coming winter semester 
for the purpose of studying and who wish to participate in our joint work and 
discussions, or who otherwise desire advice, to contact me now, stating their 
previous course of study, list of lectures attended, etc.". 

Germany. The "community people" in Mecklenburg have decided, on the one 
hand, to remain members of the "people's church", and on the other hand, to hold 
their own communion celebrations at state conferences and four times a year. At the 
request of the Oberkirchenrat, they are willing to inform the "church" local pastors of 
the number of communion participants. On the one hand, this is separation from the 
"people's church," because it is expressly mentioned that the separate communion 
celebrations are intended to meet "needs of conscience"; on the other hand, it is the 
opposite of separation, because it is added that community people are also free to 
participate in the communion celebrations of the people's church. If the part of the 
community people who, for reasons of conscience, stay away from the communion 
celebrations of the people's church does its duty in doctrine and confession, then the 
separate communion celebrations could become an occasion to bring more clarity 
into the confused ecclesiastical relationships. 

ExP: 

Just as with us. The "Thuringian Teachers' Newspaper" in Germany, following 
the report of Luthardt's "Church Newspaper," expressed itself thus: "It is a matter of 
a new religion, which is the real living core of the various confessional religions. It is 
necessary to free ourselves at last from the cobwebs of Judeo-Christian sham 
religion." This is exactly in line with the religious program of our American 
Interchurch Movement. This too wanted to abolish all beliefs, including heaven and 
hell. Incidentally, we must not think that after the temporary external collapse of the 
Interchurch Movement, its religious program has been abandoned. The majority of 
American "Protestants" have become Unitarian, and by their very nature, along with 
the deity of Christ and the satisfactio vicaria, they also set aside heaven and hell. 
The members of our ministry will also have received a pamphlet entitled: "The Facts 
in the Case of the Interchurch World Movement." In this pamphlet the religious 
program of the "movement" is highly praised. It was "a noble cause" "for the 
restoration of Christianity." But the noble enterprise "was wrecked on the rocks 
of impractical enthusiasm; its collapse hastened by the interjection of radicalism 
into certain of its fundamental activities." The "radicalism" and "Bolshevism" of the 
movement consisted in the fact that its leaders, through a special department, also 
wanted to study the relationship between employer and worker. Principles were laid 
down such as these: "Recognition of the right of collective bargaining and of 
labor's right to share in the control of industry and in its profits. Also the recog- 
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nition that labor's right to be heard at this time is fundamentally greater than 
capital's." This deprived the Interchurch Movement of the support of the big money 
men. FP. 

The Germans in Lithuania. Because our church work in this country also 
extends to Lithuanians, a report on the friendly relationship that exists between 
Germans and Lithuanians in Lithuania itself will be of interest. It is reported in a 
political paper, "The German colony in Kowno has an old stock of families who have 
resided here before the war, some as early as the third and fourth generation. The 
large factories in Kowno are German enterprises and have a lot of German 
employees and workers. Many of them were displaced during the war and have now 
returned. In addition, there are a large number of Germans who settled here after 
the war, some of them Germans from the Reich, who got to know and love the 
country as soldiers and are convinced of its economic development potential, and 
others who have returned from Russia. Before the war there were about 21,000 
Germans in the governorate of Kovno, and it is estimated that this number will be 
reached even now. The political situation of these Germans has been considerably 
improved by the establishment of the Lithuanian State. Their number is so large that 
they have been able to send one deputy to the national assembly, the Seim, and 
even three to the Kovno city council. Yet the political organization of the Germans 
here is quite recent; it was begun only shortly before the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly, and the long distances naturally did not facilitate it. Nevertheless, the 
successful beginning. It may be said that about 75 per cent of the Germans have 
exercised their right to vote. The Lithuanian Government has not always taken the 
same attitude towards the German element; as is easily the case with newly 
emerging national states, so it was here too; at first a nationalistic wave arose, and 
there was once, for a short time, the danger of a persecution of Germans; this has 
now been eliminated, and one may well assume that it has thus been finally 
eliminated. The only rule is that the Lithuanian language must be taught in such a 
way that the children can speak, read and write it when they leave the school. The 
state will also support a higher school to be founded by Germans in Kovno with the 
same amount that it has set aside for other nationalities in the same cases. Thus a 
perfect and very wise policy. The Germans, who have always been loyal citizens of 
the State in which they lived and worked, will draw their conclusions from this attitude 
and will joyfully cooperate in strengthening and developing this young State in every 
direction. For even the offices of state are by no means closed to them. In the military, 
in the police, and in some other branches of administration, Germans are in 
influential positions." 

Pope's approval of separation of church and state. From Prague the 
Associated Press reports: "The Czecho-Slovakia' announces positively that the 
Pope has agreed to a separation of Church and State in the Czecho- 
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Slovakia has agreed, but says the pontiff does not wish the matter to be discussed in 
the legislature." There is underlying fake news or deception here. The papacy, 
especially in recent decades, has explicitly condemned the separation of Church and 
State as a "crime" and an evil fruit of the Reformation. So also in the circular letter 
"Immortale Dei" 1885 (L. u. W. 32, 12ff.). The Roman polemicists admit a "distinction" 
but not a separation of Church and State. They use as an example the relationship 
between soul and body in man. One must certainly distinguish soul and body, but 
must not separate them. Without the indwelling soul the body is dead. So also the 
state was a dead body, if the church - namely the Pope's church - did not introduce 
its "most salutary lifeblood into all veins of the state system". Thus Leo XIII in the 
encyclical just cited. Just so, by the way, Zwingli and Calvin and all the true Reformed, 
including the Pilgrim Fathers of 1620. F: Py 

Esperanto and Socialism. Since the armistice, the Esperanto language has 
been spreading quite extraordinarily among the workers' organizations of Europe. 
Moderate and radical Socialism have found in it a useful international means of 
communication. The Bolshevik government strongly supports radical Esperanto 
journals. A long list of journals in America, Esperantisto (West Newton Sta., 
Boston, Mass.), from all over the world, shows a conspicuous number of workers’ 
and socialist journals. Socialist correspondence is also encountered in non-socialist 
Esperanto journals. A sign of the times! H. 

South Africa. Negotiations have taken place in the Parliament of South Africa 
concerning the German missions in that territory. According to reports received, the 
Burmese members of Parliament have expressed themselves very decidedly to the 
effect that they would not consent to any disturbance of the German missions. 
Contrary to the assertion that the German missionaries did not know how to treat the 
natives, it was stated in Parliament that these very missionaries had shown a better 
understanding of the treatment of the natives than any other section of the population 
in South Africa. The representative of the British Government, General Smuts, is also 
said to have opposed any interference with the German missions. If the British 
Government refrains from disturbing the German missions in South Africa, it will do 
so from political interests, more nearly, from fear of disturbances in South Africa. That 
reasons of justice and equity are not decisive for them is evident from their treatment 
of the German missions in other parts of the world. 

F.P. 

Australia and the book ban. The import of Christian books in the German 
language, including the Bible, is forbidden in Australia. Our fellow believers there 
have submitted a petition to the British government asking for the ban to be lifted or 
lessened. It is also expected that the British Bible Society will join the petition. We 
have not yet heard anything about the success of the petition. Our Australian brethren 
in the faith do not petition both in the interest of the adolescent race, who are proficient 
in the English language, and in the interest of their aged members, who can only 
learn English through the medium of the deut- 
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language could be properly provided for. Germany acts differently from Australia. 
We recently came across an import list issued by the present German Government. 
Among the articles which may be imported "without special permission" are named: 
"Books in all languages, including printed or written prayer books with pictures; 
books for the blind." With Christ's command to preach the gospel to all nations, the 
Christian church is also commanded to make use of all languages which the people 
to whom its profession is addressed understand, or at least understand best. If the 
state forbids the use of a language which the church considers necessary for the 
direction of its profession, it encroaches upon the ecclesiastical sphere and comes 
into conflict eo ipso with Christ, the head of the church and the Lord of the universe. 
Christians, it is true, never make revolution, but they suffer the wrong. But they 
complain of the wrong to their God and Saviour. And this is not good for the state. 
This is true not only of the Australian Government, but of those of our States which 
have suppressed or restricted the ecclesiastical use of the German language. 
F. P. 

A new religion in Japan. The following is reported from Tokyo on September 
13: "The authorities in Japan have become not a little concerned about the spread 
of a new religion called Omotokyo. According to press reports, the state authorities 
have judged that the spread of the new cult is dangerously contrary to the interests 
of the state and the maintenance of peace and order. According to newspaper 
reports, Omotokyo is an amalgamation of Shintoism, chauvinism, megalomania and 
mesmerism, and has as its founder a woman who has had no education and is 
named Deguch. She was born in 1836 and died in 1918, leaving behind ten thousand 
Japanese volumes which she wrote in a state of ecstasy and each of which contains 
2000 words. The new religion has apostles who preach it, and according to the press 
reports it is spreading like wildfire, especially among the educated classes, including 
many university students. The preachers of the new cult declare that Japan will 
dominate the whole world after a great war. The Osaka newspaper, the Taissi 
Nichinichi, which recently ceased publication, has been bought for the purpose of 
spreading the new cult. As some press voices say, the assertion is being exhibited 
in some quarters that Omotokyo is the invention of militarists who intend to take the 
power of religious organization into their service to further their aggressive 
aspirations." So much for the report from Japan. The religion described is not at all 
new. World domination under religious cover was also on the minds of the leaders 
of the Interchurch World Movement. Furthermore: The Reform Jews, as was 
proclaimed at the laying of the foundation stone of the Jewish University on the 
Mount of Olives, want to rule the world spiritually; the Orthodox Jews still expect a 
tangible physical rule when their Messiah appears. The same prognostication is 
made among Christians by those who expect the Christian Church to rule the world 
for a thousand years before the Last Day. Thus it is not strange that the Japanese 
believe themselves to be called to be rulers of the world. Incidentally, it is not 
historically correct that it was Mrs. Deguch who first came up with the idea of Japan's 
world domination. F.P. 
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(Conclusion.) 


Writing to Sardis. 
3, 1-6. 

Sardis was the ancient capital of the Hittite kings, the last of whom was 
Croesus. The fortified citadel with the kings' castle was situated on a steep 
promontory of the Tmolos; the extensive lower city, with its magnificent buildings and 
its temple of Cybele, through which the Paktolos flows, was situated in the plain that 
descended closer to the river Hermas. This Sardis, the dominant strategic place in 
western Asia Minor, was for centuries after the fall of the Lydian Empire the seat of 
the Persian satraps, and later of the Seleucid governors in that country. By the time 
of the kings of Pergamum, Sardis began to recede considerably behind the latter city. 
Under the Romans Sardis belonged to the province of Asia and had the rank of a 
metropolis. The city was distinguished by wealth and opulence. Jews also lived there. 
We have the first notice of the Christian community there in the Apocalypse. Only 
around the middle of the second century does Sardis appear again as the bishop's 
seat of the apologist Melito. 

The letter to Sardis is full of vehement reproach. No particular symptom of 
spiritual suffering is given, but the angel is reproached for being spiritually dead in a 
Christian appearance. Dusterdieck thinks that actual, that is, deliberate hypocrisy is 
not to be thought of, "but a manner of life which did not agree with the outwardly held 
confession of the right faith. They had a dead faith; they slept in their faith, and lacked 
the works and holy, pure walk which proceed from the living power of true faith." The 
fact that nothing is said of suffering and persecution, and nothing is said of patience 
either in praise or exhortation, does not prove that the church, for the sake of its 
Gentile life, was not 
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had been molested. The rebuke which is given to the church is so pervasive, so 
comprehensive, that where all is ill, individual symptoms are of little consequence. 
"These things saith he that hath the seven Spirits of God, and the seven stars." Christ 
is pictured as the Lord of the Church. He holds the seven stars, according to 1:20, 
the seven angels of the churches. He holds them, he has them in his power. If he 
holds them and protects them, no one can harm them or snatch them from him. But 
even if he wants to punish them, no one can rescue them from his hand. And if he 
wants to cast them away, that is just within his power. Likewise he holds the seven 
Spirits of God, the Spirit of God in his full measure, with all his effects, gifts, and 
decrees. "The Lord generally calls Himself the One from whom the spiritual life forces 
of the church proceed, and who thus continually rules in His churches, sending the 
seven spirits as His Spirit, speaking through the same, punishing, warning, 
comforting, promising." (DUsterdieck.) "| know thy works, that thou hast the name, 
that thou livest, and yet art dead." The name is neither the accidental personal proper 
name nor the official name of the angel. Nor is it hardly alluded to the bishop's 
personal proper name, as many have thought that the bishop's name was Vitalis or 
Zosimus, or to any other name derived from "life" in any language. Thus Bengel 
thinks, "It may well be that this church angel had such a beautiful name; and there 
the HErr JEsus takes occasion to reproach him with the contrary." Hengstenberg is 
content with the remark, "At any rate, however, our passage is admirably suited to 
awaken in us a holy shudder at all that is mere name." "Thou hast the name," in all 
languages, denotes the reputation and prestige which the angel has, but in the 
contrast which will presently be expressly emphasized, the contrary real truth is 
stated. To be dead is to be destitute of spiritual life, to be without faith and love. 
Disterdieck says: "This, however, is not necessarily to be understood, but is to be 
limited according to what follows, already after v. 2, where the call to awake 
resounds, consequently being dead is presented as sleeping (cf. Eph. 5, 14), as the 
spiritual meaning of the expressions zes and nekros ei permits. Cf. Jas. 2:17." But 
to be dead is not to be partly alive. Life and death are opposites, mutually exclusive. 
That God calls to the dead, "Be awake!" does not hinder. God can raise from spiritual 
as well as from bodily death, and his very call to raise from the dead, his word, is the 
means by which he calls life again in both cases. The fact that it is said of the 
"remnant that will die" only shows that there are still people in the congregation who 
have not died a spiritual death. But of the bishop and of the greater part of the 
congregation, the part according to which it is judged by men, it is said by the heart- 
clearer: they are called alive and are in active life. 
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They are called Christians, children of God, but they are no longer Christians. For 
the time being, the bishop is told: "Be awake!" Repent and thus come to life again! 
That is the first thing, the condition. Then he should, and can, think of his office: 
"Strengthen the other, the rest that would die." "The imperfect emellon (plural, 
because they are persons) may be understood from the standpoint of the epistle- 
writer, similar to the aorist emartyrese, 1, 2; but it is more probable that, as in the 
heureka which follows immediately, the HErr himself, who is indeed speaking, looks 
back upon the examination of the church which he has made." (Dusterdieck.) For 
the sake of his office, the bishop is called, as he was to Peter, "If thou be converted 
some day, strengthen thy brethren," Luk 22:32. If thou art thyself awake and alive, 
thou canst do this, yea, thou wilt not be able to refrain from it. But first you must 
convert yourself. Thus have | called unto thee first of all, "For | have not found thy 
works perfect in the sight of my God." In the sight of men your works, your doings, 
may not look so desperate, but in the sight of God your works are not fully invented, 
there they do not stand. There they indicate spiritual death. "Remember therefore, 
as thou hast received and heard, and keep, and repent." Remember, consider, 
pause and come to your senses, think of the former, better times when you were 
what you now have only the name of. Think of the time when you were converted, 
stood in joyful faith, in first love. What didst thou overtake and hear there! Namely, 
the word of the gospel, and all that it brought thee. A description of the pos both as 
to apostolic preaching and the acceptance of seldom the hearers is given by Paul: 
"That our gospel was with you not in word only, but also in power, and in the Holy 
Ghost, and in great assurance . . . and ye received the word under many tribulations 
with joy in the Holy Ghost," 1 Thess. 1:5-9. Remember this, repent, be converted, 
and receive the gospel, which still can and will save you, with the same fervor as the 
first time. And then keep it, keep it, don't lose it again! The call is urgent: be thou in 
haste, and put not off repentance! "If thou wilt not watch, | will come as a thief, and 
thou shalt not know what hour | will come upon thee." These are words again, such 
as the HEART had spoken in the days of his flesh. Thus He had said Matt. 24:42, 
43, "Watch therefore, for ye know not what hour your Lord cometh. But this ye ought 
to know, that if the goodman of the house knew what hour the thief would come, he 
would watch." How deeply the word impressed itself on the apostles is shown by the 
repeated allusions to the same, e. g., 2 Pet. 3:10; 1 Thess. 5:2, 4. There is also need 
enough for your strengthening. It seems it all wants to die. The "rest" is not much, 
and that is in very 
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..in a weak condition. "But thou hast few names in Sardis that have not defiled their 
garments, and they shall walk with me in white raiment; for they are worthy." The 
"thou hast" shows that these few had not set themselves apart, or the bishop would 
have them no more, as Bengel rightly remarks. "Thou hast few names," means, as 
elsewhere, individual persons who can be named, homines nominatim recensit. 
The figurative expression of the staining of the garments must not be pressed. It may 
be interpreted in each particular. "One has not to ask everywhere what is actually 
meant by the garments, but the whole image of the defilement of the garments is a 
designation of the dishonest and unholy life and walk." (Disterdieck.) They shall walk 
with him in white garments. White garments are peculiar to the celestials. The faithful 
few shall live before the throne of God and of the Lamb, in the full, blessed enjoyment 
of His fellowship in heavenly glory. The judgment, "They are worthy," helps the 
Papists nothing for their doctrine of merit. It is the judgment of Christ, and how He 
stands on the merit of blessedness He says often and plainly enough. This is not how 
these blessed ones judge themselves; they do not claim any merit. They know to 
whom they owe everything from beginning to end. The Saviour Himself pronounces 
the judgment, He will reward them in grace, and they are such people to whom He 
wills to make wise what He promises. Thus Grotius declares, John signifies by this 
only congruentiam quandam inter actus et honorem actibus redditum, etiamsi 
honor superet actum. 

Again, the general promise applied to all churches, "He that overcometh, the 
same shall be clothed in white raiment, and | will not blot out his name out of the book 
of life, and | will confess his name before my Father, and before his angels. He that 
hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches!" The subject, as in 
all writing, is drawn as an overcomer. He who has and holds fast the living faith, and 
keeps it in victorious battle against all enemies and obstacles, shall have what the 
sentence promises. Houtos, therefore, not to refer to nikon, but to the following 
verbum. The promise is expressed in three clauses. The one, as said in the preceding 
verse, shall be clothed with white garments, with heavenly ornaments. The other, "| 
will certainly not" (the doubled negation) "blot out his name from the book of life." The 
promise rests on Ps. 69:29: "Out of the book of life they must be blotted out, and with 
the righteous not be written on." Underlying this is the idea of lists of citizens as kept 
by the authorities. So also God has a register of the citizens of heaven for eternal 
life. They are written on for life, as Isa. 4:3 also says; they are predestinated to 
blessedness. The same sense as Apost. 13, 48. "As many as were ordained unto 
eternal life believed." God's election is un- 
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changeable. But man, who cannot and should not look into his secret books, should 
be diligent for himself, for his person, to make his calling and election firm, 2 Petr. 1, 
10. Therefore the Christian needs the means of grace diligently, prays, fights against 
sin, is diligent in godliness, because he knows that God leads his elect out of the 
way to the blessed goal. Then also the plea arises: "Do not reject me, do not strike 
my name from your book! This is what the Saviour promises: | will not blot out his 
name from the book of life. He is a citizen of heaven, his citizenship is now already 
in heaven, Phil. 3, 20. He shall remain so. | will atone for him and bring him home, 
hand him in the kingdom prepared for him, Matt. 25:34. "And | will confess his name 
before my Father and before his angels." | confess him, confess myself to him, 
confess him as mine, and if on earth no man will know him. These are again familiar, 
glorious words, which the Lord in the flesh had already spoken to His disciples for 
comfort and encouragement, Matth. 10, 32. 33; Luk. 12, 8. 9. 

The letter to Sardis presents a church in the saddest condition imaginable. 
The spiritual life is almost generally gone. But even in such a church the Lord still 
pursues and admonishes them to repentance. It is high time for repentance; his 
coming may come at any moment. But it is still time of grace, it is still said today, still 
his voice is heard. And as long as one still hears it, it is serious, valid and powerful. 
And whoever calls on the name of the Lord shall not be put to shame, but the Lord 
keeps all his precious promises to him, which he has given to his own. 


Writing to Philadelphia. 
3, 7-13. 

Philadelphia, a notable Greek or rather Hellenistic city in Lydia, named after 
its founder, King Attalus Philadelphus of Pergamus, lay southeast of Sardis, also at 
the foot of the Tmolos. It was a rich, flourishing, shining city, which the ancients 
called Little Athens. In Roman times Philadelphia belonged to the province of Asia, 
was the centre of a tax district and of a Roman conventus or judicial district, and 
was one of the great places where the festive community of the province assembled 
alternately. Of the Christian congregation there we have the first notice in the 
Apocalypse. The congregation is described as small and poor, but tried and tested 
in the trials, especially those of unbelieving Judaism. One of the seven Jgnatian 
letters is also addressed to them. 

"And unto the angel of the church which is in Philadelphia write; These things 
saith he that is holy, he that is true, he that hath the key of David, he that openeth, 
and no man shutteth; he that shutteth out, and no man openeth." 
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Christ introduces Himself with predicates which designate Him as the One who has 
Messianic and divine authority, par excellence all right and power in the kingdom of 
God. He is "the Holy One" par excellence and absolutely and exclusively, as God is 
called the Holy One, the Holy One of Israel. "As the Holy One, God is the one par 
excellence exalted above the world, the exalted and only one, who in his 
supramundaneness and detachment from the creature is precisely the one who is 
his own, who in his being detached from creatureliness always preserves himself." 
(According to Ohler, Theologie d. A. Ts.) As the Holy One, He is the One set apart 
from all sin and weakness, the One worthy of worship, the One to be venerated with 
holy awe. An exclusively divine predicate is likewise "the truthful one." Alethinos 
denotes not both His faithfulness to the promise, that He does not and cannot lie, but 
keeps His word; it means truly in the sense of really, genuinely, according to His 
idea, His name. Christ is of nothing so called, but the actual and real. With him there 
is no pretense, no deception, no pretence. This predicate reminds us of the 
blasphemies of the Jews, who called Jesus a pSeudo-Messiah, and spoke of Him as 
a hanged man, a deceiver, and a pretender. He is the true, real Messiah; let His own 
rely on that, and His enemies also. To the blaspheming Jews Christ is called the par 
excellence Holy One, and, what is connected with this, the True One, that is, the real 
and genuine Messiah, Heir and Lord of the genuine, abiding Theocracy. The same 
is signified by the addition, "he that hath the key of David." The proposed conjecture 
is groundless: little Tapheth (Topheth), the key of the kingdom of the dead, 
according to 1:18. The interpretation that Lyra has, that Christ is the authentic 
interpreter of Scripture, who opens the Scriptures, which then no one may close by 
false interpretation, does not fit into the context. Already the parallel link of the closing 
of the Lord does not make sense. Also the explanation of resolving, forgiving sin, 
and conversely of closing, retaining, and imputing it, is a guess. The only passage 
which contains the wording of our passage in the main sense is Isa. 22:22; to which 
allusion is made. It is said of Eliakim, "I will put the keys of the house of David upon 
his shoulder, that he may open, and no man shut; that he may shut, and no man 
open." Of Christo this is true in an infinitely different and higher degree than of 
Eliakim. Christ is not to be spoken of as "he that is, as it were, as Eliakim in Isa. 
22:22, the steward of the kingdom of God." The Lord is not presented here as an 
antitypus of Eliakim, as a second Eliakim, but He appears in a row with the king 
David himself as the heir of his kingship, as he is already presented Luk 1, 32. This 
is also shown by the words used. It is not only said as with Eliakim: He has the key 
to the 
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House of David, but "the keys of David," the keys, the power and authority, such as 
King David himself has in his kingdom. Thus he is a second David. Christ has 
proprietary right and power in the whole Davidic kingdom. This applies 
unconditionally to the new David in his new spiritual, eternal kingdom, because the 
old David with his theocratic kingdom was only a prophesying model of the Lord and 
his eternal kingdom. Thus the apostles already testified to the unbelieving Jews, 
Apost. 2, 29 ff; 13, 22 ff. 33 ff. It is not even necessary to ask about the object of 
opening and closing, but everything that he opens and closes is finally and 
irrevocably done. This is part of it: "Whom he shutteth out with the key of David, from 
him he shutteth up death and hell: for he that is in the house of David, in the kingdom 
of God, is safe from death and hell: to whom he shutteth out with the key of David, 
to him he openeth death and hell." (Hengstenberg.) With all this self-expression is 
expressed the unrestrained power of the Lord. This was comfort to a poor little 
congregation of Christians in their persecutions by the haughty Jews, who boasted 
of being God's people, boasted of great names like David, and at the same time 
jeered and blasphemed the poor Christians, together with their Christ. But the 
Christians have on their side the one who is David's heir to the throne, to whom David 
was an example, and whom David himself called his Lord. 

What the Lord has to say to his afflicted church: "| know your works." | can see 
how faithfully you work and fight for me and my kingdom. | will not forget this to thee. 
"Behold, | have given before thee an open door, and no man can shut it: for thou 
hast a little strength, and hast kept my word, and hast not denied my name." The 
open door denotes the unhindered entrance into the kingdom of God. If the proud 
Jews also despise and condemn you, deny you the right to call yourselves God's 
children and heirs of the kingdom, do not let them impugn you. |, who have the right 
to say in the kingdom of God, whose kingdom it is, have opened the entrance for 
you. And | have the key of David. When | shut out, it is open, and no man shutteth 
out. It is true that you have a small power. This does not imply that the church was 
poor in spiritual miraculous powers, but it denotes the smallness of the church, and 
its paucity in comparison with the richer Jews. But thou hast omnipotence on thy 
side, and the means whereby almighty grace worketh unto eternal salvation: the 
word of God, the gospel, the power of God unto salvation, Rom. 1:16. This thou hast 
kept, holding fast against all lies and persecutions. Thou hast me, the Saviour and 
Judge of the world. Thou hast not denied me nor my name. Thou hast trusted in my 
word: | will stand by thee, and help thee out. 
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This also shall be known, that | am with thee. Your enemies themselves shall 
know it, and confess it. "Behold, | will bring forth out of the synagogue of Satan them 
that say they are Jews, and are not, but lie; behold, | will make them to come and 
worship at thy feet, and to know that | have loved thee." | have loved you. You are 
my bride. Therefore they that now so haughtily despise thee shall come out of the 
enemy's camp, out of Satan's synagogue, and worship before thee as the bride and 
household of the true Messiah, as before a respecter of persons, and shall desire to 
be brought by thee unto the Messiah and his kingdom. "Because thou hast kept the 
word of my patience, | will also keep thee from the hour of temptation, which shall 
come upon all the earth." | reward thee for thy faithfulness in keeping my word; so 
will | keep thee also. "The word of my patience" is Hebrew spoken for: my word of 
patience. The hypomones is genitive of characteristic. My word speaks much of 
patience, endurance, perseverance. It calls for endurance because it holds out the 
prospect of much suffering. It directs the eye and hope to what is to come, to eternal 
life, and so exercises patience. It also gives and works steadfastness. You do not let 
it annoy you that my word again and again points to eternal life, comforts with the 
heavenly inheritance. You have kept the word, and so will | keep you when the 
waiting comes to an end and at the same time the longing rises to the highest. At the 
hour "when Christ will terrify the world," when this terror will come upon all who dwell 
in the whole world, who are at home here, who belong to the world in the true sense 
of the word, who hope for and know no other home, when the ground disappears 
from under their feet. Then | am close to you. Then comes the look of joy when the 
sign of the Son of Man becomes visible. Then just then comes your body's 
redemption. Then look up and lift up your heads! Only be prepared! Only be brave 
and ready, that ye may be worthy to escape all this, and stand before the Son of 
man! "| am coming soon! Hold fast what thou hast, lest any man take thy crown!" 
Fight fresh the last jolt! It'll be over soon. I'll be there before you know it. Hold fast 
what thou hast, all thy spiritual, heavenly treasure, which |, thy Saviour, have 
purchased for thee. Do not let the crown be stolen from you at the last moment, your 
victor's wreath, the royal jewels, which | have already picked up and taken in my hand 
to hand over to you. 

The promise is again addressed generally to all the churches. "Him that 
overcometh will | make a pillar in the temple of my God, and out he shall go no more: 
and | will write upon him the name of my God, and the name of the city of my God, 
the new Jerusalem, which is from heaven, from my 
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God, come down, and my name the new. He that hath an ear, let him hear what the 
Spirit saith unto the churches!" As in all these promises, given at the close to the 
victor, there is mention of eternal life, of conditions after the Parousia, so also here 
the temple of God can only be the triumphant church in heaven. The New Jerusalem 
comes from heaven, from God. Into that temple of God the victor shall be introduced, 
and shall dwell in the house of the Lord forever, Ps. 23:6. There he shall be a pillar, 
a pillar. The picture is only meant to express what it says: "He shall not go out again," 
but shall remain there forever, as if he were a pillar that holds and supports the 
temple. On him, the victor, not on the pillar-that image is abandoned-on the victor 
shall be written the name of God and of the new Jerusalem, and Christ's own new 
name, which signifies him in the new heavenly state. The imprint of these names is 
sealing and captive preservation. He is God's dear possession, which shall remain 
to him for ever; he belongs to the new Jerusalem, thus he is marked as a citizen of 
heaven. He bears Christ's new name, will reign with Him forever. 

A beautiful praise of the church of Philadelphia! She suffers much, is a cross- 
bearer. Let that not be her pity. She holds fast to her great Saviour; he does not 
forsake her. Even in the most terrifying times, at the dawn of the terrors of the last 
day, she is safe with him. Just then there is the entrance to the blessed eternal 
dwelling in the Jerusalem and temple of God above. 


Writing to Laodicea. 
3, 14-22. 


Laodicea, situated in the southwestern part of Phrygia, in the valley of the river 
Lykos flowing to the meander, was a foundation of the Seleucid king Antiochus II, 
named by him in honor of his wife Laodicea. The fertility of its territory, rich wool 
production, highly developed trades, flourishing trade and monetary transactions 
were the basis of Laodicea's prosperity, where even the arts and sciences were by 
no means excluded. In Roman times Laodicea was the capital of one of the Roman 
judicial districts in the province of Asia. Many Jews also lived there. Under these 
circumstances it is understandable that Laodicea, like the neighbouring places of 
Colosse and Hierapolis, became at an early period a main centre of Christianity for 
Asia Minor, as well as the seat of a bishopric at that time. Epaphras is regarded as 
the founder of the Phrygian churches. Paul had a great fight for the people of 
Laodicea as well as for the Colossians and all who had not seen his person in the 
flesh, Col. 2, 1. 
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Their glory is not fine at this time, but the HCrr has bitter to complain of their 
sloth, spiritual stiffness, and haughty self-deception. 

"And unto the angel of the church at Laodicea write; These things saith Amen, 
the faithful and true witness, the beginning of the creature of God." God is called 
Verily; so here also Christ. He is the incarnate Verily, yea, surely. "In all that He says, 
in uncovering the hidden depths of the heart, in threatening and promising, one can 
always with full right add the Verily, while to all that a short-sighted man speaks, a 
question mark everywhere goes aside, and the more so the more confidently he 
speaks." (Hengstenberg.) The faithful, reliable witness is Christ. His word can be 
relied upon; His threats and His promises are not empty words. The true witness, 
alethinos, is he, the real, genuine witness. He knows what he is talking about, and 
because of that he can testify. "Verily, verily, | say unto thee, We speak that we know, 
and testify that we have seen," John 3:11. He is further "the beginning of the creature 
of God." The wording in itself admits of two views: either Christ is called "the 
beginning of the creation of God," that is, the first creature of God, as the Arians were 
fond of believing; or the HErr is thought of as the principium activum of creation. 
"Absolutely decisive for the latter version, which only must not be confused by 
reference to the spiritual new creation, is the fundamental view of Christ, which is 
expressed in the Apocalypse as in every other book of the New Testament. How 
could Christ have had this letter written if he himself were a creature? How could 
every creature in heaven and on earth worship him (5:13) if he himself were one of 
them (cf. 19:10)? One need only think of the designation of the Lord, that He is the 
A and the O (22:13; cf. 1:8), in the necessary energy, so it lies in the A that Christ is 
the ark of creation (cf. Col. 1:15, 16; Un. 1:3), as it lies in the O that He comes to put 
an end to the visible creation." (DUsterdieck.) 

"| know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor hot." Zestos, verbal adjective 
of zeo, boil, simmer, hence hot, hot-blooded. The nearest to it are such expressions 
as zeonto pneumati, Apost. 18, 25 used by Apollos: fervent in spirit he spoke and 
taught of the Lord. Likewise Rom. 12, 11: to pneumati zeontes, fervent in spirit. Thus 
it is clear that to be hot is to be praised; this is the believer who clings to the Lord 
with zeal and enthusiasm, is active and stirring for him, allows nothing to distract him, 
clings to him, and asks for nothing else. Paul testified to such an ardor for his Lord, 
who was willing to do anything for Christ, for whom no suffering was too great and 
no work too hard, who could despise and abandon everything for the sake of Christ 
and was willing to win only Christ. 
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3, 8 f. In contrast, the cold man can only be the unkind and fireless, because 
faithless, "apart from all influence of the divine spirit, like the unbeliever, the heathen. 
(De Wette.) It is so with Laodicea that neither the one nor the other can be said of it. 
It is neither cold nor hot, but tepid. There the Lord utters the wish, "O that thou wert 
cold or hot!" This has been met with offence. It has been said that lukewarm water 
is nearer to hot than to cold, and that lukewarm water can be made hot quicker than 
cold water. To this Dusterdieck rightly says: "The misgiving, taken from physics, that 
the lukewarm becomes hotter more quickly than the cold, ought never to have been 
expressed." Hengstenberg understands such coldness, "which is connected with the 
painful consciousness that one is cold, with the heartfelt desire to become warm. 
The 'Blessed are they who are poor in spirit' is accompanied by the 'Blessed are 
they who are cold in spirit' in their own consciousness. In order to become warm, 
one must first have been cold, and even when one has become warm, being cold 
still does not lose its significance; every progress is conditioned by being cold and 
is exactly in accordance with the measure of it. Similarly to being cold here, being 
blind occurs in Joh. 9, 41: 'If ye were blind’ (as much as, if ye felt blind), 'ye would 
have no sin; but now ye say, We have sight, remain your sin.’ According to this, 
being cold is absolutely preferable to being lousy." Indeed. But those who think 
themselves cold, who complain, "This is my pain, this grieves me, that | cannot love 
thee enough, as | ought to love thee," are not cold, but hot in love, and cannot do 
enough for themselves in it. There would, of course, be no difficulty in understanding 
why such "cold ones" are absolutely preferable to the lukewarm. But people whom 
the Lord calls cold are the opposite of those who are ardent in spirit, people in whom 
there is no affectation for the Lord. S o the HErr would rather have the church at 
Laodicea be lukewarm. Quite correctly Hengstenberg says, “Lousiness is 
degeneracy, disease, in many cases a disease unto death." We have a similar 
manner of speaking when the Lord exclaims, "The publicans and harlots shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven sooner than ye," Matt. 21:31. So also the Lord might 
seriously have exclaimed to that Pharisee who thanked God in the temple that he 
was not "like this publican," Luk. 18:11: If God would that thou wert a publican or a 
fornicator; then thou wouldst sooner be brought to repentance, mightest sooner 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. And even when we think of the fact that the Lord 
is speaking here to a dead church which has had a better knowledge of the gospel, 
then it becomes more understandable that an open, honest, angry unbeliever would 
not be so repugnant to the Lord as a church which has died, which has a disgust for 
the "loose food" together with the Lord Himself. This is spoken in a similar way to 
the following. 
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It says: "It would be better for them not to know the way of righteousness than to 
know it and turn away from the holy commandment given to them. The true proverb 
has happened to them: "The dog eats again what he has eaten, and the sow, after 
the flood, rolls again in the dung," 2 Pet. 2:21 f. These are "bare, barren trees, twice 
dead and uprooted," Jude 12. It is just so: "In straight and simple contrast to the ‘hot’, 
unconditional love of the Lord, the 'cold' is to be thought of as enmity and resistance. 
Thus Saul was '‘cold' as long as he persecuted the Lord. But because, as Saul can 
become Paul, a cold man can more easily become a hot man than a lukewarm man, 
therefore the desirous sentence has its good right." (Disterdieck.) Thou art neither 
hot nor cold, but lukewarm, "denotes the undecidedness and half-ness of one's 
relation to the Lord, since one does not wish to accept Him altogether, nor to reject 
Him altogether, a position which cannot be without inward dishonesty, sloth, and self- 
delusion." Those who wish to remain undecided are precisely not neutral. "He who 
is not with me is against me, Matth. 12, 30. One cannot serve God and mammon, 
Matth. 6, 24, love God and the world at the same time, 1 Joh. 2, 15; Jam. 4, 4. He 
who tries to do this with knowledge and will, after he has had the knowledge of the 
truth and has belonged to the Lord, has fallen away. The Lord has a double 
abhorrence for such. Then he threatens, "I will spue thee out of my mouth." As 
lukewarm water provokes vomiting, so the Lord will soue out such lukewarm ones as 
repugnant to him. And the msllo expresses: he intends to come, he will come soon, 
he is almost ready to spit them out, to get rid of them completely, if repentance and 
conversion do not follow first. 

"Because thou sayest, | am rich, and have enriched myself, and have need of 
nothing; and knowest not that thou art the wretched and miserable, poor, blind, and 
bare." Hengstenberg will probably be right that this Weil sentence is not to be taken 
as an antecedent to v. 18, because so long a sentence does not suit the agitation of 
the speech, and is in general less appropriate to the Hebrew-like style of the 
Apocalypse. "The charge of lukewarmness is here substantiated. A determination of 
lukewarmness is here given, which is very comforting to humble and contested souls. 
The stern judgment of the Lord on lukewarmness does not strike at the defects and 
infirmities in themselves, with which the Lord has infinite mercy; it strikes at them only 
in connection with haughty conceit, satiety, want of painful knowledge of sin, of hearty 
desire of pardon and sanctification." There is a terrible delusion present, an utter want 
of self-knowledge and repentance. Misery is present enough, but it is not recognized; 
on the contrary, one feels quite rich and well provided for. The misery of the 
congregation is strongly painted, the adjectives 
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are heaped, and the article before expresses in cutting sharpness against the self- 
righteous delusion: you of all people are the wretched, pitiable one. 

Because the coming Judge knows how such a state must end eternally, but 
because he is still the Saviour and the time of grace still lasts, he also does not want 
the death of these sinners, so he gives them an exceedingly necessary advice 
worthy of heeding: "I counsel thee to buy of me gold refined by fire, that thou mayest 
be rich; and white raiment, that thou mayest be clothed, and that the shame of thy 
nakedness may not be revealed; and ointment to anoint thine eyes, that thou mayest 
see. So all that thou thinkest thou hast, but hast not, buy of me, and it shall be well 
with thee. There is nothing to be got for the Romish doctrine of merit from the 
injunction to buy. How God sells spiritual goods is clearly enough stated in Isa. 55:1: 
"without money and for nothing." The purchase price is just repentance, just the 
giving up of one's own excellence, of the goal already reached. Let me anoint your 
eyes with my spirit, and you will see how much you need what | offer you, and you 
will gladly accept it. The Lord does not yet want to reject the church. He has not yet 
given up hope for her. He is still working on her. Yea, he loves her according to the 
merciful love that would save her. "Whom | love | punish and chasten. Be zealous 
therefore, and repent!" He also helps them to obey his call to repentance with a rod, 
with punishing visitations. With these he wants to save; these are wholesome blows. 
But here it is necessary to understand the chastisement and to take it to heart. Show 
diligence and zeal, be careful with repentance! The time of grace is fast drawing to 
a close. "Behold, | stand at the door and knock. If any man will hearken unto my 
voice, and open the door, | will come in unto him, and will make supper with him, 
and he with me." Dusterdieck wants to take the whole promise eschatologically: | 
stand at the door with my parousia. Whoever opens the door for me, whoever 
welcomes me and is ready and watchful, with him | will go to the banquet of eternal 
joy. Usually one grasps it from beatification in the kingdom of grace and then in the 
kingdom of honor. Holtzmann: "If there is rapture and indulgence in a house, one 
does not hear the throbbing warner. More probably the standing association of ideas 
of the parables of the servants and the Lord coming from or to the wedding, Luk. 12, 
36, lies at the bottom. If anyone will hear my voice (Joh. 10, 3) - which presupposes 
that he knows this voice - to him | will come in and hold supper with him, and he with 
me, that is, for him | will not come for judgment, but to cultivate most intimate mutual 
fellowship." Again, at the close, a promise is given to "the victor:" "To him that 
overcometh will | give to sit with me in my throne, even as | also overcame and have 
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set with my Father from his throne. He who has ears, let him hear what the Spirit 
says to the churches!" He who overcomes in the Christian warfare shall reign with 
me forever as victor according to my victory and by virtue of it, Luk. 22, 30; Matth. 
20, 21. 

In all the epistles the Lord of the Church, the Saviour and future Judge, speaks. 
In each case he shows that he is still as minded on the throne of joy as he was under 
shame and suffering. He desires to make blessed that which is lost. He admonishes 
the sluggish, comforts the afflicted, awakens the sleeping and the dead, and exhorts 
the self-righteous to repentance. He always keeps his near parousia before his eyes, 
to make the call to repentance and the exhortation urgent, and to strengthen the 
feeble hands and strengthen the weary knees. Let all be brave and ready; let all lift 
up their heads and look forward with joy to the redemption of their bodies. Let all the 
congregations already raise their voices in welcome: "Come now, thou crown of 
glory, O Lord JESUS, Son of GOD! Hosanna! We'll all follow to the hall of joy And 
partake of the Lord's Supper." 

E. P. 


The Lutheran Federation. 


When more than twelve years ago the Vereinslutherans in Prussia were 
admitted to the "General Evangelical Lutheran Conference", the Lutheran Federation 
was formed as a protest against this denial of the truth to the Union, to which the 
admitted Vereinslutherans belonged. This year the Lutheran Federation held its 
meeting in Kassel. Besides some questions of an external nature, primarily 
concerning the continued existence of the "“EvangelischLutherisches Zeitblatt, 
Organs des Lutherischen Bundes," the confessional position of the Lutheran 
Federation was one of the main subjects of discussion. Although the members of the 
Federation have not been consistent in their Lutheran position, there is no mistaking 
the zeal with which they strive to preserve the Lutheran confession. How this was 
expressed in Kassel is shown by the following debates reported in the "Evangelisch- 
Lutherisches Zeitblatt": 

Pastor Martin from Marburg said in an address on Hebr. 12, 2: "We have come 
together in the Lutheran Federation to stand together for the Lutheran Church. The 
church that bears Luther's name is not for us a venerable greatness of the past, a 
dying branch, an entity that can still be tolerated for a while until it disappears of its 
own accord. Nor is it to us a church party or sectarian formation. It is to us the city of 
the living God, the foundation of the LORD JEsu, the work- 
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The church is a place of the Holy Spirit, equipped with the riches of God; from her 
fountain flows the water of eternal life pure and clear as in no other church. Let us 
not lay low her walls, nor stop up her fountains of life - in the work we see many 
today. Unbelief and hatred of Christ without, false prophethood within, go to the 
destruction of the Lutheran Church. But it is not enough for us to leave it in the 
condition in which we have inherited it, to preserve from it what is still there - in this 
way we differ from many faithful Christians who are personally attached to the 
Lutheran faith. We want to build the church, in which the gospel is taught purely and 
unadulterated and the sacraments are administered according to the institution of 
the Lord Jesus. We want to advance in the ecclesiastical field in the direction in which 
our Lutheran confession points us. This is not a hobby for us, not a matter of mere 
taste, which we could also leave alone. We are bound in our conscience to the 
Lutheran Church because we are bound to God's Word, which it confesses purely 
and unadulteratedly, with our souls' blessedness. We hold fast to it because it brings 
us our Savior, the living Lord Christ, in Word and Sacrament. We are bound to her 
not by self-willed desires and choices, but by the bonds of obedience and 
faithfulness. We cannot depart from it, though it presents itself in little appearance 
today. The fountain of life remains what it is, though many spurn its waters. The truth 
remains unchangeably the truth, though many throw themselves into the arms of 
error." 

The second chairman, Superintendent Anthes, said: "We are in a difficult 
struggle for the confession of our church, but also for it itself and for what we can 
only have in it, for our Christian faith. In this time of decision, which will also be a time 
of divorce, it is not a matter of taking counsel here and counsel there, but of showing 
faithfulness and obedience, of looking only to Jesus, the beginner and perfecter of 
our faith. And it is not a matter of wanting to do something new ourselves in order to 
escape the struggle, but to persevere in patience until the divorce, which we do not 
seek but do not fear either, is forced upon us by others. Only thus shall we receive 
the full blessing of the cross." 

P. Hibener from Satow gave a lecture on the 10th article of the Formula of 
Concord. The "Zeitblatt" reported: "The excellent introduction once again showed the 
anti-historical generation of our day how much there is to learn from history. It was 
almost surprising how similar the situation created by the Leipzig Interim and the 
mood of the theologians who supported it was to what we are experiencing again 
today: the same limping on both sides. 
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Pages, the same vain hope to be able to hold the core work all the more securely by 
giving up what one thought to be external works. And in contrast to this, the manly 
courage of a Flacius Jllhricus, of an Andrea, the attitude which finally found 
expression in the 10th article of the Formula of Concord with its magnificent 
evangelical freedom and its tender Lutheran conscientiousness. We are in great 
need of it today, too, against the spirit of compromise which is making ever wider 
circles of Lutheranism inclined to a new Interim. Even in that which at other times 
would have been tolerable as a middle thing, we cannot and will not yield today; for 
we are again living in casu confessionis, ‘at the time of persecution, when a round 
confession of the faith requires of us not to yield to our enemies in such middle 
things’. This was shown in detail in the lecture itself and in the subsequent discussion 
for the so-called protection of minorities, the organization of ecclesiastical suffrage 
and the implementation of church discipline, all things in which today one is weakly 
inclined to yield to the supposed spirit of the times. In contrast, the negotiations and 
especially HUbener's lecture meant a clear and decisive testimony that we at least 
do not want to give way to the enemies, and out of this conviction Herr von 
Hodenberg's suggestion that the lecture be disseminated as widely as possible as a 
manly confession in a special print met with general approval and, in some rich gifts, 
also immediate energetic support." Father Huebener's lecture has already appeared 
under the title "What Will Become of Our Lutheran Church?" 

We cannot say, as has already been noted, that the Lutheran Federation has 
so far really stood up consistently for the Lutheran confession in the face of the 
unionist current in the General Evangelical Lutheran Conference and in the face of 
the theologians who also, as they express it, "want to advance in the direction in 
which our Lutheran confession points us," but in so doing are in reality abandoning 
the Lutheran doctrines as they exist in the confession. Nevertheless, we are heartily 
pleased with such pronouncements as we have been able to communicate here, 
and wish the Lutheran League that it may always increase in zeal for the Lutheran 
symbol. For what can help the Church in Germany is solely the old truth as Luther, 
the prophet of the Germans, brought it to light again and taught it, and as it is laid 
down in the Lutheran Confessions. During the past year, 82 new members from 
various Lutheran church areas of Germany have joined the Lutheran Federation, so 
that the membership at present amounts to 625. The loss through death during the 
past year was 13. - 

The above was already written for the previous issue of "Lehre und Wehre". 
Since then we have also received the lecture of Martin Hibe- 
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Hibener's book "What will become of our Lutheran Church?", from which we have 
included several passages to characterize the "Lutheran Federation". As far as the 
catchword "new church building" is concerned, which is now circulating in all 
German regional churches and church bulletins, we read in Hibener: "For us 
Lutheran Christians it is not at all a matter of a new church formation, for the church 
exists, but only of the preservation of that which has made the church the church 
and continues to do so. The word 'new church building’ is not coined by us, but by 
the proud builders who speak out at synods and church conventions today. In the 
face of such bold plans for a new building, we appeal to God's Word and to the 
confessions of our Evangelical Lutheran Church, by which a new building of the 
church is superfluous, indeed completely out of the question. And an appeal to the 
confession that makes our church a church will surely be permitted to every member 
and every minister of the church, even to the smallest congregation. But the very 
10th article of the Formula of Concord shows us that the bold builders of a new 
church in our day are already violating the essence of the church in many things 
where they do not even think of it, and are working against its confession. If it already 
looks like this on a small scale, then everyone may imagine for himself the 
incalculable consequences of ecclesiastical innovations on a large scale." (3 f.) 

The new building of the church, as it is now almost universally advocated by 
the regional church leaders, should not deny light and air, space and justification to 
the liberal spirits. With reference to this toleration and recognition of liberal 
minorities, Hilbener continues: "Even today [as once at the time of the Leipzig Junius 
Papists confronted the Lutherans] we are confronted in ecclesiastical questions, and 
indeed in the midst of the so-called 'Protestant' churches, with enemies of the 
Gospel with whom we can never compare ourselves in doctrine and in the 
conception of the sacraments, indeed with whom one no longer even attempts or 
hopes for a comparison in faith and worldview. And yet, for reasons of ecclesiastical 
policy, it is demanded of us that we continue to allow ourselves to be united with 
them in a church which thereby actually recognizes false doctrine as having equal 
rights with the truth, and that we compare ourselves with them in all kinds of 
ecclesiastical orders and institutions, of which we are again and again assured that 
they are only mean things, and that in this we may yield with a good conscience. - 
A reference to this danger threatening our Evangelical Lutheran Church is all the 
more necessary because at the first German Evangelical Church Congress in 
Dresden this false peace with the opponents of the gospel has already been 
concluded. D. Laible writes in the New Year's article of the ‘Allg. 1920, p. 4: 'It was 
not to be misjudged that the neo-Protestant [neo-Nationalisti 
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already, liberal] views had much favour and the equality of the directions had already 
been carried out’. Further silence is impossible for anyone who does not want to 
deny his faith. - Just as at the time of the Interim the intention of the Emperor Charles 
V was to ‘compare the two repugnant religions and form one body,' so today attempts 
at union are again the order of the day, only that in place of the Catholic Church we 
are confronted with modern unbelief. Lately this union-making has been carried on 
under the signboard: protection of the minorities [the liberals in the national 
churches]! Formation of minority congregations! and on a small and smallest scale 
under the title: Abolition of parochial compulsion! To begin with the latter, it cannot 
be denied that the parochial compulsion, in the sense that every member of the 
congregation was bound to a certain clergyman in all ecclesiastical acts and in all 
pastoral matters, contained a certain harshness. Within the confessional church a 
relaxation of the parochial compulsion should be possible. But it is quite another 
thing when it is not a question of personal relations with this or that pastor, but of 
doctrine and confession. In that case, when the parochial obligation is relaxed or 
even abolished, the congregation as such dissolves. A further affiliation of those who 
desire a different doctrine and preaching to the old congregation and church is an 
impossibility. The proposals of the Protestant Church Committee in No. 20 of the 
"Allg.Luth. Kirchenztg.' of 1920 concerning the ‘formation of minority congregations’ 
for the maintenance of the unity of the national church' and for the ‘satisfaction of the 
religious needs of its members’ are unacceptable to Lutheran congregations, and we 
do not understand how the representative congress of the ‘General Positive 
Association’ on June 21 and 22 in Eisenach could express the hope that the law of 
the protection of minorities [which also assures full rights to the liberals in the national 
churches] would still help to build the church of Christ within Protestantism. (Ibid. No. 
29, sp. 578.) "(13 ff.) 

Among the Lutheran theologians who think it possibly advisable to remain, at 
least temporarily, also in the same stall with the liberals, and to compare themselves 
with them ecclesiastically, are D. Oeschey and D. Ihmels and D. Laible. To them 
Hiibener says: "Certainly everyone should be free to choose his pastor and his 
church. But then everyone should also draw the consequences from his choice; the 
individual newly formed groups and congregations should go their separate ways 
peacefully and no longer want to pretend to church unity where there is no longer 
any unity of faith. The fact that the German Protestant Church Congress in Dresden 
is in favour of such an all-embracing church (as it would result from the law on the 
protection of minorities) is a matter of great concern. 
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cannot surprise us. Under the influence of Dresden, Privatdozent D. Oeschey (in No. 
52 of the "Allg. Ev.-Luth. Kirchenztg." of 1919) probably also believed that he had to 
advocate consideration of the minorities [the liberals] within the confessional church 
as a people's church. | too," he wrote, "hold fast to the full confessionality of doctrine 
and teaching. Who though for the sake of faith | speak that: whoever is not for us is 
against us, in love is for us whoever is not against us.' We can only reply to this: 
What a sad separation of faith and love! As if that could be true faith forgetting love, 
and as if that could be true love no longer warning against false doctrine, but openly 
acknowledging it as equal with truth! - D. Oeschey also speaks of the possibility, 
which may soon occur, that the confessional churches will find themselves in the 
minority. Then," he writes, "we want to make use of the minority right, we want to do 
it as long as we can. Only at a certain point, in his opinion, does the 'non possumus' 
occur (‘we can no longer go along’), and only then should it be said: 'Whoever loves 
the national church more than the church is not worthy of the church’. - In this case 
it would be more correct not to get involved in the system of minority congregations 
at all, because their establishment is an official task of the confession. A national 
church which declares itself in favour of the principle of minority congregations 
ceases to be a confessional church. It ceases to be a mere administrative body, a 
religious expedient, or whatever else you may call it. It is gratifying when D. Hilbert- 
Rostock (in No. 41 of the 'Allg. Ev.-Luth. Kirchenztg.' of 1919) declares that the 
people's church [to which all the inhabitants of a region belong, no matter what they 
believe] cannot be saved in this way: | must not offer my hand for the abolition of the 
confessional character of the church.' But unfortunately now also D. Ihmels, in his 
"Goals and Tasks" (Allg. Ev.Luth. Kirchenztg." 1920, No. 24), recognized as justified 
the "care for minorities, the formation of special-purpose associations and the like" - 
even if only as a transition, i.e. a new "interim". The main motive for recognizing this 
innovation probably lies in the vexed question of money [the representatives of the 
people's churches and of the protection of minorities, i. e., the justification also of the 
liberals in the national churches, fear for the maintenance of the pastors if the state 
salary is eliminated by general assessment. If, however, the liberals are taxed, they 
cannot be denied their entitlement in the national church according to the principle: 
No taxation without representation. F. B.]. One shies away from the whole heavy 
administrative apparatus which would be the consequence of founding a church of 
one's own, as P. Schnieber describes in his booklet "On the Way to a German 
Evangelical Lutheran Church". 
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He notes that the 'confessional church’, for example, is the positive community 
Christian. But he is also very right when he states (p. 39): 'A church which refrains 
from stirring up its forces in the development of its constitutional body and in the 
willingness of its members to make sacrifices, deprives itself of activities which are 
urgently necessary for its preservation of health and strengthening’. And p. 10: 'The 
joy of our Church will come in proportion as we build upon her and sacrifice for her, 
when first in every respect her care has again become our care.'-When D. Laible 
writes in his above-mentioned New Year's Article (sp. 30): 'God the HErr can do his 
work on the people with every kind of church form, with popular church, with free 
church, with minority church,' we cannot approve of this, but rather come to the result 
on this first question: the establishment of minority churches, that is, of 
congregations of different confessions of faith within the same church, is not an 
adiaphoron, but par excellence against God's Word. - If the church, as a confessional 
church, cannot accommodate congregations of other confessions within itself, it can 
never recognize as full members of the individual congregation those who are 
contrary to its faith and confession. If the Superintendent of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, D. 
Tolzien, could write in a New Year's article in the Strelitzer Landeszeitung the words: 
If the church only wants to embrace like-minded people, it sinks to the level of an 
association. If it wants to be a people's church, it must know how to carry the most 
diverse opinions. Then it must meet the people, make its doors wide and its gates 
high, must not only tolerate freer thinkers within its walls, but also respect and love 
them, even grant them a seat and a voice, fulfill their justified wishes as far as 
possible, and, as much as is in it, help them to feel comfortable and at home in it, to 
count themselves gladly among it, and to work in it for the people's souls - then this 
is a false broad-mindedness which can never be justified, even on church-political 
grounds, and which is completely incomprehensible to all consciences bound to 
God's Word. (15 ff.) 

About the active and passive female suffrage [the right to vote and to be 
elected], which at present finds many warm supporters, especially among the 
liberals, in the national churches, we read in Hibener: "| myself have had the gravest 
reservations against the passive female suffrage from the beginning. Through the 
speaking political women it has become more and more clear to me in its 
unnaturalness. But the active suffrage of women has also become more and more 
doubtful to me as far as its positive value and its biblical justification are concerned. 
The enthusiastic remarks of liberal theologians on the calling of women to the clerical 
office have, after all, been repudiated by women, and by a number of such women 
who have the greatest merit for the Church. | only recall the article by the Freifrau 
von Meerheimb-Rostock in No. 9 of our Zeitblatt 
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..from last year. When she wrote there of the woman: 'She lacks objectivity and 
cannot give it to herself. It is demonstrable that educated, strictly religious women 
clung tenaciously to a completely irreligious clergyman who had understood how to 
give them ethical suggestions. This one example proves how easily the clear validity 
of the confession can be clouded by the active suffrage of women in a congregation 
and possibly in an entire national church in the election of clergymen who were only 
able to win the approval of women. What the Reverend Lic. Schwarzlose writes 
about the female suffrage in his book 'Die Neugestaltung der evangelischen 
Landeskirche PreuBens' (p. 103): "Furthermore, it is a demand in keeping with the 
spirit of modern times that the right to vote and stand for election in the church be 
extended to women under the same conditions as for men. . . . The granting of the 
right to vote to the female sex is a step forward which brings due recognition to the 
high merits which the female sex has acquired for the existence of the Protestant 
Church and especially in many areas of charitable activity’, he would perhaps not 
have written if he had first read Mrs. von Meerheimb's words, which take a sharp 
warning against such poisoning of Christian charitable work, which one wants to 
‘reward' with the right to vote. D. Oeschey wants to grant the right to vote to women 
to the same extent as to men. Without further justification he asserts: There are no 
dogmatic objections to it, but there are an infinite number of considerations of equity 
and practicality in its favour.’ But he wants to grant women the right to stand for 
election only to the church council, but not to the diocesan and regional synods, 
while Lic. Schwarzlose expressly writes: It would be joyfully welcome if, through this 
innovation in the constitution, suitable pious and capable women would soon ascend 
to the highest regional synod? On the other hand, D. Kaftan's judgment is worth 
heeding (,Allg. Ev.-Luth. Kirchenztg? 1920, No. 3): As desirable and welcome as the 
effectiveness of women in congregational life is, | would rather see this effectiveness 
take place in another form than the church-political one of suffrage . . . but as things 
stand among us at present, until a vigorous counter-action arises from womankind 
itself, will women's suffrage, active as well as passive, be to be reckoned with?’ 
When D. Kaftan speaks of his observations at the Dresden Kirchentag, which 
confirmed him in his misgivings, he agrees with D. Laible, who writes of the women 
at the Kirchentag: "They made ample use of the opportunity to be heard, generally 
not to the advantage of the passive suffrage.' But even the most unadulterated 
women's speeches were received with stormy cheers; something was sought in 
them to pay homage to the women' (1919, 
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No. 37) and before (in No. 33, ‘Thoughts on the Future of the Church’): 'l fear that 
with modern women's suffrage a disease is being built into the Church from which it 
will yet suffer damage.’ . . . Mne sickness of the Church remains, and the opposition 
and contradiction of the believing church will have to remain, until God sends, instead 
of the spirit of revolution, a spirit of reformation which restores the Church to the old 
orders of God." (19 f.) 

What Hibener says in the following about the composition of the synods and 
the church regiment, etc., is based in part on ambiguity in the doctrine of church and 
ministry. But let his discussion of church discipline and religious instruction follow 
here. "Two points," he writes, "I would like to touch upon briefly: church discipline and 
the much-disputed view of religious instruction. How church discipline is practiced in 
detail is certainly an adiaphoron. But that church discipline must be practiced at all is 
undoubtedly clear from God's Word and from our confessions. If everything in the 
church is to be done honorably, properly, and for edification, then the exclusion of 
unworthy members of the congregation from the suffrage, from ecclesiastical offices, 
and from the sacrament is indispensable. In what way this is best done, our neglected 
national church congregations can learn a great deal from the Free Church, and we 
want to and must allow ourselves to be instructed on this point, if we do not want to 
do all our work in vain from the outset. - Just as we cannot do without church 
discipline, we cannot do without doctrinal discipline. Neither in the church nor in the 
school. But among the things that can be changed in form, | still count "spiritual" 
school supervision. The main thing is not that the clergyman as such should have 
power over the school, but that the instruction, especially in religion, should really be 
given in the spirit of our confession. If experts can be found to supervise the school 
in the sense and on behalf of the congregation, we pastors will gladly step back as 
such. Yes, | am sure that with mutual good intentions a new form of cooperation can 
be found between pastors and teachers, which can be even more beneficial for the 
congregation than the old one. To be sure, a working together is necessary. And if 
the pastor has the right pastoral relationship with the teacher, then this cooperation 
will also result in some form of its own." (25 f.) 

With reference to the various changes in liturgical formulas, in the order of 
worship, in church forms, etc., sought especially by the liberals, Hilbener represents 
the position which Flacius and the tenth article of the Formula of Concord took toward 
the Interim. Under certain circumstances, one was also obligated here to oppose any, 
even the most trivial change or innovation or reintroduction of ecclesiastical customs 
for the sake of conscience. 
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step forward. Hilbener writes: "As then the Lutheran Church at the time of the 
Interim, so today we are in a time of persecution, where 'a round confession of faith’ 
is required of us. 'We stand in the status confessionis' (cf. Sup. Anthes' ‘Zur 
kirchlichen Lagest Zeitblatt 1918, No. 8). Just as the Lutherans of that time 
confronted the newly strengthened Catholic Church, so today we are confronted 
with a religious system that is absolutely hostile to the Gospel, namely, modern 
unbelief, which tries to force its way into the Church of Jesus Christ in every possible 
way. There, even in trivial matters, every false yielding becomes a betrayal; this 
must be made clear in every single point, there must be asked in every single case: 
first, What is it that presses from without for this ecclesiastical change? Secondly: 
What are the internal motives which move us to yield? Thirdly: What, if we yield, will 
be the actual consequences?" (27.) "Change of forms, adaptation of the outward 
forms of worship to the nature and needs of the times, all this, where it proceeds 
from faithful Christians, may be a blessing to the church. But if such endeavors 
proceed from the enemies of the gospel, who (as it is said in the Solida Declaratio 
to our 10th Article, Miller, p. 697) 'deal with it, that either by force and coercion, or 
deceitfully, they may suppress the pure doctrine, and leisurely reinsert their false 
doctrine into our church, then we are not to yield to them in any point, neither out of 
fear, nor in the delusion of winning the great mass of the people for the truth by 
yielding. Instead of being at the will of the enemies of the kingdom of God, courting 
their favor and seeking peace with them, we are to ask according to the command 
of our King JEsu Christ. Instead of ‘forgiving’ the great heap one by one (in Latin the 
expressions largiri, gratificari are used here), we are to remember that of the 
treasures entrusted to us we have nothing at all to give away and forgive, but are to 
keep and administer all faithfully until our Lord and Saviour shall one day come 
again." (28.) 

Hilbener then calls for protest in word, suffering and deed against all 
compromises. He writes: "What we now call for as the 'Lutheran Federation’ is a 
threefold, courageous protest against all compromises with the enemies of the 
Gospel, against all, even the smallest concessions to modern religious and 
denominationalism, against every kind of union, especially that between faith and 
unbelief, a protest with words, a protest in patient suffering, and if necessary, a 
protest also with determined action. - Protest with words has to begin in one's own 
family, in one's immediate circle of acquaintances, in one's own community. That 
we should protect our own life, our own house, our own 
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To fill our own congregation again with a conscious Lutheran life of faith and to let 
ourselves and others be led by God's Word and the confessions of our church into 
the essence of true evangelical freedom, | think that would be a uniquely positive 
work of outstanding importance. An instruction of consciences about what is actually 
decisive in matters of faith and what is not, an instruction especially of the laity about 
the 'middle things', and when these middle things cease to be middle things, as it 
happened at that time by the Tubingen Chancellor Jak. Andrea in a series of sermons 
- that is what we still need today. In addition to such testimony in the home, 
congregation and office, there is the testimony of our Evangelical Lutheran 
newspaper, the further dissemination of which every member of our Federation 
should eagerly strive for. . . . Secondly, | mention the testimony of patient suffering. 
For it is clear that all who try to swim against the tide are misunderstood by many, 
and may even be denounced by their own congregation and church members as 
backward or even as fanatical zealots. - If the ecclesiastical innovations sought by 
the spirit of the age come about one after the other, if a suffrage corresponding to 
modern demands is forced upon us, if the congregational and synodal 
representatives are elected according to this suffrage - | have no doubt that the most 
difficult struggles will then come for all those who are faithful to the confession. But, 
as our federal member P. Meyer-Neu Tetendorf stated in No. 20 of this year's ‘Allg. 
Ev.-Luth. Kirchenztg: Hard fights are much better than false compromises. It is by the 
steadfast patience with which we will all endure such struggles and sufferings that 
our faith will then prove itself. But the further the development goes, the more 
necessary the protest with words becomes a protest with deeds. How soon cana 
pastor whose conscience is bound to God's Word come into conflict with his parish 
council! How soon must a congregation faithful to the confession refuse to obey this 
or that decision of the synod which runs counter to the confessions of the Lutheran 
Church! Let us certainly beware of rashly and recklessly breaking the form of the 
national church on our own initiative. Even we pastors must not play with the idea of 
leaving. The matter is too serious for that. And never has a pastor who lent his 
congregation without hardship and without first struggling and suffering really 
achieved anything for God's kingdom. If Flacius at that time advised the Protestant 
pastors (in his answer to the letter of the Meissen preachers, Preger I, p. 98), before 
they resigned their office, "to first try all ways of petition and presentation (to their 
superiors who wanted to introduce the Interim), meanwhile not to give in in any way, 
and only in the case of the use of force to leave the congregation," this advice should 
still apply today. We do not speak of separation, but of exclusion. 
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It is a declaration of faith that gives up the field, but to the clear resistance to action 
that allows itself to be deposed, persecuted, pushed out and then confidently shakes 
the dust from its feet in God and ploughs a new one, even if outside the camp, 
bearing the shame of Christ’ (so Superintendent Anthes in No. 1 of the 'Zeitblatt' of 
October 1916). | would also like to recall one of Vilmar's words here: 'We let 
ourselves be chased away, but we never leave voluntarily!’ Even in the case of 
dismissal from office we would not have to give way without further ado. In this case, 
obedience to the authorities would mean leaving the church. ‘And if any of the chief 
rulers should command a minister to flee from his flock (so writes Flacius), let him 
not depart, for they are not servants of one or two charhans who despise God's 
religion, but servants of the Lord Christ and of his church.' So there, if necessary, 
faithfulness to the church would be more important than obedience to the authorities. 
But Flacius also admits that a moment may come when it becomes impossible for 
the pastor to remain in his present congregation: 'But if the whole church or 
congregation shall cast you out, first of all shake the dust from your feet, and protest 
that you are innocent of their blood.’ (Preger |, p. 132.) This possibility is probably 
reckoned with today by all who still dare to stand up for the confessional church. So 
also D. Laible in his "Thoughts on the Future of the Church' (August 1919), only that 
he, like most others, tries to push this possibility into the unforeseeable distance." 
(30 ff.) The fact is that for decades the situation in all the German national churches 
has been such that a consistent Lutheran could no longer remain in them. And in 
this we see one of the main weaknesses of the Lutheran Federation and its 
members, that they did not recognize this and remained where they had been for 
years without unionism, denial of the truth, and constant violation of their 
conscience. 

Hiibener concludes by explaining that the Lutheran Federation wants to be a 
support for all those who fight for the Lutheran confession and especially for those 
who are forced out of the national church for the sake of such a fight. We read: "That 
such a departure from the old congregation and church can be very difficult is 
expressed in the Solida Declaratio to our 10th Article by the quotation from the 
Schmalkaldic Articles: It is hard to want to separate from so many countries and 
people and to lead a special doctrine, but here is God's command that everyone 
should be careful and not be in agreement with those who lead unrighteous doctrine 
or intend to maintain it with rage.' Then it is only necessary to trust in the Lord of the 
church, who will not abandon those who are driven out of the existing churches and 
congregations for the sake of their conscience. 
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will. How soon such days of actually being forced out of the people's church can come 
for each one of us, even for whole congregations, is demonstrated by the recent 
development of church affairs in Hamburg. Now the 'Lutheran Federation’ wants to 
stand by all those who, as a result of the modern trends in today's national churches, 
are in trouble of conscience, especially all those who are no longer understood or 
supported even by the General Lutheran Conference, with advice and action; it wants 
to gather the scattered fighters for common discussion, for common protest, for 
common action. And is it then God's will, or rather, does God the Lord allow it, that 
the individual Lutheran regional churches break up because their responsible leaders 
no longer have the courage or the possibility 'to place themselves unreservedly on 
the ground of the Evangelical Lutheran confessions again through a new constitution’ 
(cf. (cf. the declaration of renunciation of the Hamburg St. Anschargemeinde of 
October 20, 1919), then the Lutheran congregations and individual Lutheran 
Christians who have been freed by God's grace from the non-denominational church 
know that they are not the only ones in such a situation. For such a coming struggle, 
which we do not seek but which is forced upon us, let us be told what Luther wrote 
to Justus Jonas in 1530 (Buchwald, Luthers Briefe, 2, 105): 'Peace may have its 
value according to our little mind, as much as it will, yet the giver of peace and the 
ruler of war mean more than all peace. Neither is it our business to foresee coming 
wars; our business is to believe and confess simple-mindedly . . . . If war comes of it, 
let it come of it; we have asked and done enough.' And what the national servants 
sang of besieged Magdeburg, we point to the future crowd of confessors: 'O 
Magdeburg, stand fast, thou well-built house. Strange guests come to thee, They 
would chase thee out. God's word they want to muffle, their lies they want to direct, 
Against them we want to fight, As long as we have life. Help us, God, that we may 
succeed through Christ, thy Sun, That our enemies may not force us, Who do against 
thy word? - Yes, hold on, Magdeburg!" (34 f.) - 

To these statements of Huebener at this year's meeting of the Lutheran 
Federation we add, for the sake of completeness, several other statements and 
explanations, which we take from the article "The Lutheran Federation" in 
Kropatscheck's "Lutheran Yearbook" for 1920, written by Dr. Amelung (who is at 
present at the head of the Lutheran Federation). Amelung writes here: "The occasion 
for the founding of the Lutheran Federation was the resolution passed on October 
17, 1907, by the Engeren Konferenz (within the General Evangelical Lutheran 
Conference), according to which members of the Prussian Uniate Landeskirche, 
representatives of the so-called Vereinslutherans, were to be admitted to the same 
with full voting rights. A 
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The not inconsiderable minority of the Closer Conference (by no means only Free 
Church Lutherans, but the vast majority of Lutherans from the regional churches) 
saw this decision, because it recognized the Lutheran Church within the Union, thus 
declaring the Union and the Lutheran Church to be mutually non-exclusive and 
naturally pushing the representatives of the Lutheran Free Churches out of the 
Closer Conference, as an abandonment of the frontal position taken by the General 
Evangelical Lutheran Conference toward the Union since its inception.Lutheran 
Conference since its inception, and felt urged in their conscience to declare their 
withdrawal from the Closer Conference. After lengthy preliminary negotiations, the 
Lutheran Federation was founded on April 19, 1908, under the leadership of the 
Church Councillors D. Resch-Klosterlausnitz and D. Pentzlin-Hagenow. According 
to § 1 of its statutes, it is "a free association of members of Evangelical Lutheran 
regional and free churches in Germany and other countries, which has the purpose 
of maintaining and strengthening an Evangelical Lutheran Church faithful to the 
confession, and also of practicing the confessional community. To avoid any 
ambiguity about the nature of the Federation, § 2 adds: 'The Lutheran Federation 
sees the preservation and strengthening of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
safeguarded only when the church unanimously and steadfastly builds itself on the 
foundation of the inerrant Word of God, as it is found in the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, commits itself to the confessions of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church as the sole norm for doctrine and the administration of the means 
of grace, and in doctrine and life, in worship and constitution, gives free expression 
to this confession." (Part Two, p. 48 f.) 

In an advertising leaflet published in 1918, the Lutheran Federation further 
states the task it has set for itself: "The position of the Lutheran Federation, as laid 
down in its statutes, entails that it resolutely rejects the Union in all its manifestations 
(including the so-called Constitutional Union), just as it rejects everything contrary 
to the Word of God and the Evangelical Lutheran Confession. Far from focusing his 
attention unilaterally only on the danger threatening the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church on the part of the Union, he nevertheless considers it his special task, given 
to him by the Lord, to expose the true essence of Unionism in all its forms, including 
the newest (German Evangelical Reichskirche, equality of the directions, etc.), and 
to protect it from false security.), to warn against false security, to gather the 
confessionally faithful Lutherans, to sharpen their eyes for the great and glorious 
things they possess in their Lutheran Church, to counsel them and strengthen them 
for courageous defense of the jewel entrusted to them. The Lutheran Federation 
holds fast to the sublime goal of a unification of all true Lutherans, despite the 
extremely unfavorable time situation for the realization of this ideal thought. 
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The Council of Lutheran Churches is to serve the Lutheran faithful by promoting the 
fraternal fellowship of the Lutherans of the regional church and the free churches to 
the best of its ability and by seeking to renew the relationship of mutual give and take 
which existed for decades to the great benefit of both parties. (49.) 

Dr. Amelung remarks on this: the Lutheran Federation has been wrongly 
accused of being one-sidedly free-church oriented. That it is not a "Free Church 
Lutheran Federation," as the "Christliche Welt" calls it, is already evident from the 
fact that the overwhelming majority of its German members belong to the Lutheran 
Regional Churches, that in addition to 18 Regional Church Lutherans, only 6 Free 
Church Lutherans sit on the Executive Board, and that the presidents up to now have 
been exclusively Regional Church Lutherans. Amelung then explains: "Not Free 
Church at any price, but Confessional Church at any price: this principle has been 
advocated by the Lutheran Federation since its inception. It professes this principle 
with special emphasis in the present time of the new church building made necessary 
by the revolution. Thus, in a second advertising leaflet issued in December 1919, it 
says: 'Where do we stand?' Mas cannot and will not the Lutheran Federation in the 
present time of decision? It is opposed to this, as if it wanted to work for a premature 
separation, possibly without a struggle and without giving up important rights. As far 
as the reorganization of the present Lutheran Regional Churches is concerned, 
everything is still in flux, the forces are still struggling with one another, and to our 
knowledge no final results are yet available anywhere. As such, the Lutheran 
Federation cannot and will not intervene in the struggles that have already broken 
out in the individual regional churches, or in those that are yet to come. It is 
impossible for it to do so, because the ecclesiastical conditions in the individual 
German states are quite different, in Bavaria different from Mecklenburg, in Saxony 
different from Hanover, and because therefore the developing struggles, although 
fundamentally the same, will nevertheless have a different character due to the 
particularity of the individual churches. These struggles must be fought by the 
confessional organizations of the respective regional churches, to which the 
members of the Lutheran Federation naturally belong. But does the Lutheran 
Federation have a task to fulfill at all in this time of decision? And if so, what is it? We 
believe that the most recent developments in the ecclesiastical field have 
convincingly demonstrated the right of the Lutheran Federation, which arose out of 
the protest against the equality of the ecclesiastical special-purpose association with 
the Lutheran Confessional Church, and have clearly shown it the task it has to solve. 
The Lutheran Federation has, above all, in a time in which even wide ecclesiastical 
circles devoted to the Lutheran confession seem to have forgotten what it is about 
the nature of the church, 
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what they themselves once taught of it: the church must be a confessional church, 
otherwise it will give itself up. But that it may remain a confessional church, it is not 
enough that the confession be retained as an inviolable, but dead, influenceless 
heritage from the time of the Fathers. That would in truth be "dead orthodoxy!" On 
the contrary, there must at least be the serious will to let the whole church life be 
permeated and determined by the confession. If this goal is not fully attained, a 
difference between confession and ecclesiastical practice will always emerge - we 
will and should bear it in patience. The visible church will never perfectly represent 
the essential church of which Article 7 of the Augsburg Confession speaks. But we 
could not bear it if the Confession were in principle deprived of its position 
determining the life of the Church. In that case the church would cease to be a 
confessional church, and to separate from such a church, which has denied its 
essence, is not only the right but the sacred duty of every confessional Lutheran 
Christian. It is the first and most important task of the Lutheran Federation to call this 
principle, which is self-evident for Lutherans, into the conscience of the generation 
of our day in this time of decision. It must work for enlightenment. Connected with 
this, however, is the second task which the Lutheran Federation faces in our time. It 
must admonish and strengthen its members with all seriousness, so that they will 
not only stand up for the Lutheran confession in their church areas with words, but 
also with deeds, so that they will not avoid the difficulties that such advocacy entails 
in a false love of peace. The Lutherans of the present day are in dire need of more 
holy fighting courage, which must, of course, be free from carnal zeal! The greatest 
danger for all of them now consists in allowing themselves to be lulled to sleep by 
the enticing voices of false prophets of peace, in learning to resign themselves to 
ever new devastations of the sanctuary, because there is nothing to be done about 
it after all, and because it is still possible to produce fruit in blessing even in a church 
that has become unconfessed, and such other words that conceal desertion. Against 
such influences the Lutheran Federation wants to strengthen and consolidate its 
members. Of course, it is also willing and ready, wherever the struggle for the 
confession has flared up, to assist with brotherly counsel and help those who desire 
it?" 

At the 1919 meeting of the Lutheran Federation in Hermannsburg, the first 
since the outbreak of the World War, the following resolutions were adopted: "1. The 
Lutheran Federation regards the dissolution of the previous close connection 
between church and state, brought about by the God-opposing revolution, namely 
the collapse of the sumpiscopate, as standing under the word of Joseph: "You 
thought 
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to make it evil with me, but God intended to make it good’. Without ungratefully 
recognizing the manifold blessings that the previous national church system has 
brought to our people, he now sees the hour of liberation for the Lutheran regional 
churches from increasingly unbearable bondage. (2) With this liberation, the Lutheran 
Regional Churches have at the same time come to the decision as to whether they 
will remember their true nature, as attested to in Article 7 of the Augsburg Confession, 
and fulfill the task set for them by the Lord as state-free confessional churches, or 
whether, denying their nature and calling, they will pursue only the one goal of 
preserving their outward existence and remaining a people's church at any price, 
even that of the legal or at least actual abandonment of their confession. The 
Lutheran Federation is aware that the Evangelical Lutheran Church must strive to be 
and increasingly become a people's church in the sense that its witness is addressed 
to our entire people, that it seeks to permeate and sanctify its entire life with its own 
eternal powers. On the other hand, he resolutely rejects all means which, in 
contradiction to Scripture and the Confession, are used to preserve the popular 
church in its present form and scope for the future, namely, the democratization of 
the church by imitating state electoral laws, the establishment of church-dissolving 
equality of tendencies, the unification on an ambiguous formula in place of the clear 
confession, the unification of the Evangelical Lutheran churches with churches of 
other confessions. In this time of decision it is the special duty of all members of the 
church, gathered around the spiritual office, to participate in the struggle and work 
for the church by virtue of the universal priesthood. For this reason, the Lutheran 
Federation calls upon all Lutherans, trusting in the help of the Lord's grace, to do 
everything in their power to ensure that the present Evangelical Lutheran regional 
churches place themselves unreservedly on their confession, let their entire life in all 
its relationships, including the necessary reorganization of their constitution, be 
determined solely by Scripture and confession, and seek to dismiss everything that 
has developed within them over the course of time in contradiction to these 
foundations of theirs. (5) Just as the Lutheran Federation resolutely rejects, for the 
sake of truth, any union of the Lutheran churches with churches of other confessions 
(union in any form), it longs for the unification of the Lutheran regional churches, 
which have now become free of the state, and of the already existing Evangelical 
Lutheran free churches into a unified, non-uniform, Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Germany. The Lutheran Federation is wholeheartedly prepared to do its utmost to 
work for such a unification on a sound basis. 6. The Lutheran Federation considers 
it 
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for a sacred right as well as an indispensable duty of the church to provide for the 
instruction of its baptized children in the wholesome doctrine of the gospel, whether 
it fulfills this duty directly or through schools in which Scriptural and confessional 
religious instruction is given under its supervision. The Lutheran Federation sees an 
even greater danger for the souls of children in religious instruction that is not 
supervised by the church than in a school without religion, which imposes on the 
church or the Christian home the duty of taking the religious instruction of the children 
into its own hands. - May the Lord, in this time of decision, equip all who are serious 
about the Lutheran confessional church with strength from on high, with wisdom and 
holy courage! May He make them joyful and ready to confirm the testimony by the 
word, by the testimony of sacrificial deeds, if need be also of willing suffering, in the 
firm confidence that the exalted Lord and King will keep His promise to His 
congregation: 'Behold, | am with you always, even unto the end of the world." (51 f.) 
These resolutions were soon condemned in the "Reichsboten" as a "sharp 
note" and "brusque rejection of any union", with which one would not "get anywhere", 
and which would bring a "separating, even disruptive moment" into the recently 
created "German Protestant Church Congress", which, however, represented and 
had to represent a certain form of union, if it wanted and was to accomplish anything 
at all. - This prompted the chairman of the Lutheran Federation to make the following 
statement in the "Reichsbote": "The editorial staff of the 'Meichsbote' quite rightly 
declares that the recently created German Protestant Church Congress represents 
‘a certain form of union'. This judgment is entirely in accord with ours, and it is 
precisely for this reason that we, together with many Lutherans in Germany, take a 
thoroughly negative position toward the Kirchentag. We can see in it only a new 
station on the road to death of the Lutheran regional churches in their capacity as 
confessional churches. If it were only a matter of a union of the Protestant churches 
for the protection of common interests vis-a-vis the state or for the healing of social 
damage and the like, we would have no objection to the Church Federation. Nor 
would such a federation be a ‘certain form of union’. But a Church Congress at which 
the introductory speech testified to the Protestant faith as the source of strength of 
the present, a Church Congress at which the question of minorities, which directly 
affects the confession, was dealt with, even if not decided, a Church Congress which 
included in its programme ‘the promotion of the efforts of the external and internal 
mission and of the public people's mission as well as of all efforts which aim at a 
deeper understanding of the Holy Scriptures and the winning and penetration of the 
Protestant church people with the forces of the Gospel', sets a certain standard. 
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presupposes an inner unity which in reality does not exist. In a union without inner 
unity and truth we see the essence of unionism, whether it confronts us in the form 
of the consensus or assembly union, the confessionless evangelical church 
federation, or the equality of the directions. All these forms are expressions of the 
same principle. They all bring out that great untruth which for decades has had a 
corrosive effect upon the life of our national evangelical churches. - The liberal 
advocates of equality of directions have been helped to a tremendous success by 
the Dresden Church Congress. We can understand the jubilation of the 
‘Protestantenblatt’ over the goal finally achieved, and we grieve over it for the sake 
of our dear Lutheran Church. We do not see in the closed church federation a 
salvation for the Lutheran Church, but a grave danger threatening her life in spite of 
the 'Unbeschadet des Bekenntnisses’*,' which is certainly meant seriously, but which 
cannot withstand the power of facts. The Confession must not play to the Church 
the role of an inviolable but unused heirloom from the time of the Fathers, but must 
dominate and permeate her whole life. At the Kirchentag, deep and irreconcilable 
differences came to light, and yet, putting aside the confession, a close bond was 
forged. In our opinion, this was not born of Luther's spirit. - Finally, the editors of the 
‘Reichsbote' point out that the Lutheran Churches suffer from the same damages 
that the Uniate Churches are accused of. We have full sympathy with this objection. 
We are the last who would be blind to the serious damage in the Lutheran regional 
churches. Especially in the form of the equality of the directions, the Union principle 
has in many cases come to rule in them, if not legally, at least in fact. The 'Lutheran 
Federation’ has never lacked decisive testimony against this serious state of affairs. 
This, however, does not prevent it from now also taking precautions against a church 
federation which does not remedy the existing damage, but increases and fortifies 
it." (53 f.) 

To this the "Reichsbote" replied: Liberalism was under the sign of the "jerk to 
the right"; Traub, Fischer, etc., were no longer the radical spirits of 1911. were no 
longer the radical spirits of 1911; that the church would still succeed in winning even 
the liberals, if they were otherwise sincere, and in leading them up to the height of 
the church confession; that it was therefore right and welcome for the German 
Protestant Church Congress if liberalism went along; that the confessional church is 
always at the same time also the church of the people, and that it must therefore go 
forth in its circles with a bearing, perhaps painfully suffering, but waiting, educating 
love for the many unready, immature, and unruly people; and that the time has now 
come when the churches of the Reformation must develop into a unified Protestant 
church. 
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lische Kirche, Zur GroBkirche der Reformation. - But Dr. Amelung then declared: "In 
the united 'Great Church of the Reformation’ the Lutheran Federation sees one of 
the gravest dangers for the existence of the Lutheran regional churches. To call for 
indomitable resistance to their internal and external dissolution, it still considers its 
most important task." (55.) 

Every faithful Lutheran can only heartily rejoice over the decisive position 
expressed in the above-mentioned debates of the Lutheran Federation and its 
spokesmen. May God grant the League grace to stand firm when the test comes, 
and also to purify itself the longer the more from the dross of unionism and error 
which still clings to it! F.B. 
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1. "Proceedings of the Thirty-first National Convention of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, Assembled as the Sixteenth 
Delegate Synod at Detroit, Mich. June 16-25, 1920." (75 Cts.) - If this report is to bear 
fruit, it must be put into the hands of "our church members. The pastors in particular should take 
care of this, all the more so now that the planned new seminary in St. Louis is in the foreground 
of all our interests. 
2: "The Concordia Sunday-School Pin." Celluloid Enrolment Pin, 1% cts; gold- 
plated pin, 75 cts, plus war tax; Service Disk, 10 cts, plus war tax. - In reference to this 
new pin system, our publisher writes: "The system is simple. On entering the Sunday- 
school, the pupil is given an inexpensive, but very attractive celluloid pin with 
Luther's coat of arms done in the original colors, which he wears for a year. After a 
year's attendance the celluloid pin is replaced by a gold-filled regulation pin of chaste 
design (again Luther's coat of arms), bearing a little service disk with the numeral 1 
to denote the completion of one year's attendance. After the second year the same 
pin continues in service with the numeral 1 replaced, by a simple operation, by the 
numeral 2, and so on. This very materially simplifies matters and reduces the 
expense considerably, whereas another system generally used costs $7.00 for a 
period of eight years, allowing for the first four pins, which are usually returned to 
the Sunday-school. Our system reduces the expenses to $1.45, including eight 
disks, seven of which always remain property of the school and may be used again 
and again, thus reducing the actual cost to only 75 cents, which means a saving of 
$6.25 per pupil or for a school of 200 scholars $1,250.00 in eight years." 
3. "Lutheran Annual 1921." Literary Editor: Rev. M. S. Sommer. (15 Lts.) 
4. "American Calendar for German Lutherans for the Year 1921." Literary Editor: P. H. 
Weseloh. (15 Cts.) - Each of these two calendars urtlfaBt 106 Seiten und bietet neben dem 


Ublichen Material 20 Seiten Lesestoff. Of the longer articles in the German calendar, one is 
entitled: "Our Synod"; another, "Luther at Worms 1521"; a third, "The Power of the Word of God." 
The English calendar brings a longer article on "Good and Bad about the Missouri Synod" 
and a second on, "Are Your Children Happy Children?" 

5th Catalog of Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo., 1920-1921 - This 
catalog contains 516 pages and is a tremendous testimony to the streams of blessings which 


(as in the past) still and ever more abundantly emanate from our publishing house. 
FR 
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Apologetics or Defense of the Christian Faith. A guide for use in teaching Protestant religion 
in secondary schools and for private study by educated Christians. By P. R. Schmidt, 
Pabianice, Poland. 192 pp. 75 Cts. 


In the preface to his writing the author says: "It is a heartbreaking fact that in the course of 
the last decades the waves of unbelief have not only poured over our men's world, but have now 
also hit the walls of the schoolhouses and poisoned the youth learning there. It is not surprising, 
then, that for many their ‘consecration’ becomes a 'blessing out,’ and that the greater part of the 
youth of today, who have pledged holy allegiance to their God and their church at the altar, soon 
turn away from their God, no longer attend the services of the church, and seek their real joy and 
happiness outside in the world, as it were outside the kingdom of God. May we, who know what 
a glorious God we have, and what a world-conquering power the Christian faith is, stand idly by 
and watch this mass apostasy of the youth from Christianity, from the living God? Must not this 
lamentation, the ruin of our youth, which is the hope of our people, tear and break our hearts? - 
But how shall our dechristianized youth be helped? We must follow them to where they can still 
be reached: to school. There the glory of the Christian faith must be shown to them, there our 
Christian faith must be defended; in the school the weapons must be forged with which our youth 
will be equipped, enabled to meet the attacks of unbelief and to overcome this their mortal enemy. 
The Roman Catholic Church has already taken this path: it has included in the official curriculum 
of secondary schools a subject that is actually only suitable for academic study, apologetics, 
which has to solve the above-mentioned task, in order to set up a powerful dam against the 
unbelief that is so widespread among school youth. Here the Protestant Church must follow the 
Roman: She must recognize it as her sacred duty and task to introduce the teaching of 
apologetics as a compulsory subject in all higher schools, in the Gymnasien as well as in the 
Realschulen. It is to this end that this little book intends to serve." The book treats of its subject 
in six main sections, with the following headings: "1. The Existence of God. 2. the revelation. 3. 
The Bible is God's Word. 4. Christ - God's Son. 5. Christianity - the best religion in the world. 6. 
Heaven-God's great promise given to believing mankind." - Only here and there have we met 
with points of which we do not approve. How the writer stands on inspiration is shown by the 
following passage, "How far does inspiration, that is, the illumination, inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
extend? There are many theologians who assume only a so-called factual inspiration, that is, that 
God only gave the writers the actual content of what they were to proclaim to the world as God's 
Word; but the form in which they were to express it God left entirely to them; therefore the Bible 
has a human and a divine side; it contains only God's Word, but would not be God's Word. 
Therefore the actual thoughts of God would have to be brought out in the Scriptures; and that 
which, in consequence of some idioms, would have run along as error, would have to be 
eliminated. Since men are fallible, errors in the Bible will be unavoidable through the interaction 
of divine and human mental activity. If we take such a stand on the question of inspiration, it is 
no wonder that the Bible can no longer appear to rest on a firm foundation, according as we 
regard much or little of its contents as divine or as erroneous. But who gives us a right to judge 
thus? The sacred writers are always conscious that they speak or write to men as instruments of 
God, as Paul says: 'l received it of the Lord, which | gave unto you.’ May the content of their 
words be tampered with? So then they are no longer God's word; and are we short-sighted, weak 
men then the real judges of the Bible, who have to decide what is God's and what man's word. 
No, it is not so: we must accept not only factual inspiration, but also verbal inspiration, that is, 
God the Holy Spirit has not only imparted the content of God's thoughts to the holy writers. 
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but also gave the words into which its contents were to be poured. In this case alone is the Bible 
God's Word; the Bible, of course, in its original text, not in the six hundred manuscripts we 
possess of it, in which, of course, many errors occur. The original text, the Holy Scriptures as 
they were originally written, is God's infallible Word from beginning to end and free from error." 
(108) "In modern times, von Hofmann, the founder of the Hofmann school, presented the Holy 
Scriptures as the original document of the biblical history of revelation, which came into being 
through the interaction of the divine and human spirits, but which also contained many errors in 
God's Word, which it corrected by itself. Therefore, the Holy Scriptures had a God-human 
character. This was also the teaching of his disciples, Luthardt, Frank, and Volck. The great 
theologian Kliefoth (+ 1894), who proved conclusively that the Holy Spirit influenced the holy 
men in all directions, rightly opposed this doctrine; likewise the well-known theologian Philippi 
(t1882); but especially also the American Missouri Synod, at the head of which was Prof. 
Walther (+ 1887)." (113.) - To obtain this paper from Otto Engel, Randolph, Wis. F. B. 


The teachings of Luther. By Reinhold Seeberg. Textbook of the History of Dogma. Fourth 
volume, first section. Second and third edition, revised throughout. A. Deichertsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung Werner Scholl, Leipzig. 393 pp. M. 9.60; hardback: 
12.60+200% value added. 

The present volume of this work treats the origin of the Protestant doctrinal concept in the 
following chapters: "1. The Beginnings of Luther. 2. The new understanding of the Gospel from 
the standpoint’ of Protestant repentance. 3. The new understanding of Church, Word, and 
Sacrament. 4. Zwingli's doctrine. The contrast between Zwingli and Luther in the doctrine of the 
Lord's Supper." We have read Seeberg's remarks on Luther's doctrine of "law and gospel,” of 
"evangelical faith in salvation," and of "justification and good works." But we cannot say that 
Luther's teaching is correctly and adequately presented here, nor that it is correctly judged, which 
will not be surprising in view of Seeberg's own known freer theological position. One is only able 
to present and judge Luther's teaching correctly if one shares it oneself. In Seeberg's section on 
"Justification" we read: "From the outset it is to be expected that Luther will understand 
justification not only as a judicial imputation, but also as a real change of the sinner." "So, of 
course, [in justification according to Luther] it will be a matter of God so acting upon the soul that 
a real change takes place in it, and not merely an ideal change in the relation to God." "This 
process of sanctification or justification - the terms are synonymous - lasts to our end." "This 
entire religious and moral development of man may be called his righteousness . . . . But this 
righteousness is counted as righteousness in the sight of God, not because of man's own activity 
in good works, but because it is Christ's (Christ-worked righteousness." "It is clear from these 
sentences that Luther is not actually thinking of the righteousness acquired by the man JEsus, 
but of Christ's iustitia, Dei mei, which enters into man as a gift of efficacious divine power and 
inwardly transforms him. It is the spiritual effect of Christ which counteracts and gradually 
overcomes original sin." "The divine effect of Christ that transforms us enters into us and is 
grasped by us in faith. It is a real sin-redeeming justification, in which we are passive and God 
is active, and in this sense it is God's or Christ's righteousness. But this righteousness becomes 
real in us only in so far and in so far as we accept it believingly, and therefore righteousness is 
a righteousness of faith. But this righteousness wrought and given by God is the ground and 
cause of the second righteousness, that is, the active righteousness of life, which is manifested 
in good works." "As before, so now Luther teaches that it is God's will that sin should not be 
imputed, that is, forgiven, to the one conceived in the process of justification under certain 
conditions, namely, 1) sanctifying grace must have begun its work and continue it, 2) the sinner 
must allow these effects to be realized in faith. This is Luther's original teaching. To this can now 
be added 
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but to be added later, 3) that the sinner may also be made partaker of Christ's atoning 
righteousness, and that He may intercede for him." "The sin-remitting effect of Christ is thus now 
coordinated with the sin-forgiving effect for the purpose of justification." "But in this the 
transforming sin-remitting grace must be the first thing in the individual man, since it must first 
work faith. Then follows the consciousness that, notwithstanding the re-entry of sin, we may be 
assured of our salvation, because God does not wish to impute sin to those who are in 
communion of life with Christ, provided they meet the conditions just mentioned." "This, then, is 
the thought: inasmuch as sin is in principle broken in believers, and to this end God looks upon 
them in Christ the Advocate, that is, they are in the state of life-repentance, sin is forgiven and 
not imputed." "Only to him whom Christ makes righteous in real terms by revival of faith does 
righteousness for Christ's sake come." "And so, in the sense of Luther, it will remain the case 
that only to him becomes lasting righteousness before God in whom real righteousness has 
taken its beginning through faith, not in so far as this faith, as human activity, forms the subjective 
beginning of real righteousness, that is to say, contains love in itself, but in so far as it, as the 
effect of the Spirit of Christ and by virtue of its power, offers the guarantee for the continuance 
of becoming righteous." "It would be wrong to interpret the relationship as if the communication 
of the Spirit were a mere consequence of the forgiveness of sins. Rather, in Luther's sense, the 
very essence of justifying grace is to be seen in the unstoppable working of the Spirit overcoming 
the impulse to sin, as it is received in faith." - To this we only remark that the very thing which 
Seeberg here constructs as the doctrine of Luther has ever and ever been rejected by the 
Formula of Concord and all Lutherans as the adversarial opposite of what Luther really taught. 
F.B. 


Modern will goals. By D. Gerhard Hilbert. A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung Werner 
Scholl, Leipzig. 64 pp. M. 3.20. 


This witty writing breaks down into three chapters: "1. The Will to Nothing: Arthur Schopenhauer. 
2. The Will to Power: Friedrich Nietzsche. 3. The Will to Believe: Hamlet." - Summarizing his 
remarks, Hilbert says at the conclusion of his writing, "Not the will to nothing, not the will to 
power, but the will to faith in the living God is salvation. The eternally valid and therefore truly 
modern will goal is faith. The great English preacher Robertson expresses the experience of all 
believers: "To believe is to be happy, doubt makes miserable. Faith makes strong, doubt 
enervates energy; faith is power; only so far as a man believes, believes powerfully, believes 
mightily, can he act boldly. The only power is in faith. All things are possible to him who 
believes." (64.) But the main problem, how man, the guilt-ridden one, tormented by an evil 
conscience, and fleeing from God-how he comes to faith in the living God and to hearty trust in 
Him, is not hereby solved. And the answer to this question is not to be found in any philosopher 
or poet of this world, but solely in the Gospel of Christ, which paints such a wonderful picture of 
God that it draws us powerfully into his arms and to his bosom. Hilbert also points to this, 
although only in general terms, when he writes, for example: "The history of religion shows, 
however, that the life of most non-Christian pious people is a life of deepest fear of God's wrath 
and judgment, a desperate struggling and fighting to get rid of guilt before the omniscient and 
inescapable judge of the world. But this is because here faith plays no or only a very subordinate 
role in the life of the pious. God first stands before man demanding - this is the essence of all 
non-Christian religions, so far as they are moral religions: they are religions of law. It is only 
through Jesus Christ that faith becomes the all-controlling basis of our attitude toward God. 
Jesus knew God as the Father, as holy love. Love, however, first wants to give. Jesus testifies 
to this with convincing power, that God wants to give Himself to men as Father - in spite of their 
sin and guilt. But with it faith necessarily moves into the centre of religiosity: God's love awakens 
man's trust. God gives himself in his love to man, so that man accepts him in trust; love and trust 
belong together. Through the revelation 
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In his love God wins man's trust, and indeed a boundless, unconditional trust. In such trust Jesus 
himself clung to his Father; even the cross did not deceive him about God's love. And no one 
can count those who, following Jesus, "trust in God with all their might" in adversity and death. 
- Such unconditional trust is possible only to almighty love, is possible only to God." Strange 
how people in Christendom today, especially among theologians, shy away from speaking of 
the vicarious atonement of Christ, which reconciled and graced us to the Father! And yet, without 
this atonement, it is impossible for the guilt-ridden sinner to believe that God loves him, is truly 
gracious and propitious to him. God becomes an objectum amabile for the sinner only through 
the atonement of Christ. F. B. 


Eternal life. By Reinhold Seeberg. Fourth and fifth edition. A. Deichertsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung Werner Scholl, Leipzig. 112 pp. M. 6. 


The content of this writing is characterized by the following chapter headings: "1. The 
Sufferers. 2. living, aging, dying, being dead. 3. The spiritual | and the materialistic doctrine of 
the soul. 4. Fortexistence and survival. The history of religion. 5. the rational contemplation of 
the world. 6. the world as life and will. 7. the apprehension of life. Sensation, will, thought. 8. the 
spiritual life. 9. the spirit and spirits. 10. Eternal spiritual life, blessedness. 11. The destruction 
of eternal blessed life by evil. 12. ‘Redemption to life by the Spirit of Christ. 13. 'Resurrection of 
the flesh." 14. the last judgment in the New Testament. 15. ‘The double end. 16. our fear of 
death. The personal survival. 17. Christ the height of the Spirit and eternal life. 18. eternal life in 
the German hymn. 19. The immature, unbelievers, and eternal life. 20. the reunion. 21. eternal 
blessedness. 22. Last Judgment and World History. 23. hell. 24. two pictures." - What we have 
to find fault with in this writing, which offers many excellent explanations in noble language, is 
this, that while much is said about the eternal blessed life, into which the Christian enters already 
here on earth, nowhere is it shown clearly, distinctly, and correctly how man arrives at this life. 
The Apology of the Augsburg Confession reproaches the Papists for not showing, and not being 
able to show, how the bona voluntas and nova vita spiritualis arise in man. We must 
reproach the same thing in Seeberg. According to the Scriptures and the Christian truth of the 
Gospel, eternal, blessed life in man begins only with the God-given certainty that all our sins are 
forgiven us for the sake of Christ's substitutionary life, suffering, and death, by which He atoned 
for our sin and paid our debt. Only this faith, that we have a gracious God because of the merit 
of Christ, transforms our unhappy life, as our conscience condemns us, into a blessed life of 
fellowship with God. This truth of the forgiveness of sins through the vicarious satisfaction of 
Christ alone, the very core of the whole of Christianity, which has become so rare in Christianity 
today, even in German Christianity, Seeberg should have emphasized in all keys if he wanted 
to deal with the eternal blessed life of the children of God already here from earth. Apart from 
the hymn verses in the chapter "Eternal Life in the German Church Hymn," however, this truth 
is everywhere as good as ignored, if not downright indirectly rejected. How vaguely Seeberg 
expresses himself on the subject of how one comes into possession of blessed life is shown by 
the following passage: "The deepest and at the same time most effective answer to the question: 
How do | gain eternal life? is given by the Christian religion. JEsus Christ exercised his 
vocational work with the intention of winning sinners and becoming a physician to sick souls. He 
carried out this purpose by seeking to subject men to the spiritual rule of God. But he carried 
out this dominion in the souls of men by shaking and moving them in the depths of their hearts 
through the power of the divine spirit. Divine Spirit, that is, the will to redeem mankind, had 
entered into JEsus, as history tells us. This Spirit filled his whole soul and gave it its content and 
impulses and purposes of activity. It was in the being and working of JEsu that the divine spirit 
or will became operative in the history of mankind. A power entered into the context of the 
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spiritual life, which purified this life and, where it was dying, revived it. A fountain of life gushed 
forth from this work, such as mankind had never known before. It was life in Him, as John says 
(Joh. 5, 26; 1 Joh. 5, 11. 12. 26). Whoever came into contact with Him and submitted to His 
influences was seized by the holy power of the Spirit, and eternal life pervaded him (John 3:15; 
6:54). This was the new thing that Christianity brought to the world. The royal power of the divine 
Spirit in Christ subdues hearts by permeating them with the Spirit who is life. " F.B. 


Lutheran Yearbook. Edited by Dr. Gerhard Kropatscheck. First volume. Part 2. C. Ludwig 
Ungelenk, Dresden. M. 11.75. 


We did not receive the first part of this Yearbook. The second part, which is available to us, has 
the following content: 1. Our present ecclesiastical situation by D. Ihmels. 2. general Lutheran 
conference by P. Jahn. 3. the Lutheran Federation by D. Amelung. 4. The German Lutheran 
Mission at the End of the World War by D. Opke. 5. the Lutheran Central Association for Mission 
under Israel by D. von Harling. 6. the Lutheran Emigrant Mission in Hamburg. By D. Hardeland. 
7. The Lutheran deaconess houses. By D. Amelung. 8. The Lutheran God's Box. By D. Ahner. 
9. Federation of Lutheran Associations for Inner Mission. 10. General Positive Association and 
Gnadau Association. F.B. 


C. Ludwig Ungelenk, Dresden, has sent us: "Pastoralblatter fir Predigt, Seelsorge und 
kirchliche Unterweisung." Issues 10 and 11. - The main article, by Dr. Leonhard, treats of the 
subject, "Einklang und Fehdegang. A Survey of the Church's Future Pregrams." F. B. 


Can the Secular State Teach Religion? W. H. T. Dau. Published by the American Luther League, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. (6 cts.). 


The purpose of this booklet is to keep alive the interest in the American separation of church 
and state. The war years have shown us that there are still dangers, since Puritanism, which in 
its inner nature is hostile to all freedom of faith and religion and is thus the antithesis of true 
Americanism, has again tried to get into the saddle (as recently in Michigan) in order to put an 
end to the Lutheran parochial schools in the name of patriotism and Americanism. Yes, God has 
brought it home to us again that the religious liberty we enjoy in America is His free gift of grace, 
and that we owe it ultimately to no one but Him alone. As soon as God would withdraw his hand, 
this freedom would be gone. For, if we look at it closely, it has few true and understanding friends 
and lovers in America. It has not been granted to our country either by the Papists or by the 
Puritans or by the Rationalists or ultimately by the followers of any other sect. And as it has been 
granted to us by God's grace alone, so it must also be preserved to us by the same, in spite of 
all Puritans and other enemies of freedom. In this piece, too, our hope is not in the supposedly 
great majority of truly freedom-loving Americans, but in God alone. May this then remain our 
prayer that God will continue to spread his protective wings over the freedom of our country - 
the natural prerequisite also for the development of the church and the blessed prosperity of our 


churches and schools. F.B. 
A Guide in Church Finance. By Samuel A. Stein. Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, 
O. (50 cts.) Available from Concordia. 


Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


This brochure covers the following topics in about 30 pages: 

1. some Facts in Favor of a Better System. 2. the Weekly Duplex Envelope System, the 
Best. 3. the Idea of a Fixed Budget. 4. The Every- Member Canvass, the Most Satisfactory Way. 
5. How to Introduce the New System. 6. How to Work the New System. - In any case, a timely 
piece of writing! F. B. 
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Is Dancing a Sin? By 8. ™. Holt. Fargo, N. Dak. 3 cts.; dozen, 25 cts.; 100, $1.75. 

This column of 8 pages deals with the above subject under the following headings: "1. The 
Ten Commandments and Dancing; 2. The Dance versus Department of Public Safety; 
3. A Word in Conclusion." Ron bem? felben Rerfaffer ift un§ jugegangen: 1. 
"Congregation's Ddty to Lodgemembers (5 cts.) unb 2. "My Reasons for Opposing 
the Norwegian Lutheran Church" (5 cts.). F. B. 
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I. America. 


From the Synod. The theological faculty at St. Louis, under date of Nov. 10 
(Luther's birthday), has appointed Pastors C. A. Frank, Evansville, Ind., C. M. Zorn, 
Cleveland, O., and Praeses F. Pfotenhauer, Doctors of Theology honoris causa. - 
Concerning our Concordia Seminary at Porto Alegre, the "Kirchenblatt fur 
Siidamerika" reports that the purchase of the new seminary property with the 
handsome building on it has been completed. According to the contract, the previous 
owner has the right to live on the property rent-free until December 25, and possibly 
for two months longer in exchange for rent compensation. At the end of December 
this year, or at the end of February 1921, the institution will move. The report says of 
the new building and its surroundings: "Our new Konkordia looks like a jewel box. 
The beautiful exterior is matched by the dignified interior. Nothing ostentatious, but 
everything solid and tasteful." The "Kirchenblatt" calls out to the South American 
District: "Do not forget, it is your seminary, bought for you to serve you and our whole 
church! Therefore, bear our dear Concordia on prayerful hearts, and willingly, as the 
spiritual priests of God, offer your sons and your gifts for the service of the sanctuary! 
But He Himself, the faithful Lord and Savior, grant our desires the right fulfillment and 
bestow upon us His rich blessing!" - The Witness and Gazette reports on the 
flourishing of the parish schools in several places in the east of our country under the 
heading "School Matters". The reports are from the local pastors concerned. Bristol, 
Conn. "As to our school, we have 270 children this year-43 more than last year. What 
a multitude! How needful of pious, capable teachers! We needed not four, but six, 
and we have only two and two substitutes." Meriden, Conn. "Our school is in 
prosperous condition. The new enrollment this year has been greater than for ten 
years. Total: 102. Eighteen pupils graduated from the school, most of whom entered 
the city college. Individuals chose a business course." St. John, New York: "In this 
parish the school is progressing nicely. The number of pupils is higher than it has 
been for years. Six years ago about 60 children were taught here by two teachers 
Now the number of children is 125, 28 of whom entered this fall, and four teachers 
are serving the congregation: two teachers, one teacher, and the assistant pastor. 
The school is eight grades and four grades, two grades in each class. German 
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Language instruction could be given without interruption during the entire war period; 
no obstacles were placed in our way. Religious instruction was also given during the 
war years and is still given for the most part in German. School fees are not required, 
and were abolished years ago; however, the parents of all children are expected to 
support the community treasury to the best of their ability through voluntary 
contributions. Books are also supplied free on request; but experience teaches that 
most parents prefer to buy them." Danbury, Conn. "At present our school has two 
teachers and one lady teacher teaching 127 children. The storm and stress period 
has done little or no harm to our school, in some respects even blessing and benefit. 
It is due to other circumstances, especially the fact that for years there has been a 
not insignificant exodus, that our number of pupils has decreased. The available 
school material, however, is safe in our school building; almost all the school-age 
children of our community sit at the feet of our faithfully working teachers; in addition, 
there are ten foreign children in our school. Before school began, necessary and 
important repairs were made to the schoolhouse; some of this work was done by 
individual members of the congregation; members of the Women's Association gave 
the entire school building a thorough cleaning." - It occurred to the undersigned, 
during a sojourn in the East, that even small congregations there, stimulated by the 
Synod at Detroit, are proceeding to establish parochial schools. EP: 

The necessary caution regarding the increase of theological courses. In 
the reports (bulletins) of the theological schools, especially in those of the last two 
years, there is a clear tendency to greatly increase the number of theological 
disciplines. One report explicitly states: "The specialization in study and scholarship has 
produced a considerable number of new theological disciplines." We have also looked for 
examples to demonstrate the need for new disciplines. It is thought, for example, that 
it is no longer appropriate to treat the history of Christian doctrine as a mere part of 
the general history of the Church. But it must be remembered that church history is 
essentially the history of Christian doctrine. In church history we have to show our 
students how - to speak with Luther - the gospel of Christ, that is, the doctrine of the 
forgiveness of sins through faith in Christ without works of the law, has always fared 
and still does fare in the world. As is well known, the Christian church lives from the 
gospel and through the gospel, and the events of church history interest us only in 
so far as in them we encounter a denial or a confession of the gospel of Christ. If 
church history is not treated in this way, that is, not essentially as dogmatic history, 
it ceases to be church history. Even in the case where church history is presented 
only in outlines, it requires a continual orientation to the gospel, that is, to the central 
doctrine of justification. If this is not done, church history is not only presented without 
benefit, but to the detriment of the studying youth. Church history is then inserted as 
a disturbing foreign body into the theological 
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Study penetrated. - Furthermore, one wants a special discipline for "the 
administration of the Christian church" (church administration). This subject 
has gained such importance that it cannot be given its due by occasional treatment 
in other disciplines, e.g., pastoral studies. Here, too, a remark is in order. If by 
church administration we understand the government of the church by God's 
Word alone, then this subject must not only be mentioned in passing in the Pastoral, 
but also in Dogmatics, but must be treated in detail and with application to the special 
circumstances. This is necessary because at all times, and especially in our time - 
even within the Lutheran Church in America - a church administration has asserted 
itself over and above God's Word. If, however, church administration is 
understood to mean the establishment and handling of external ordinances not 
commanded in God's Word, a twofold rule applies with respect to these ordinances: 
1. as little as possible of it, as Luther also expressly advised (cf. Walther's Pastorale, 
p. 379 f.); 2. what one has of it is not to be valued too highly. It has no value in itself, 
but only in so far as it serves the course of the gospel, and, moreover, must not be 
laid on the conscience of any Christian. Very clearly also appears the endeavor to 
increase the theological subjects of instruction by the special discipline of "social 
science" (Social Science). The application of Christian principles to civil conditions 
has undergone such a development in our time that the previous treatment of the 
subject in Christian ethics is no longer sufficient. In this connection there is first of 
all the danger that the Christian church's real task of making lost humanity blessed 
through the preaching of the gospel will be pushed into the background, and instead 
what is called the social gospel will be brought to the fore. That the sectarian 
churches have for the most part already succumbed to this danger has been deeply 
lamented by Christian-minded men from among them in the wake of the 
Interchurch World Movement. Thus Statistician-Carroll cites as one reason for 
the decline of "American Christianity": "The picayune business of theorizing 
on Sociology, Internationalism, Polities, Science, Literature, and any 
old thing which the foolish think will serve as a palpable substitute for 


the old-fashioned truths of the Bible."On the other hand, the question 
suggests itself, what becomes of the theological teachers who have to present the 
Biblical doctrine of the Christian life (i.e., ethics or the doctrine of sanctification and 
good works), if they do not thereby describe the Christian life precisely also 
according to its activity and application to the social conditions actually present, 
namely, to the various estates, occupations, situations in life, etc., in detail. If one 
relegates "the application of Christian principles to social conditions" to a special 
discipline, there is a danger that the "general course in ethics" will become so 
general that the students will be inclined to fall asleep after the first quarter of an 
hour. A special course in apologetics is nearer the mark. But in a special apologetic 
course the way is to be avoided by which the "defense" becomes an "apology" of 
Christianity before the "modern consciousness of the times". Then, too, it must not 
be forgotten that the hitherto usual "general course in Christian doctrine" is likely to 
become too "general" if not both at 
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In the description of the Christian religion in general, as well as in the exposition of 
the individual doctrines, the objections of reason are discussed and shown to be folly. 
In short, caution is needed in increasing the number of theological disciplines. 
"Needless duplication of courses" is also given by recent educators as one reason 
why factual achievement in "advances in pedagogy" is declining. 

F. P. 

The nationalization of children in Michigan has yet been defeated this 
time. The constitutional amendment sought by the Wayne Co. Civic Association 
that all children from age five to age sixteen should attend the religionless state 
schools was defeated in the November 2 election by a majority of about 200,000 
votes. Thank God! the Russian Bolsheviks were reported to have introduced 
nationalisation of women. The Bolsheviks have called this a slander. Whether rightly 
or wrongly, we dare not decide for the present, because the newspaper reports are 
admittedly still being "edited." But true it is that a nationalization of children would 
have taken place in the State of Michigan if the amendment to the State Constitution 
in question had been adopted. And we must not think that the danger has been 
averted for all time. The nationalization of even such things as lie in the field of 
conscience is in the air, even in the United States especially. Not only were pastors 
sent sermon texts and sermon themes during the war, but most so-called Protestant 
pastors complied with this imposition. In general, we must not forget that both Rome 
and the Reformed sects are designed in principle to nationalize religion. F. 
P. 

Fr. H. Frincke reports details about the school fight in Michigan: "The school 
fight in Michigan has come to an end with a glorious victory for the parochial schools. 
For this glory be given and thanks given to the Lord of the Church, our most blessed 
Saviour JEsu Christo! The wicked amendment to the Constitution, the adoption of 
which would have meant the destruction of all parochial schools, was voted down by 
an overwhelming majority. There were 760,541 votes cast. Of these, 279,181 were 
in favor and 481,360 were against. Thus the majority is against it as two to one. How 
much the minds were excited by this school fight, and what an exceedingly great 
interest there was in it among the people, is particularly evident from the fact that the 
number of votes cast on the amendment exceeded by about one hundred thousand 
the number cast for the President. Never in the history of the State has such a hot 
fight taken place. Everything else was eclipsed by the school question. Nothing else 
was talked about but the schools. The Lutherans in the State, about 110,000 in 
number, from all languages and synods, as well as the Protestants, were united in 
their opposition. The organization extended into every district, every city, and every 
county. Every pastor was a leader, and the church members faithfully assisted him. 
The entire daily and weekly press, 450 newspapers, were called upon. In addition, 
about 7 million pieces of literature were distributed. Many of our 
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Pastors and church members have toured our own as well as neighboring counties 
in their automobiles handing out literature. Hundreds of mass meetings have been 
held in which the school question has been illuminated by our speakers. Our 
brethren from Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, Indiana and Illinois rushed to our aid and 
ministered to us with their gift of oratory. The American Luther League of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. loaned us their secretary, who rendered us valuable service. Other 
church bodies fought for the same cause: the Catholics, the Seventh-day Adventists, 
and the Dutch Reformed. Our schools have grown in reputation, in influence, and in 
student numbers. Our communities know now more than ever what a treasure they 
have in their parochial schools. Our victory is a victory for parochial schools in all the 
States of the Union." 

Decline in the number of members in the sectarian churches statistically 
reported. Several reasons are given for this. Among others these: "The calling of 
pastors from their pulpits to service in the army and the fleet, the concentration of effort in gigantic 
drives for funds, and the increase in the death rate, owing chiefly to the influenza epidemic. To 
our mind, possibly the chief reason lies on the surface - materialism. Millions of children are said 
to be out of Sunday-school and with practically no religious instruction in the home surroundings. 
A vicious theory of organic evolution which disposes of the necessity for a Creator, together with 
the essentially Bolshevik character of materialism and of consequent unbelief and worldliness, 
is undoubtedly the great reason for the defection in the ranks of American Christianity. Another 
reason is the degradation of the pulpit from its high estate of preaching the Gospel to the 
picayune business of theorizing’ on Sociology, Internationalism, Politics, Science, Literature, and 
any old thing which the foolish preacher thinks will serve as a palpable substitute for the old- 
fashioned truths of the Bible. The following are some of the churches in the United States which 
showed decreases for the year: Methodist Episcopal, 69,940; Presbyterian (U. S. A., Northern), 
32,308; Disciples of Christ, 17,645; Methodist Episcopal (South), 16,404; Northern Baptist 
Convention, 9,156; National Baptist Convention, 35,007; Presbyterian (U. S. A., Southern), 
8,811; United Presbyterian, 2,976; Cumberland Presbyterian, 1,645." A note on this: certainly 
the increasing materialistic sentiments and the allotria which pastors are indulging 
in the pulpits are apt to deprive "American Christendom" of members. But those 
things have not been at work in this direction for the last year, but for decades. We 
are inclined to put more emphasis on "the concentration of effort in gigantic drives for 
funds." The upper administrators and prominent leaders in the sectarian churches had 
decided to collect 1300 million dollars over the next five years for the Interchurch World 
Movement. This has so alarmed many pastors that they have given the number of 
members in their churches as low as possible. F.P. 

Whether wars would cease if all men were Christians is a question much 
treated at present. We say, 1. That the question has no factual significance, 
inasmuch as we know from Scripture that there will never come a time when all men 
will be Christians. It is true that in the preaching of the Evan-. 
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The people of the Holy Spirit should be as diligent as if they wanted to convert the 
whole world. For the command of their Saviour is, "Go ye, and teach all nations." But 
as to the number of Christians compared with the number of unbelievers, the former 
will always fit the predicate "little flock" (Luk 12:32). But supposing all men were to 
become Christians, we dare not say that all wars would then cease, because even 
Christians do not always judge and act according to the new man. Christians must 
be satisfied with having peace with God in this life through faith in the gospel, but 
expect external peace only in heaven. F. P. 

In Canada, too, it is taught that the blood of a soldier shed on the battlefield 
is for him the way to heaven. We read in the Morning Albertan, under the heading 
"To-day's Little Sermon," a reply to a letter from a mother who lost a son in the war. The 
reply reads, "In the little note were two questions. First: 'What will take a man to heaven, and 
after he gets there, make him pleasing to God?' Secondly: 'What will take a woman to heaven for 
sure and everlasting stay and happiness forever?’ The two questions are just one. They are the 
reaching out of a human soul for certitude about a goal that shall adequately compensate life for 
all its losses. What answer can | give? | can only declare my faith. The thing that makes heaven 
a certainty hereafter is the thing that makes it a certainty here. It is love. There can be no heaven 
for a heart that hates, and there can be no hell for a heart that loves. Jesus came to teach us to 
love one another. Perfect love casts out fear. Heaven is not a mechanical paradise. Things can 
never make people happy. Some of the most unhappy people | have known had everything that 
money could buy, but they lived for self. Love lives for others. Little gold star war mother, a man 
who has learned from the King of Love to Tay down his life for the brethren’ will not find the door 
of happiness shut in his face in any world. He has heaven within. And if you have learned this 
secret, - and you have, - one is coming to meet you in the shadows who will say: 'He that loveth 
much is much forgiven.' Heaven is the home country of the King of Love. One must believe in the 
King. Then will come that ecstasy which says: "Il know whom | have believed.’ There is no greater 
certitude than this." So not a word about the all-salvific truth that the blood of Christ, the 
Son of God, alone makes us clean from all sin. F. P. 

The almost unbelievable brutalization which the war has brought to the 
surface in our country is illustrated by an event in Pittsburgh. The mayor of the city, 
E. V. Babcock, had given permission to distribute stamps for the benefit of starving 
children in Germany and Austria. This was protested by the American Legion as an 
unpatriotic act. The society behind the collection was frightened and decided not to 
collect any money. Mayor Babcock was different. He made a public statement that 
he would not revoke the permit issued. This was so resented by the American Legion 
posts that they refused to march past the Mayor's stage in the "Armistice Day" 
parade. The Associated Press report reads, "Protesting against the presence of Mayor E. 
V. Babcock in the reviewing stand, because the city lately issued 
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a permit for what they termed a 'pro-German tag-day,' scores of overseas veterans who took 
part in the Armistice Day parade here refused to march past the stand. After vainly trying to make 
a speech, which was drowned by the cries of spectators and marchers, Mayor Babcock left the 
stand, and the parade proceeded." Incidentally, the newspapers report that Harding, the 
President-elect of the United States, contributed the sum of 2500 dollars for the 
starving children in Europe. Perhaps he would have fared badly had he been on the 
reviewing stand next to Mayor Babcock. Among the sad consequences of the war, 
the moral brutalization which it has brought upon at least a portion of the population 
is decidedly the saddest. One complains in Europe of the increase of crime since 
the war. Here in St. Louis we are not safe from robbery in the open streets by day or 
by night. 
F. P. 

Discipline in the higher schools of our country. The "Armistice Celebration" 
has given rise to excesses among the youth in several places. The following is 
reported from Topeka: "Two hundred and fifty students of the high school, 40 of them 
girls, were today suspended indefinitely from further instruction because they left the 
school yesterday in corpore without permission. The students left their classrooms, 
performed a 'snake dance' in the street between the two college buildings and joined 
the parade down town, staying away from school the rest of the day. The suspended 
students represented about one-fourth of the total number of students." Springfield, 
Mo. reported to St. Louis as early as the evening of Armistice Day: "Refusal by the 
faculty of Drury College to grant a holiday to-day in honor of Armistice Day resulted in a walkout 
by 200 men and women students when classes assembled this morning. The strikers danced in 
several buildings until members locked the doors, and they then went to the college gymnasium 
and staged a dance." 

Judgments on the picture theatres here and in Europe. T. D. Curley, 
chairman of the Censorship Commission for Chicago, is of opinion that picture 
theatres should be brought under indictment on the following points: "They hinder 
the work of the school. Their moral effect is injurious. They present life in the wrong 
light. Children are shown films about sex life and vampires. Youth lose respect for 
authority after seeing some of the films. Children from the age of seven are 
prematurely mature about sex. The films show a remarkable disregard for marital 
relations and exert a bad effect on chastity and purity. The youth become dissatisfied 
with their domestic surroundings. The reaction on the optic nerves is an assaulting 
one, and there follows a diminution of vitality and mental alertness. The effect upon 
the rising generation is on the whole an evil one." It is then claimed that the average 
attendance of school children at picture theatres is three times a week. In Germany 
even socialists warn against the picture theatres. In the "Hamburger Echo," the party 
paper of the Hamburg Social Democracy, Jda Klépper writes: "Since the appearance 
of the cinematograph, the dangers and harms which attach to it have become more 
and more extensive. Besides many 
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In today's world, the most exciting, stupid and tasteless films are those that offer all 
kinds of excerpts from the milieu of love, life and coquettishness of the most inferior 
kind. This danger, which undermines all serious and moral principles, exists for the 
mass of those who do not think for themselves, for the underage, the young and the 
easily influenced. One need only read the titles outside the cinemas; they bear 
eloquent witness to the content of the plays. If one considers that the majority of 
cinema-goers are still "young blood", then one will understand the concern of serious- 
minded people who are aware that cinema showings of the kind described mean 
serious moral and sexual damage to the entire nation. You have only to observe once 
the vast crowd of adolescent boys and girls as they stream out of the maw of the 
cinema into the street, their eyes shining and their blood heated, your imagination 
has been given rich material. Still before their mind's eye are the elegant gentlemen 
and ladies of society who produced before them their affairs of love and life. How 
many girls may not have fallen prey to seduction after one or more showings at the 
cinema! There are many young human children who get excited by the performances 
to the point of sexual high voltage and in such a state succumb to the dangers of 
prostitution. How many crimes bear eloquent witness to the sharpness of the poison 
which is irresponsibly instilled into cinema-goers by such performances! It is therefore 
explicable that true humanitarians try to fight these films with the greatest bitterness." 
About two years ago it was reported that in and around Berlin young people had 
formed associations whose members pledged never to attend picture theaters. - 
Unfortunately, all these warnings will do little good. Just as warnings against the 
theatre in general - even those uttered by respectable worldly men - have not 
reformed the theatre, so warnings against the species "picture theatre" will remain 
ineffective. Etiam justitia civilis rara est inter homines. To this end the owners of 
the "movies" practice the business trick of now and then presenting moral, even 
Biblical pictures, in order to win over even the Christians as patrons of their institute. 
F. P. 

An appeal of our Synodal Board for Relief in Europe through its secretary, Fr. 
Christoph Merkel, is also printed in "Lehre und Wehre": "The physical need of our 
brothers and sisters in Europe urges us to ask our congregations and dear Christians 
for further gifts to alleviate this need. In a letter recently received, the 'Aid Committee 
for the Needy in Germany’, that committee of the Free Church which, in our stead, 
examines the personal petitions for help and offers support according to the findings, 
writes, among other things, the following: 'And now, after thanks, the request. To 
express it as strongly as possible right at the beginning, | say: For God's sake do not 
leave us in the lurch! My parishioners have said it again and again: What would we 
do if our fellow believers in America did not support us! The need, which has already 
been great enough, will become even greater, not in the rural congregations - where 
clothes and shoes are needed, but not food - but in the urban congregations and 
above all in the Saxon congregations. 
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communities. Of foodstuffs, fat, bacon, flour and milk are most needed. . . . The 
petitions that come to us are so large and numerous that each needy person can 
only receive the fourth part of what he asks for? - In an ‘Official Appeal for Help,' for 
example, the 'Council of the City of Chemnitz’ says: 'Need and want in the families 
of the unemployed, especially those with many children, is enormous. The number 
of unemployed through no fault of their own in Chemnitz is over 8,000 men and more 
than 4,000 women, and is increasing from week to week as a result of the 
unfavorable economic conditions. The rates of municipal assistance to be granted 
cannot be increased, and are scarcely sufficient to meet the most necessary 
subsistence. Nothing is left for the purchase of clothing and linen? - The same, 
perhaps even greater need prevails in Galicia, Poland, Austria, Alsace, etc. Can you, 
dear Christian, read this cry of distress, which goes up to heaven and across the sea, 
without being moved thereby to relieve such distress? Surely not! Please, send your 
gift soon to the treasurer of your synodal district!" 


II. Abroad. 


Hamburg. In Hamburg Fr. Glage and his congregation (St. Anscharkapelle) 
have withdrawn from the Hamburg State Church. Fr. Glage wrote in explanation: 
"The confession, only the confession, binds us, and no one and nothing shall loosen 
us from this bond. For this reason, however, we had to completely remove our 
organization from the organization of the Hamburg Landeskirche; for this 
Landeskirche is no longer a confessional church, neither in fact nor in principle. Seen 
as a whole, the Hamburg Landeskirche has gone inexorably downhill. The fact that 
today denial of Christ and God is tolerated in its pulpits, that the Landeskirche no 
longer has the strength to repel this foreign body which is destroying its brand of life, 
proves to everyone who can and still wants to see that the Landeskirche is indeed 
no longer a confessional church. But neither is it any longer in principle; for the 
obligation of its clergy to the formulated confession of the Lutheran Church has been 
quite officially abolished, so that the signing of the symbolic books is now also 
officially regarded only as a historical cere-, mony, and the name ‘Evangelical 
Lutheran’ plays merely the part of a flag unjustly left on the mast of the church ship. 
In fact, the ship of the Hamburg State Church is sailing under a false flag; for Christ- 
deniers are at the helm, and the ship's crew can do their duty according to quite 
subjective discretion. Simple obedience to God's Word forbids us to support such a 
ship any longer. We can no longer support, either materially or morally, the 
confessing organization of the national church with the organization of our chapel." 
When asked why the Anschargemeinde had not left the Landeskirche earlier, Fr. 
Glage replied in the "Anscharboten": "Certainly, we could have taken the step earlier, 
and we should have taken it when the clergy's obligation to the confessional writings 
was abolished in Hamburg. Why did We not do it? | know no answer at last but this: 
‘The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak?" 
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A warning against the compulsory use of languages in the church, as it 
has recently been and partly still is in use near and far, is contained in a report that 
came to our attention in an older volume of "Lehre und Wehre" (29, 77). The report 
reads: "On the 14th Sunday after Trinity, the pastor from Adelnau held a service in 
Polish in St. Ulrich's Church in Halle for those Protestant (Lutheran) Poles who, 
during the summer months in the province of Saxony, seek and find plenty of work 
in the sugar beet fields and in the mines of Mansfeld and Eisleben. There the pastor 
stood before a congregation of about 300 Polish men, women, youths and virgins 
who had rushed from all parts of the province of Saxony to attend the service. When 
the sermon began in Polish, there was a general weeping and sobbing, for the 
sounds of the mother tongue in the holy place had something overwhelming for the 
people, as they sang their Polish songs with tears of joy in their eyes. About 200 
people took part in the Holy Communion. After the service the people wanted to 
reimburse the pastor for the trip to Halle. However, when this was not accepted, they 
gave 80 marks to the church in Adelnau and 20 marks to the Ulrich church in Halle. 
These were unforgettable hours for these Polish workers and also for the pastor. " 

F. P. 

A truly Christian celebration on the occasion of the erection of a war 
memorial. According to the report of the "Free Church", the sister congregation in 
Planitz has erected a monument in memory of their members who fell in the World 
War on their church property. It says in the report written by Father Martin Willkomm: 
"It is an obelisk, whose pedestal on the front side facing the church bears the saying: 
‘Our faith is the victory that overcame the world’ and a dedication. On the other three 
sides are the names of the 23 fallen and the five missing parishioners. After the 
completion of the gardening, which surrounds the monument, a simple, dignified 
celebration took place on Pentecost Sunday afternoon in memory of the fallen and 
missing brothers. It was preceded by a service in the church, in which the former 
pastor of the community, Father Otto Willkomm, held a consoling and yet also 
serious admonishing speech on Rom. 8, 11, in which he showed how those who 
have the Pentecostal spirit are not without consolation even in the deepest suffering, 
and admonished to keep the Pentecostal spirit. The outdoor celebration was 
introduced by the four first verses of the hymn ‘Jerusalem, thou city built on high,' 
sung together to the accompaniment of trombones. In his address the undersigned 
[M. W.] showed how the monument, although it unfortunately could not bear witness 
to a final victory of our German arms, was nevertheless a sign of victory, because it 
bore witness to the power of the Christian faith, the power of Christian brotherly love, 
and the power of the living hope which we Christians have. In the church the church 
choir had sung a suitable piece, at the monument the male choir sang, and the brass, 
after several wreaths had been laid at the monument, concluded the celebration, 
which was also attended by many strangers, with the recital of the melody of 'Ach, 
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Aphorisms about being a deaconess. 


di: 


There is not much to be found about deaconesses in the Lutheran dogmatists, 
exegetes and practical theologians of the 16th and 17th centuries. The most 
essential of it is given in excerpts from J. A. Quenstedt (in his still valuable 
Antiquitates biblicae et ecclesiasticae, published in 4° in Wittenberg in 1699, in 
which, of course, also some assertions occur that one might call "antiquated" today). 

Diaconissa is the feminine name of diaconus. According to the apostolic 
institution, the deacons were administrators of the temporal goods of the 
congregation and set over the almsgiving. What the faithful collected for the care of 
poor widows and orphans was received by the deacons and distributed according to 
need. That they were still in charge of almsgiving later on can be seen from the story 
of the deacon and martyr Laurentius. He lived about 260 and called the poor the 
treasures of the church. We find that in some places they are used in the celebration 
of the Lord's Supper: they prepare the elements needed for it; they help to distribute 
it; they bring it to those who are absent (sick, prisoners) [Justin]. 1) Origen, in his 
second homily on the Song of Songs, calls the ordo of deacons ordinem 
adstantium divino ministerio, As We would express it, an auxiliary office of the 
ministry of preaching. The preaching office itself is a divine office; the deacon is an 
assistant; he does what with us a sexton or churchwarden usually does. Further, the 
diaconus is often lector, where a man of his own was not appointed for this; if he 
runs, he lays 


1) "Ea, quae ad administrationem sacramentorum pertinebant, para- bant." In the case 
of baptism, where it took place in a closed room, this may have included the bringing of the 
necessary water, but in the case of the Lord's Supper it may have included the setting aside of 
such food and drink as could only be used at the love feast (the agape) and for distribution to 
the poor, etc. 
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Afterwards, the bishop or presbyter would pronounce the text read. Furthermore, 
certain solemn formulas were heard from their mouths during the service: 2) they 
said: "Ite, catechumeni" when the communion service began, in which the 
catechumens were not yet allowed to participate. They cried, "Sancta sanctis!" to 
prevent unworthy communion; they concluded with the cry, "Ite in pace!" "Go in 
peace!" They also have to prevent disturbances and disruptions of the divine service, 
they have to see to order during it. According to the so-called "Apostolic 
Constitutions", however, it remains the same: "Non fuerunt proprie ministri 
evangelii, sed mensarum"; they are to be, as it were, oeconomi ecclesiae. "It is 
not fit that we should omit the word of God, and serve at meat," saith Apost. 6, 2. It 
is therefore a serving at table, a necessary daily handing, first in provision for widows, 
which is assigned to the deacons as a sphere of business, and which is distinguished 
from diakonia ton logon, from the ministry of the word (and public prayer), in which 
the apostles desire to stop. If among the seven almoners chosen at that time we 
afterwards find a Stephen also of great teaching ability, and also a Philip, who 
missioned in Samaria, and also baptized the eunuch from the land of the Moors, this 
happened, as it were, by chance, not because they were deacons, but because they 
were full of the Holy Spirit and wisdom, and full of faith, which also recommended 
them to election before many other Christians as sent to the diaconate. According to 
the testimony of Tertullian, deacons did not merely assist at baptisms, but 
occasionally baptized themselves; according to Jerome, a deacon should do this only 
when the bishop instructs him to do so. 

The deaconesses were - according to Quenstedt - certain sixty year old 
widows mentioned in 1 Tim. 5, 9, who served the church in tasks that were primarily 
the responsibility of the female sex, and which would have been indecens et 
inverecundum fuisset for both presbyters and deacons, unseemly and against the 
sense of shame: Examination of physical ailments of female persons, care of female 
patients and assistance in the baptism of adult women, especially where this was 
done by immersion. These deaconesses were (according to Quenstedt) subsidiariae 
manus diaconorum, deputy helping hands of the deacons. Paul does not call 
Phoebe, Rom. 16, 1, diakonissa - this designation is of post-apostolic origin - but he 
calls her diakonos. Quenstedt now summarizes what (mostly according to the so- 
called "Apostolic Constitutions", 11,6) the duties of the deaconesses were: 1. They 
were guardians of the temple entrances for the women; they had to pass through 
special doors. (Hence the deaconesses are called vestibulorum sacrorum 
custodes in Ignatius' letter to the Antiochians). 2. in persecution 


2) Pronunciabant aliquas solenmes formulas in ecclesia. 
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At times, when often a male deacon could not be sent to captive women, they were 
to go, comfort them, and strengthen them in the faith. (8) When women were 
baptized, they (according to the testimony of Epiphanius) made the necessary 
uncovering of them in an honorable manner (eas honeste nudabant et exuebant), 
and when the priest (sacerdos) then anointed the forehead of the baptized with oil 
(where the anointing was connected with the baptism), the deaconess rubbed the 
rest of the body with it. 4. they washed the bodies of the women, and prepared them 
for burial (as is seen Apost. 9 on the balcony of the house around the body of Tabea 
all the widows are found gathered together). 5) According to the regulations of the 
fourth council of Carthage they had to help in the preparation of ignorant women for 
baptism3). 

Then Quenstedt adds that not all and every Christian widow could be used as 
deaconesses. Excluded were those who had had several husbands; excluded were 
the younger widows; excluded were those who still had children and family members 
to care for. Therefore Paul ordered in 1 Tim. 5, 9 that only widows of sixty years of 
age should be included in the catalogue of deaconesses who serve the church in 
caring for the poor and sick. Then Quenstedt mentions that when the persecutions 
ceased, when Christianity became the state religion and the state began to build 
poorhouses, hospitals and hostels, the diaconissae became more and more 
dispensable. 

In France this congregational widow deaconess system was abolished by the 
Synod of Orange in 441; in Germany it probably never existed at all. In the Greek 
Catholic Church there are still deaconesses and archdeaconesses. There, however, 
they are the heads of female convents. 


2. 

To what has been mentioned so far, however, it should be noted that it remains 
highly uncertain whether "congregational widows" and_ "congregational 
deaconesses" really mean the same institute. The deaconess Phoebe, Néin. 16, 1, 
was really "at the service of the church at Kenchrea"; but whether she was a widow, 
and whether she was over sixty years of age, of this we know nothing at all. The 
"Tryphena and Tryphosa, who labored in the Lord," mentioned in Rom. 16, 12, and 
the Persis just mentioned there, of whom Paul says: "My love, who labored much in 
the Lord," may also have been deaconesses in 


3) Ut tam instructae sint ad officium, ut possint apto et sano sermone docere imperitas 
et rusticas mulieres tempore quo baptizandae sint, qualiter baptizatori interrogatae 
respondeant et qualiter accepto baptismate vivant. (In B. Carranza this 12th canon has the 
heading: Qualiter viduae ad baptisterium ordinantur. 214 Bishops at the Council). 
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Rome. But about her age and the extent of her ministry we know nothing. Phoebe, 
who brought the Epistle to the Romans there, may have had a lot to do in Rome. 
The Roman Christians are to assist her "in all business wherein she hath need of 
you," parastete ante en ho an hymon chreze pragmati. That the apostle should 
set the sixtieth year as the terminus a quo for deaconesses, whose office may have 
had many a burdensome side, is difficult to understand; rather that he should set it 
for widows, who were not before to be enrolled in the catalogue of honours of those 
widows whose provision for old age the church felt to be a duty of honour. Not every 
Christian woman who has lost her husband by death belongs in this tagma cheron, 
but the sixty-year-old who has once been married, and has for herself a testimony 
of pious walk and charitable mind. It goes without saying that such people, as long 
as they were still capable of it, were also preferentially assigned to the tasks 
previously attributed to the deaconesses. But the deaconesses were not taken 
exclusively from the circle of honorary widows or merely aged widows. In some 
places we find the viduae seniores and the diaconissae used synonymously; there 
we also find them introduced into their office by the laying on of hands by the bishop. 
But the Council of Nicea forbade this ordination, lest it should seem as if the 
deaconesses were ordained eis to hieroteuein. (On the other hand, we also 
encounter virgins in the tagma cheron, as then, if the reading there is correct, 
Ignatius specifically greets kai tas parthenous tas legomenas cheras, "the virgins 
called widows," in ch. 13 of the Epistle to the Church at Smyrna. Others, of course, 
want to read for it kai aeiparthenous kai tas cheras, | greet "also who always want 
to remain virgins, and the widows"). 

There is one more passage | would like to mention at the end of this section 
on the deaconesses of the ancient church, the well-known one from the letters of the 
younger Pliny to the emperor Trajan (lib. X, epist. 96), where he tells him that he 
had two Christian deaconesses tortured (necessarium credidi, ex duabus ancillis, 
quae ministrae dicebantur, per tormenta quaerere, quid esset veri), in order to 
find out the truth about what the Christians were doing in their meetings. But he had 
only heard them confirm: the Christians come together on a certain day [Sunday] 
according to their custom before daybreak, sing a hymn of praise to Christ their God, 
and pledge themselves holy and dear to avoid theft, robbery, adultery, and other 
vices; then late [in the evening[ they come together again for an innocent common 
meal. The latter, however, they would have refrained from since the imperial 
prohibition of such gatherings. 

These ancillae are not called viduae, so may well have been virgins; but they 
are called ministrae, at any rate according to their relation to the church. 
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3. 

a. How Theodor Fliedner came up with the idea of deaconesses. He had 
undertaken a collection trip to the Rhineland, Holland and England for the benefit of 
his poor little congregation, which had fallen on hard times. Apart from the money 
he collected, he had gained deep impressions of the rich charity work in those 
countries. Especially in Holland he had found an institution among the Mennonites 
which seemed to him worthy of imitation in our church. In his description of his 
journey he says: "In the congregations there are also deaconesses, who are elected 
by the church council, are under it and deal with the care of the female poor. They 
visit the huts of poverty, distribute the approved garments, see to the 
accommodation of the girls as servants, etc. They are paid as little as the deacons, 
belong to the most respected families of the congregations, and thereby undertake 
their business, which requires much time, with great willingness. This praiseworthy 
original Christian institution should be cheaply imitated by the other Protestant 
denominations. The apostolic church already introduced the office of deaconesses, 
well knowing that the tender female feeling and the fine female tact for the relief of 
bodily and spiritual need, especially among their own sex, could not be replaced by 
male care. Why did not the Church later retain this apostolic institution? Does abuse 
abolish all good use? . . . How unjustly and unwise, therefore, do the other Protestant 
churches act, that they do not concede to it [female piety] a certain sphere of activity 
by assigning it the care of the female poor, sick, and prisoners. How many women, 
widows, especially pastors' widows and elderly virgins, would thereby be opened a 
new, lovely field to dry tears of misery and to reconcile sinners with their Savior and 
the world, which to this extent the barriers of female modesty forbid them to do now 
without being asked." Fliedner founded the first deaconess house of modern times 
in 1836 in a desolate and uninhabitable house purchased for that purpose, having 
since 1833 established a Magdalen Asylum in the smallest conceivable form in a 
small cottage of the parish garden, and in 1835 an infant school. With full 
consciousness he wanted to tie in with the old church deaconry. ... He was in favour 
of the deaconesses' own costume, but had no thoughts of nuns. Don't boarding 
schools for girls often have their own uniforms? And the military has its own uniform. 

b. The organization of the deaconesses' houses today is usually that of a 
pastor as head (rector) and house chaplain, who is accompanied by a female power, 
matron or head nurse. Then the rector takes care of the management of the house 
on a large scale, as well as the pastoral and teaching activities, while the 
headmistress is responsible for the housekeeping. 
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In a few institutions, the superior is the sole governing authority, the pastor is the only 
one, and the head of the household is the only one. In a few institutions there is an 
arrangement, which can be explained by Roman models, but which is by no means 
in accord with Fliedner's thoughts, that the matron is actually the sole governing, or 
at any rate decisive, authority, while the pastor is only her advisor and the pastor of 
the sisterhood. Of course, almost every deaconess house has a board of trustees as 
a legal subject in regard to the property of the institution. Nearly all deaconesses' 
homes are ecclesiastically constituted as more or less consolidated institutional 
congregations, and have special services of Word and Sacrament. (I) 

c. The conditions of admission are the same in all houses (except for minor 
details). For the blessed effectiveness of a deaconess, a blameless reputation is an 
indispensable requirement. A new sister must therefore be able to give a good report 
of her conduct in her former life, be it towards parents, brothers and sisters, lords or 
other superiors, as well as of her moral and Christian behaviour. A deaconess must 
not lack sufficient physical health. It is true that no particular size or strength of body 
is considered, but the necessary power of endurance in effort must be present. 
Experience teaches, by the way, that even virgins of a less vigorous constitution can 
strengthen themselves in the deaconess' profession and are able to render blessed 
service in the Lord's strength. As a rule, the age should not be less than 18 and not 
more than 36 years. As far as knowledge and skills are concerned, each sister should 
be able to read, write, and do arithmetic when she enters the congregation, and 
should have at least the same knowledge as a confirmation student in elementary 
school. It is to be desired that she already has knowledge of female work; if she lacks 
this, then she must at any rate attack and strive with a willing heart to learn every 
task, however unfamiliar and difficult it may seem to her. She must send a curriculum 
vitae written by herself, in which she states her previous education and what gave 
her the idea of wanting to become a deaconess. Also a written testimony of the 
consent of her parents or guardians. Also baptismal and confirmation certificates; a 
doctor's report on her state of health; and a sealed report from her pastor on her 
character and natural disposition, especially whether she is agreeable, friendly, hard- 
working, and inclined to sensitivity. 

d. From which houses do the deaconesses mostly come? Of 3263 
deaconesses, 177 had fathers who were theologians; 164 teachers, artists, 
professors; 22 physicians; 513 military and civil officers; 186 merchants; 77 
landowners; 805 farmers; 1042 craftsmen; 277 day laborers and factory workers. 
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e. Training course of deaconesses. First a preliminary trial of a few weeks; 
then the actual trial year. During this year the probationary sister has to settle into 
the institution and her profession, both externally and internally. The main thing is 
the presence of the right attitude and devotion. On this basis a normally gifted and 
physically healthy virgin can acquire everything necessary not too difficult. In most 
mother-houses the hospital is the first and main school of practice. It is in nursing, 
more than in any other work, that the whole of a woman's talent unfolds; on the other 
hand, faults and deficiencies come to light most readily, so that their elimination can 
be striven for. Alongside the practical work goes the theoretical instruction of the 
doctor. If necessary, tutoring in the elementary subjects is also given. Through this, 
as well as through the whole education of the house, its worship life, the probationers 
are enabled to receive the instruction given by the pastor or rector. There are two 
kinds of institutions in this respect. In some houses, religious and vocational 
instruction is given for a few hours a week, year in and year out. As many of the 
younger sisters, in particular, as can get away from work, take part. . . But the 
imperfection and incompleteness of this instruction is obvious in view of the frequent 
and necessary change of sisters. Hardly ever does one receive anything whole in 
any discipline in this way. ... . . It is therefore much more advisable to have a 
coherent course of instruction, for example, in such a way that the young sisters in 
their first or second probationary year are given a few months, if possible half a year, 
off from work every afternoon, and this time is filled with instruction, work and 
repetition. The subjects are then: a. special vocational subjects: instruction on 
diaconia, which includes all branches and activities, historical and technical (nursing, 
pastoral care of the sick, education for the infant school, preparation for Sunday 
school, bookkeeping, house rules); b. religious subjects: Bible studies, biblical 
history and geography, church history, catechism, order of service; c. general 
education subjects: the most important from geography and natural history, but 
especially singing. After the probationary year, in some institutions admission to the 
"novitiate" takes place through a small domestic ceremony. After two to six years 
(depending on gifts, strength, effort, etc.) the consecration follows. On that day she 
vows to show obedience, willingness and fidelity in the chosen vocation and to 
remain in it as long as the Lord leaves her in it. It is a thoroughly evangelical vow, 
not according to the Roman principle do ut des, not eternally obligatory and thus 
correcting God's providence, resp. binding. On that day the probationary sister 
became a deaconess and thus a fully entitled deaconess. 
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Member of the sisterhood and daughter of her mother-house, which is not only her 
spiritual but now also her external home, from where she receives her directive and 
where she finds her complete care in sick or old days. 

f. The Motherhouse and the Sister. While in the first year the probationary 
sister is employed only in the branches of the motherhouse, in the later probationary 
years she is put to work in more distant wards long before her consecration. It is 
precisely her work and her leadership there that is a part of the necessary testing 
and probation before the consecration. But even when she is sent as a blessed 
sister, she remains a daughter of her motherhouse. The same does not leave a 
particular sister to a particular field of work, but takes on the task in question with its 
sisters, but reserves the right to select personalities and replace them with others. 
The most important reasons for this point of the organization of the deaconesses' 
home, which is often little understood, can be understood as necessary and 
beneficial from a deeper understanding of the situation. It is the same with another 
point, the position on marriage. Here, too, the view of the mother houses is often not 
appreciated at all. But here, too, a deeper consideration will have to acknowledge 
the thoroughly evangelical view of the deaconesses' houses. It is truly not thoughts 
of higher holiness, but purely practical considerations in the sense of Pauli, 
demanded only by the profession, which come into question here. 

g. Fields of work of the deaconesses. They are of very different kinds, so 
that the idea that deaconry is exclusively Christian nursing is thoroughly mistaken. 
In 1894, for example, there were 3641 fields of work, including 925 hospitals 
(including institutions for the insane, the stupid and the epileptic), 260 homes for the 
poor and infirm, 1424 community care homes, 167 orphanages, 572 infant schools, 
69 day nurseries, 31 rescue homes, 3 boys' and girls' after-schools, 17 industrial 
schools, 92 maidens' homes, 28 Magdalenenasyle, 11 prisons, 19 hospices and 
boarding houses. 

h. A conference of the rectors and matrons of the deaconess motherhouses 
has been held in Kaiserswerth since 1861, usually every three years. 

i. Comparison between deacons and deaconesses. The former are called 
"brothers," the latter "sisters. "Fraulein" is only very rarely addressed to such a one, 
and by the quite ignorant. (Wichern thought of the "brothers" as the medieval co- 
operatives of the "brothers of common life"; Fliedner wanted to renew the office of 
deaconess of the early church in the forms of our time). 2) Deacons do not have a 
specific habit, but deaconesses do, although of a different type. 3. the deacons are 
recruited from the ranks of craftsmen and petty officials, 
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4. the deaconesses' house is only a place of training; the deaconesses' house is 
also a home. 5. the deacons have their first field of work in the education of children, 
the deaconesses in nursing. 5. the deacons have their first field of work in the 
education of children, the deaconesses in the care of the sick. 6. the deacons have 
more systematic and richer instruction; the deaconesses' houses are better supplied 
in worship. 7. the deacons' brother-houses have at times some lack of work to feed 
a man with a family; the deaconesses' houses are required to do more work than 
they can do. 8. there is not much literature about the deacons; there is plenty of 
literature about the deaconesses. 9. the deacons are allowed by their profession to 
marry; the deaconesses are forbidden by their profession to marry. If they marry, 
they leave the profession. 

[Everything communicated under No. 3 (a to i) is taken mostly verbatim, with only a few 
abridgements, from Th. Schafer's article on deaconess houses in the 3rd issue of the 
Herzogsche Realenzyklopadie, Vol. IV, Leipzig 1898. It served as a document for a discussion 
at the last Charity Conference in Chicago, 1920; and it is reproduced here without objections, 
interjections, or rejoinders. Another set of aphorisms may follow in a later number.] K. 


Luther's selflessness. 


Besides the openness, truthfulness, generosity and other qualities that Luther 
displayed everywhere, selflessness, self-denial and needlessness are a main trait 
in his character, without which the other glorious traits, truthfulness, etc., would not 
have been possible for him. Money, comfort, honor, prestige, and other personal 
advantages, these were not the things after which Luther strove. He had enough in 
the one thing that he had a gracious God. What more did he want? Now he could 
sacrifice himself and his life to his neighbor. Luther did not seek anything for himself, 
but lived only to help others to the same happiness that he enjoyed in faith. Luther 
has been called harsh and ruthless. But unfounded as this may be, as far as his 
conduct toward others is concerned, he was indeed ruthless toward himself. This 
trait, that he cared nothing for his own person, appears to us everywhere in Luther's 
actions and speeches. This is brought out in an excellent way by D. Wilhelm Walther 
in his work "Luther's Character", which he reviewed months ago in "Lehre und 
Wehre". His remarks on the aforementioned point read as follows: 

As long as he [Luther] still sighed for the merciful God, of course, 
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the ego was still the center of his thinking and striving: "When will | finally get a 
merciful God!" But since he had become certain of God's grace through faith, he no 
longer knew any consideration for himself, he knew only God and his cause and his 
neighbor and his promotion of him. We have from him a saying that can hardly come 
from someone who does not himself feel and possess within himself what is 
expressed in it. Yes, perhaps this word of Luther's has not become more famous only 
because its full understanding presupposes at least a similar sentiment. We mean 
the word: "My God has given me unworthy and condemned man without merit, purely 
in vain and out of pure mercy, through and in Christ full riches of all godliness and 
blessedness, so that henceforth | need nothing more but to believe that it is so. Now 
therefore | will freely, cheerfully, and freely do to such a Father, who has thus lavished 
on me his abundant goods, whatever pleases him; and | will also become a Christian 
toward my neighbor, as Christ has become to me, and will do nothing more than what 
| see to be needful, useful, and blessed for him, since | have enough of all things in 
Christ through my faith." Because the Christian "has enough for himself through his 
faith," he "has all other works and life left [his whole life is at his disposal for one 
purpose]. to serve his neighbor with it out of free love." (E. A. 27, 195 f.; 15, 42 f.) 
Since he no longer needs anything for himself, he also no longer wants anything for 
himself. Thus he also no longer thinks of himself. 

In one respect Luther was facilitated in acting according to this by a natural 
disposition. The sensual element in him was relatively very weak; the physical needs 
that demanded satisfaction were very much to the back of his mind. One has rightly 
spoken of his "healthy sensuality". But if one consciously or unconsciously assumed 
that a "strong sensuality" was synonymous with it, then one judged him completely 
wrongly. This error was caused by the fact that he recognized the ascetic piety of the 
Middle Ages, the first traces of which can be traced back to the post-apostolic period, 
as wrong and fought it with the greatest seriousness. From the Greek spirit came the 
view that the body was only a bondage of the soul and the source of evil. Hence the 
misunderstanding of the contrast taught in the Bible between "spirit and flesh," as if 
by "flesh" were meant man's corporeality, and by "spirit" his higher spiritual nature. 
This had led to such a wrong conception of morality, as if everything depended on 
suppressing, as far as possible, the corporeality which, after all, was ordained by 
God. Thus monasticism with its negation of the world had become the ideal. In the 
face of this aberration, Luther has ver- 
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The truth is that God created the human being as a spiritual being and that therefore 
a contempt and suppression of sensuality leads to the saddest errors. But he did not 
teach for his own sake, as if he possessed a particularly strong sensuality and did 
not want to put a rein on it, but solely for the sake of truth. For with him in particular, 
sensual needs were conspicuously small. 

And that, apparently, already by nature. He was able to choose the monastic 
life and to take upon himself without sighing all those ascetic sacrifices in which he 
now saw his real task. His later reports about his life in the monastery do not contain 
any complaints about the physical privations he had to endure. He certainly mentions 
his freezing, waking and fasting. But not in the tone of one who complains about the 
discomforts he suffered, but only to show how seriously he took his monastic works. 
He had no interest in comfort and well-being. Not even in later times. He asked 
nothing of it when, before he was married, he had no one to provide for his bodily 
needs, when once for a whole year his bed was not made and therefore the straw 
fell into rot. "| was tired," he told me later, "and worked my day away, and so fell into 
bed, knowing nothing about it." 

Mathesius, who was Luther's table companion for a long time, tells us: "He ate 
and drank little and seldom anything special; he was content with common food." 
Once, when rare, costly food was set before Luther, he expressed, "I take no 
pleasure in dainties. They must not be reverenced to me. | praise a pure, good, 
common home dish." Melanchthon reports of Luther, "Though of considerable size, 
and by no means weak in bodily constitution, yet he had, what | have often admired, 
a nature which demanded very little food and drink. | saw him in a healthy condition 
eat and drink absolutely nothing for four days. Otherwise | often saw him content 
himself for many days with little bread and herring." To his friend Spalatin Luther 
once wrote: "You know that | do not care much about anything. If | have no meat and 
no wine, | can live on bread and water." 

He also felt no need to marry. Years had already passed since he had clearly 
and firmly testified that no one who had penetrated to evangelical knowledge was 
bound to celibacy by his monastic vow. He was glad when friends made use of this 
freedom. But the question whether he should follow their example did not occur to 
him at all. Still in the year before his marriage he could express in a sermon: "I do 
not need a wife. By the grace of God, | do not desire a wife." It has often been 
wondered at that the same Luther who so highly exalted the married state, yet also 
so warmly extolled "the gift of chastity." 
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has. But he later declared, "I have had it too," at least so far as not needing a wife. 
And before his marriage he had learned, "Where anyone has the grace of chastity, 
he has the finest life and good rest than anyone can have." Yet when at last he 
entered into matrimony in his forty-second year, he could write immediately 
afterwards, "| am neither in love nor inflamed with passion." Indeed, there is nothing 
to be discovered of romantic love, of sensual passion, in this marriage story. Even in 
taking this step he was not thinking of himself, but only of the truth, which he 
considered to be his life's task to champion. For the decisive reason why he took 
upon himself the trouble, toil, and anxiety connected with the married state was this, 
to affirm by deed, against the Catholic elevation of celibacy, his doctrine of the 
sanctity of the married state. It is most characteristic that he had already 
contemplated this for some time and that he carried it out just then. He thought that 
the end of his life was near. It is well known that one likes to postpone what one 
thinks is right and yet would rather refrain from doing, but carries it out when one 
assumes that he will soon have to depart from the world. 

This lack of need, which was noticeable in every respect, made it easier for 
Luther to direct all his thinking and striving toward the invisible and to ask nothing 
about money and goods. Because he thought only of others with his literary activity, 
his books were to be bought for the lowest possible price. That is why he never took 
any fee for them. And yet he could have become a rich man through his writing. A 
bookseller once offered him 400 guilders a year to publish his works, or about 6000 
marks a year in today's money. But he persisted in taking nothing for all this 
enormous work. He also gave all his lectures "free of charge". Likewise, he did not 
receive a salary from the Wittenberg magistrate for his work as assistant pastor at 
the city church, although as such he had to cope with a not insignificant workload. 
Because he was already drawing a professor's salary sufficient for subsistence, "he 
did not want to do a sermon for money's sake," even if he could get "a hundred 
guilders" for it. 

Those who do not ask for money and goods may have another kind of 
selfishness, the desire for fame and honor before men. Luther knows nothing of this 
either. He knows what kind of doctrine he would have to present in order to find 
general applause. But he does not think of taking any notice of it. "We do not seek 
human favor with our doctrine. For the world cannot be more grievously and severely 
incensed than by rejecting its wisdom, justice, religion, and power. To condemn (as 
we do) these best and highest gifts of the world, is truly not to 
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flatter the world, but rather voluntarily seek and soon find their hatred and revenge." 

Also the form of his writings and sermons is never calculated to win applause 
and honor. All conceivable tones are at his disposal. He would certainly have been 
able to speak in such a way that the aesthetic feeling of his listeners and readers 
would have taken great pleasure in it and would have praised his art. But he is so 
single-minded that he prefers to speak harshly and harshly rather than sweetly and 
ingratiatingly, rather nakedly and dryly than adornedly and wittily. Clear and true, 
convincing and forceful - this is his only aim. He admires Erasmus's smooth, artful, 
elegant writing. But at the same time he always lets it be known how much he hates 
such a form of presentation when it is a matter of serious divine truth. He knows how 
many scholars in the church will sit at his feet and admire and praise him when he 
recites new striking wisdom to them. But he does not feel honored by such high 
listeners, and their wishes are indifferent to him. "When | preach here, | lower myself 
to the lowest level, | do not look at the doctors and masters, whose forty or so are in 
it, but at the great crowd of young people, children and servants, whose hundred or 
thousand are there. | preach to them. It is to them that | am directed. They need it." 

He cared nothing for his honor. Melanchthon had given the students the 
instruction to rise from their seats when the great Luther came to the college. This 
was not dear to the latter. "| must," he said jokingly, "pray several more Our Fathers 
every time | get up. Honor is very harmful." Christoph Scheurl had praised him highly 
in a letter. He answers: "That is the misfortune of our most miserable life, that the 
more friendly praisers we have, the more harmful they are to us. O how much more 
wholesome is hatred and censure to us than all praise and love!" So in 1519. At that 
time he still felt the temptation that lies for us in the honor of men. This may have 
been the chief reason why he shrank so much at first from anything that could bring 
him honor. What a talent he possessed for preaching! And yet he did not force 
himself to do so, but was so much "afraid of the preaching chair" in the monastery 
that he was only "forced" at last to mount the pulpit, and did not dare to do so at first 
in the church, but only in the refectory before the few monastic brethren. 

There will not be many learned theologians who did not gladly welcome a call 
to a theological chair. Luther, however, resisted tooth and nail when his. Order 
Superior Staupitz commanded him to earn the degree of Doctor of Theology. 
"Probably fifteen arguments" he brought forward against it. To induce him to 
withdraw this order, 
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he could even "violate the guilty reverence" against this superior whom he revered. 
At last he cried out, as if in despair, "You are killing me for my life!" He was, as he 
often pronounced, only "inclined to crawl into the corner." Then, after he had become 
a world-famous man, and had thus had an opportunity to taste the sweetness of 
honor, he was able, when his opponents accused him of greed for fame, to write to 
his friend Spalatin: "How should |, poor man, seek fame, who desire nothing else 
than to be allowed to live as a private man in the fullest secrecy, far from -publicity? 
My position may be held by whosoever will! My writings may burn whoever will!" 

If anyone can be "stingy of vain honor," it is a writer, especially when he has 
let such world-shaking books go out as Luther did. What proud joy a writer is wont to 
feel when his works are not superseded even by new works of others, when new 
editions are always necessary, when there is no doubt that his writings will not be 
forgotten even after his death! Luther shows no trace of all this. "| asked nothing of 
it, would suffer it that all my books had already perished." Yes, "on my conscience | 
may say that | would like nothing better than to have all my books perish, which | 
have also only had to let go out to warn people against error and to lead them into 
the Bible, so that they might learn to understand it, and then let my books disappear." 

It is thought to have been noticed that writers may be excited when their works 
are more or less written out by others, without the source being expressly cited. But 
how many have drawn all their wisdom from Luther! How often one encounters in 
writings of that time not only his thoughts, but also the proofs, nay, parables, 
proverbs, jokes, found by him! He never complained that he was not named as the 
author. This, of course, he felt to be a crying injustice and untruthfulness, when, for 
instance, his wrathful opponent Emser first attacked and condemned Luther's 
translation of the New Testament most bitterly, and then sought to supplant it by 
publishing a German New Testament himself, but did not take upon himself the 
trouble of a new translation, but retained Luther's work word for word, only making a 
few Catholic changes and letting this work go out under his own name. Luther wrote 
about this: "What a virtue it is to blaspheme and desecrate another's book, then to 
steal it and have it published under one's own name, and thus to seek one's own 
praise and name through another's blasphemed work, | will let his judge find." But he 
cares so little for his own honor that he can continue, "I am glad, however, that my 
work (like 
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St. Paul also boasts) must also be promoted by my enemies, and Luther's book must 
be read without Luther's name, under his enemies' names. How could | better avenge 
myself?" 

The opponents from the Catholic, the enthusiastic, and the Swiss camps 
pounced on Luther with a vast number of small and large writings that cannot be 
counted today. Proportionately very few were those to whom he replied. Admittedly 
he did not think it necessary to consider them all, since, according to his conviction, 
it was just when he made no fuss about them that they were most likely to be 
forgotten. This silence on his part must have given rise to the impression that he 
knew nothing to reply to them, and as a rule these pamphlets contained the most 
disgraceful calumnies of his person and doctrine. Therefore his honor suffered not a 
little by his silence. But he was completely indifferent to this. 

To be sure, he thought he had to answer other opponents for the sake of the 
matter. But when they took up the pen against him again, he only asked whether they 
had now brought up something really new, and whether he still had something new 
to say about the matter. If, in his opinion, this was not the case, he unconcernedly let 
his opponents have the last word. We know of no writer who so often and so 
carelessly left the battlefield to his enemies. Even if it was the famous and influential 
Erasmus. Against whose pamphlet of controversy he had opposed, but the sharp 
retort which followed he left unanswered. Even then he could do so when an 
opposing pamphlet contained so much ridicule of his person as the pamphlet 
published against him by Zwingli and Oekolampad, "On Luther's Book Called 
Confession, Two Replies." How little at all he felt hurt and agitated by the slight 
inflicted on him by such opponents is also shown by the striking fact that for him, as 
soon as he had made up his mind not to reply to them, the whole matter was settled, 
so that even in his letters to his trusted friends he almost never returned to it. 

So utterly indifferent is he to his personal honour that it may be asked whether 
he has not gone too far in it. For when he thought it necessary for the cause he 
represented, he could fall into the danger of putting the necessary self-respect out of 
sight. This was most conspicuous in his conduct towards King Henry VIII. of England. 
He had been persuaded that he had wronged this opponent by treating him in his 
controversy as an obdurate, incorrigible enemy of the Gospel. In fact, the king was 
not averse to the gospel, only too deeply offended by Luther's hurtful acerbity to care 
to declare himself in favor of the evangelical cause. Luther had been urgently asked 
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and implored him to write a letter to the offended party asking his forgiveness. The 
good effect would not fail to appear. For a long time Luther resisted, because his 
impression of the king was quite different. But the thought that perhaps he had 
judged him wrongly after all, that is, had done him grave injustice and thereby 
prevented him from confessing the truth, at last forced his pen into his hand. And in 
asking the King's pardon from this premise, he can also write in the fullest 
ruthlessness against himself: "In the deepest shame | dare not raise my eyes to 
Your Majesty, who has allowed me to be so recklessly agitated against so high and 
great a king, who after all is but a yeast and a worm that should be conquered by 
contempt alone. . . . | therefore prostrate myself with my letter at the feet of your 
Majesty, and beg as much as | humbly can, and beseech for the sake of the cross 
and the honour of Christ, that your Majesty may deign to condescend and pardon 
wherewith | have offended your Majesty." So low can he humble himself, if he thinks 
he can thereby serve the cause of God. 

In such a case he can even willingly take upon himself the false appearance 
of having done something reprehensible. In 1526 he wrote a particularly sharp piece 
of writing "against the treacherous and murderous advice" that the Catholic clergy 
of Mainz had taken to suppress the Protestants. When the beginning was in print, 
the matter became known. His Elector caused the printing to cease, and the sheets 
already completed to be destroyed. Thus Luther appeared as the quarrelsome 
polemicist, who was only prevented by the intervention of the authorities from 
causing discord in the empire. In reality, however, the facts were quite different. As 
documents discovered in more recent times teach us, the Elector himself had sent 
a copy of that evil "advice" to Luther and "desired of him to strike out this unchristian 
and selfish conduct [in a writing], that the same might be manly known. Luther 
complied with this request. But when the first sheet was printed, his great enemy, 
Duke George of Saxony, learned of it, and demanded of the Elector the suppression 
of the "Abusive Booklet." The latter was frightened by the fear that it might become 
known that Luther had only worked on order. Therefore he asked the prince to 
withdraw the book. Luther was ready to do so. But in order not to expose the Elector 
and thus the Protestant cause, he neither mentioned its actual occasion in the 
writing in question, nor did he ever later reveal anything about it. That he now stood 
before the world as the quarreler, and that Duke George's wrath was kindled against 
him anew, did not grieve him. For he had no interest in his person. 

This explains another peculiar trait in him. 
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As powerful and victorious as he knew how to fight for the evangelical cause, for his 
faith, he was incapable of protecting his person, his honor, against attacks. Because 
he had no interest in this, his strength failed. And when an opponent attacked his 
person with the intention of destroying his cause, Luther was thrown into confusion. 
It was impossible for him to defend himself. So he stood at a loss. - At the disputation 
at Leipzig Johann Eck sought to prevail over him chiefly by branding him a friend of 
the Hussites, since at this mere word every one was shaken with horror at the 
recollection of the terrible Hussite wars. Luther had declared that there could be true 
Christians outside the Catholic Church. Eck replied that this view had already been 
condemned against Hus at the Council of Constance; evidently his opponent was 
favorably disposed toward the Hussites. When Luther objected that he did not 
approve of the separation of the Bohemians from the Roman Church, Eck went on 
to say that he should publish a paper against them. Luther sought to return the 
struggle from the personal to the objective. Therefore he remarked that among the 
assertions of Hus were also some very Christian and evangelical ones. Indignantly 
Eck exclaimed, "For every believer it is appalling to hear that the reverend Father 
Luther should thus venture to speak against the holy Council of Constance." With 
that he had happily seized Luther's person and was choking him by the throat. Luther 
was lost. He interrupted his deceitful adversary, "It is not true that | have spoken 
against the Council of Constance." Eck, shuddering, declared that now, without 
doubt, the damned Bohemians would invoke him as their patron. So perplexed was 
Luther that he again interfered with his opponent, exclaiming, "That is an impudent 
lie." Some of those present judged that Eck had emerged victorious from the 
struggle. In this respect they were right, inasmuch as Luther had clearly proved his 
inability to cover his own person. Only for the cause could he contend. 

As for money and property and honor, so he asked nothing about his life. His 
great courage was admired above all. The main source of this contempt for death 
was precisely that he did not care about his life. As first the threatening clouds were 
rising in the sky, he wrote to his friar and friend Link: "| am a debtor to JEsu Christ, 
who may also say to me: 'I will show him how he must suffer for my name's sake.' 
His holy will be done! The more those threaten, the more confident | become." After 
all, he had nothing to lose, now that even "his fame and his good name are being 
torn to pieces. Only one thing remains to me, this weak and frail body. If they take 
that too, they will perhaps make me poorer by two or one hour of life, but they will 
not take my soul. So | sing with Johann 
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Reuchlin: "He who is poor fears nothing, can lose nothing, but sits cheerfully in good 
hope, for he hopes to win." - Still on his journey to the interrogation before the papal 
legate at Augsburg, he has been warned of the danger of death threatening him 
there, and asked not to go there. On the way, however, he wrote: "I remain firm. The 
will of the Lord be done! Even in Augsburg, in the midst of his enemies, Jesus Christ 
reigns. Let Christ live, let Martinus die, and let every sinner die. But let the God of my 
salvation be exalted." 

In October 1516 the plague was raging in Wittenberg. On many a day it carried 
off two or three persons in the small town. It had also struck a house next to Luther's 
home, and one of his sons had already died there. Luther's friend Lang had advised 
him to leave the city. He replied: "| hope that the world will not fall in when Brother 
Martinus falls. Of course, if the plague continues to spread, | will send the monastery 
brothers out into all the world. But | am here. Obedience forbids me to flee." Now he 
adds, "Not as though | feared not death. For | am not the Apostle Paul, but only his 
interpreter. But | hope the Lord will deliver me from my fear." 

When the same epidemic broke out in Wittenberg in 1527 and the entire 
university moved to Jena on the Elector's orders, Luther remained at his post, even 
though the Elector tried to persuade him to leave the city in a special letter. He only 
wondered at the fear which had seized so many. So faithfully did he take care of the 
sick that he was not afraid to touch them in spite of their plague sores. He had to stay 
in the city, he declared, if only "for the sake of the monstrosity of that fear among the 
people." He showed the same disregard for his life in the contagious diseases of the 
years 1529, 1535, 1538, 1539. - Thus Luther proved in every respect that it was not 
poetic enthusiasm, but a well-considered expression of his innermost sentiments, 
when he sang: "Take they body, goods, honor, child and wife, let them go!" 

Demanding nothing for himself, Luther has his entire life at his disposal for the 
service of God and neighbor. Of course, according to him, faith, through which the 
Christian has "all that he ought to have," must "always increase until that life. But this 
is done chiefly by serving God and neighbor in love. "There now the works increase. 
Here the Christian must not walk idly." And Luther could not walk idly. - Unfortunately, 
we know little about him from the time before he came to faith. Therefore we are not 
able to determine with certainty how far his tremendous urge to work was a natural 
disposition or was only born in him by the fact that the high aim of life, to serve God 
and man, had been given to him. 
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to serve. For even people who are inclined to indolence and contemplation can be 
filled with an urge to action hitherto unknown to them through a religious 
transformation. Now we hear that Luther at the university was "a brisk, cheerful 
fellow" and "a philosopher," that he was diligent in his studies, but that he found 
special delight in the poets of antiquity. And he himself testifies to us that he was 
later inclined "to crawl into the corner". According to this, he does not seem to have 
possessed by nature any inclination to idleness, but neither does he seem to have 
possessed an outstanding inclination to energetic action and to work for others. Even 
when he entered the monastery to save his soul, he thought only of himself. 

But here the change takes place. Later he emphasizes how highly Paul had 
praised love and preferred it to everything else, and condemns the monastic life in 
which one withdraws from the service of love to one's neighbor, even to one's 
parents. He also reports: "As obtuse and unlearned as | was, | had to bear the brunt 
of nothing in my time as a monk so much as of this mercilessness and this God- 
opposing denial of love. | could never be persuaded to believe with a calm 
conscience that monastic obedience, which so brazenly violates love, is right and 
permissible." If Luther does not specify at what time of his monastic life serving love 
came to him as the thing demanded above all else, this will certainly have happened 
only after his realization of the evangelical truth. For he himself explained the origin 
of the will to love one's neighbor in this way: "Since my God has given me, an 
unworthy and condemned human being, without all merit, purely in vain and out of 
pure mercy, through and in Christ, the full riches of all piety and blessedness, | will 
do nothing more toward my neighbor than what | see is necessary, beneficial, and 
blessed for him. As our neighbour hath need, and needeth the rest of us; so have we 
suffered need before God, and have need of his grace. Therefore as God hath helped 
us by Christ, so by faith and his works we ought to help no other than our neighbour." 

It has been said that Luther had great faith but was less of a man of love, or 
even that he lacked love. If this last sentence were correct, then the first would be 
incorrect. Then Luther would have had only what he himself called "dreamed faith," 
"imagination of faith." For he most definitely asserted, "Where we do not let faith 
shine through love, it will certainly be nothing but a mere false dream of faith, so that 
you deceive yourself." But how can he who knows Luther's writings a little better even 
think it possible that he did not know Godly love? Does 
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How often and how fervently he exalted love? Of course, not in sentimental sweet 
flute tones, but with the same earnestness and power that dictated the apostle Paul's 
hymn of love. 

Just a few words from Luther! "Do you want to hear the summa of the Christian 
life, summarized in the very finest and most complete way, and yet briefly and quickly 
stated and easy to remember, so that you know what you should do and what you 
should not do, and how you should go about it, and do not need to search further, 
nor beg back and forth? That thou mayest have the love that floweth and goeth from 
a pure heart! Keep at it! From this all right preaching should proceed. But love in 
German, as everyone knows, means nothing else than to be favorable and kind to 
one from the heart and to offer all kindness and friendship." "Now there is no greater 
virtue among all than love. As we see: What one loves, one stakes life and limb on, 
and for it willingly and gladly risks all that one has. Patience, chastity, temperance, 
etc., are also fine virtues, but nowhere equal to love, which includes all the other 
virtues in itself and brings them with it. He who is pious and just does wrong to no 
one, and gives to each his own. But where there is love, man gives himself to one 
another, and is willing and cheerful to do whatever is required of him." "When | know 
by faith how dear God is to me, it cannot be otherwise; | must love him in turn, and 
be pleasing to him, and do with pleasure and love all that he wills. So the same man 
goes to and gives himself wholly to his neighbor, serves, helps, and counsels him 
freely in vain. He cannot help it when he sees his neighbor going astray or stuck in 
sin; he points him to the right way, leads him to where he himself has found comfort 
and help, preaches the gospel to him, and makes him free from sin. Afterwards, 
seeing him naked, he clothes him; hungry, he feeds him, and so on. In sum, 
whatever he knows how to do, whatever he can do to serve him, he does willingly 
and gladly, even before it is asked or desired of him. And he considers nothing in 
this, but that it is well pleasing to God. Therefore the Lord Christ commanded his 
disciples and all of us nothing so high and dear as that they should love one another. 
For this is the only mark by which Christians are known. We are to be so devoted to 
our neighbors that we become their very own, body, soul, goods and honor. 

Should a man who knows how to speak of love in this way have been devoid 
of love himself? It is certainly significant: in the letter in which Luther first expresses 
his faith in the grace of God in Christ and exhorts a monastic brother to believe that 
Christ has taken our sins upon himself and given us his righteousness, he continues: 
"If you firmly believe this, receive also the brothers who still sin and err, and bear 
with them. 
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them patiently, and make their sins yours; and if you have any good thing, let it be 
for their benefit. Only look at what he has done for you and for all, that you may also 


learn what you ought to do for others." . . . All of Luther's actions are an expression 
of his love for God and man. He only wants to serve in spiritual and in bodily 
relationship. 


Let us first try to get an idea of the amount of work he did! Let us take, for 
instance, the year 1523, in which he could not work uninterruptedly, because he was 
on a journey for several weeks and a nervous head ailment made his activity difficult. 
Nevertheless, he held not only his academic lectures, but also every Sunday and 
feast day in the morning an edifying address to his monastic brothers, then the 
morning service, finally the afternoon sermon. Each of his sermons, however, was 
a new one. Those delivered in this year, which have been preserved in print or in 
transcripts by listeners, fill over 500 pages in the Weimar edition of his works. His 
lecture on the 5th Book of Moses took up over 240 pages in the same edition. In 
addition to this, he composed a couple of dozen writings, which in the same edition, 
occupy over 640 pages. He also provided the time-consuming German translation 
of the biblical books of Joshua to Esther, which take up about 300 pages in our 
ordinary Bibles. Furthermore, he wrote so many letters that the number of the few 
that have come down to us by chance is still 112. They take up about 120 pages in 
the Erlangen edition. How much time would a scribe have to spend on this, if he 
even wanted to copy all this! Luther had to do it all and wrote almost everything 
down. We know of no one else who wrote as much as he did. And yet, in addition to 
this, his time and strength were most strongly occupied by the fact that he was, as 
he called it, "daily overflowing. 

For what now all this hardly imaginable workload? He did not take money for 
it, did not seek honor before men with it. What drove him was his love for God and 
man, his desire to "serve others for blessedness. He once expressed this in his 
humorous way: "For my sake | do not write a book, nor do | preach for my sake. For 
| have already written it in my heart." 

But his work for others must seem doubly great to us when we consider how 
difficult it sometimes became for him, since he so often had to suffer from physical 
infirmities. More than once he and those around him were convinced that his end 
had come. For many years before it came, he felt worn out, feeble, tired of life. In 
addition, there were the frequent dull moods, partly consequences of all kinds of 
physical ailments, such as disturbances of the digestion or of the blood circulation, 
dizziness, fainting 
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The first time, he was in a state of shock, and the second time, he was in a state of 
pain. Just at the times when he was tormented by these inner temptations, his 
working power was almost completely paralyzed. But against all such obstacles he 
forced himself to work again and again, and even in the weeks of physical and 
mental depression he accomplished as much as others could not even in perfect 
health and with the greatest creative enthusiasm. Thus he complains from the 
Wartburg in a letter of July 13, 1521, that he was so ill that he could more easily bear 
ten great wounds and that, if it did not get better, he would have to travel to Erfurt to 
consult a physician or surgeon without regard to the consequences. For eight days 
he has been unable to write or study anything. And yet, on the same day, he writes 
a letter to Melanchthon that is almost five pages long in the Erlangen edition, in 
which he writes about an answer to Emser, about his intended translation of one of 
Melanchthon's treatises, about the organization of the translation of one of 
Lkolampad's writings, and about the postilla he is working on. This is followed by a 
detailed treatise on a question put to him by Melanchthon concerning the authority 
of the secular authorities, and finally his view of the prohibition by the authorities of 
a disputation on theses which he had sent. On the same day, he wrote a long letter 
to Amsdorf, in which, among other things, he gave his extensive advice on the best 
way to respond to an argument by Emser. In spite of all this, he thinks that he "sits 
there indifferently and lazily. When he thinks he can serve others, he has no regard 
for himself. 

Or should one think that his writing in itself gave him pleasure after all? Then 
let us take a closer look at that other, unbelievably extensive activity, the letters he 
wrote, which prevented him from studying and producing in a most unpleasant way. 
When one sees the kind of letters to which he devoted his precious time, one would 
not infrequently like to speak of a waste of time. But serving others never appeared 
to him in such a light, even if it was a matter of very small services. Only a few 
examples from a short period! He asks Spalatin to procure clothes for a needy 
person from the Elector. He asks his friend Lang to intercede for a poor man. He 
recommends some students to his support. He asks Spalatin to give some more 
money to the letter carrier Urbanus, since he had taken a long time to get there 
through no fault of his own. He inquires to whom he should actually send a book that 
had been sent to him for an errand; he had forgotten it under the superabundance 
of work and had now asked for it in vain from all his acquaintances. He asks for 
some books to be sent to someone. In order that the honorable Father Johannes 
Frosch, who had received his doctorate, might be honored by the traditional doctor's 
feast, he asks Spalatin to ask the Elector to send him something. 
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He asks Melanchthon to use venison for the celebration, and he writes Melanchthon 
a letter inviting him to do so. He intercedes with the Elector for someone who would 
like to become his uncle's successor, for another who is seeking a pastorate. He 
asks for an increase in Melanchthon's salary, for the employment of an unemployed 
man in Nuremberg, and so on. 

But for the fact that in the many "intercessions" he writes for others also his 
whole heart is involved, an example! In 1522 he intercedes for the second time with 
his Elector for a certain Pfaffenbeck, who (in the Elector's opinion through his own 
fault) had gotten into trouble. In the letter it says: "I do not like to trouble Ew. Kurfirst! 
Graces with intercession and intercession for other people. | would gladly do without 
the pleasure | have in doing so. But necessity presses, and love compels me to do 
so. | am heartily sorry for his affliction. Therefore | fall at your elector's feet... ... and 
humbly beseech your grace... ... to have mercy on this poor man... It is never fit in 
any way that he should be thus left to perish and beg. For | feel that his poverty hurts 
him so much that he might finally lose his senses. And Your Elector's. Grace can 
easily help him with a table, food and drink or otherwise. God has still more snow 
mountains [productive silver mines], that Ew. Gnaden Furstentum may not worry 
that he will become poor from many expenses, and he has not yet become poor 
from them. For it is true: Pray, and it shall be given you. Where 'prayer' is rich, 'being 
given’ is still richer. Your grace, Elector. | will not leave the man thus. | will rather 
beg for him myself and, if that does not help, | will also rob and steal what | find 
closest, mostly from the Elector of Saxony. For your elector's... ... is bound to feed 
him. Therefore | beseech Your Electoral Grace... Grace to hear me graciously in 
this, so that | do not have to start stealing and taking. 

Then all the many letters of comfort for which he still finds time. Be it when a 
preacher has experienced gloom in his office, be it in the case of deaths, be it "when 
a woman in child distress has fared badly," be it when someone is plagued by 
melancholy or despondency, and not only when he wants to lift up his friend 
Melanchthon, but also when he has heard that a student is suffering from 
melancholy, etc. 

What an oppressive burden this colorful correspondence must have been for 
him, especially at the times when the inquiries and requests piled up in such a way 
that even his enormous manpower could not deal with them quickly! He once wrote 
to Link in Nuremberg: "In your last letter you complain that | have not answered your 
inquiries. Do not be surprised at this. For | will daily 
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so overwhelmed with letters, that my table, chairs, benches, stools, windows, chests, 
book-borders, and all, lie full of letters, inquiries, legal cases, suits, petitions, etc." 


But his love also drives him to put everything he owns of earthly goods at the 
service of others. He cannot turn away anyone in need who turns to him, even if he 
has to pawn or sell rings, cups and other "jewels". It is true that he often has to learn 
later that he has also given to the unworthy. But this does not make him bitter or 
hard, but he sticks to his unrestrained charity. We know of no one who would have 
gone as far as he did in this. 


It did not occur to him to dismiss his old, lame, clumsy and sleepy servant Wolf 
Sieberger. He faithfully cared for Muhme Lene until the end of her life. Not only did 
he take a number of nephews, nieces and other relatives into his house, but he also 
kept it open to strangers who were in need. For months he sheltered a monk who 
had escaped from the monastery and who hoped in vain for some kind of 
employment. He wanted to make it easier for Miss Else von Kunitz, an unemployed 
former nun, to work as a teacher at the girls' school in Wittenberg. Therefore he 
invited her: "With me you shall be at home and at table, that you shall have no danger 
nor worry. So now | ask that you will not refuse me such a thing." 


The Lutheran preacher Michael Stiefel had to flee from Austria. Luther took 
him into his house until he found another place. After some time he learned that his 
guest was afraid to inconvenience him any longer, so he secretly asked a woman 
who was a friend of his for some money. Then Luther wrote to her: "It is not 
necessary that you send him something, if he may well have with me what he needs, 
what | have ordered him to demand. Yet he is shy of me, that | must force upon him 
what he needs." After months he recommends the fugitive to his Elector for 
employment in Lochau: "For the good man makes a conscience of himself, as if he 
complains to me that he is with me, and always wants to leave, that I, to keep him, 
have enough [trouble]." For more than seven months Luther had him in his house. 


The Eisleben preacher Johann Agricola had fallen out with his patron, Count 
Albrecht of Mansfeld, and moved to Wittenberg, where he could hope for 
employment. But he could not immediately find a suitable place to live here. So 
Luther took him into his house with his wife and child. And yet the new guest was 
blessed with no less than nine children. Apparently he liked it very much in Luther's 
house. For he stayed with all his own for a few months. Luther, however, was content 
with that. 
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And yet it was not only the pecuniary question that played a role in such cases. 
For what anxiety, what disturbances it must have caused the extremely busy 
professor to have his house so full of people and to have to meet all the demands! 
He did indeed suffer greatly from it. We can already infer this from the fact that he 
once advised a widowed preacher against remarrying, and among other reasons 
also reproached him with the fact that the administration of the household was by far 
the most troublesome thing in this world and required a special disposition. "If | were 
still young," he adds, "but had already experienced the wickedness of the world, | 
would rather die than marry again, even if a queen were offered to me after my 
Kathe." So heavily did the restlessness and toil of the extensive household weigh 
upon him. And yet, if he could serve with it, he gladly took upon himself still more of 
these burdens. 

How ruthless he could be against himself, only to show good to others, can 
also teach us his last journey. The Counts of Mansfeld were at odds with each other 
and asked Luther to come to Eisleben and bring peace between them. In those days 
he describes himself in a letter: "Old, worn-out, unenthusiastic, tired, cold, and now 
even blind in one eye, who had hoped that, as a first-dead man, | should be granted 
the rest which, it seems to me, is in the highest degree deserved." Already twice this 
autumn and winter he had set out in vain to settle this dispute. But he thinks that, 
though he has much to do, eight days should not matter, "that | may lie down with 
joy in my coffin, where | have before made up with my dear sovereigns, and seen 
them friendly and of one heart." It was only with anxious sorrow that his Kate let him 
go, and gave him her three sons to take care of him. That it was the middle of a cold 
winter did not hold Luther back. 

At Halle the Saale had swollen so high with its ice floes that the travelers had 
to wait a few days before they could cross the river, and even now not without 
danger. Shortly before reaching Eisleben, Luther became so ill that his end was 
thought to be near. But his desire to be able to accomplish a work of peace before 
his death made him say, in his agonizing breathlessness, "The devil does this to me 
every time | intend something great, that he thus challenges me." Tired as he felt, 
he nevertheless preached once more at Halle and four times at Eisleben. At the last 
sermon he was so weak that he could not finish it. He experienced the joy of seeing 
the peace settlement concluded, but the next day his life was over. There will be no 
doubt that this journey, with its discomfort and excitement, hastened the end. After 
the service of love had absorbed all his strength, he 
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it killed him. Luther found what his character made him seek - to live not for himself, 
but only for others. . . . For Luther, his own ego has disappeared before the greatness 
he has as a Christian. That is why he no longer wants to ask anything about his 
reason, nor about his feelings, nor about his inclinations. He lives and strives only for 
the great cause. F.B. 


"Twelve propositions against unbelief and its abettors." 


The longer, the more one seems to be inclined to the view, even in the 
Lutheran churches of Germany, that the liberals are to be recognized as having equal 
rights. In the "Ev.-Luth. Zeitblatt" of October of this year we read: "When the 
separation of church and state began, it was widely believed that now the 
confessional question would come decisively to the fore. Things have turned out 
differently. The conservative tendency in the national churches has had a disastrous 
effect in this respect; one wanted to preserve the previous church in its extent as far 
as possible, to avoid a separation of the different directions, one would almost like to 
say, at all costs. There was, of course, also another motive: one wanted to preserve 
the legal connection with the previous national church for the sake of the financial 
conflict with the state. For this reason the question of confession, which at first excited 
the minds so strongly, was put on the back burner. In most cases, as far as the 
decision has been made so far - for larger Lutheran church areas such as Saxony, 
Hanover, Mecklenburg, but also for the Old Prussian Uniate Church, it is still pending 
- one has been content with again establishing the previous confessional status on 
paper for the time being. As things stand, however, this is not a decision, but only a 
postponement of the confessional question. For the regional churches that call 
themselves Lutheran, we can now formulate the question in this way: Will those 
churches which are taking a new stand on the Lutheran confession, now that they 
are free from state rule, have the inner strength to bring the confession fully to bear 
in the church? Will they remove the abuses which have been torn down and which 
contradict the Confession, and above all, will they remove the deniers of the 
Confession from the teaching office of the Church? We fear that here, too, the 
conservative streak will be an obstacle. Even in Lutheran national churches one has 
become so accustomed to the coexistence of faith and unbelief, of right doctrine and 
false doctrine, that it is no longer felt as something intolerable that needs to be 
changed. One is satisfied when the luthe- 
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The Church tolerates the confession of the Roman Catholic Church if the individual 
ministers are permitted to preach and administer the sacraments in accordance with 
the confession of the Roman Catholic Church. But we have shown often enough 
that this does not satisfy the demand of Augustana VII. Therefore, the right full 
solution of the confessional question in the Lutheran sense must still be demanded. 
Here, however, lies the task of the Lutheran Federation and of our 
‘Ev.Luther.Zeitblatt. We are concerned with the preservation, strengthening, and 
restoration of the Lutheran Church in our fatherland. The form and constitution are 
not important to us. If a Lutheran national church succeeds in preserving its Lutheran 
character, or in restoring it fully and completely, as shown above, then we should be 
heartily pleased (our hope that this will happen is admittedly small). If this does not 
succeed, if the Lutheran confession is eliminated or tolerated only as a direction 
alongside others, de jure or de facto, then it is the commanded thing for those who 
want to remain Lutherans to carry out the struggle to the utmost and finally allow 
themselves to be led to the formation of Lutheran Free Churches or to join those 
that already exist. We ask all our members and readers of our newspaper to stand 
firmly and faithfully by the flag. Our 'Ev.-Luth. Zeitblatt' is secure thanks to the 
willingness of our publisher to make sacrifices, but it is in great need of support and 
distribution. We always ask our readers to help us so that we can continue to 
represent and promote the good cause of the Lutheran Church and the Lutheran 
Confession. It is not a matter of party or direction for us, but we say with our fathers: 
‘The matter and honor, Lord Jesus Christ, is not ours, but yours. Therefore stand 
thou by those who rely on thee freely." 

In Hanover, too, the outlook is apparently quite bleak. The November number 
of the "Zeitblatt" remarks: "Without compromises," said Lic. Peters-Hannover the 
other day in the Hannoversche Pastoralkorondenz, “it will not work with the 
constitution [for the regional church in Hanover] which is soon to be decided. So 
concessions to the liberals, to the half-believers and unbelievers, especially in the 
pastorate!" Against this amalgamation of faith and manifest unbelief the "Lutheran 
League", as we showed in the previous number of this journal, intends to take a firm 
stand. "To us it is," writes Sig. Anthes (who, by the way, has no particular goodwill 
toward Missouri), "to preserve, to strengthen, to restore the Lutheran Church in our 
fatherland." And that the "Bund" in its struggle for the Lutheran confession has 
comrades of mind in Hanover, too, in opposition to liberalism, is evidenced by the 
following "Twelve Sentences Against Unbelief and its Helpers," which the 
Association of "Friends of the Confession in the Hanoverian Regional Church" sent 
out with the request for reprinting. The sentences read as follows: 
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"1 Our Lord Jesus Christ says: | am the light of the world! | am the way, the 
truth, and the life. | was born and came into the world to be a witness for the truth, 
and he who is of the truth hears my voice. Therefore Jesus is the unconditional 
authority for his disciples! 


"2 Our Lord Christ saith, Beware of false prophets, which come unto you in 
sheep's clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves. - Even today there are many 
such false prophets, even among those who call themselves Christ's servants and 
appear in Christ's name. Therefore, beware! 


Our Lord Christ says, "Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away;” and in his parting words he commands his disciples, "Teach them to 
observe all things whatsoever | have commanded you. - Nevertheless, even many 
servants of Christ are not ashamed or afraid to put aside, misinterpret, or reinterpret 
Christ's word, and to substitute human fancy for it. 


"Our Lord Christ solemnly declared on the night before his death that his body 
and blood were a sacrifice for us for the remission of sins. He further expressly 
declared that he would truly rise again, ascend into heaven, and come again as a 
judge of the living and the dead. Nevertheless, many servants of Christ are not afraid 
to openly deny Christ's atoning death, his true and bodily resurrection, ascension, 
and return, or to reinterpret Christ's clear words in a false way and thereby make 
Jesus, the King of truth, into a liar and a ravisher, into a seducer of the people, yes, 
into a madman possessed of horrible, boundless megalomania. 

Our Lord Christ, before the high council, the highest spiritual authority, in the 
face of death, solemnly declared Himself to be the Son of God, who would sit at the 
right hand of God and come again in the clouds of heaven, and in His farewell words 
before His ascension He said, "All authority in heaven and on earth has been given 
to Me. - Nevertheless, many servants of Christ are not afraid to deny JEsu's divine 
majesty and to declare JEsum a mere man. Thereby they stamp him as a perjurer 
and blasphemer. 

"The gospel which is to be preached in the church, and by which we are saved, 
is the good news of Jesus' atoning death for our sins, of His resurrection and divine 
glory, in which His own are also to share (1 Cor. 15). Sadly, there are many preachers 
who preach a very different gospel. In flaming wrathful zeal for the divine truth and 
for the divine glory and majesty of JEsu and in holy concern for the salvation of souls. 
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the apostle Paul cries out against these false teachers the deep and shaking word: 
If any man preach any other gospel unto you than that ye have received, let him be 
accursed! - and cries out a second time - it goes through one's heart and soul - "let 
him be accursed! (Gal. 1, 8. 9.) 

"(7) A church authority that is supposed to watch that the gospel is preached 
purely and truthfully, but tolerates these false teachers and even considers and treats 
them as equal to the faithful preachers, also falls under this terrible curse! 

"8 Under this curse also fall all those who preach and teach the true, 
unadulterated gospel, but out of miserable fear of man, or out of some earthly 
consideration, do not openly and decisively confront the false teachers and false 
prophets; for the fence is no better than the stealer! 

(9) For everyone who knows the hopeless and scandalous conditions in our 
national churches and is indignant about them, but does not openly and ruthlessly 
speak out against them, the word applies: "He who knows the truth and does not tell 
it is truly a wretched wretch! 

"10. A preacher and teacher of Christ who breaks his sacred vow of office is 
a hireling and perjurer. - A preacher and teacher of Christ who misappropriates or 
falsifies and reinterprets Christ's clear words is a deceiver and counterfeiter. - A 
preacher and teacher of Christ who impugns and denies Christ's divine honor and 
majesty is a cutthroat and a felon of majesty. 

"11. A national church in which unbelief is allowed to appear and do its 
mischief openly and unhindered has become a devil's church. 

"12. The national church, which has become the devil's church, bears the 
mark of Cain on its forehead, and has pronounced a death sentence upon itself; but 
the true church of JEsu Christ, which stands firmly upon the Scriptures and the 
confession, shall never perish. Nor shall the gates of hell prevail against her! Keep 
us, O Lord, by thy word, And stay the murder of thine enemies, Who would overthrow 
JEsum Christ thy Son from thy throne!" 

These are certainly sentences that leave nothing to be desired in terms of 
clarity and sharpness. It is only to be feared that in the hour of decision (which, by 
the way, has already existed for a long time, for even in Hanover liberalism is not 
only of yesterday and the day before yesterday) the confession of the mouth will not 
be followed by corresponding deeds. May God everywhere strengthen the courage 
of the fighters for the Lutheran confession and place His blessing on their testimony, 
so that the crisis which the World War has brought also to the Lutheran Church in 
Germany may work out for their salvation! F. B. 
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The Family Altar. Brief Daily Devotions. Based on Selected Scripture Texts. By F. W. Herzberger. 
Concordia Publ. House, St. Louis, Mo. 375 pages. $2.50. 


This beautifully appointed book offers 366 devotions and 6 special feast prayers of one 
page each. Each concludes with a hymn verse or prayer. These reflections can be called 
contemporary, since they take into account not only the liturgical year, but also the various 
contemporary conditions. May they reach many hands and then be read diligently! F. B. 


Select Songs for School and Home. Compiled by uv. A. Theiss. With an introduction on the 
Rudiments of Music by Karl Haase. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. $1.50. 


This book, which fills a real gap in our textbooks, offers 300 songs from 229 pages. 
What our "Liederperlen" are in German, these Select Songs want to be in English. The 
preface says: "Since this volume is, above all, to serve our Lutheran schools, the church- 
hymn has been given a prominent place. Besides this it was decided to embody a large 
number of tunes of German origin, both sacred and secular, which by virtue of their merit 
ought to be found in a collection of select songs. For such as could not be found in good 
English version, translations were written especially for Select Songs." For the 
introduction of this book our Concordia publishing house makes teachers and schools 
favourable offers. F. B. 


Paulus Gerhardt's spiritual songs in new tunes by F. Mergner. 
Second edition, edited by Prof. Dr. F. Spitta. A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung 
Werner Scholl, Leipzig. M. 12. 


In the preface to the first edition of this work (1875), Mergner wrote: "The eternal salvation 
of sinful man, created by God's act of love in Christ, offered in the words of the apostles and 
evangelists, experienced in the fellowship entered into in faith with Christ - this is the content of 
Paul Gerhardt's songs. He speaks of this salvation not only in epic objectivity and faithfulness, 
but also in lyrical subjectivity and truth. ... In this peculiarity of his lies not only a justification but 
also an incentive and challenge for a singer to strike a note of subjective experience and feeling 
in addition to the tone of the singing congregation, the chorale, which corresponds to the objective 
truth content of the spiritual song, and to compose a spiritual song style which, of course, cannot 
be intended for the singing congregation, but only for those individuals in whom the double 
foresight applies: sympathy with Gerhardt's individuality of faith and the corresponding measure 
of musical skill. It is said of Gerhardt's songs that they are ‘born of the cross’; it is precisely as 
such that they became sympathetic to me. My sanglust for them awoke in the cross and was kept 
awake by the cross." These new ways to Gerhardt's old songs are thus sufficiently characterized: 
they primarily want to express the subjective moment of them. It was only after his death (1891) 
that Mergner's songs, while still slow, steadily increased in popularity in Germany. In that year, 
the "Siona" wrote: "The future will undoubtedly give him high honor, and the history of music will 
rank him among the best singers of the church 


Neue Christoterpe. A yearbook founded by Rudolf Kégel, Emil Frommel and Wilhelm Baur. 
Edited by Adolf Bartels and Julius Kégel. Volume 1921. with illustrations. M. 14; 
hardcover M. 16. 

In addition to shorter poems, etc., this volume offers the following longer essays and stories: 
"Christianity and the German People"; "The King's Bride" (story); "Beethoven's Religion"; "New 
Weimar"; "Money and Coins in the New Testament"; "Adolf Stécker as a Friend of the Workers"; 
"A Hike 
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by Ravrrma"; "The Bible and the Newspaper". - That the reading offered here is not wholesome 
throughout is evidenced, among other things, by the following passage: "The Germans have 
become the people of the Reformation. This resulted in part from the special connection between 
German imperial and Roman papal history, in which our people lived through the centuries of 
the Middle Ages, but much more from the German conception of religion as the most personal 
relationship to God, which did not tolerate any other mediator than Christ. It was the German 
soul's need to be justified by faith, not by the works of the law." The article on Beethoven's religion 
says: "Thus [in his music] he reveals his religion, a religion in which all men, of whatever creed 
they may be, can participate. With it we can all thus draw God down to us and receive him into 
our hearts. It is the language of the first Pentecost which resounds from his work, intelligible to 
all men who will believe. . .. Beethoven's music is the revelation of God." No one can speak in 
this way who knows that Christianity with its truths of salvation is something quite different from 
a sublime, aesthetic feeling, such as Beethoven expresses in his music and is able to evoke in 
listeners. F. B. 


Ideas of free-minded Protestant pastors in new German novels. 
By Joh. L. A. Huchthausen. F. Henke Co, 123 Sherburne Ave, St. Paul, Minn. 
58 pp. 60 cts. 

As the title shows, the liberal theological views of dogma in general, of God, Christ, church, 
etc., as they have been represented in novels by free-minded pastors, are treated here. 
Considered are the following stories, which follow here according to the time of their appearance: 
"1874 Keller, Das verlorene Lachen: The Pastor of Schwanau; 1885 Jordan, The Sebalds: chief 
pastor Ulrich Sebald; 1889 Kretzer, The Sermon on the Mount: Dr. Konrad Baldus, Pastor Julius 
Baldus, Pastor emeritus Baldus; 1893 Polenz, The Pastor of Breitendors: Pastor Gerland, 
Deacon Fréschel; 1896 GrotthuB, Die Halben: Pastor Eichwald; 1898 Fontane, Der Stechlin: 
Pastor Lorenzen; 1900 Telmann, Was ist Wahrheit? Pastor Gadebusch, Pastor von Wenden; 
1903 Hegeler, Pastor Klinghammer: Pastor Erbsléh; 1906 Nithack-Stahn, Der Mittler: Arnd and 
the Pastor von Klosterode; 1912 Stilgebauer, Pastor Schréder: Pastor Schréder." As already 
indicated, Father Huchthausen confines himself primarily to religious theological ideas, which 
free-minded pastors seek to popularize in these narratives and make them bite-sized for the 
people. In "Lehre und Wehre," to which the author repeatedly refers, this liberalism in its various 
forms, even as it tends to come out in novels, has been repeatedly pilloried. And it is within the 
same framework that Huchthausen moves, so far as his judgment of these modern aberrations 
is concerned. The form of presentation is a scientific one, but therefore not a less pleasing and 
transparent one. 
F.B. 


Substitute for Christianity! By D. Gerhard Hilbert. Second edition. A. Deichertsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung Werner Scholl. 80 pages. M. 4. 


The subtitle of this clear, subtle and thoughtful writing is: "Christianity or Art? Christianity 
or Science? Christianity or morality? Christianity or Religiosity?" The modern unbelief in its 
various forms is what this book seeks to counteract. And this purpose is achieved, though we 
find fault with some of the ways in which this is done. For instance, the fact of evil conscience 
and the substitutionary atonement of Christ should have been more clearly pointed out and more 
strongly emphasized than is done. The moderns, of course (and here we are not thinking merely 
of the crass unbelievers, whose fight Hilbert has made his aim, but even of many modern 
Lutherans), no longer want to know anything about a vicarious satisfaction and an atonement by 
the blood of Christ. This doctrine has long since become a nuisance and folly to them. But he 
who denies the evil conscience denies a fact to which every man bears witness and must bear 
witness, whether he will or no. And he who denies the atonement of Christ destroys the very core 
of Christianity, and rejects the means which alone can remedy the distress of men's consciences. 
There is no substitute for the atonement of Christ, neither in art, nor in science, nor in morality. 
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The moderns believe that there is no such thing as the beautiful, the scientifically true, the morally 
good, or the religiously sentimental. The aesthetically beautiful, the scientifically true, the morally 
good, and the religiously sentimental can neither satisfy the yearning of the heart nor still the 
voice of conscience that constantly condemns man. That which soothes this burning within, and 
brings rest and peace, is nothing else than the atonement in the blood of Christ. Since the fall of 
man there has been no other remedy for the evil conscience; and only a fool can imagine that 
art, or science, or anything else in heaven or on earth could offer a substitute for it. The blood of 
JEsu Christ, the Son of God, this complete and unsurpassable atonement for sin, makes 
Christianity the only true and absolute religion, for which, as Hilbert shows, there is no substitute. 
As a rehearsal, let the concluding paragraphs on "Christianity or Art" follow here, "The religious 
life, too, may be mightily promoted by art. As is well known, the Reformation conquered the soul 
of the German people through the sung song. Anyone who has ever joined in Luther's battle 
hymn 'Ein' feste Burg ist unser Gott' (‘A Mighty Fortress is Our God’) in worship in the celebrating 
congregation has also experienced something of the sweeping power that art lends to religious 
truth." There is something in Heinrich Kretzschmar's assertion: ‘The brutalization and 
dechurching of the lower classes is also connected with the diminution of their love of music." 
Never will Christianity refrain from taking the noble arts into its service. - Nevertheless, it is a 
mistake to think that art could even take the cultivation of religious life independently into its own 
hands, as Richard Wagner wills. No less a personage than Wilhelm Steinhaufen warns: 'The 
sensual world of art, having become free from the neighbourhood of the Word, overgrows and 
overgrows the fountain; the enjoyment of its beauty so easily obscures the light of eternal truth." 
It will stand by Luther's principle: The word must do it, the plain, simple word, and not art! Only 
as serving is art a blessing to religious life. Unspeakably great is the damage that is done when 
the main interest is not the religious content but the beautiful form, especially in preaching. With 
necessity the conceit then arises in the soul of the listener that he really possesses religious life, 
while he has only indulged in aesthetic pleasures. Thus one Eduard D. Hartmann may virtually 
call it the goal point of development ‘that cultus renounces the excitation of aesthetic religious 
illusory feelings and concentrates entirely on the excitation of real religious feelings.’ Certainly 
aestheticism is a terrible danger to the genuine religious life. - Art is not capable of taking over 
the cultivation of the religious life independently; still less can it be a substitute for religion, for 
Christianity. He who ascribes to its illusory world a real redeeming power in the face of the most 
terrible realities that exist, in the face of the reality of evil and death, is greatly mistaken. On the 
contrary, wherever the enjoyment of art is held to be the last and highest, it is the beginning of 
the end. History teaches: every nation is lost whose culture has become essentially aesthetic 
culture. He who loves his people must hate the emerging aestheticism of our day with all the fury 
of his soul: it enervates and paralyzes our moral energy. - Certainly, in art one can and may take 
refuge from the harsh reality. But what we need is not escape from the world, but victory over 
the world. And this is what | maintain: the victory over the world is not given by art, but only by 
faith in Jesus Christ. Our faith is the victory which has overcome the world." (21 f.) F. B. 


The Genesis, introduced, translated and explained by Eduard Kénig, Dr. litt. Semitic, phil., 
theol., full professor and Geheimem Konsistorialrat in Bonn. 1919. printed and 


published by C. BertelSmann in Giitersloh. 784 pages 6X9. Price: M. 25 + 200% 
value added. 

Luther once said: Nihil pulcherius Genesi, nihil utilius - "nothing is more beautiful, 
nothing more useful than Genesis". And in his beautiful sermons on this book, which, according 
to our observation, are placed slightly behind his admittedly unrivalled great commentary on 
Genesis, but nevertheless also a little too much, he remarks at the end: "So we have the first 
and almost the noblest book of the Old Testament, which is in all places, through and through 
full of noticeable exemplars 
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of faith, and of love, and especially of the holy cross, and so rich in figures of our Lord Christ 
and his kingdom as no book of Scripture, so that both words and examples show and teach 
nothing else than the one Christ. (Ill, 649.) These true judgments of the Reformer alone move 
us to approach with interest every new interpretation of Genesis. And the present work, not only 
by its extent, but especially by its contents, presents itself as an important achievement of 
contemporary Old Testament exegetical activity. The author is the well-known Old Testament 
theologian who has often been mentioned in this journal, and who has made a name for himself 
through his three-volume Hebrew grammar: "Historisch-kritisches Lehrgebaude der 
hebraischen Sprache," the most comprehensive in existence, and by his "Stilistik" has proved 
himself to be one of the first Semitic scholars of the present day, who by numerous other 
publications on the most diverse Old Testament questions, which yet never bear the character 
of prolixity and superficiality, and who, although even in critical questions definitely belonging to 
modern theology, has often and only recently again stood up for the revelatory character of the 
Old Testament religion and has often defended it in an appropriate manner. The commentary is 
also very valuable for those who, like us, reject the modern-critical views and the widely popular 
separation of sources, who are also completely different in many theological questions, through 
countless individual comments and explanations, through the calmness and thoroughness with 
which the pros and cons of difficult questions are considered, through the many references from 
other works, which only a scholar of such broad and penetrating knowledge and complete 
mastery of the relevant literature would find possible. It is not too much to say that "hundreds of 
grammatical and stylistic questions have found their solution", and that "all old and new 
problems, which are offered by Genesis in the fields of geography and ethnology, history and 
theology" have been discussed. (p. V.) In all these respects, so far as we know, this commentary 
is the richest in recent times. And although the author does not write fluently at all, and crams 
an enormous amount of material into the text and the notes, and one cannot therefore read this 
commentary easily and smoothly, he has nevertheless taken care that the work can be used 
easily and well, partly by means of precise page headings and then by means of a carefully 
worked out index of subjects and places. It is also gratifying that he does not, as his predecessor 
Proksch did, dissect and rearrange the individual parts of Genesis according to the sources he 
also accepted and distinguished, but, although he treats at length these various sources (the 
Elohistic, the Jahvistic, the Priestly source), yet translates and explains the text in the order 
presented in the Bible, and also does not separate explanation from translation. What a 
lamentable pity that by this very mode of treatment he cannot convince himself of the unity of 
Genesis, which forces itself so powerfully upon the attentive reader of the Bible at every re- 
reading of the book! - We turn to some details which, as soon as they leave the field of linguistic 
and factual explanation and pass into the critical and theological field, much more frequently 
challenge our decided, sharp dissent as assensus. King places the origin of the "Elohist" in the 
time of the Judges or of the very first Kings, that of the "Jahvist" in the time of Solomon, and that 
of the "Priefterfchrift" in the time of the Exile. The final redaction of the Pentateuch, in his opinion, 
is to be ascribed to Ezra. Although he firmly and with good arguments defends the historicity of 
the patriarchs against the modern transmutation of them into legendary, mythical figures, yet he 
more or less abandons the full historicity of the primeval history, chaps. 1-11. There he takes 
the stand, incompatible with the biblical doctrine of inspiration, that in judging the primitive 
history it is less a question of all the details than of the ideal value of the narratives. His 
conception of the story of the Fall can be summed up by saying that it is a dressing up, in 
accordance with the childlike outlook of the narrator, of the undoubted fact that sin once had its 
beginning in the development of man in an act of disobedience. To let him himself speak: "So 
the tidings or allerminde-. 
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t least the fact of a first impiety of man, of a beginning of his reluctance against the fulfilment of 
duty, which was marked out for him by his God-image disposition and by gratitude towards the 
giver of the benefits heaped up around him, that is what this narrative is based on, and that is 
why the process witnessed in it remains a real node in the biblical history of salvation. In the 
case of the first violation of obedience, too, traits of reality may have been preserved in that 
narrative, although in any case the image of the author of the temptation was later shaped 
according to the popular conception of the serpent. Moreover, the serpent may be generalized 
in the narrator's sense, so that it represents a real link in the series of world elements tempting 
the unfaithful man." (P. 266.) Of the Messianic prophecies in Genesis King does not want to 
know much. Already in the history of the interpretation of Genesis he remarks: "But the Genesis 
statements are also not to be Christianized " (p. 125), and he reproaches the commentary of C. 
F. Keil, in our opinion, all things considered, decidedly the best recent commentary, that in it "the 
unbiblical synopsis of the Old Testament and the New Testament", "the unhistorical levelling of 
Genesis with the New Testament still prevails" (p. 126). And in the Protevangelium, ch. 3, 15, in 
the word of the woman-seed and serpent-tramp, he finds as "streaks of light in the gloomy 
painting of Gen. 3" only the following: The light of divine grace shines forth in the following 
moments: a) in the remission of the immediate death threatened in 2, 17 (3, 19: until that thou, 
etc.), that is, in the postponement of the date of punishment; b) in the touching endowment by 
divine mercy of the man to be released from Paradise (3, 21); c) in the promise of victory over 
the serpent (3, 15 b). For a) the cursing of the serpent has its third moment in that the seed of 
the woman crushes it on the head. Thus a continued struggle and overcoming of the serpent's 
brood, the parts of the world which continue to tempt man, is in prospect. b) This announcement 
is the oldest expression of the redemptive tendency of Old Testament religion. But it is only an 
indirect reference out of the Messianic epoch. For the "hu" still sat together the whole posterity 
of the woman, as also Hengstenberg, "Christologie des Alten Testaments" (1, 21), has 
acknowledged, and will be more fully developed in another connection. Thus the early red of the 
coming period of completion of the Kingdom of God flamed up over the horizon of human history. 
(p. 270.) Nothing further: "the early red of the coming consummation period of the kingdom of 
God." Likewise in the other Messianic passage, chap. 49:10, which K6nig translates only 
correctly: "until Shiloh comes," but then renders Shiloh as "calming," does not take it personally: 
"the calm one," the bringer of peace, and rejects the relation of the Messiah which is already 
found in the Targum of Onkelos, then in the entire Christian Church, and which in recent times 
has also been advocated with modifications by such scholars as GreBmann and Sellin. Nor does 
he find in this whole passage more than that "in it the promise of salvation, which was born at 
the same time as the foundation of the Old Testament religion, has shown a new effulgence" 
(pp. 731. 732). And so we could name many more points in which we must reject King's remarks 
outright. But we can also name points in which he states the matter very aptly and correctly. 
Thus the exposition of the word "day" in the six-day work. King does not suppose that the world 
was created in six days. But - and this is what matters to us here - he proves conclusively that 
the author of this account, in which we find none other than Moses, meant six days of twenty- 
four hours, .against all those who here suppose long "periods" and evaporate the clear word day. 
He says: "How long, according to the author's view, is the Hexaemeron supposed to have lasted? 
First, the following moments are to be considered: a) In 1, 5a a light and a dark part of the total 
term 'day' is expressly distinguished, b) In 5 b. 8. 13. 19. 23. 31 the end-points of the two parts 
mentioned are positively named, c) Further, in v. 16 the days are regarded as dominated by the 
sun, or the moon. So the writer has ascribed a light and a dark part also to the six days of 
creation. Accordingly, by them the writer meant ordinary days. He did not want to deny what Ps. 
139, 12 says: "For even darkness is not dark before thee, neither is night. 
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He says: "A thousand years are before you as the day of yesterday. For although a millennium 
of God can be compared to a human day, not everywhere where the term ‘day' is used in 
reference to God is a millennium meant. The author of Gen. 1, 1; 2, 3 only wanted to illustrate 
the creative activity of God within the framework of a working week. This is proven by the mention 
of the Sabbath at the end of the account. The six days, indeed, which is not wont to be observed, 
are placed on the same footing with the Sabbath-day in Ex. 20:11." (P. 168.) We break off. It is 
much to be regretted that this learned, thorough work, which gives such a wealth of instruction 
in linguistic and factual respects, can be recommended in theological respects only with great 
reservations. L. F. 


Messenger from Bethel. - No. 103 of this little magazine has been sent to us. It contains 
two articles with the headings: "JEsusgedanken" and "Kinder, hast ihr euch auch lieb?" 
(Children, do you also love each other?). - The numerous institutions founded by Bodelschwingh 
at Bethel near Bielefeld have at present to care for 4000 sick, small and homeless people. How 
much is required for this can be seen, for example, from the fact that in winter an average of 275 
hundredweight of coal and 350 hundredweight of coke are needed every day. In an appeal for 
help enclosed with the "Messenger", F. v. Bodelschwingh writes: "Thus we are surrounded by 
needs and worries that we cannot overcome. The supplies are exhausted. The coffers are empty. 
The debts are growing. It is not possible for us to master them by our own strength. No matter 
how much we try to save and limit ourselves, no matter how hard we try to increase the income 
from care, it will not be enough. Many families and communities are quite unable to give us what 
is necessary for the maintenance of the sick. . . . Therefore we let the cry 'Bethel in Need!’ go 
out to all our friends near and far. " F.B. 

Pastor Frommhold's Sons. By Chr. Eckhardt. - This "Jesus' Discipleship Series No. 5" 
offers 24 poems, which the author himself thus characterizes in the subtitle: "Lyrical didactic 
reference of Lessing's heresy of the equality of religions in "Nathan the Wise."" 10 Cts. F. 
B. 
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From the Synod. On December 2 the three professors appointed to our St. 
Louis Institution, J. T. Muller, J. H. C. Fritz, and M. S. Sommer, were inducted into 
office. The combination of Classes | and H in Dogmatics and Exegesis had to be 
retained for the present on account of Prof. Pardieck's illness. - From the annual 
report of the school inspector of the Michigan District (Prof. Fr. Meyer) we report the 
following: "In the past school year | visited 114 congregations, of which 92 have a 
regular school, while in the remaining 22 the pastors give only religious instruction 
in the afternoons or on Saturdays or during the summer, and in a few cases also 
some German. At the 114 churches there are 128 teachers, 15 female teachers, 4 
students, and 42 pastors. At one school there are 6 teachers, at five 4 teachers, at 
two 3 teachers and a female teacher, at four 3 teachers, at three 2 teachers and 1 
female teacher, at fourteen 2 teachers, at eight 1 teacher and 1 female teacher, at 
thirty-eight 1 teacher, at four pastor and teacher, at two pastor and female teacher, 
at fifty-four the pastor, and at one 
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only one teacher. Accordingly, 43 schools are multi-grade and 49 are ‘mixed’. 
Classified by grades: eight-grade: 22; seven-grade: 58; six-grade: 10; five-grade: 2. 
Quite a number of the eight-grade schools are in smaller localities and have only one 
teacher. A remarkably large percentage of their graduates pass the state 
examination for college: in one case, for instance, 13 out of 15. The record of our 
pupils entering the free school is a very good one at all'. Of the 114 schools, 71 have 
increased in number of pupils, 40 have lost, and 3 have remained the same. The 
school in one parish has completely disappeared, and in one parish the underclass 
of its school. In short, outwardly our school system has increased in spite of the 
burning school struggle, or rather as a result of it. Those 114 townships have 126 
school-houses and 55 teachers’ dwellings, representing with the playgrounds a value 
of $1,780,600. Teachers' salaries have increased significantly in the last two years. 
The maximum salary is now $1800. This is all the more creditable because in most 
cases the teachers did not have to ask for increases in the first place, but the 
congregations acted on their own initiative. Our Christians still love their school and 
let it cost something. On the other hand, although many teachers are still barely able 
to provide for their households, the question of salaries was never discussed at any 
of the six teachers' conferences | attended. Outside our circles, the salary question 
is a standing issue at almost all local, state, and national teacher conferences. May 
the congregations help to keep it that way with us! As far as the language question 
is concerned, only six of the regular schools are still entirely English; of course, not 
a single school is entirely German. In the last year German has been reintroduced 
in some schools. In almost all schools religious instruction is given in both languages. 
Where religious instruction is entirely English, German is deprived of its best means 
of instruction, and will soon fall altogether. After all, German should be driven less 
extensively than intensively, little language teaching and much speech teaching." 
The school inspector also gives expert advice in regard to the elevation of the 
schools. But he also adds, in an accompanying letter "To Teachers and School- 
Holding Pastors," the warning worth heeding: "Let us beware of ‘elevating’ our 
schools at the expense of the main thing, by cutting religious instruction to a 
minimum, degrading it to a mere figurehead! Thus we -lift' the school -from its right 
foundation." - To our Indian mission four missionaries will depart at the end of 
December, Missionaries G. Kiichle and |. Harms, who are returning to their field of 
labor after their home leave, and Pastors P. Heckei of New York and P. Kauffeld of 
Bremen, Kansas, who are new to the work. Traveling with the missionaries are two 
nurses, Miss Ellerman of Evansville, Ind. who has been working in India for a number 
of years, and Miss Georgi of Brooklyn, N. Y., who is going out for the first time to the 
direction of a renunciate profession. F.P. 

Community Schools. The following is reported from the city of New York: 
"A committee of the school board held a series of interrogations, whereby interested 
persons 
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opportunity was given to pronounce on the question whether the children of the 
public schools should be given every Wednesday off early, that they might receive 
religious instruction in their respective churches." The proposed measure is one of 
the ways by which the want of a Christian school is pretended. One or two hours of 
religious instruction a week do not by any means give a school the character of a 
Christian school. A school is only Christian when God's Word reigns in it during the 
whole school time. Luther's well-known words belong here: "Where the Holy 
Scriptures do not rule, | certainly do not advise anyone to send his child to school" 
(X, 341). 
FP. 

"Recruits for the Preaching Ministry.'"' From a Protestant community in 
our country we recently received another inquiry as to whether the Missouri Synod 
was also experiencing a decline in the number of theological students. The inquiry 
referred to the last five years and was accompanied by the remark that in the 
community in question "a serious shortage in recruits for the ministry" was 
evident. We were able to answer that the number of our students had increased in 
the last five years. By God's grace this will continue, if we keep in mind that "recruits 
for the preaching ministry" do not grow on trees, but in homes, churches, and schools 
high and low, where God's Word reigns. F.P. 

The expression "pastor". We have repeatedly encountered people who are 
offended by the term "pastor. It is thought that the word is apt to nourish a false pride 
on the part of preachers, or even to encourage a kind of tyranny over souls. Now it 
must be admitted that the expression has been abused in this direction, and is by no 
means escaped from abuse in the present day. On this point a twofold remark is in 
order. First, as the whole activity of the preacher, so also his activity as pastor, if we 
understand by it the application of the Word of God to individuals, is subject to the 
judgment and criticism of every Christian. On the other hand, it should not be 
forgotten that the term "pastor", used by administrators of the public preaching 
ministry, is quite Scriptural. Heb. 13:17, "They watch over your souls, as they that 
should give account thereof." Apost. 20, 28: "Take heed therefore unto yourselves, 
and to all the flock, among whom the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops." Luther 
also uses the expression "guardians of souls" (St. L. X, 479). Among the expressions 
which remind a preacher of the seriousness of his office, and impel him to untiring 
fidelity in the direction of it, is precisely the expression "pastor." He is not to miss 
souls whom the Son of God has purchased with his blood, but, as much as is in him, 
to save them to heaven by the public and peculiar preaching of the Word of God. 
The expression can and should also, for example, prevent the preacher from 
belonging to the class of preachers whom Dr. Carroll somewhat rudely calls 
"foolish," because they engage in "the picayune business of theorizing on Sociology, 
Internationalism, Politics, Science, Literature, and any old thing," instead of preaching "the 
old-fashioned truths of the Bible." Karl von Raumer has 
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Luther was called the "faithful, loving pastor of the Germans. This is true with the 
addition that, according to God's intention, Luther belongs not only to the Germans 
but to the whole world. But Luther is the faithful, loving pastor because he brings the 
consciences that have been struck by the law of God to rest before God through the 
pure teaching of the gospel of Christ crucified, and thus leads them out of this world 
to blessedness. In contrast to this, Zwingli’s Reformation is designed in such a way 
that it does not want both to bring consciences to rest before God and to improve the 
world. This this-side goal of the Zwinglian Reformation has pretty much taken hold 
in the American sects, and the American Lutheran Church is equally threatened by 
it. F. P. 


The state of affairs in our American secondary schools. During the last 
few months the newspapers have reported a tremendous rush to university studies. 
It was interesting to us to read what the Chancellor of Washington University, Dr. 
Frederic A. Hall, had to say about this phenomenon in his annual report, especially 
since he stated that his judgment agreed with the judgment of other heads of 
universities, as he had ascertained through correspondence. Dr. Hall sees in the 
mass influx of students the danger of a lowering of the standard of achievement 
hitherto expected of colleges, and then of universities in the strict sense. He says: 
"In the large numbers now attending colleges there is included apparently quite a proportion of 
students who, in previous years, would not have thought of entering college. If the present growth 
in numbers is indicative of what may be expected in the near future, then colleges will have to 
watch carefully in order to prevent turning out a lower type of graduates than that which has 
characterized colleges hitherto." Hall believes that such students who are more than 
averagely gifted are neglected because teachers must give too much consideration 
to the ill-prepared, untalented, and industrious students. He says: Educational 
institutions have perhaps paid too much attention to the man below the average, and not 
sufficient attention to the man above the average. Certainly the time ought never to come when 
the man of unusual endowment may not confidently expect to find stimulation and guidance in 
his college course. Colleges in the future, as in the past, should develop men of the first grade 
intellectually, as leaders for all the important fields of activity." In particular, Dr. Hall is 
dissatisfied with the performance of the past year: "It is only fair to say that, so far as | 
can learn from the faculty, it is thought that the work of the student-body has not this year been 
as good as that of previous years; that, contrary to the people's [?] expectations that the young 
would be more purposeful and earnest by reason of war experience, they seem to be less inclined 
to serious labor, and that rather an unusual proportion of students had to be dropped because of 
the inferior quality of their work. It is possible that, with the numbers now crowding into colleges, 
those of inferior mental ability are entering in larger number than hitherto,’ and that the colleges 
will be obliged to eliminate them as they show their inability to do the work." At last Dr. Hall 
points out the fact that, "relatively speaking, so few men are to be found in the language and 
philosophical courses of the upper years." To this fact- 
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We, for our part, have been pointing this out for some time. We Americans, taken 
as a whole, have been moving toward monolingualism for decades. Even professors 
of theology at famous teaching institutions have confessed that Latin and Greek - 
not to mention Hebrew - are "rusty" among them. Now it is true that a professor of 
theology who has lost Latin and Greek is an anomaly. Luther also took the right 
position with regard to the value of languages for the Christian Church. Very clearly 
he says and emphasizes, on the one hand, that a plain preacher has so many bright 
sayings and texts through the translations of Scripture that he can understand, 
teach, live holy, and preach Christ to others (St. L. X, 473). On the other hand, Luther 
calls it a disgrace for the Christian church and a criminal negligence if it (the church) 
does not also provide for the education of such people who are proficient in the 
languages and especially in the basic languages of Scripture. (Op. cit., 474.) Luther 
does not accept the objection that one has commentaries on Scripture. He calls it 
"a great nobility" "that one has wanted to learn the Scriptures by interpreting the 
fathers and reading many books and glosses. One should have gone to the 
languages for this. For the dear fathers, because they were without languages, have 
sometimes worked with many words on a saying, and yet have only barely followed 
it, and have half guessed, half missed. So thou pursuest the same with much trouble, 
and meanwhile thou couldst advise it much better thyself through the languages 
than he whom thou followest. For as the sun is against the shadow, so is language 
against all the fathers' glosses." (A. a. O., 473 f.) Therefore it is not to be blamed, 
but to be praised, when our Synod, in making necessary changes in the curricula of 
our colleges, sees to it that the instruction in the languages is not pushed into the 
background. F.P. 

Male and Female Students. Chancellor Hall reports with respect to 
Washington University that for the past two years the number of female students has 
decreased proportionately, whereas formerly the reverse was true. He says: "The 
proportion of men is gaining very rapidly on that of women, so that at the present time of those 
enrolled as college students the proportion of men as compared with women is greater than it 
has been at any time in the past ten years." We are under the impression that this is not 
true with regard to the institutions in other parts of the country, although we have no 
statistics on this. In general, a greater diligence on the part of the female part of the 
students is praised and explained by the fact that the female part usually goes to 
work "on purpose", while this is often not the case with the male part. A Pwfessor at a 
State University, some years ago, conducted us through the summer school of the 
institution, with the remark, "This is our Old Maid School," adding, however, that in this 
school the work was comparatively more diligent than in the regular course. This is 
probably also true of the male part, who attends the "holiday courses", because they 
are usually also there "on purpose”. In general, it is true that we would achieve 
better results in all schools, if we had students who had the cur hie before. 
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Keep your eyes on it. Dr. Hall seems to us to emphasize a little too strongly first- 
class talent. In a kind of despair he also adds, "Probably the time will never come when 
genius will receive any special benefit from the average college." Colleges, and universities 
too, are not merely for the "geniuses." Excellent results can be obtained even with 
the averagely gifted, if students and teachers apply themselves seriously to their 
task. There is truth in the dictum: "Genius is 90 per cent, perspiration and 10 per cent, 
inspiration." 
F. P. 

Reports on the "religious life" of our soldiers, collected by the Association 
Press of New York City, and recently published, give the result, "America is not a Christian 
nation in any strictly religious sense; it is a mission-field." This has long been known to those 
who had eyes to see. Religious life does not spring from the agriculturally fertile soil 
of our land, but grows solely from the teaching of the gospel of the Savior of sinners. 
This gospel, however, the great majority of the Protestant church communities of our 
country have turned into "social gospel". F. P. 

Things are quite right in the world. The general view, as it comes to us from 
newspaper articles and writings, is that things are not right in the world. In one form 
or another the question is raised and discussed, "What's wrong with the world?" We 
would like to point out that things are quite right in the world. It is just as the Scriptures 
say it will be until the last day. We have wars, and plenty of them. We also have 
pestilence and dear time and earthquakes now and then. In the church, even in the 
church that calls itself Protestant, we have false prophets by the hundreds of 
thousands, who come under Christ's name, but deny the gospel of the grace of God 
in Christ, and substitute for it "a social gospel." We have in the life of nations the 
iniquity which the Scriptures say is abounding in the latter days. In particular, we 
have before us the outbreaks of murderousness, hypocrisy, and lying, as Scripture 
describes Rom. 3 as dwelling in human nature. As to lying, we shall well have to 
confess that more lying and slandering has been done within our "Christian" 
countries in the last six years than by the Turks in six hundred years. In terms of 
inward untruthfulness, we in our generation surpass even the Roman haruspices, 
of whom it is reported that at a meeting they sneered at each other because of the 
folly of the people who believed their words and prophecies. For we in our time and 
in our generation look quite serious when we assure one another that we wage wars 
out of selflessness, out of love for humanity, especially out of love for the freedom 
and self-determination of men. But all these evil things are in perfect harmony with 
what the Scriptures say of the nature of human nature, and consequently of the 
course of history in state and church. In this sense things are going on quite rightly 
in the world. And God allows all these things to happen, because- 
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with looking into our own hearts, marveling not at the goodness but at the depravity 
of human nature, terrified at the threatening wrath of God, and fleeing in faith to Him 
who still accepted even the thief on the cross. FeR: 

The Pilgrim Fathers' festivities have so far turned out to be somewhat less 
festive than the organizers had expected. The secular press, as far as our 
observations go, is rather reserved. There seem to be several reasons for this. First, 
the festivities do not quite fit in with the difficulties England is having in Ireland. 
Secondly, the newspapers have good reason to be wary of adopting the exclusively 
English tone in which speakers who have come from England indulge. Our 
expectation that the Pilgrim Fathers' festivities would be used to portray the "Anglo- 
Saxons" as saviours of the world is confirmed. A St. Louis newspaper reported on a 
celebration held in our city: "E. Harold Spender, a well-known English author, journalist, and 
lecturer, who is one of four Englishmen in the United States representing the English churches 
during the celebration, emphasized the fact that the Pilgrims were not Scotch, Welsh, or Irish, 
but were English." It is thanks to this English part of the population that America has 
not become a country of adventurers. It owed its prosperity to three virtues 
possessed by the Pilgrim Fathers: courage, commerce, and conscience. The 
speaker also thanked America for helping England in the war to save Europe and 
humanity. The speaker "for the American churches," according to the newspaper 
account, was Father Glenn Atkins of Detroit. He thought he could assure that the 
great mass ("rank and file") of Americans would be eternally grateful to England 
for the sacrifices England had made during the war. He even said, "With the sign of 
the cross above us we, the English-speaking world, hold the benediction of the world in our 
hands." Thus are political aspirations to rule cloaked in the guise of religion. The 
Bibliotheca Sacra earlier this year admonished the organizers of the pilgrimage 
celebration that they would rather remove apostasy from Christianity from their 
theological seminaries. F:-P: 

On "Militarism." Luther occasionally expresses the thought that in this 
world only so much of earthly goods is reasonably secure as can be defended by 
force if necessary. In this, too, Luther hits the right mark, because he knows from 
Scripture the depravity of human nature. And the history of all times, and especially 
recent history, confirms Luther's judgment. Human life is a struggle and will remain 
a struggle in every respect until God puts an end to this world. This is especially true 
in the area of the church. And let us not forget this. Those who think that the Church 
will experience a great time of peace in this world are very much mistaken. Just as 
the number of false teachers will not diminish but increase before the Last Day 
(Matth. 24, 5), so the church will not enjoy outer peace, but will have to fight an 
increasing number of fierce battles. What does not want to fight here will lose the 
treasure of the church, the gospel. And what is true of the church as a whole is also 
true of each individual Christian. Every 
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A Christian can only remain in spiritual life by daily taking up and using anew the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God. The devil, the world, and the flesh 
approach him with more than fourteen points to persuade him to lay down his 
weapons. But woe to him if he be persuaded to do so! F.P. 

Women are to bring peace to the world. The newspapers reported the 
following pronouncement by the well-known Mrs. MacKaye: "The women of the world 
have a great task to accomplish. They must put an end to tyranny. The World War, 
with its unspeakable horrors, has shown women their responsibility. There were 
women before the war who saw everything clearly; but these were in the minority and 
had no rights. They had no voice in the budget; yet they raised their powerless voices 
and cried in the ears of the fighting men of the world. But their voices were regarded 
as sentimentalities. Now it is different. During the war years almost every democratic 
country except France has given women the vote, and they will no longer ask, but 
demand. They will warn the parliaments of the world not to support the diabolical 
plans for great armaments." The newspaper report goes on to say, "Mrs. MacKaye 
made further reference to the years before the great war, declaring that men had 
failed to maintain a lasting peace, and that this was now the task of women. Her 
speech was received with great applause." To this only the remark: there is no reason 
for supposing that women are more peaceably minded than men. The account of 
human nature given in Rom. 3:10-18 includes women, and this is confirmed by the 
experience of recent years. If there is temporary and local external peace in the world, 
we owe it not to women, but merely to the divine government of the world. F. 
Ri 

On the fight against secret student fraternities in the high schools. A St. 
Louis newspaper carries the following notice: "In answer to the petition of Mr. and 
Mrs. Waldemere Wright, who have applied for a restraining order to prohibit the Board 
of Education from excluding members of secret fraternities from attending school, the 
Superintendent of Schools, Dr. John Withers, Headmaster Powell of Soldan High 
School, and the Board of Education as authority, yesterday submitted a statement to 
the effect that the members of secret fraternities are on the average behind others in 
diligence, efficiency and conduct, and that their education is more troublesome. As 
proof of this assertion, it is stated that hardly one out of every ten fraternity students 
attains an honorary degree, while among students who do not belong to a fraternity, 
one out of every four students is said to attain this distinction. It is further stated that 
out of every four fraternity students, one fails the examination in at least two subjects, 
while among other students, for every seven, there is said to be only one with 
unsatisfactory knowledge. The answer further states that four out of every ten 
fraternity students must be repeatedly' disciplined, while among other students there 
is hardly one out of every ten. 
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requires a reprimand. It is further pointed out that fourteen states already have laws 
prohibiting the existence of secret fraternities. To supplement this assertion, it is 
stated that the fraternities existing here are secret fraternities in the true sense of the 
word, since teachers are not permitted to have any insight into the life and activities 
of the members of such fraternities. It is further pointed out that the members of these 
secret fraternities imagine themselves to be better than other students, and thus bring 
a certain undemocratic, disruptive, and unruly spirit into the classes; that children 
belonging to certain religious communities cannot be admitted, and thus they produce 
a pernicious caste spirit; and that, finally, educators and teachers throughout the 
country are unanimously convinced that secret fraternities are detrimental to every 
school." - As certainly as secret student societies are a cancer in the life of a school, 
so certainly is this true of all secret societies within state life. FP. 

The Freemasons also want to help the derailed world. In a political paper 
we find an appeal from the Masonic Association "America". We share the call 
because it may cause some stir in the world. The political paper gives the exclamation 
the heading: "Universal Congress of Freemasons. Brothers expected from all parts 
of the world. The aim is the reconciliation of nations and the revival of the destroyed 
ideals of man. The help of all is needed. An important task to solve." The main points 
of the appeal, which is written entirely in the phraseology of the Freemasons, are as 
follows: "In addition to other important tasks, the Masonic League of America has 
also set itself the high goal of taking an active part in the solution of the difficult 
problems of our time, which have been created by the most terrible of all world 
catastrophes that lie behind us. To this end a great Universal Masonic Congress will 
be held under its auspices in Chicago in the early summer of next year, to which 
Brethren from all parts of the world are expected to attend. At this Congress ways 
and means are to be found for the revival of the ideals of humanity destroyed by the 
World War. This will include, first of all, a full clarification of the poisoning of almost 
the whole world with lies and slander which has taken place in recent years, because 
without such a clarification all efforts to bring the peoples closer together again and 
to reconcile them appear hopeless. Further, however, the disenfranchisement of 
numerous Brethren by various American Grand Lodges during the war, in disregard 
of all Masonic principles, as a result of the prohibition of their mother tongue in Lodge 
work, will be submitted to Congress for its opinion. The first positive steps towards 
this Universal Masonic Congress, which is to be of the highest importance for the 
Masonic Order as well as for the whole of humanity, have been taken with the 
appointment of the Corresponding Secretaries for various of the countries in 
question. In this capacity will act: for Holland and the Dutch Colonies, A. C. H. Nyland; 
for Mexico, F. H. Mardus; for South Africa, Asia Minor and the Balkans, Geo. A. 
Schreiner; for Sweden, Emil F. Johnson; for France, Rev. Wm. A. Lawall; for 
Switzerland, Mbert Muller; for Spain, Jos. A. Caras; for Austria. 
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Jos. Falbersoner. The appointment of further Corresponding Secretaries, who will 
have the duty of communicating with the leading Masonic circles of the countries 
concerned on the occasion of the Congress, will take place shortly. It is the intention 
to request the Grand Lodges in all the German States to send delegates, so that 
Northern and Southern Germany will be represented in an appropriate manner at the 
Congress. The Freemasons' Association of America has decided to convene this 
Universal Masonic Congress because a liberating act of the kind envisaged at the 
outset can hardly be expected from the American Grand Lodges - in view of the 
attitude they adopted during the war. He was guided by the realisation that 
Freemasonry must take an active part in the spiritual reconstruction of the life of the 
people if it is to live up to its high ideals based on truth, justice and brotherly love and 
not suffer incalculable damage to its reputation and influence. Next year's Congress 
should in every way promote this great task. For the generous idea and its realization, 
the circumstance was especially decisive that from all foreign-language Lodges in the 
United States close threads of connection are drawn to the brother Lodges of the 
countries concerned, so that a rapprochement and understanding in the interest of 
the great cause can easily be achieved. Failure in this endeavour can hardly be in 
question, because many influential Brethren in all nations are concerned with the 
great problem of the reconciliation of mankind and will therefore gladly lend their 
energies to an enterprise which seeks its practical conversion for the common good. 
. .. Masonic America has thus undertaken a mighty task, worthy of the sweat of the 
noblest, and yet one which should compel the highest recognition. If, however, all 
that it plans and contemplates is to work out to the blessing of the noble Masonic 
Order and of all mankind, then the German-American Brethren must all join in the 
work. Only through unity can strength be attained, from which great deeds should 
and must then grow. Therefore, union in the Masonic League of America is an 
absolute imperative of duty for all who are willing to take an intimate part in the 
solution of the grave problems confronting the shattered world, and thus at the same 
time to protect themselves and their reputation." - The above appeal, like the 
numerous other plans for the betterment of the world, is based on an erroneous 
conception of the state of affairs. For the state of affairs is presented as if the world 
had been derailed only occasionally during the last five or six years. It is, however, 
an obvious fact that during this period lies and slander in the worldly sphere have 
reached such a height and generality as never before. But in this way mankind has 
only given of itself what has been in man by nature since the Fall. God, who knows 
mankind, describes in His Word the nature and condition of fallen mankind thus: "With 
their tongues they deal deceitfully, viper's poison is under their lips, their mouth is full 
of cursing and bitterness, their feet are hastening to shed blood; in their ways is vain 
destruction and heartache, and the way of peace they know not. There is no fear of 
God before their eyes," Rom. 3:13-18. True, there is an outward, civil righteousness 
based on the natural conscience. Who she is not only 
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It is not so rare in the world, but also so weak that it tears like cobwebs when one's 
own interests come into question, be they in the mercantile field or in the field of 
domination over others or in some other field of selfishness. As for the phrase that 
one wants to bring "freedom" to the world, this could and can only be taken seriously 
by those who are ignorant of corrupt human nature and who courageously close 
their eyes to the obvious facts. Let every man but look within himself, and he will see 
what is in him. God's purpose in admitting the abominations of the false and 
bloodthirsty is that by them all men may recognize, as in a mirror, their own 
thoroughly depraved sinful nature, repent, and believe on Him as their Saviour who 
died for the ungodly. F::P: 

German at Harvard. Newspapers report, "At Harvard, at the opening of the 
first term of the new university year, the rush for the study of German was so great 
that twenty-seven courses of instruction had to be established for it against only 
twenty French courses. Harvard does not seem to regard the study of German as a 
danger to the country." 


ll. Decency. 

Germany. In ecclesiastical circles in Germany, too, people continue to 
complain bitterly that untruths about the Belgian "atrocities" have been spread here 
in the United States. This prompts us to make a few remarks on the facts. About two 
months ago the newspapers reported a letter to our Secretary of the Navy 
complaining that in official documents the term "Huns" had been used in reference 
to the Germans. The Secretary replied that the term had not been used in official 
documents, but only in private ones. We leave this to its own devices. But the fact is 
that the official consular reports from Belgium in the first year of the war were to the 
effect that not a single case of the alleged "atrocities" could be verified by close 
investigation on the spot. Furthermore, when our American army was on French soil 
and rumors of German atrocities committed in France were again being circulated 
and printed here in America, the Surgeon General of our army, Dr. Gorgas (who died 
in England in July of this year), reported that no case of German atrocities had been 
recorded in American hospitals in France either. After about four weeks Dr. Gorgas 
added to his report that what he had said about American hospitals also applied to 
French hospitals, because he had made inquiries about them. St. Louis newspapers 
also carried Dr. Gorgas' report, although not in head-lines, but in a hidden place. It is 
also a fact that towards the end of the first year of the war a number of the largest 
newspapers in our country sent special reporters to Belgium to ascertain the facts 
concerning the "Belgian atrocities". The reports agreed with the consular reports: no 
case had been found. The newspapers in question also printed the report of their 
special reporters, as we could see from a Chicago newspaper. Admittedly, they 
brought 
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and in more prominent places the contrary reports written abroad and here. The 
great majority of the American Protestant sectarian papers behaved almost worse. 
They evidently spoke with pleasure of "German Huns." The same must be said even 
of some Lutheran papers. On the other hand, we read in an American Catholic paper 
that they, the newspaper editors, were forbidden to speak of "Huns." We should also 
point out that during this year's presidential campaign American newspapers 
strongly questioned the accuracy of the reports on the "Belgian atrocities. For 
example, the Manchester Guardian, an English newspaper, pointed out that 
which, even after the armistice, offered a prize to the one or ones who would prove 
the "Belgian atrocities". The Guardian, however, had not yet had the opportunity to 
pay the prize. It remains a fact, of course, that even before our entry into the war 
English propaganda had a fairly free hand, and no secret was made of this over in 
England. As early as 1917, after Lord Northcliffe's return from the United States, it 
was reported in the British Parliament that he had left 150 million dollars and 
thousands of agents in America for propaganda purposes. Such things happen when 
the passions driving towards war are aroused. But what shall we say to the fact that 
even in Germany there are some people who feather their own nests by likewise 
coloring the "Belgian atrocities" as an excuse for the crime of the Revolution! 
F.P. 

German Emigration to the Adjusted States. In Germany one expresses 
the hope that the immigration bill, which is at present before our Congress, will be 
adopted as soon as possible. A Dresden newspaper writes: "The Fatherland is at 
present confronted with a grave danger, and this consists in the fact that the idea 
has taken root in the minds of many to emigrate to another country, especially to the 
United States. Every German who is loyal to his fatherland should put this thought 
out of his mind and try to forget it. Our Government hopes very much that the United 
States will quickly adopt the pending immigration bill, which seeks to prevent 
immigration to the United States. Thus, for the good of the nation, many would be 
restrained on this side of the Atlantic Ocean." F. P. 

"Downfall of the Protestant Press?" Under this heading E. Pfennigsdorf 
brings an article in the "Geisteskampf" in which we read, among other things: "At its 
second general meeting in Hanover from September 10 to 13 of this year, in which 
the representatives of all groups of the Protestant press in Germany met, the 
Protestant Press Day deliberated on the present plight of the Protestant papers 
(church papers, Sunday, community, association and community papers, daily 
papers) and unanimously resolved the following rally: The second Protestant Press 
Day, with a large number of representatives from all parts of Germany united for 
serious consultation in Hanover, calls upon all Protestants in the German churches 
and communities with emphasis-. 
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We call upon the Church in all seriousness to stand up for its Christian press in a 
united and sacrificial manner. It is in great need because of the immense dearth, and 
yet today it is more necessary than ever. It is one of the most indispensable means 
of penetrating and renewing our national life with the vital powers of Christianity. 
Without an evangelical Christian press there can be no evangelical Christian German 
people! This is why the second Protestant Press Day asks all Protestant Christians, 
all congregations, all regional churches and communities: Help your Christian press 
through these difficult times with sacrificial understanding! Let no one cancel his 
paper without the bitterest need! Let every man advertise his paper with the 
earnestness that is conscious of the decisive time! No Protestant home in Germany 
without a Christian paper!’ " Furthermore, especially in the interest of preserving 
theological journals, the "German Society for the Promotion of Protestant Theological 
Science" has been founded in Berlin. In a letter also addressed to us by the secretary 
of this society (Jul. Richter, Berlin-Steglitz, October 1, 1920) it says, among other 
things: "The distress into which our fatherland has fallen is so great, however, that it 
also seizes one deeper-lying area of life [than the physical distress] after another. 
Our ecclesiastical and theological work is also being severely affected by it. The 
prices for printing, paper, and all work connected with literary production have risen 
to such a dizzying height that literary production is thus extremely limited, and in 
many cases made downright impossible. Church periodicals, which before the war 
appeared as weeklies of sixteen pages, have shrunk to monthlies of eight to twelve 
pages, and even at that, in spite of considerably increased subscription prices, can 
no longer exist. My "Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift," for half a century the leading 
organ of the continental missionary movement, contained forty-two sheets in the year 
before the war; it has now shrunk to twenty-two sheets and suffers from a deficit of 
10,000 Marks per year. Before the war my "Evangelical Missions" had twenty-four 
pages a month and could be richly illustrated. Now we can only publish ten issues of 
sixteen pages each, and have to limit ourselves to the utmost with pictures. To my 
great horror, my publisher informs me that he has a deficit of 12,500 Marks this year. 
The situation is even worse with the majority of the theological-scientific journals. 
They were geared to a larger circle of subscribers, also outside Germany, and 
unfortunately lost most of these foreign subscribers and contributors during the war. 
... SO we dared to found a German Society for the Promotion of Protestant 
Theological Science, in order at least to make an attempt to keep the vital journals 
afloat. Such journals as the "Allgemeine Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung," the "Neue 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift," the "Zeitschrift flr Theologie und Kirche," the "Allgemeine 
Missionszeitschrift," the "Zeitschrift fiir innere Mission," the "Geisteskampf der 
Gegenwart," the "Zeitschrift fir alttestamentliche Wissenschaft," the "Zeitschrift fir 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft," and the "Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte" should 
be kept afloat, even with sacrifices. 
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will be held. As far as we have been able to determine so far, each of the mentioned 
journals will need a subsidy of at least 10,000 Marks per year during the next few 
years. .. . You will understand how painful it is to me, for example, that while before 
the war | had a subscriber circle of more than 7,000 all over the world with my 
"Evangelical Missions,’ this number has now shrunk to 2,600 and is limited only to 
Germany." - For this need, too, one expects relief from America in Germany. F. 
B. 

France and the Pope reconciled. From Paris, a report in the Associated 
Press, November 30, says: "The bill for the restoration of a legation to the Vatican 
was adopted by 397 votes to 209 in the Chamber of Deputies today. Premier 
Leygues, during the debate, declared that the Government's decision to ask 
Parliament for authority to send a French Ambassador to the Vatican was merely a 
question of foreign policy, and declared that it was in the interest of France to do so. 
"The Vatican is a moral power,’ he declared, "which France must not neglect." He 
added: "The sending of an ambassador to the Vatican will in no way really change 
the internal policy of France." Both parts hope to do good business in the field of 
"foreign policy." This is entirely consistent with the history of the Papacy. F. 
P. 

Russian University for the Semi-Educated. From London comes the 
following news of Communist aspirations: "Every worker and peasant of semi- 
education of either sex who has reached the age of eighteen is entitled to enter the 
Sverdloff Communist University in Moscow, according to a wireless message from 
that city. Persons of higher education are not admitted. Students are supplied with 
rooms and common dormitories, bedding, writing materials, books, army rations, and 
an allowance of 5000 rubles a month. Boots and clothing are not supplied. Holidays 
are granted only in rare cases, as in serious family matters, and only when the 
students are called home by a letter or telegram sent by the local Soviet. Students 
are to take part in school work, such as chopping wood, keeping the buildings clean, 
etc." The report is somewhat unclear. One misses a definition of "half-education." If 
one understands this to mean the abandonment of a preliminary education which has 
hitherto been called classical or humanistic, then we have had this state of affairs for 
some time, even in the United States. Where were the state universities to get the 
large number of students, especially for the agricultural department, if they were to 
demand high school or college preparatory education? It must also be admitted that 
the so-called classical education is by no means indispensable for the rational 
learning and operation of agriculture. The same is true, though not to the same 
extent, of the study of medicine, law, and other "professional studies." Only the Church 
cannot do without the classical education of a part of its members, as is pointed out 
elsewhere in this number of "Doctrine and Order". F.P. 


